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AUVKRTISEMENT. 
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Tbb  AtD^riirana  lire  m  a  drmdcntic  slalt?  of  sucieiy  which  his  Daturaltf 
Mifrg^ieil  to  ilifiu  cSTUin  lnn-9  nnd  a  cmaiu  jiolilioil  cliniairic^r.  Thi»> 
nme  stale  of  suciety  Im*,  morenvf  r,  c^gafldet>^d  aiiiuag  thtm  a  mullitud«  , 
of  fceiiagi  nnd  ripiuioop  wbkli  were  unknown  nmcinEr  ihr  eldBr  nristocralte  ' 
communiltMur Europe:  il  has  i]i-siroyH  ur  luixlitied  nil  the  n>lation> which 
before  Milled,  auj  mlablibhed  otbera  o{  >  uuvd  (iml.  The  a<[>MI  of  civil 
Widely  has  been  no  let*  aflVoted  by  thew  cb»ng«  ihan  ihamf  ihc  political 
woildw  Thfformrr  tubjvci  Iir«  btra  treated  of  in  ihn  work  on  the  Democ* 
ncy  (if  America,  which  I  pubjiahed  livo  years  ago;  lu  examine  the  laiKr 
is  the  object  of  the  present  book;  but  these  two  puns  cumplete  each  other, 
and  form  one  and  the  latue  work. 

I  ntiMt  ai  once  warn  the  reailvr  nfninsi  an  error,  which  would  be  es- 
mmelr  prejudicial  to  me-  When  be  Audi  that  I  kiirfbute  *o  many  dilTep- 
eni  consefiumcps  lo  llie  principle  of  iTjnnlliy,  he  nny  llience  infer  iliat  1  i 
ciHiaidrr  that  principle  to  be  Ihesule  cause  of  all  ihnt  lakes  place  in  the 
present  age:  but  this  would  be  tu  impute  lo  me  a  very  na 
niuUiiude  of  opiiiioo^  feelings,  and  propensities  are  now  in  existence,  whicl^ 
owe  ilieir  origin  tu  circums  lances  uiiconueclcd  with  or  even  coi 
prmcjpk  of  equality.  Thus  if  I  were  Id  select  the  Untied  Slnles  a;  an  ex- 
amplv,  I  could  ealUy  prove  that  the  nature  uf  the  country,  tbeoriemof  tisin- 
hnbi tarns,  the  religion  of  its  fuunders,  their  acquired  knowledge  and  itMir  for- 
mer habits,  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  independently  of  DemocrBcy,^ 
vast  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  feeling  uf  Ihal  peopte.  DifTerenf 
causes,  bul  no  less  distinct  from  the  circumstance  of  the  etiualitj  of  cinv 
dilitnumniizht  be  traceiin  Europe,  and  would  explain  a  great  p'jnitin  nf 
die  occu.'r'ii  -^  laking  fftce  among  ns. 

I  Bckimwiedge  ihe  exigence  of  all  these  dilferenl  causes,  and  their  pnwer, 
but  my  subject  dues  not  lead  m«  to  treat  of  them.  I  have  MK  underlakea 
10  unfold  the  reason  of  all  our  inclinaliona  and  slPdiir  notions:  my  only 
object  i*  to  show  in  whai  respects  the  principle  of  equality  has  modilied 
both  the  former  and  the  laiier. 

Some  renders  may  perhaps  be  astonished  thai,  Itrml^  persuaded  as  l*ai» 
kal  the  dciuocraiic  revoluiiira  which  we  are  witnesainj  is  an   irte^isiiy^ 
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fikct  against  which  it  would  be  Deither  desirable  Dor  wise  -co  strqggle,  I 
«  ihould  often  have  had  occasion  in  this  book  to  addrev  language  of  such 
sererity  to  those  democratic  communities  which  this  revolution  has  brought 
into  being.  My  answer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adversary 
of  Democracy,  that  I  have  sought  to  speak  ofDemocracy  in  all  sincerity. 

Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is 
seldom  oflfered  to  them  by  their  friends :  for  this  reason  I  have  spoken  it 
I  was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themseifes  to  announce  the 
MW  blessings  which  the  principle  of  equality  promises  to  mankind,  but  that 
few  would  dare  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
them.  To  those  perils  therefore  I  have  turned  my  chief  attention,  and  be> 
lieving  that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have  not  had  the  cowardice  to 
leave  them  untold. 

I  trust  that  my  readers  will  find  in  this  Second  Fart  that  impartiality 
which  seems  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  former  volume.  Placed  as  I 
am  in  the  nudst  of  the  conflicting  opinions  between  which  we  are  dividedf 
I  have  endeatoured  to  suppress  within  me  for  a  time  the  favourable  S3rm- 
pathiet  or  the  adverse  emotions  with  which  each  of  them  inspires  me.  If 
those  who  read  this  book  can  find  a  single  sentence  intended  to  flatter  any 
of  the  great  parties  which  have  agitated  my  country,  or  any  of  those  petty 
factions  which  now  harass  and  weaken  it,  let  such  readers  raise  their  voices 
to  accuse  me. 

The  subject  1  have  sought  to  embrace  is  immense,  for  it  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  to  which  the  new  state  of  society 
has  given  birth.  Such  a  subject  is  doubtless  above  my  strength,  and  in 
treating  it  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself.  But,  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  goal  which  I  had  in  view,  my  readers  will  at  least 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  conceived  and  followed  np 
my  undertaking  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  success. 


PREFACE  TO  TUE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 
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Tbb  rollotving  work  of  M.  Da  TocquEviLLE  has  attracted  gremt 
atlention  throiitjhout  Europe,  wli«re  it  b  univcrrally  regarded  a* 
a  (ound,  phitooophical,  tmparlinlj  and  rcmnrkabiy  clear  and  di»- 
ttnct  view  of  our  poiilical  institutions,  and  of  our  maitneri,  opin> 
iont,  and  liabils,  ds  influencing  or  induenctrd  by  those  inalilution*. 
Writers,  rcvicweri,  and  siatcsrocn  of  all  parties,  have  united  in 
the  ht^best  commeDdations  of  its  ability  aad  integrity.  The  pso* 
pie.  deicribrd  by  a  work  of  such  a  character,  should  not  be  the 
only  one  in  Chriiitendom  unacquainted  with  ita  contents.  At  leaat, 
80  thought  ii^ny  of  our  mom  disilnguished  men,  who  hare  urged 
the  publishers  of  Ihi*  edition  to  reprint  the  work,  and  present  it  to 
the  American  public.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  promo* 
ting  among  their  countrymen  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
frames  of  government,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

But  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  reprint  in  America  of  the  views 
of  an  author  bo  well  entitled  to  regard  and  confidence,  without 
any  correction  of  the  few  errors  or  mistakes  that  might  be  found, 
would  be  in  eflect  to  give  auihenticity  to  the  whole  work,  and 
that  foreign  readers,  especially,  would  consider  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition,  too,  was  not 
adapted  to  this  country,  having  been  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  agitate  Great  Britain. 
The  publishera,  therefore,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  fumieb 
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them  with  a  short  preface,  and  snch  notes  upon  the  text  as  might 
appear^ecessary  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions.  Having 
had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  H.  Db  Tocqms- 
viLLE  while  he  was  in  this  country ;  having  discussed  with  him 
many  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  this  hook ;  having  entered  deeply 
into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled  him 
in  his  task,  and  having  formed  a  high  admiration  of  his  character 
and  of  this  production,  the  writer  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
aid  in  procuring  for  one  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  a 
hearing  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  observations. 
These  circumstances  furnish  to  his  own  mind  an  apology  for 
undertaking  what  no  one  seemed  willing  to  attempt,  notwith« 
standing  his  want  of  practice  in  literary  composition,  and  not- 
withstanding the  impediments  of  professional  avocations,  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  interrupting  that  strict  and  continued 
examination  of  the  work,  which  became  necessary,  as  well  to 
detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  as  any  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
representation of  his  meaning  by  his  translator.  If  the  same 
circumstances  will  atone  in  the  least  for  the  imperfections  of 
what  the  editor  has  contributed  to  this  edition,  and  will  serve  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  judgement  upon  those  contributions,  it  is 
all  he  can  hope  or  ask. 

The  NOTES,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are 
confined,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  correction  of  what 
appeared  to  be  misapprehensions  of  the  author  in  regard  to  some 
matters  of  fact,  or  some  principles  of  law,  and  to  explaining  his 
meaning  where  the  translator  had  misconceived  it.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  original  was  consulted ;  and  it  afifords  great  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  general  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Reeve  has 
transferred  the  author's  ideas  from  French  into  English.  He  has 
not  been  a  literal  translator,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
very  few  errors  which  have  been  discovered :  but  he  has  been 
more  and  better :  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  Ds  Tocqusvillb, 
has  understood  the  sentiment  he  meant  to  express,  and  has 
clothed  it  in  the  language  which  M.  Db  Tocqusvillb  would  have 


himself  used,  had  he  possessed  equal  facility  in  wnUng  the 
English  lunguDge. 

There  should  have  been  references  in  ihe  body  of  ihe  work  to 
the  notes  :  but  circumstances,  beyond  control,  prevented.  They 
•fe  Bp  few,  however,  that  no  great  inconvenience  will  result  from 
tflftding  them  deiaclied  from  the  subjects  tu  which  they  relate. 

Being  conliDed  to  the  objects  before  mentioned,  the  reader  will 
not  find  sny  commenia  on  the  theoreiicnl  views  of  our  author. 
Ho  has  discussed  many  subjects  on  which  very  different  opinions 
■re  entertained  in  the  United  Slates  ;  but  with  an  ability,  a  can- 
dour, and  an  evident  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  which  will 
commend  his  viewa  to  those  who  most  radically  dissent  from 
them.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  will  find 
that  he  frequently  agrees  with  both  sides,  and  as  frequently  diflera 
bom  them.  Ah  an  instance,  his  remarks  on  slavery  will  not  be 
found  to  coincide  throughout  with  the  opinions  either  of  abolition- 
itta  or  of  slaveholders:  but  ihcy  will  be  found  to  present  a  masterly 
view  of  a  most  perplexing  and  interesting  subject,  which  seeme 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  lead  to  the  melancholy  conchi- 
aioa  of  the  utter  impoteney  of  human  effort  to  eradicate  this 
acknowledged  evil.  But  on  this,  and  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  which  are  discussed  in  this  wortt,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  readers  would  be  fully  competent  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  delect  any  errors  of  the  author,  if  such  there 
are,  without  any  attempt  by  the  present  editor  to  enlighten  them. 
At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  patiently  read,  and  candidly  consider,  the  views  of  this 
accomplished  foreigner,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  their 
own  preconceived  opinions  or  prejudices.  He  says :  "  There  are 
certain  truths  which  Americans  can  only  learn  from  alrangers,  or 
from  experience."  Let  us,  then,  oi  least  listen  to  one  who  ad- 
mires as  and  our  institutions,  and  whose  complaints,  when  he 
makes  any,  are,  that  we  have  not  perfected  our  own  glorious 
plana,  and  that  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  amended.  We 
^all  thus  furnish  a  practical  pronf,  that  public  opinion  in  this 


opon  tlie  ilnbility  of  our  government  and  !lg  ndminialration 
While  the  views  of  the  auihor,  respecting  the  Hpplioaiiun  of  the 
democratic  principle,  in  the  extent  thnt  ii  exiats  with  us,  to  ibe 
ioititutjons  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  European  natioas,  are  of 
the  uttnoat  importance  to  the  people  and  Btatesmen  of  thoae 
countries,  they  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
AmericenB.  He  hoi  exhibited,  wtih  admirabte  Bkill,  the  causes 
■nd  eirouniHlRTices  which  prepared  cur  forernlhera,  gradually,  for 
the  pnjoyment  of  free  inatitutiona,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
■ustain,  without  abusing,  the  utmost  liberty  that  was  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people.  In  tracing  these  causes,  in  examining  how  far 
ihey  continue  to  influence  our  conduct,  manners,  and  opinioni, 
mA  in  searching  for  the  means  of  preventing  their  decoy  or 
dMtmciion,  the  intelligent  American  reader  Will  find  no  better 
gnide  than  M.  Db  TocqnBvit.LE. 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  "  three  days"  revolution  in  Frantfl^ 
the  author  came  among  us  to  observe,  carefully  and  rritieal^^, 
the  operation  of  the  new  principle  on  which  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  and,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the  destinies  nf  the  i:ivili7ed 
world,  depend.  Filled  with  the  love  of  liberty,  but  remembering 
tbe  atrocities  which,  in  its  name,  had  been  commitied  under 
former  dynasties  at  home,  be  sought  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  it  was  regulated  in  America,  and  reconciled  with  social 
order.  By  his  laborious  investigations,  and  minute  observations 
of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  its  progress 
through  the  colonial  stale  to  independence,  he  found  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  people 
who  had  been  gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  peculiar 
eireniBstances.  and  by  their  local  position,  for  self-government; 
and  he  has  explained,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  mystery  that  baa 
baffled  Europeans  ond  perplexed  Americans  He  exhibits  us,  in 
our  present  condition,  a  new,  and,  to  Europeans,  a  strange  people. 
His  riews  of  our  political  institutions  are  more  general,  compre* 
hensive,  and  philosophic,  than  have  been  presented  by  any  writer, 
domestic  or  foreign.     He  has  traced  them  from  their  source, 
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democracy — the  power  of  the  people — and  hae  steadily  pursued 
this  foundation-principle  in  all  its  forms  and  modifications;  in 
the  frame  of  our  governments,  in  their  administration  hy  the  dif- 
ferent executives,  in  our  legislation,  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
judiciary,  in  our  manners,  in  religion,  in  the  freedom  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
various  subtle  recesses,  where  its  existence  was  scarcely  sus- 
pected. In  all  these,  he  analyzes  and  dissects  the  tendencies  of 
democracy ;  heartily  applauds  where  he  can,  and  faithfully  and 
mdependently  gives  warning  of  dangers  that  he  foresees.  No 
one  can  read  the  results  of  his  observations,  without  better  and 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  structure  of  our  governments,  of  the 
great  pillars  on  which  they  rest,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed :  nor  without  a  more  profound  and  more  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  formation, 
and  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
them  to  a  distant  posterity.  The  more  that  general  and  indef- 
inite notions  of  our  own  liberty,  greatness,  happiness,  &c.,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
merits  of  our  institutions,  the  peculiar  objects  they  are  calculated 
to  attain  or  promote,  and  the  means  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  better  will  every  citizen  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  great 
political  duty  of  guarding  those  means  against  the  approach  of 
corruption,  and  of  sustaining  them  against  the  violence  of  party 
commotions.  No  foreigner  has  ever  exhibited  such  a  deep,  clear, 
and  correct  insight  of  the  machinery  of  our  complicated  systems 
of  federal  and  state  governments.  The  most  intelligent  Euro- 
peans are  confounded  with  our  imperium  in  imperio  ;  and  their 
constant  wonder  is,  that  these  systems  are  not  continually  jost- 
ling each  other.  M.  De  Tocquevillb  has  clearly  perceived,  and 
traced  correctly  and  distinctly,  the  orbits  in  which  they  move 
and  has  described,  or  rather  defined,  our  federal  government 
with  an  accurate  precision,  unsurpassed  even  by  an  America? 
pen.  There  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who  will  not  derive 
instruction  from  our  author's  account  of  our  national  government 


or,  ai  fea.l,  *ho  wM)  noi   find   hm  •ovn    i<!c8s  sysiMnatiied,  and 
f*ndcrccl  more  fixed  aod  precise,  by  th«  peroral  uf  tlint  account. 

Among  other  tm^ects  di«ciiss(?d  by  ih«  auihor,  ihni  of  ibe  . 
potitictil  itiJlHence  of  the  institution  nf  Irinl  by  jury,  j«  one  of  the 
moHt  curiuiis  nnd  jnierestiug.  He  hus  certainlv  pR-seuwd  it  in  a 
■  light  entirely  neiv„iind  as  important  ns  it  is  new.  It  may  be  thM' 
he  huB  exaggerated  iia  influences  ns  "a  graiiiitona  public  vchool:" 
but  if  he  has,  ihe  error  will  be  readily  forgiven. 

Hi*  ?iew3  of  religion,  aa  connected  with  patriotiatn,  in  other 
words,  with  the  democratic  principle,  which  he  steadily  keeps  in 
»iew,  are  conceiveil  in  the  nublest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  fail  la  confirm  the  principles  already  so  thoroughly  and 
univers.illy  entertained  by  the  Aineriean  people.  And  no  one  can 
read  his  obeervatioos  on  the  union  of  "  church  and  state,"  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  goTernraeni, 
for  saving  us  from  nueb  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 

These  allusions  to  topics  that  have  interested  the  writer,  are 
not  iniended  ae  an  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  American  reader.  They  have 
been  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  appetite  for  the 
whole  feast,  than  as  exhibiting  the  choice  dainties  which  cover 
the  board. 

In  this  edition  the  notes  of  the  American  editor  are  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  immediate  connexion  with  those  parts 
of  the  ten  to  which  they  refer,  and  are  placed  between  braektti, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  author.  A  few  verbal  alter- 
ations have  been  made  by  another  hand,  where  they  seemed 
necessary  to  correct  errors  of  the  printer  or  translator. 

In  submitting  this  edition  to  the  public,  great  graiffication  is 
felt  at  the  evidence  it  alfiirds  of  one  mistake  in  our  author's  anti- 
cipations of  the  reception  of  his  work  by  the  American  peoplft 
They  have  shown,  that  if  they  have  tender  and  sensitive  spots, 
they  can  patiently  bear  their  being  probed  by  a  friendly  hand. 
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In  issuing  this  complete  edition  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  great  work  on  America,  the  Publishers  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  state  the  advantages 
which  the  present  possesses  over  previous  editions  of 
the  work.  Besides  incorporating  the  additional  notes 
and  emendations  contained  in  the  recent  Paris  edition, 
it  includes  an  original  and  copious  analytical  Index. 
The  sale  of  six  large  impressions  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  a  much  larger  circu- 
lation of  it  in  England  and  France,  sufficiently  attest 
the  high  estimation  with  which  it  has  been  regarded. 
The  entire  work  is  now  stereotyped,  having  been  care- 
fully collated,  and  passed  under  a  thorough  revision, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 

;!  more  befitting  its  character  as  the  standard  philosophi- 

.l|  cal  work  on  the  genius  of  democracy,  and  for,  what  it 

!;  is  belief ed  it  will  speedily  become,  a  text-book  of  the 

ii  schools,  and  a  classic  of  the  aget 

I;  This  edition  is  complete  in  one  large  volume,  and 

.  reduced  one-third  in  price. 
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Among  the  hotcI  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  during  my 
Btay  in  the  United  States,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  genera]  equahty  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovereii  tlie  pro- 
digious influence  which  this  primaiy  fact  exercises  on  (he  whole 
course  of  society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to  public  opinion, 
>nd  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the 
governing  powers,  and  pecuhar  habits  to  the  governed. 

I  speedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  this  fact  extends  far 
beyond  the  political  character  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  no  less  empire  over  civil  society  than  over  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  Hfe,  and  modifies  whatever  it  does  not  produce. 

The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of  American  society,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental  fact 
6om  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the  centra!  point  at 
which  all  my  observations  constantly  terminaled. 

I  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemisphere,  where  I 
unaglned  that  I  discerned  something  analogous  to  the  spectacle 
which  the  New  World  presented  to  me,  I  observed  that  the  equah- 
ty of  conditions  is  daily  advancing  toward  those  extreme  limits 
which  it  seems  to  have  reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
democracy  which  governs  the  American  coramunltLes,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  rising  into  power  in  Europe. 

I  hence  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  evident  to  all  alike  that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  go- 
ing on  among  us;  but  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and 
consequences.  To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  novel  accident,  which  SS 
such  may  still  be  checked ;  to  others  it  seems  irresistible,  because  it  is 


the  most  unifonn,  the  most  ai^cient^  and  the  liost  permanent  ten* 
dency  which  is  to  be  found  in  history. 

Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  territory  was  divided  among  a  small  number  of 
families,  who  were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  right  of  governing  descended  with  the  family  in- 
heritance from  generation  to  generation ;  force  was  the  only  means 
by  which  man  could  act  on  man ;  and  landed  property  was  the 
sole  source  of  power. 

Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded, 
and  began  to  exert  itself;  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes, 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  villain  and  the  lord ;  equality  pene- 
trated into  the  government  through  the  church,  and  the  being  who, 
as  a  serf,  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place 
as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and  not  unfrequently  above  the 
heads  of  kings. 

The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  and 
more  numeroiis,  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more 
civilized.  Thence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt ;  and  the  order 
of  legal  functionaries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals 
and  their  dusty  chambers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch, 
by  the  side  of  the  feudal  barons  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

WhUe  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their  great  enter- 
prises, and  the  nobles  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars, 
the  lower  orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The 
influence  of  money  began  to  be  perceptible  in  state  affairs.  The 
transactions  of  business  opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  finan- 
cier rose  to  a  station  of  political  influence  in  which  he  was  at  once 
flattered  and  despised. 

Gradually  the  spread  of  mental  acquirements,  and  the  increa»> 
ing  taste  fx*  literature  and  art,  opened  chances  of  success  to  talent; 
science  became  the  means  of  government,  intelligence  led  to  social 
power,  and  the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 

The  value  attached  to  the  privileges  of  birth,  decreased  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advance 
ment  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility  was  beyond  all  price ;  in 
tiie  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased ;  it  was  conferred  for  the  first 
time  in  1270 ;  and  equality  was  thus  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment by  the  aristocracy  itself. 


In  llic  course  of  ihesp  seven  hundred  years,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that,  in  order  to  resist  the  auttiority  of  the  crown  or  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share 
of  political  rights  to  the  people.  Or,  more  frequently,  the  king 
permitted  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the 
intention  of  repressing  the  aristocracy. 

In  France  the  kings  have  always  been  the  most  active  and  the 
most  conslant  of  levellers.  When  they  were  strotig  and  ambitious^ 
they  spared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  nobles ; 
vhen  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to 
rise  above  themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  their  tal- 
ent*, others  by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced 
every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection  ;  Louis  XV, 
deEcemled,  himself  and  all  his  court,  into  the  dusl. 

As  soon  a^  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
personal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power, 
every  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manu- 
^ciure,  was  a  fresh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Heoce- 
forward  every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engender- 
ed, and  every  new  desire  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  step  low- 
Bid  the  univereal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  love  of  war, 
the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  pqor  and  to 
empoverish  the  rich. 

From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the 
source  of  strength  anil  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
every  addition  to  science,  every  fresh  truth,  and  every  new  idea,  as 
a  gerraeof  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetryj 
eloquence,  and  memory,  the  grace  of  wit,  the  f^Iow  of  imagination, 
the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by 
Providen.-e  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
democracy ;  anil  even  when  they  were  in  the  possession  of  its  ad- 
versaries, they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing  into  relief  the  natu- 
ral greatness  of  man  ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  of 
civilization  and  knowledge  ;  and  literature  became  an  arsenal, where 
the  poorest  and  weakest  could  always  tind  weapons  to  their  hand. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with 
a  single  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which 
fias  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of  equality. 


The  crusades  and  the  v^ars  of  the  English  decimated  the  nobles, 
and  divided  their  possessions ;  the  erection  of  communes  introduced 
in  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monar- 
chy ;  the  invention  of  firearms  equalized  the  villain  and  the  noble 
on  the  field  of  battle  ;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  tbe 
minds  of  all  classes ;  the  post  i^as  organized  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  information  to  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace ;  and  protestantism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
ahke  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  discovery  of  America 
offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  placed  riches  and 
power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the  obscure. 

If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  invariably 
perceive  that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
roturier  has  gone  up ;  the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every 
half-century  brings  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will  veiy 
shortly  meet 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whitherso- 
ever we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  discover  the  same  continual  revo^ 
lution  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  everywhere 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy  ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by 
their  exertions  :  those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause, 
and  those  who  have  served  it  unwittingly  —  those  who  have  fought 
for  it,  and  those  who  have  declared  themselves  its  opponents — 
have  all  been  driven  along  in  the  same  track,  have  all  laboured  to 
one  end,  some  ignorantly,  and  some  unwillingly ;  all  have  been 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is,  there- 
fore, a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
divine  decree :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all 
human  interference,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to 
its  progress. 

Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which 
dates  from  so  far  back,  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  genera- 
tion ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the 
feudal  system,  and  vanquished  kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and 


the  ca^talist  1  Will  it  slop  now  that  it  has  grown  so  strong  and  its 
adversaries  so  weak  1 

None  can  say  which  way  we  are  going,  for  all  terms  of  com- 
parison are  wanting :  the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete 
in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  at 
my  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  j  so  that  the  extent  of  what 
already  exists  prevents  ua  from  foreseeing  what  may  be  yet  to 
come. 

The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  has  be«i 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread,  produced 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  sucli  amazing 
obotacles,  nnd  which  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it 
has  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to 
disclose  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will ;  we  can  discern 
them  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  ten- 
dency of  events  ;  1  know,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  the 
planets  move  in  the  orbits  traced  by  the  Creator's  finger. 

If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observalJOD  and  by 
RDcere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  of 
their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.  To  attempt  to  cTieck  democ- 
racy would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  na- 
tions would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  the  social  lot 
awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarmTnf  spectacle  ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  slopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it 
cannot  be  guided :  their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  litlle  white 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  di- 
rect our  aiTalrs  is  to  educate  the  democracy;  to  warm  its  faith,  if 
that  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals  ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  true  interests  for  its  blind  propensities;  to 
adapt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  com- 
pliance with  the  occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age. 


\ 


A  new  gcience  of  politics  is  indispensable  to  a  new  world. 

This,  however,  is  what  we  think  of  least ;  launched  in  the  middl 
of  a  rapid  stream,  we  obstinately  fix  our  eyes  on  the  ruins  which 
may  still  be  descried  upon  the  shore  we  have  left,  while  the  cw^ 
rent  sweeps  us  along,  and  drives  us  backward  toward  the  gulf. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  great  social  revolution  which  I 
have  been  describing,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  in  France ;  but 
it  has  always  been  borne  on  by  chance.  The  heads  of  the  state 
have  never  had  any  forethought  for  its  exigences,  and  its  victories 
have  been  obtained  without  their  consent  or  without  their  knowl- 
edge. The  most  powerful,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  moral 
classes  of  the  nation  havie  never  attempted  to  connect  themselves 
with  it  in  order  to  guide  it  The  people  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  to  its  wild  propensities,  and  it  has  grown  up  like  those 
outcasts  who  receive  their  education  in  the  public  streets,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  aught  but  the  vices  and  wretchedness  of  so- 
dety.  The  existence  of  a  democracy  was  seemingly  unknown, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  it  took  possesion  of  the  supreme  power. 
Everything  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices ;  it  was  wordiipped 
as  the  idol  of  strength ;  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  its  own 
excesses,  the  legislator  conceived  the  rash  project  of  annihilating 
its  power,  instead  of  instructing  it  and  correcting  its  vices ;  no  at« 
tempt  was  made  to  fit  it  to  govern,  but  all  were  bent  on  excluding 
it  from  the  government 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  democratic  revolution 
has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts  of  society,  without  that 
concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
was  necessary  to  render  such  a  revolution  beneficial.  We  have 
gotten  a  democracy,  but  without  the  conditions  which  lessen  its 
vices,  and  render  its  natural  advantages  more  prominent ;  and  al- 
though we  already  perceive  the  evils  it  brings,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

While  the  power  of  the  crown,  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
peaceably  governed  the  nations  of  Europe,  society  possessed,  in  the 
midst  of  its  wretchedness,  several  different  advantages  which  can 
now  scarcely  be  appreciated  or  conceived. 

The  power  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince ;  and  the  monarch  who  felt  the 
almost  divine  diaracter  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 


tiuie,  lieriifd  u  motive  far  the  just  use  of  his  power  from  the  r^ 
■pect  wiiich  he  inspired. 

High  as  they  were  placed  above  the  people,  the  nohles  could 
not  but  take  that  calm  and  benevolent  interest  in  its  fate  which  th<; 
shepherd  feels  toward  his  flock;  and  without  acknowledging  the 
poor  as  their  equals,  they  watched  over  the  destinT  of  those  whose 
welfare  Providence  had  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  people,  never  having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  social  con- 
dition different  from  its  own,  and  entertaining  no  expectation  ot 
ever  ranking  with  its  chiefs,  received  benefits  from  them  Avithout 
discussing  their  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  when  they  were 
clement  and  just,  hut  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servility  to 
their  exactions,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  of  God. 
Custom,  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  had  moreover  created  a  spe- 
cies of  law  in  the  midst  of  violence,  and  establislied  cerlain  limits 
to  oppression. 

As  the  noble  never  suspected  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate,  and 
BS  the  serf  looked  upon  his  own  inferiority  as  a  consequence  of  the 
nomutable  order  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  good-will  took  place  between  two  classes  so  differently 
gifted  by  fate.  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  then  to  be  found 
in  society  ;  but  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  degraded. 

Men  are  are  not  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased 
by  the  habit  of  obedience ;  but  by  the  exerciseof  power  which  they 
believe  to  be  illegal,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  they  con- 
sder  to  be  usurped  and  oppressive. 

On  one  side  were  wealth,  strength,  and  leisure,  accompanied  by 
the  refinement  of  luxury,  the  elegance  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of 
wit,  and  the  religion  of  art.  On  the  other  were  labor,  and  a  rude 
ignorance ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  coarse  and  ignorant  multitude, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  energetic  passions,  generous 
sentiments,  profound  religious  convictions,  and  independent  virtues. 

The  body  of  a  slale  thus  organized,  might  boast  of  its  stability, 
its  power,  and  above  all,  of  its  glory. 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed,  and  gradually  the  two  ranka 
mingle ;  the  divisions  which  once  severed  mankind,  are  lowered ; 
property  is  divided,  power  is  held  in  common,  (he  light  of  intelli 
gence  spreads,  and  the  capacities  of  all  classes  are  equally  cultiva 
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ted ;  the  state  becomes  democratic^  and  the  empire  of  democracy  is 
slowly  and  peaceably  introduced  into  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  profess  an  equal 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  common 
authors ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  would  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to 
the  chief  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  but  a  quiet  and  ra- 
tional persuasion.  Every  individual  being  in  the  possession  of 
rights  which  he  is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  reliance  and  re- 
ciprocal courtesy  would  arise  between  all  classes,  alike  removed 
from  pride  and  meanness. 

The  people,  well  acquainted  with  its  true  interests,  would  allow, 
that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  its  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  citizens  might  supply  the  individual  exertions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  community  would  be  alike  protected  from  anarcny 
and  from  oppression. 

I  admit  that  in  a  democratic  state  thus  constituted,  society  will 
not  be  stationary ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  social  body  may  be 
regulated  and  directed  forward ;  if  there  be  less  splendour  than  in 
the  halls  of  an  aristocracy,  the  contrast  of  misery  will  be  Jess  fre- 
quent also ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  may  be  less  excessive,  but 
those  of  comfort  will  be  more  general ;  the  sciences  may  be  less 
perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  will  be  less  common  ;  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  feelings  will  be  repressed,  and  the  habits  of  the 
nation  softened ;  there  will  be  more  vices  and  fewer  crimes. 

In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  of  an  ardent  faith,  great  sacri- 
fices may  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  a  commonwealth  by  an 
appeal  to  their  understandings  and  their  experience :  each  individ 
ui..  «nll  feel  the  same  necessity  for  uniting  with  his  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  his  own  weakness ;  and  as  he  knr)ws  that  if  they  are  to 
assist  he  must  co-operate,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  his  personal 
mterest  is  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant,  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  less  strong ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain  quiet, 
not  because  it  despairs  of  melioration,  but  because  it  ^s  conscious 
of  the  advantages  of  its  condition. 
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If  all  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  were  not  good  or 
sseful,  sociely  would  at  least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  were 
useful  and  good  ;  and  having  once  and  for  ever  renounced  the  social 
advaQtaires  of  aristocracy,  mankind  would  enter  into  possession  ol 
ftll  the  benefits  which  democracy  can  afford. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  what  we  have  adopted  in  the  place  ol 
those  institutions,  those  ideas,  and  those  customs  of  our  forefathers 
which  we  have  abandoned. 

The  speli  of  royalty  is  broken,  but  it  has  not  been  succeeded  b; 
the  majesty  of  the  laws;  the  people  have  learned  to  despise  all 
authority.  But  fear  now  extorts  a  larger  tribute  of  obedience  than 
that  which  was  formerly  paid  by  reverence  and  by  love. 

I  perceive  that  we  have  destroyed  those  independent  bdnga 
which  were  able  to  cope  with  tyranny  single-handed ;  but  it  is  the 
government  that  has  inherited  the  privileges  of  which  families, 
corporations,  and  individuals,  have  been  deprived  ;  the  weakness  of 
the  whole  community  has,  therefore,  succeeded  to  that  influence  of 
a  small  body  of  citizens,  which,  if  it  was  sometimes  oppressive, 
was  often  conservative. 

The  division  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance  which  separa- 
ted  the  rich  from  the  poor  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  they 
draw  to  esch  other,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more 
vehement  the  envy  and  the  dread  with  which  they  resist  each 
other's  claims  to  power  ;  the  notion  of  right  is  alike  insensible  to 
both  classes,  and  force  affords  to  both  the  only  argument  for  the 
present,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future. 

The  poor  man  retains  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathers  without 
their  faith,  and  their  ignorance  without  their  virtues;  he  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  the  rule  of  his  actions,  with- 
out understanding  the  science  which  controls  it,  and  his  egotism  is 
[io  less  blind  than  his  devotedness  was  formerly. 

If  society  is  tranquil,  it  is  not  because  it  relies  upon  its  strength 
and  its  w-ell-being,  but  because  it  knows  its  weakness  and  its  in- 
firmities: a  single  effort  may  cost  it  its  life;  everybody  feels  the 
evil,  but  no  one  has  courage  or  energy  enough  to  seek  the  cure ; 
the  desires,  the  regret,  the  sorrows,  qnd  the  joys  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce nothii^  that'is  visible  or  permanent,  like  the  passions  of  old 
men  which  terminate  in  impotence. 

Wb  have,  then,  abandoned  whatever  advantages  the  old  state  of 
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diings  affordedy  without  receiTuig  any  compensatioii  from  our  pres 
ent  coadition ;  haying  destroyed  an  aristocracy,  we  seem  inclined 
to  survey  its  ruins  with  complacency,  and  to  fix  onr  abode  in  the 

midst  of  them. 

The  phenomena  which  the  intellectual  world  presents  are  not 
less  deplorable.  The  democracy  of  France,  checked  in  its  coarse 
or  abandoned  to  its  lawless  passions,  has  overthrown  whatever 
crossed  its  path,  and  has  shaken  all  that  it  has  not  destroyed.  Its 
control  over  society  has  not  been  gradually  mtroduced,  or  peace- 
ably established,  but  it  has  constantly  advanced  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
order, and  the  agitation  of  a  conflict.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
each  partisan  is  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  his  opinions  by  die 
opinions  and  the  excesses  of  his  opponents,  until  he  loses  sight  of 
the  end  of  his  exertions,  and  holds  a  language  which  disguises  his 
real  sentiments  or  secret  instincts.  Hence  arises  the  strange  con- 
fusion which  we  are  beholding. 

I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  history  more  wor&y  of 
sorrow  and  of  pity  than  the  scenes  which  are  happening  under  our 
eyes ;  it  is  as  if  the  natural  bond  which  unites  the  opinions  of  man 
to  his  tastes,  and  his  actions  to  his  principles,  was  now  broken;  the 
sympathy  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  between  the  feel- 
ings and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
laws  of  moral  analogy  to  be  abolished. 

Zealous  Christians  may  be  found  among  us,  whose  minds  are  nur- 
tured in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  who  readily 
espouse  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  as  the  source  of  all  moral 
greatness.  Christianity,  which  has  declared  that  all  men  are  equal 
m  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  refuse  to  acJmowledge  that  all  citi- 
zens are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  by  a  singular  concourse 
of  events,  reUgion  is  entangled  in  those  institutions  which  democ- 
racy assails,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  reject  the  equality 
it  loves,  and  to  curse  that  cause  of  liberty  as  a  foe,  which  it  might 
bdlow  by  its  alliance. 

By  the  side  t)f  these  religious  men  I  discern  others  whose  looks 
are  turned  tor  the  earth  more  than  to  heaven ;  they  are  the  partisans 
of  liberty,  not  only  as  the  source  of  the  noblest  virtues,  but  more 
especially  as  the  root  of  all  solid  advantages ;  and  they  sincerely 
desire  to  extend  its  sway,  and  to  impart  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  hasten  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  re- 
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ligioD,  for  they  mast  know  that  liberty  cannot  be  established  with- 
out morality,  nor  moralitj-  without  faith :  but  they  have  seen  re- 
ligion in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  and  they  inquire  no  farther; 
some  of  them  attack  it  openly,  and  the  remainder  are  afraid  to  de- 
fend it. 

In  former  ages  slavery  has  been  advocated  bj  the  venal  and 
Ilia vish -minded,  while  the  independent  and  the  warm-hearted  were 
Btruggling  without  hope  to  save  the  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
men  of  high  and  generous  characters  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
whose  opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  and  who 
praise  that  servility  which  thcj'  have  themselves  never  known. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  its  sanctity  and  its  majesty,  and  loudly  claim  for 
humanity  those  rights  which  they  have  always  disowned. 

There  are  virtuous  and  peaceful  individuals  whose  pure  morality, 
quiet  habits,  affluence,  and  talents,  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
•urrounding  population  ;  their  love  of  their  country  is  sincere,  and 
4ey  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  its  welfare, 
but  they  confound  the  abuses  of  civilization  with  its  benefits,  and 
the  idea  of  evil  is  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  that  of  novelty. 

Not  far  from  this  class  is  another  party,  whose  object  is  to  ma- 
tersltse  mankind,  to  hit  upon  what  is  expedient  without  heeding 
what  is  just;  to  acquire  knowledge  without  faith,  and  prosperity 
apart  from  virtue ;  assuming  the  title  of  the  champions  of  modern 
civilization,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  station  which  they  ui^urp 
with  insolence,  and  from  which  they  are  driven  by  tbeir  own  un- 


Where  are  we  then  ? 

The  religionists  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  attack  religion  ;  the  high-minded  and  the  noble  advocate 
subjection,  and  the  meanest  and  most  sen-ile  minds  preach  inde- 
pendence; honest  and  enlightened  citizens  are  opposed  to  all  prog- 
ress, while  men  without  palrinlism  and  without  principles,  are  iHe 
apostles  of  civilization  and  of  intelligence. 

Has  such  been  the  fate  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own  ?  and  has  man  always  inhabited  a  world,  like  the  present, 
where  nothing  is  linked  together,  where  virtue  is  without  genius, 
and  genius  without  honour ;  where  the  love  of  order  is  confounded 
with  a  taste*for  oppression,  and  the  holy  rites  of  freedom  with  a 
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contempt  of  law ;  where  the  light  thrown  by  conscience  on  human 
actions  is  dim,  and  where  nothing  seems  to  be  any  longer  foi  bidden 
or  allowed,  honorable  or  shameful,  false  or  true  ? 

T  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  Creator  made  man  to  leave 
Inm  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  intellectual  miseries  which  sur- 
round us :  God  destines  a  calmer  and  a  more  certain  future  to  the 
communities  of  Europe ;  I  am  unacquainted  with  his  designs,  but  I 
shall  not  cease  to  believe  in  them  because  I  cannot  fathom  them, 
and  I  had  rather  mistrust  my  own  capacity  than  his  justice. 

There  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  great  revolution  which 
I  am  speaking  of  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits ; 
it  has  been  effected  with  ease  and  simplicity,  say  rather  that 
this  country  has  attained  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution which  we  are  undergoing,  without  having  experienced  the 
revolution  itself. 

The  emigrants  who  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  severed  the  democratic 
principle  from  all  the  principles  which  repressed  it  in  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe,  and  transplanted  it  unalloyed  to  the  New 
World.  It  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
to  put  forth  its  consequences  in  the  laws  by  influencing  the  manners 
of  the  country. 

It  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
arrive,  like  the  Americans,  at  an  almost  complete  equaUty  of  con- 
ditions. But  I  do  not  conclude  from  this,  that  we  shall  ever  be 
necessarily  led  to  draw  the  same  political  consequences  which  the 
Americans  have  derived  from  a  similar  social  organization.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  they  have  chosen  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  democracy  may  adopt ;  but  the  identity  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  laws  and  manners  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  immense  interest  we  have  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  in  each  of  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have 
exanjined  America ;  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction  by  which 
we  may  ourselves  profit  Whoever  should  imagine  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  panegyric  would  be  strangely  mistaken,  and  on 
reading  this  book,  he  will  perceive  that  such  was  not  my  design : 
nor  has  it  been  my  object  to  advocate  any  form  of  government  in 
particular,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to 
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be  found  in  any  legislation;  I  have  not  even  affected  to  discuss 
whether  the  social  revolulion,  which  I  believe  to  be  irresistible,  is 
■drantKgeoiis  or  prejudicial  to  mankind  ;  I  have  acknowledged  this 
revolution  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  ac- 
complish men  t  ;  and  I  have  selected  the  nation,  from  among  those 
which  have  imdergone  it,  in.which  its  developiueni  has  been  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  most  complete,  in  order  to  discern  its  natural  conse- 
quences, and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  distinguish  the  means  by  which  it 
■nay  be  rendered  profitable.  I  confess  that  in  America  I  saw  more 
than  America  ;  1  sought  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with  its  in- 
clinations, ila  character,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to 
learn  what  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  iti  progress. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  1  have  attempted  to  show  the  ten- 
dency given  to  the  laws  by  the  democracy  of  America,  which  is 
abandoned  almost  without  restraint  (o  its  instinctive  propensities ; 
sad  to  eichibit  the  course  it  prescribes  to  the  government,  and  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  affairs.  I  have  sought  to  discover  the  evils 
and  the  advantages  which  it  produces.  I  have  examined  the  pre- 
cautions used  by  the  Americans  to  direct  it,  as  well  as  those  which 
tbey  have  not  adopted,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  enable  it  to  govern  society. 

It  was  my  intention  to  depict,  in  a  second  part,  the  influence 
which  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule  of  democracy  exercise 
(Ki  the  civil  society,  the  h<)bits,  the  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Americans  ;  I  begin,  however,  to  feel  less  ardour  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  project,  since  the  excellent  work  of  my  friend  and 
travelling  companion  M.  de  Beaumont  has  been  given  to  the  world,* 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making  known  what 
I  saw  in  America,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  has  been  my  sincere 
desire,  and  that  I  have  never,  knowingly,  moulded  facts  to  ideas, 
instead  of  ideas  to  facts. 

Whenever  a  point  could  be  established  by  the  aid  of  written 
documents,  1  have  had  recourse  lo  the  original  text,  and  to  the 
most  authentic  and  approved  works.f    I  have  cited  my  autfiorities 

•  Tbi>  work  »  enlilled,  Marie,  on  I'l^ta' 

t  LFfitliiInc  and  administrative  docurnvnl 

•f  pahli^cw  *b'c)i  I  shall  nlvuya  reinenibe 

Mm,  IhfD  Sccleury  of  Vt^ii'.  luJ  talf  Am« 
M  the  Hoioo  of  Con^vi"..  .Mr.  LlvlDgilon  t 
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iQ  the  notes,  and  any  one  n  ay  refer  to  them.  Whenever  an  opinion, 
a  political  custom,  or  a  remark  on  the  manners  of  the  cowitry  was 
concerned,  I  endeavoured  to  consult  the  most  enlightened  men  I  met 
vith.  If  the  point  in  question  was  important  or  doubtful,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  one  testimony,  but  I  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Here  the  reader  must  necessarily 
believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  could  frequently  have  quoted  names 
which  are  either  known  to  him,  or  which  deserve  to  be  so,  in  proof 
of  what  I  advance ;  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  this  prac- 
tice. A  stranger  frequently  hears  important  truths  at  the  fireside  of 
his  host,  which  the  latter  would  perhaps  conceal  even  from  the  ear 
of  friendship ;  he  consoles  himself  with  his  guest,  for  the  silence  to 
which  he  is  restricted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  traveller's  stay  takes 
away  all  fear  of  his  indiscretion.  I  carefully  noted  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  but  these  notes  will  never 
leave  my  writing-case ;  I  had  rather  injure  the  success  of  my  state- 
ments than  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  strangers  who  repay 
the  generous  hospitality  they  have  received  by  subsequent  chagrin 
and  annoyance. 

I  am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  care,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  this  book,  if  any  one  ever  chooses  to  criti- 
cise it. 

Those  readers  who  may  examine  it  closely  will  discover  the 
fundamental  idea  which  connects  the  several  parts  together.  But 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  I  have  had  to  treat  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  oppose  an  isolated  fact  to  the 
body  of  facts  which  I  quote,  or  an  Isolated  idea  to  the  body  of  ideas 
1  put  forth.  I  hope  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  which  has  guided  my 
labours,  and  that  my  book  may  be  judged  by  the  general  impres- 
sion it  leaves,  as  I  have  formed  my  own  judgement  not  on  any  single 
reason,  but  upon  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  be  undei  - 
stood  is  obliged  to  push  all  his  ideas  to  their  utmost  theoretical  con- 
sequences, and  oflen  to  the  verge  of  what  is  false  or  impracticable; 
for  if  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  quit  the  rules  of  logic  in  active 

greate:  part  of  the  docamenu  I  possess  relatiTe  to  the  federal  goreroment.  Mr. 
LiYiiigstoD  is  one  of  tliose  rare  indiTidaals  whom  one  lores,  respects,  and  admires 
from  their  writings,  and  to  whom  one  is  happy  to  inoir  the  debt  of  gratitude  on  fjr. 
ther  acqaaintanca. 
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Bfe,  such  is  oot  the  case  in  discourse,  and  a  man  finds  that  almost 
88  many  difficulties  spiing  from  inconsistency  of  language,  as  usually 
arise  from  con^tency  of  conduct. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  myself  what  many  readers  will  oon- 
aier  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  This  book  is  written  to 
favour  no  particular  views,  and  in  composing  it  I  have  entertained 
no  dengn  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party :  1  have  undertaken 
BOt  to  see  dilT^ently,  but  to  look  farther  than  parties,  and  while 
tbey  are  busied  for  the  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
tatrut. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 


FIRST  PART. 


CHAPTER  L 

BZTEBIOB   FORM   OF   NORTH   ABIERICA. 

North  America  divided  into  two  rast  regions,  one  inclining  toward  the  Pole^  the  otHer 
toward  the  Equator. — Valley  of  the  Mississippi. — ^Traces  of  the  ReTolutions  of  the 
Globe. — Shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  £lnglish  Colonies  were  founded.— 
Difference  in  the  Appearance  of  North  and  of  South  America  at  the  Time  of  their 
Discovery. — Forests  of  North  America. — Prairies. — Wandering  Tribes  of  Natives. — 
Their  outward  Appearance,  Manners,  and  Language. — Traces  of  an  unknown  people. 

North  America  presents  in  its  external  form  certain  general 
features,  which  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  at  the  first  glance. 

A  sort  of  methodical  order  seems  to  have  regulated  the  separation 
of  land  and  water,  mountains  and  valleys.  A  simple  but  grand  ar- 
rangement is  discoverable  amid  the  confusion  of  objects  and  the 
prodigious  variety  of  scenes. 

This  continent  is  divided,  almost  equally,  into  two  vast  regions, 
one  of  which  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  arctic  pole,  and  by 
the  two  great  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  It  stretches  toward  the 
south,  forming  a  triangle,  whose  irregular  sides  meet  at  length  be- 
low the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

TTie  second  region  begins  where  tlie  other  terminates,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 

TTie  one  slopes  gently  toward  the  pole,  the  other  toward  the 
equator. 

The  territory  comprehended  in  the  first  regions  descends  toward 
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the  north  with  so  imperceptible  a  slope  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a  level  plain.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  immense  tract  of 
comitry  there  are  neither  high  mountains  nor  deep  valleys.  Streams 
meander  through  it  irregularly;  great  rivers  mix  their  currents, 
separate  and  meet  again,  disperse  and  form  vast  marshes,  lonng 
all  trace  of  their  channels  in  the  labyrinth  of  waters  they  have 
themselves  created ;  and  thus,  at  length,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings, fall  into  the  polar  seas.  The  great  lakes  which  bound  this 
first  region  are  not  walled  in,  hke  most  of  those  in  the  Old  World, 
between  hills  and  rocks.  Their  banks  are  flat,  and  rise  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  their  waters ;  each  of  them  thus  forming  a 
vast  bowl  filled  to  the  brim.  The  slightest  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  globe  would  cause  their  waters  to  rush  either  toward  the 
pole  or  to  the  tropical  sea. 

The  second  region  is  more  varied  on  its  surface,  and  better  suited 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  Two  long  chains  of  mountains  divide  it 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  the  Allegany  ridge  takes  the  form 
of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  other  is  parallel  with  the 
Pacific 

The  space  which  lies  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains 
contains  1,341,649  square  miles.*  Its  surface  is  therefore  about 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  France. 

This  vast  territory,  however,  forms  a  single  valley,  one  ade  of 
which  descends  gradually  fix>m  the  rounded  summits  of  the  AUe- 
ganies,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  uninterrupted  course  toward  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flows  an  inunense  river,  into  which 
the  various  streams  issuing  firom  the  mountains  fall  fix>m  all  parts. 
In  memory  of  their  native  land,  the  French  formerly  called  this 
river  the  St  Louis.  The  Indians,  in  their  pompous  language,  have 
named  it  the  Father  of  Waters,  or  the  Misossippi. 

The  Missis^ppi  takes  its  source  above  the  limit  of  the  two  great 
regions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  table-land  where  they  unite.  Near  the  same  spot  rises  another 
OTer.t  which  empties  itself  into  the  polar  seas.  Tlie  course  of  the 
dppi  is  at  first  devious :  it  winds  several  times  towaid  the 


•  Darby's  "  View  of  the  Unitol  States." 

*  Mackeiuie's  riTer. 


north,  whence  it  rose  j  and,  at  length,  after  haring  been  delayed  is 
lakes-  and  marshes,  it  flows  slowly  onward  to  the  south. 

SoiDetimes  quietly  gliding  along  the  argillaceous  bed  which  na< 
lore  lias  assigned  to  it ;  sometimes  swollen  by  storms,  the  Missis- 
mppi  waters  2,500  miles  in  its  course.*  At  the  distance  of  1,364 
miles  from  its  mouth  this  river  attains  an  average  depth  of  fifteen 
feet;  and  it  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  300  tuns  burden  for  a  course 
of  nearly  600  miles.  Fifty-seveji  large  navigable  rivers  contribute 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  among  others  the  Missouri, 
which  traverses  a  space  of  2,600  miles;  the  Arkansas  of  1.300 
miles;  the  Red  river  1.000  miles;  four  whose  courae  is  from  800 
to  1,000  miles  in  length,  viz:  the  Illinois,  the  Si.  Peter's,  the  SL 
Francis,  and  the  Moingona  ;  be»de  a  countless  multitude  of  rivu- 
lets which  unite  from  all  parts  their  tributary  streams. 

The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  seems  formed  to 
be  the  bed  of  this  mighty  river,  which  like  a  god  of  antiquity  dis- 
penses both  good  and  evil  in  its  course.  On  the  shores  of  the  stream 
nature  displays  an  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  in  proportion  as  you  re- 
cede from  its  banks,  the  powers  of  vegelatioti  languish,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  the  plants  that  survive  have  a  sickly  growth.  No- 
where have  the  great  convulsions  of  the  globe  left  more  evident 
traces  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis»ssippi :  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  shows  the  powerful  effects  of  water,  both  by  its  fertility 
and  by  il-s  barrenness.  The  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean  accu- 
mulated enormous  beds  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  \-alley,  which 
they  levelled  as  they  retired.  Upon  the  right  shore  of  the  river  are 
seen  immense  plains,  as  smooth  as  if  the  husbandman  had  passed 
over  them  with  his  roller.  As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the 
■oil  becomes  more  and  more  unequal  and  stenl ;  the  ground  is,  as 
it  were,  pierced  in  a  thousand  places  by  primitive  rocks,  which  ap 
pear  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton  whose  flesh  is  partly  consumed 
The  siurface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  granitic  sand,  and  huge 
irregular  masses  of  stone,  among  which  a  few  plants  force  their 
growth,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  green  field  covered  wilh  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  edifice.  These  stones  and  this  sand  discover,  on  ei- 
uoination,  a  perfect  analogy  with  those  which  compose  the  arid 
•od  broken  summits  of  the  Rock)'  mountains.    The  flood  of  waters 

•  Wsrden'i  "  DpMripiioii  of  Itif  Coiled  Siat*i." 
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which  washed  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  afterward  car^ 
ried  away  portions  of  the  rocks  themselves;  and  these,  dashed  and 
bruised  against  the  neighbouring  cliffii,  were  left  scattered  like 
wrecks  at  their  feet* 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  mag- 
nificent dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man^s  abode ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  but  a  mighty  desert 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleganies,  oetween  the  base  of  these 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  and 
sand,  which  the  sea  appears  to  have  left  behind  as  it  retired.  The 
mean  breadth  of  this  territory  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles ; 
but  it  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  This  part  of  the 
American  continent  has  a  soil  which  offers  every  obstacle  to  the 
husbandman,  and  its  vegetation  is  scanty  and  unvaried. 

Upon  this  inhospitable  coast  the  first  united  efforts  of  human  in- 
dustry were  made.  This  tongue  of  arid  land  was  the  cradle  of 
those  English  colonies  which  were  destined  one  day  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  centre  of  power  still  remains  there ; 
while  in  the  backward  states  the  true  elements  of  the  great  people, 
to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  continent  belongs,  are  secretly 
springing  up. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles, 
and  afterward  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  they  thought  them- 
selves transported  into  those  fabulous  regions  of  which  poets  had 
sung.  The  sea  sparkled  with  phosphoric  light,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary transparency  of  its  waters  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  navi- 
gator all  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  deep  abyss.f  Here 
and  there  appeared  little  islands  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants, 
and  resembling  baskets  of  flowers,  floating  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Every  object  which  met  the  sight,  in  this  enchanting 
region,  seemed  prepared  to  satisfy  tlie  wants,  or  contribute  to  the 
pleasures  of  man.  Almost  all  the  trees  were  loaded  >%nth  nourish* 
ing  fruits,  and  those  which  were  useless  as  food,  delighted  the  eye 
by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  tleir  colours.    In  groves  of  fragrant 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Make  Bran  tells  us  (toI.  t.,  p.  7S6)  that  the  water  of  the  Caribbean  aea  is  to 
transparent,  that  corals  and  fish  are  discernible  at  a  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  Hip 
ship  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  the  navigator  became  giddy  as  his  eye  penetrated 
thriMigh  the  crystal  flood,  and  beheld  submarme  gardens,  or  beds  of  shells,  or  gilded 
ikhes  gliding  among  tufts  and  thickets  of  seaweed. 


a-tret-s,  wild  figs,  flowering  myrtles,  acacias,  and  oltatiiltts, 
which  were  hung  with  festoons  of  various  cliinbing-piants,  covered 
with  flowers,  a  multitude  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe  displayed 
tbtir  bright  plumage, glittering  with  purple  and  azure,  and  mingled 
tli«r  warbling  in  the  harmony  of  a  world  teeming  with  life  and 

Underneath  this  brilliant  exterior  death  was  concealed.  The  air 
of  these  climates  had  so  ener\ating  an  influence  that  man,  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  present  enJoymeDt,  was  rendered  regardless 
of  the  future. 

North  America  appeared  under  a  very  different  aspect :  there, 
everything  was  grave,  serious,  and  solemn ;  it  seemed  created  to 
be  Ihe  domain  of  intelligence,  as  the  south  was  that  of  sensual  de- 
light, A  turbulent  and  foggy  ocean  washed  its  Ghores.  It  was 
girded  round  by  a  belt  of  granitic  rocks,  or  by  wide  plains  of  sand. 
The  foliage  of  its  woods  was  dark  and  gloomy;  for  they  weie 
composed  of  firs,  larches,  evergreen  oaks,  wild  olive-trees,  and 
laurels. 

Beyond  this  outer  belt  lay  the  thick  shades  of  the  central  forests, 
where  the  largest  trees  which  are  produced  in  the  two  hemispheres 
grow  side  by  side.  The  plane,  the  calatpa,  the  sugar-maple,  and 
flie  Virginian  poplar,  mingled  their  branches  with  those  of  the  oak, 
Ibe  beech,  and  the  lime. 

In  these,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World,  destruction  was 
perpetually  going  on.  The  ruins  of  vegetation  were  heaped  upon 
each  other ;  but  there  was  no  labouring  hand  to  remove  them,  and 
thar  decay  was  not  rapid  enough  to  make  room  for  the  continual 
work  of  reproduction.  Climbing-plants,  grasses,  and  other  herbs, 
forced  their  way  through  the  mass  of  dying  trees ;  ihey  crept  along 
their  bending  trunks,  found  nourishment  in  their  dusty  cavities,  and 
a  passage  beneath  the  lifeless  bark.  Thus  decay  gave  its  assistance 
to  life,  and  their  respective  productions  were  mingled  togplher. 
The  depths  of  these  forests  were  gloomy  and  obscure,  and  a  thou- 
sand rivulets,  undirected  in  their  coui-se  by  human  industry,  pie- 
semed  in  them  a  constant  moisture.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
flowers,  wild  fruits,  or  birds,  beneath  their  shades.  The  fall  of  a 
tree  overthrown  1^  age,  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  the  low- 

•  Ste  Apprnaii  B. 
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Jig  of  the  bofiklOy  and  the  howling  of  the  vnnd^  were  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  silence  of  nature. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  riyer  the  woods  almost  disappeared ;  in 
their  stead  were  seen  prairies  of  immense  extent  Whether  nature 
in  her  infinite  yariety  had  denied  the  germes  of  trees  to  these  fertile 
plsdns,  or  whether  they  had  once  been  covered  with  forests,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  a  question  which  nei* 
ther  tradition  nor  scientific  research  has  been  able  to  resolye. 

These  immense  deserts  were  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  in- 
habitants. Some  wandering  tribes  had  been  for  ages  scattered 
among  the  forest  shades  or  the  green  pastures  of  the  prairie.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  these  savages  possessed 
certain  points  of  resemblance  which  bore  witness  of  their  common 
origin :  but  at  the  same  time  they  differed  from  all  other  known 
races  of  men  :*  they  were  neither  white  like  the  Europeans,  nor 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  black  like  the  negroes.  Their 
sldn  was  reddish  brown,  their  hair  long  and  shining,  their  lips  thin, 
and  their  cheek-bones  very  prominent.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  North  American  tribes  were  various  as  far  as  regarded  their 
words,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules.  Those 
rules  differed  in  several  points  from  such  as  had  been  observed  to 
govern  the  origin  of  language. 

The  idiom  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  new 
combinations,  and  bespoke  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
the  Indians  of  our  days  would  be  incapable. f 

The  social  state  of  these  tribes  differed  also  in  many  respects 
from  all  that  was  seen  in  the  Old  World.  They  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  freely  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  other  races  more  civilized  than  their  own. 

Accordingly,  they  exhibited  none  of  those  indistinct,  incoherent 

*  With  the  progress  of  discoYery,  some  resembtsnce  has  been  found  to  ex<st  be 
Iween  the  physical  conformation,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  :f  Nortk 
America,  and  those  of  the  Tongous,  Mantchou?,  Moguls,  Tartars,  and  other  «  ander- 
iog  tribes  of  Asia.  The  land  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  not  Tery  distant  from  Bch* 
ring's  stntt ;  which  mUowt  of  the  supposition,  that  at  a  remote  period  they  gvim 
inhabitants  to  the  desert  continent  of  America.  But  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  y«c 
been  clearly  elucidated  by  science.  See  Malte  Brno,  toI.  r. ;  the  works  of  Hum* 
boldt ;  Fischer,  ''  Conjecture  sur  POrigine  des  Am^ricains ;"  Adair  "  History  of  the 
American  Indians." 

t  See  Appervliz  C. 
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mtkiiu  of  right  and  wrong,  none  of  that  deep  corruption  of  man- 
ners that  is  usually  joined  with  ignorance  and  rudeness  among  na- 
liom  which,  lifter  advancing  to  civitiiation,  have  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  barbarism.  The  Indian  waa  indebted  to  no  one  but  hira- 
<elf ;  his  virtues,  his  vices,  and  his  prejudices,  were  his  own  work; 
be  itii  grown  up  in  the  wild  independence  of  his  nature. 

If,  in  polished  countries,  the  lowest  of  the  people  lire  rude  and 
Oncivil,  it  is  not  merely  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but 
Ibat,  being  k,  they  ere  in  daily  contact  with  rich  and  enlightened 
tDen.  Tlie  sight  of  their  own  hard  lot  and  of  their  weakness,  wfaicli 
■re  daily  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  power  of  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  excites  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  the  seiiti- 
Btents  of  anger  and  of  fear :  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  and 
of  their  dependance  irritates  while  it  humiliates  them.  This  state 
of  mind  displays  itself  in  their  manners  and  language  ;  Ihey  are  at 
nee  insolent  and  servile.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by 
observation  ;  the  people  are  more  rude  in  aristocratic  countries  than 
ebewhere  ;  in  opulent  cities  than  in  rural  districts,  in  those  places 
wberf  the  rich  and  powerful  are  assembled  together,  the  weak  and 
the  indigent  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  their  inferior  condition. 
Unable  lo  perceive  a  single  chance  of  regaining  their  equality, they 
give  up  to  despair,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  below  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

This  unfortunate  effect  of  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  not  ob- 
sen'able  in  savage  life ;  the  Indians,  although  they  are  ignorant  and 
poor,  are  &\\ial  and  free, 

At  the  period  when  Europeans  first  came  among  them,  the  na- 
tives of  North  America  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  riches,  and 
indifferent  to  the  enjoyments  which  civilized  man  procures  to  him- 
self by  their  means.  Nevertheless,  tbere  was  nothing  coarse  in 
their  demeanour ;  they  practised  an  habitual  reserve,  and  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  politeness. 

Mild  and  hospitable  when  at  peace,  though  merciless  in  war  be- 
yond any  knoivn  degree  of  human  ferocity,  the  Indian  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  die  of  hunger  in  order  to  succour  the  stranger  who 
asked  admittance  by  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut — yet  he  could 
teai  in  pieces  with  his  hands  the  still  quivering  limbs  of  bis  prisoner 
The  famous  republics  of  antiquity  never  gave  examples  of  more 
nnsbaken  courage,  more  haughty  spirits,  or  more  intractable  love 
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of  indepcLdence,  than  were  hidden  in  former  times  among  the  wild 
forests  of  the  New  World.*  The  Europeans  produced  no  great 
impression  when  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  North  America: 
their  presence  engendered  neither  envy  nor  fear.  What  influence 
could  they  possess  over  such  men  as  we  have  described  1  The  In* 
dian  could  live  without  wants,  suffer  without  complaint,  and  poor 
out  his  death'-song  at  the  stake.f  Like  all  the  other  members  of 
the  great  human  family,  these  savages  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  better  world,  and  adored,  under  different  names,  God,,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Their  notions  on  the  great  intellectual 
truths  were,  in  general,  simple  and  philosophical.| 

Although  we  have  here  traced  the  character  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  people,  more  civilized 
and  more  advanced  in  all  respects,  had  preceded  it  in  the  same 
regions. 

An  obscure  tradition,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  to  the 
north  of  the  Atlantic,  informs  us  that  these  very  tribes  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  throughout  the  central  valley,  there  are  frequently  found, 
at  this  day,  tumuli  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  On  exploring 
these  heaps  of  earth  to  their  centre,  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  human 
bones,  strange  instruments,  arms  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  made  of 
a  metal,  or  destined  for  purposes,  unknown  to  the  present  race. 

The  Indians  of  our  time  are  unable  to  give  any  information  rela* 
tive  to  the  history  of  this  unknown  people.  Neither  did  those  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was  first  discovered, 
leave  any  accounts  from  which  even  an  hypothesis  could  be  formed. 
Tradition — that  perishable,  yet  ever-renewed  monument  of  the 
pristine  world — throws  no  light  upon  the  subject     It  is  an  un- 

*  We  learn  from  President  Jefferson's  ''  Notes  upon  Virginia/'  p.  148,  that  among 
the  Iroquois,  when  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  aged  men  refused  to  fly,  or  to  surrtT< 
the  destruction  of  their  country ;  and  they  braved  death  like  the  ancient  Romans 
when  their  capital  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls.  Farther  on,  p.  150,  he  tells  us  that  there 
»  no  example  of  an  Indian,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  begged 
for  his  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  captive  sought  to  obtain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
conquerors  by  the  use  of  insult  and  provocation. 

f  See  "  H.atoire  de  Ja.  Louisiane,"  by  Lepage  Dupratz  ;  Charlevoix,  *'  Histoire  de 
la  Noavelle  France ;"  "  Lettres  du  Rev.  G.  Hecwelder ;"  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  v.  i. ;  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  pp.  135-190.  What 
a  said  by  Jefierson  is  of  especial  weight,  on  account  of  the  personal  merit  of  ihm 
writer,  and  of  the  matter-of>fact  age  in  which  he  lived. 

}  See  ippendix  D. 
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doubted  lavl,  however,  (bat  in  this  part  of  the  globe  ihousamls  of 
our  fellow-beings  had  lived.  When  they  came  hither,  what  was 
their  origin,  their  itestiny,  their  history,  and  how  they  perished,  no 
fine  can  tell. 

How  strange  does  it  appear  that  nations  hare  existed,  and  aller- 
ward  so  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  the  remem- 
tffance  of  their  very  names  is  effaced :  their  languages  arc  lost ; 
their  glory  is  vanished  like  a  sound  without  an  echo ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  left  behind  it  a  tomb  in  memory  of 
its  passage.  The  most  durable  monument  of  human  labour  is  that 
which  recalls  the  wretchedness  and  nothingness  of  man. 

Although  the  vast  country  which  we  have  been  describing  was 
inhabited  by  many  indigenous  tribes,  it  may  justly  be  said,  at  the 
lime  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  have  formed  one  great  desert. 
The  Indians  occupied,  without  possessing  it.  It  is  by  agricultural 
labour  that  man  appropriates  the  soil,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  implaca- 
Ue  prejudices,  their  uncontrolled  passions,  their  vices,  and  still  more 
perhaps  their  savage  virtues,  consigned  them  to  ine%-itable  destruc- 
tion. The  ruin  of  these  nations  began  from  the  day  when  Euro- 
peans landed  on  their  shores :  it  has  proceeded  ever  since,  and  we 
ans  now  seeing  the  completion  of  it.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Providence  amid  the  riches  of  the  New  World  lo  enjoy 
them  for  a  season,  and  then  surrender  them.  Those  coasts,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  commerce  and  industry;  those  wide  and  deep 
rivers ;  that  inexhaustible  valley  of  the  Mis.«nssippi ;  the  whole 
continent,  in  short,  seemed  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  a  great  na- 
tion, yet  unborn. 

In  that  land  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by  civilized 
man,  of  the  atlempt  lo  construct  society  upon  a  new  basis  ;  and  it 
was  (here,  for  ihe  first  time,  (hat  theories  hilherto  unknown,  or 
deemed  impracticable,  were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the 
world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ORIGIN   OF    THE   ANGLO-AMERICANS   AND   ITS   IMPORTANCE,    IN  RELATI(»f 

TO   THEIR   FUTURE   CONDITION. 

Utility  of  knowing  the  Origin  of  Nations  in  order  to  understand  their  social  Condition 
and  their  Laws. — America  the  only  Country  in  which  the  Starting-Point  of  a  great 
People  has  been  clearly  observable. — In  what  respects  all  who  emigrated  to  British 
America  were  similar. — In  what  they  differed. — Remark  applicable  to  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. — Colonization 
of  Virginia. — Colonization  of  New  England. — Original  Character  of  the  first  Inhab- 
itants of  New  England. — Their  Arrival.— Their  first  Laws  — Their  social  Contract 
— Penal  Code  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Legislation. — Religious  Fervour. — Repub- 
lican Spirit. — Intimate  Union  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

After  the  birth  of  a  human  being,  his  early  years  are  obscurely 
spent  in  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  childhood.  As  he  grows  up,  the 
world  receives  him,  when  his  manhood  begins,  and  he  enters  into 
contact  with  his  fellows.  He  is  then  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  germe  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his 
maturer  years  is  then  formed. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  begin 
higher  up ;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind  ;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds ; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powera 
of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  will  rule 
bis  life.  The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle 
of  the  child. 

The  growth  of  nations  presents  something  analogous  to  this ; 
they  all  bear  some  marks  of  their  origin ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  their  birth  and  contributed  to  their  rise,  affect 
the  whole  term  of  their  beinor. 

If  we  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  states,  and  to  ex- 
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nmine  the  oliltst  mouusariB  of  tbeir  bistor;,  1  doiibt  aot  dmt  we 
shoald  discover  the  primaiy  cenSe  of  &e  prejudice^  ttie  baUts,  tbe 
nilin^  passions,  and  in  abort  of  all  th&t  co&stitiites  wiiat  is  called 
Ihe  national  chHritcter ;  we  should  then  find  the  explanation  of 
certain  customs  whidi  now  seem  at  variance  with  prewdling  man- 
aets,  of  such  laws  as  conflict  with  established  prindples,  and  of 
mdi  incoherent  opiniona  as  are  here  and  there  to  be  oKt  with  in 
',  like  those  fragments  of  broken  chains  which  we  sometimoi 
aging  from  the  vault  of  an  edifice,  and  supporting  nothio^ 
might  explain  the  destinies  of  certain  naticois  vitich  seem 
along  by  an  unknown  force  to  ends  of  which  they  themselves 
mt  ignorant.  Bat  hitherto  lacts  have  bera  wanting  to  researches 
•f  tlus  load :  the  spirit  of  inquirj  has  only  come  upon  communities 
m  ttmr  ktter  days ;  and  when  tb^  at  length  turned  thcv  attention 
toMMcBplate  that  origin,  time  bad  already  obscured  it,  or-ignor* 
■M-ud  pride  adorned  it  with  truth^wncealing  &bleB. 

is  the  Only  country  in  wbidi  it  haa  been  possible  to 
Oe  Mtoral  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and  where  the 
exercised  on  tbe  litliire  conditioii  of  states  by  ther  origin 
h  dcprij  diitiaguishBble. 

. ,  At  the  period  whoi  the  peoples  of  Europe  landed  in  the  New 
World,  iiiat  nationsl  characteristics  were  already  completely 
forraed  ;  each  of  them  had  a  pbysiognorny  of  its  own  ;  and  as  they 
had  already  attained  that  stage  of  civilization  at  which  men  arp  led  to 
studythemselves,theyhavetransmitled  to  usa  faithful  picture  of  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  contemporaries. 
America  consequently  exhibits  in  the  broad  light  of  day  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals 
from  our  researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of 
America  were  founded  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  ele- 
ments, and  sulbciently  removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  some 
of  their  results.  The  men  of  our  own  day  seem  destined  to  see 
farther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  series  of  human  events 
Providence  has  given  us  a  torch  which  our  forefathers  did  not 
possess,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fundamental  causes  in  the 
history  of  tbe  world  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed 
from  them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  social  and  political  state  of  America 
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after  having  studied  its  history,  we  shall  remain  perfectly  con* 
vinced  that  not  an  opinion,  not  a  custom,  not  a  law,  I  may  even 
say  not  an  event,  is  upon  record  which  the  origin  of  that  people 
will  not  explain.  The  readers  of  this  book  will  find  the  germe  of 
all  that  is  to  follow  in  the  present  chapter,  and  tlie  key  to  almost 

i.  the.  whole  work. 

I  The  emigrants  who  came  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the  ter- 

!  ntory  now  covered  by  the  American  Union,  differed  from  each  other 

in  many  respects ;  their  aim  was  not  the  same,  and  they  governed 

.1  themselves  on  different  principles. 

These  men  had,  however,  certain  features  in  common,  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  an  analogous  situation.  The  tie  of  language  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  durable  that  can  unite  mankind. 

i  All  the  emigrants  spoke  the  same  tongue ;  they  were  all  offsets 

from  the  same  people.  Born  in  a  country  which  had  been  agitated 
for  centuries  by  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  in  which  all  parties 
had  been  obliged  in  their  turn  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  their  political  education  had  been  perfected  in  this 
rude  school,  and  they  were  more  conversant  with  the  notions  of 
right,  and  the  principles  of  true  freedom,  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  European  contemporaries.  At  the  period  of  the  first  emigra- 
tions, the  parish  system,  that  fruitful  germe  of  free  institutions,  was 

,  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  English  ;  and  with  it  the  doc- 

trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  introduced  even 
into  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  religious  quarrels  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
were  then  rife.  England  had  plunged  into  the  new  order  of  thius^ 
with  headlong  vehemence.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  always  been  sedate  and  reflecting,  became  argumentative  and 
austere.  General  information  had  been  increased  bv  intellectual 
debate,  and  the  mind  had  received  a  deeper  cultivation.  While 
religion  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
reformed.  All  these  national  features  are  more  or  less  discoverable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  those  adventurers  who  came  to  seek  a  new 
home  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  remark,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
recur,  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established  them- 
selves  in  the  New  World.     All  these  European  colonies  contained 


the  I'lemeiils,  if  iici!  the  development,  if  a  complele  ilemocracy. 
Two  causes  Jed  to  this  result.  It  may  safely  be  advanced,  that  on 
l*aTmg  the  mother-country  the  emigrants  had  in  general  no  notion 
of  superiority  over  one  another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do 
not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees  of  equality 
among  men  than  porerty  and  misfortune.  It  happened,  howeror, 
on  Neveral  ocoastons  that  persons  of  rank  wwe  driven  to  America 
by  political  and  religions  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to  establish 
a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the' S(^  of  Ameri- 
ca wa5  entirely  opposed  to  a  to'ritorial  aristocrat^.  To  bring  that 
refractory  land  into  colliTation,  the  constant  and  interested  exer- 
tions of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  tite  ground 
ma  prqiared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
'iBMiter  and  a  fanner  at  the  same  time.  The  lai>d  was  then  natn- 
Mhf  broken  np  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cuKvated 
tat  Umfldf.  Land  is  the  bans  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to 
Ae  anl  that  supports  it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privilegcfl  Bkme,  Bcr  by 
f  llfatbi  but  hj  landed' property  handed  dowD  from  generation  to 
gcaeration,  that  an  aristocracy  is  constitoted.  A  nation  may  present 
tenense  fortunes  and  extreme  wretchedness ;  but  onlesa  diose  for- 
1mm  are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  bat  nmply  the  class  of 
tlie  rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at 
the  epoch  of  their  settlemenl.  All  of  Ihem,  from  their  first  begin- 
ning, seemed  destined  to  behold  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic 
liberty  of  their  mother-country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  as  yet  for- 
nished  no  complete  example. 

In  this  general  uniformity  several  striking  differences  were  how- 
ever discernible,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  Two  branches 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  Anglo-American  family,  which  have 
hitherto  grown  up  without  entirely  commingling ;  the  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  north, 

Virginia  received  the  first  English  colony ;  the  emigrants  took 
possession  of  it  in  1607.  The  idea  (Vit  mines  of  gojd  and  silver 
are  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  was  at  tha^ime  singularly  preva- 
lent in  Europe ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has  done  more  to  erapoverish 
the  nations  which  adopted  it,  and  has  )||»-niore  lives  in  America, 
than  the  united  influence  of  war  and  bad  laws.    The  men  sent  to 
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Virginia*  were  seekers  of  gold,  adventurers  without  resources  and 
without  character,  whose  tuibulent  and  restless  spirits  endangered 
the  infant  colony ,f  and  rendered  its  progress  uncertain.  The  arti- 
sans and  agriculturists  arrived  afterward ;  and  although  they  were 
a  more  moral  and  orderly  race  of  men,  they  were  in  nowise  above 
the  level  of  the  inferior  classes  in  England.^  ^o  lofty  conceptions, 
no  intellectual  system  directed  the  foundation  of  these  new  settle- 
ments. The  colony  was  scarcely  established  when  slavery  was  in- 
troduced,^ and  this  was  the  main  circumstance  which  has  exercised 
so  prodigious  an  influence  on  the  character,  the  laws,  and  all  the 
future  prospects  of  the  south. 
1  Slavery,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  dishonours  labour ;  it  in- 

troduces idleness  into  society,  and,  with  idleness,  ignorance  and 
pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervates  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.  The  influence  of  slavery,  united 
to  the  English  character,  explains  the  manners  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  north,  the  same  English  foundation  was  modified  by  the 
most  opposite  shades  of  character ;  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  some  details.  The  two  or  three  main  ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first 
combined  in  the  northern  British  colonies,  more  generally  denomi- 
nated the  states  of  New  England.] |  The  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring  states ;  they  then  passed 
successively  to  the  more  distant  ones ;  and  at  length  they  imbued 

•  The  charter  granted  by  the  cro\vn  of  England,  in  1609,  stipulated,  among  other 
conditions,  that  the  adventurers  should  pay  to  the  crown  a  lifth  of  the  produce  of  all 
gold  and  silver  mines.    See  Marshall's  "  Life  of  W^ashington,''  vol. !.,  pp.  lS-66. 

f  A  large  portion  of  the  adventurers,  says  Slilh  (History  of  Virginia),  were  aa- 
principled  young  men  of  family,  whom  their  parents  were  glad  to  ship  off,  discharged 
serviints,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  or  debauchees:  and  others  of  the  same  class, people 
more  apt  to  pillage  ami  destroy  than  to  assist  the  settlement,  were  the  seditious  chicftt 
who  easily  led  this  band  into  every  kind  of  extravagance  and  excess.  Sec  for  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  the  following  works : — 

**  History  of  Virginia,  from  thp  first  Settlements  in  the  year  1624,"  by  Smith. 

"History  of  Virginia,"  by  William  Stith. 

"  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  Period,"  by  Beverley. 

X  It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  a  certain  number  of  rich  English  capitalittt 
came  to  fix  themselves  in  the  colony. 

§  Slavery  was  introduced  about  the  year  1620,  by  a  I>utch  vessel,  which  landed 
twenty  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jdines.    See  Chalmer. 

H  The  states  of  New  England  arc  those  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  ;  they 
are  now  six  in  number :  I.  Connecticut ;  2.  Rhode  Island  ;  3.  Massachusetts ;  4.  Ver 
mont ;  5.  New  Hampshire ;  6.  Maine 
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Ihe  whole  confederatiuu  They  now  extend  their  iaflueoce  beyond 
its  limits  over  the  whole  American  world.  The  civilization  of 
New  England  has  been  like  a  beac-on  lit  upon  a  hill,  which,  after 
it  bus  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with 
its  glow. 

The  foundation  of  New  England  was  a  novel  spectacle,  and  all 
the  arcumstances  attending  it  were  singular  and  original.  The 
large  majority  of  colonies  have  been  first  inhabited  either  by  men 
wtlbout  education  and  without  resources,  driven  by  tlieir  poverty 
and  their  misconduct  from  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  or  by 
speculators  and  adventurers  greedy  of  g.iin.  Some  settlements 
cannot  even  boast  so  honourable  an  origin;  St.  Domingo  was 
fonnded  by  buccaneers ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  criminal  courts 
of  England  supply  the  population  of  Australia. 

The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America  at  once  presented 
ne  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
lo  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without 
a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquire- 
ments. The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  with- 
out family;  the  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  them 
the  best  elements  of  order  and  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  But  what  most  es- 
pecially distinguished  them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They 
bad  not  been  obliged  by  necessity  to  leave  their  countrj',  the  social 
portion  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or  to  increase  their  wealth ;  the  call  which 
sdmmoned  them  from  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  in- 
tellectual;  and  in  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their 
object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the 
pilgrims,  belonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose 
principles  had  acquired  for  (hem  the  name  ofrpOritans,  Puritanism 
Tas  not  merely  a  religious  doctrine,  but  it  corresponded  in  many 
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points  with  the  roost  absolute  democratic  and  republican  theories. 
It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries. Persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  mother-country,  and 
disgusted  by  the  habits  of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  their 
own  principles,  the  puritans  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  world,  where  they  could  live  according  to 
their  own  opinions,  and  worship  God  in  freedom. 

A  few  quotations  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  spirit  of  these 
pious  adventurers  than  all  we  can  say  of  them.  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton,* the  historian  of  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  thus  opens 
his  subject : — 

"  Gentle  Reader  :  I  have  for  some  length  of  time  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent,  especially  on  the  immediate  successors  of 
those  that  have  had  so  large  experience  of  those  many  memorable 
and  signal  demonstrations  of  God's  goodness,  viz,  the  first  begin- 
ners of  this  plantation  in  New  England,  to  commit  to  writing  hU 
gracious  dispensations  on  that  behalf;  having  so  many  inducements 
thereunto,  not  onely  otherwise,  but  so  plentifully  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures :  that  so,  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  our  fathers  have 
told  us  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  3,  4),  we  may  not  hide  from  our  children, 
showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord ;  that 
especially  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant,  and  the  children  of 
Jacob  his  chosen  (Psalm  cv.  5,  6),  may  remtMnber  his  marvellous 
works  in  the  beginning  and  proirress  of  the  j>lanting  of  New  Eng- 
land, his  wonders  and  the  judgements  of  his  mouth  ;  how  that  God 
brought  a  vine  into  this  wilderness ;  that  he  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  that  he  made  room  for  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root;  and  it  filled  the  land  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  9).  And  not 
onely  so,  but  also  that  he  hath  guided  his  people  by  his  strength  to 
his  holy  habitation,  and  planted  them  in  the  mountain  of  his  in- 
heritance in  respect  of  precious  gospel  enjoyments :  and  that  as 
especially  God  may  have  the  glory  of  all  unto  whom  it  is  most 
due ;  so  also  some  rays  of  glory  may  reach  the  names  of  those 
blessed  saints,  that  were  the  main  instruments  and  the  beginning 
of  this  happy  enterprise." 

•  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  p.  13     Boston,  1S26.    S#e  also  "  Hutchinson'i 
History,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  440. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  this  opening  paragraph  without  an  in- 
voluntary feeiing  of  religious  awe;  it  breathes  the  very  savour  of 
f!;iwpfcl  antiquity.  The  sincerity  of  the  author  heightens  hia  power 
of  luDguagc.  The  band,  which  to  his  eyes  was  a  mere  pnrty  of 
ntlventurers,  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  seas,  appears 
to  the  reader  as  the  germe  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providence 
to  a  predestined  shore. 

The  author  thus  continues  his  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  pilgrims : — 

"  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which 
had  been  their  resling-place  for  above  eleven  years;  but  they  knew 
lUal  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not 
much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dtmrest  country,  where  God  halh  prepared  for  them  a  city  (Heb, 
xi.  16),  and  therein  quieted  their  spirits.  When  they  came  to 
Delfs-Haven  they  found  the  ship  arid  all  things  ready ;  and  such  of 
their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them, followed  after  theoi,  and 
sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipt,  and  to  lake  ihcir 
leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with  the 
most,  but  with  friendly  entorlainnient  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  Tlie  next  day  they 
went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful 
was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs 
and  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them  ;  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's  heart,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend 
I'  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  with  wa- 

1.  tery  cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 

!■  Lord  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 

i'  tears,  they  took  their  leaves  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the 

,  last  leave  to  many  of  them." 
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The  emigrants  were  about  150  in  number,  including  the  women 
and  the  children.  Their  object  was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  after  having  been  driven  about  for  some  time 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced  to  land  on  that  arid  coas* 
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oi  New  England  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Plymouth. 
The  rock  is  still  shown  on  which  the  pilgrims  disembarked.* 

"  But  befoie  we  pass  on,"  continues  our  historian, "  let  the  reader 
with  me  make  a  pause,  and  seriously  consider  this  poor  people's 
present  condition,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiration  of  God's 
goodness  toward  them  m  their  preservation :  for  being  now  passed 
the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  in  expectation, 
they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  them,  no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  unto  to  seek 
for  succour ;  and  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  the  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent,  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places, 
much  more  to  search  unknown  coasts.  Besidt^,  what  could  they 
see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  wilde  men  ?  and  what  multitudes  of  them  there  were,  they 
^len  knew  not :  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save 
upward  to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  little  solace  or  content  in 
respect  of  any  outward  object ;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  things 
stand  in  appearance  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  the  whole, 
country  full  of  woods  and  thickets  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
hue;  if  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  ocean 
which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulph  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  piety  of  the  puritans  was  of  a 
merely  speculative  kind,  or  that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  worldly  affairs.  Puritanism,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was 
scarcely  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine.  No  sooner  had 
the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren  coast,  described  by  Nathaniel 
Morton,  than  their  first  care  was  to  constitute  a  society,  by  passing 
the  following  act  :f — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  !  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James, 
&c.,  &c.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and    advance- 

•  This  rock  is  become  an  object  of  veneratioQ  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen 
bits  of  it  carefully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently 
show  that  all  human  power  ind  ^eaincss  is  in  the  soul  of  man?  Here  is  a  stono 
which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  instant,  and  this  stone  becomes  famous ; 
it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic '  and  what  is  become 
of  the  g[atewa]rs  of  a  thousand  palaces  ? 

t  "New  England  Memorial/'  p.  37 
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aient  of  the  Cbristinn  r?.ith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try, a  voyage  lo  plant  tne  first  colony  ip  the  norlhtrn  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia :  do  by  these  presents  solcraniy  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  dy'ii  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid:  and  by  virtue  herecl  Jo 
auct,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony :  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subroission  and  obedi- 
ence," Jfcc* 

This  happened  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  emign- 
tion  went  on.  The  rehgious  and  political  pas^ons  which  ravished 
Om  British  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  I.,  drove  fresfa 
crowds  of  sectarians  every  year  lo  the  shores  of  America.  In  Eng- 
laiid  the  stronghold  of  puritanism  was  in  the  middle  classes,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
Gwne.  The  population  of  New  England  increased  rapidly  ;  and 
srlule  the  hierarchy  of  rank  despotically  classed  the  inhabitar)t3  of 
mother-country,  the  colony  continued  to  present  the  novel 
fi^^ectacle  of  a  community  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  A  democ- 
nej,  more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had  dreamed  of,  started 
in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal 
society. 

The  English  government  was  not  dissatisfied  with  an  emigration 
which  removed  the  elements  of  fresh  discord  and  of  future  revolu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  it,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  sought  a  shel- 
ter from  the  rigour  of  their  country's  laws  on  the  soil  of  America. 
It  seemed  as  if  New  England  was  a  region  given  up  to  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  and  the  unrestrained  experiments  of  innovators. 

The  English  colonies  (t.nd  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
prosperity^  have  always  enjoyed  more  internal  freedom  and  more 
political  independence  than  the  colonies  of  other  nations ;  hut  this 


■  The  eratgrmls  vho  fourdrd  Thr  ilile  or  Rhod?  tttiad  in  1638,  lha«e  whn  tandfd 
at  Kcw  HiT«  in  I63T,  Ihs  Gr«  lelllcn  in  Connrcticul  in  1629,  and  ihe  tountitn  of 
PrendencB  tn  1840,  Wgta  in  like  inannfr  by  drawing  up  a  tociul  cnniract,  which  wai 
nbmiiied  u  Ibe  approiul  of  ill  Ihe  mteretted  puii«s.    See  "  Pilkia's  History,"  pp. 
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principle  of  liberty  was  nowhere  more  extensively  applied  than  id 
the  states  of  New  England. 

It  was  generally  allowed  at  that  period  that  the  territoricn  cf  the 
New  World  belonged  to  that  European  nation  which  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  them.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
thus  became  a  British  possession  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  means  used  by  the  English  government  to  people  these 
new  domains  were  of  several  kinds :  the  king  sometimes  appointed 
a  governor  of  his  own  choice,  who  ruled  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  in  the  name  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  crown  ;• 
this  is  the  colonial  system  adopted  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
Sometimes  grants  of  certain  tracts  were  made  by  the  crown  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  company,!  in  which  case  all  the  civil  and 
political  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  persons,  who, 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  crown,  sold  the  lands  and 
governed  the  inhabitants.  Lastly,  a  third  system  consisted  in 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  to  constitute  a  political 
society  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  govern 
themselves  in  whatever  was  not  contrary  to  her  laws.  This  mode 
of  colonization,  so  remarkably  favourable  to  liberty,  was  adopted 
only  in  New  England.J 

In  1628,§  a  charter  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  1.  to 
the  emigrants  who  went  to  form  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  But, 
in  general,  charters  were  not  given  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land till  they  had  acquired  a  certain  existence.  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Rhode 


•  This  u'as  the  case  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

t  Mar}'land,  the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  this  situation. 
Sec  Piikin's  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11-31. 

%  See  the  work  entitled,  "  Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers  and  other  JuMcn. 
lie  Documents  intended  as  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  Americaf** 
by  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Philadelphia,  1792,  for  a  great  number  of  docunieuls  relating  to 
the  commencement  of  the  colonies,  which  are  valuable  from  their  contents  and  their 
authenticity ;  amoni?  them  are  the  various  charters  granted  by  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  first  acts  of  the  local  governments. 

See  also  the  analysis  of  all  these  charters  given  by  Mr.  Story,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  resu.ts  from  these  documents  that  th«>  principle*;  of  represea 
tative  government  and  the  extemil  forms  of  political  liberty  were  mtroduced  into  all 
the  colonies  at  their  origin.  These  principles  were  more  fully  acted  upon  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South,  but  they  existed  everywhere. 

(  See  Pitkin's  History,  p.  35.  See  the  Histor}'  of  the  fVrlony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
\j  Hutchinson,  vol.  i.«  p.  9. 
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[danil,*  were  founded  without  the  co-opeibtion,  and  almost  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  molher-country.  The  new  settlers  did 
not  derive  their  incorporation  from  the  head  of  llje  empire,  although 
Uw^  did  not  deny  its  supremacy ;  they  constituted  a  society  of  their 
own  accord,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward, 
ooder  Charles  U.,  that  their  existence  was  legally  recognised  by  a 
tofal  charter. 

This  frequently  renders  it  difBcalt  to  detect  the  link  which  con- 

eoled  the  emigrants  with  the  land  of  th«r  forefathers,  in  studying 

t  earliest  historical  and  legislative  records  of  New  England.  They 

Fijicrpetually  exercised  the  r^^ts  of  soreragn^ ;  they  named  thor 

,   augiftrates,  concluded  peace  or  declared  war,  nude  police  r^ula- 

tioos,  and  enacted  laws,  as  if  ther  allegiance  was  doe  only  to  God.t 

Npttiii([  can  be  more  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instmct- 

■n  thn  the  legklatioo  of  that  period ;  it  is  there  that  the  solatioa 

<tf  tfi*.gnat  sodal  problem  which  the  Umted  States  now  present 

IB  IImi  varid  is  to  be  found. 

'     'JkBHii^  tfuK  doooDtents  we  shall  notice  as  especial^  cbaracter- 

''  WHO,  diB  code  o£  laws  promulgated  by  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 

.  crt  is  16604 

The  legislators  of  Connecticut^  begin  with  the  penal  laws,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  borrow  their  provi^ons  from  the  text  of  holy 
writ. 

"  Whoever  shall  worship  any  other  God  than  the  Lord,"  says 
the  preamble  of  the  code,  "  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,"  This  is 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  enactments  of  the  same  kind,  copied 
verbatim  from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Blasphemy,  sorcery,  adultery ,1|  and  rape,  were  punished  with  death ; 

•  Sh  Pitkin's  Hiitorf,  pp.  tl,  47. 

t  The  inliabitanis  of  Mttssaehusellis  had  ricyialpd  from  the  Coma  which  are  pre. 
tenti  m  Ih*  criinin>l  uid  cinl  pincedure  of  En^lnnd  ;  In  1650  Ilia  decreet  of  joiiicB 
were  not  yel  headed  h;  (he  rnj-al  slyle.    Set  UuLchinaan,  vol.  i.,  p.  452. 
t  Code  of  laSO,  p.  28.    HsMford,  1S30. 

j  Se«  alfo  in  Ilnlchinfon's  Hi-^tor)',  rol.  I.,  pi.  43S,  4&6,  the  anilpu  nf  (he  pena. 
I  code  adopled  in  ISlfl,  by  lh»  colony  of  Jla'sach^sclts ;  this  code  ia  drawn  np  on  ,ha 

MDie  prnciplea  u  (hat  of  Connecticut. 

•  I  Adulter;  wat  alao  punished  with  death  by  Ihe  lav  of  Massachuiclts ;  and  Hnlch- 

•j  biion,  Tol.  J.,  p.  441,  np  thai  tereral  persons  actually  sulfc red  for  thia  crime,    H« 

I  ^aotn  a  curion  anecdote  nn  (hii  lubjccl,  which  occarred  in  (he  year  1663.    A  married 

I  voman  bad  had  criminal  intcrconrsc  with  a  young  man  ;  hi^r  husband  died,  and  fhe 

mirhed  the  loter.    Several  years  h»d  elapsed,  when  the  public  began  to  suspect  the 

preTioiia  iDlerrmine  of  Ihis  couple  ;  they  vtie  Ihrovn  into  prison,  put  upon  trial,  and 

nry  nairoii  ly  neaped  capital  punishment. 
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an  outrage  offered  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  was  to  be  expiated  by 
the  same  penalty.  The  legislation  of  a  rude  and  balf-ciyilized 
people  was  thus  transferred  to  an  enlightened  and  moral  commu- 
nity. The  consequence  was,  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  never 
more  frequently  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  never  more  rarely 
enforced  toward  the  giiilt)'. 

The  chief  care  of  the  legislators,  in  this  body  of  penal  laws,  was 
the  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  and  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity :  they  constantly  invaded  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sin  which  they  did  not  subject  to  magisterial 
censure.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  rigor  with  which  these  laws 
punished  rape  and  adultery ;  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons was  likewise  severely  repressed.  The  judge  was  empowered 
to  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  whippinir,  or  marriage,*  on  the 
misdemeanants ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  old  courts  of  New  Haven 
may  be  believed,  prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent.  We 
find  a  sentence  bearing  date  the  first  of  May,  1660,  inflicting  a  fine 
and  a  reprimand  on  a  young  woman  who  was  accused  of  using 
improper  language,  and  of  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed.f  The 
code  of  1650  abounds  in  preventive  measures.  It  punishes  idleness 
and  drunkenness  with  severity  .J  Innkeepers  are  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  to  each  consumer ;  and 
simple  lying,  whenever  it  may  be  injurious,^  is  checked  by  a  fine  or 
a  flogging.  In  other  places,  the  legislator,  entirely  forgetting  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  he  had  himself  upheld 
in  Europe,  renders  attendance  on  divine  service  compulsor}-,]!  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punishment,1T  and  even  with 


•  Code  of  I6o0,  p.  48.    It  seems  sometimes  to  hare  happened  thai  the  judge  super 
I  added  these  punishments  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  pronounced  in  1643 

(New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  114),  by  which  Margaret  Bedford,  convicted  of  loose 
conduct,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  afterward  to  marry  Nicolas  Jemmings 
her  accomplice. 

f  New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  104.  See  also  Hutchinson's  History  for  several  cause* 
equally  extraordinary. 

X  Code  of  1G50,  pp.  50,  57. 

§  Ibid,  p.  64.  |]  Ibid,  p.  44. 

7  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  See  for  instance  the  law  which,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1644,  banished  the  ana-baptists  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
(Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  538.)  See  also  the  law  against  the 
quakers,  passed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1656.  "  Wherea*?,"  says  the  preamble,  "  an 
accursed  race  of  heretics  called  quakers  has  sprung  up,"  &c.  The  clauses  of  the 
statute  inflict  a  hea\'y  fine  on  all  captains  of  ships  who  should  import  quakers  into  the 
country.    The  quakers  who  nny  be  found  there  shall  be  whipped  and  imprisoned 
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iti^th,  the  Chrislians  who  chose  to  woiship  God  according  to  a 
ritual  diSering  from  his  own*  Sometimes  indeed,  the  zeal  of  his 
enactments  induces  him  to  descend  ta  the  most  frivolous  particulars : 
thus  3  law  is  to  be  found  in  Ibe  same  coile  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  Inbacco.f  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  fantastical  and 
vexatious  laws  were  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  that  tliey  were 
freely  voted  by  all  the  persons  interested,  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  community  were  even  more  austere  and  more  puritanical  than 
the  laws.  In  1649  a  solemn  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
dieclc  the  worldly  luxury  of  long  hair.J 

These  errois  are  no  doubt  discreditable  to  the  human  reason  ;  they 
attest  the  inferiority  of  our  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  laying 
firm  hold  upon  what  is  true  and  just,  and  is  often  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  two  excesses.  In  strict  connexion  with  tliis  penal 
le^elation,  which  bears  such  striking  marks  of  a  narrow  seciariaji 
spirit,  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by 
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(apuit,  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by  j 

persecution,  and  were  still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of  ^HH 

political  laws  is  to  be  found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred  ^^^^^~ 

years  ago,  is  still  ahead  of  the  Itherties  of  our  age.  ^^^F 

The  general  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modern  ^^H  ^_ 

constitutions  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe,  ^^H  ^^ 

and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sev-  ^^H 
enteenth    century —  were, all  recognised  and    determined  by  the  |I^^ 

I  Jaws  of  New  England :  the  interi-enlion  of  the  people  in  public  [' 

afiairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities,  \\ 

personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established  ji 

without  discussion.  i 

From  these  fruitful  principles,  consequences  have  been  derived  || 

and  applications  have  been  made  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
yet  veniuied  to  attempt. 

In  Connecticut  the  electoral  body  consisted,  from  its  origin,  of 
' '  the  whole  number  of  citizens ;  and  this  is  readily  to  be  understood,^ 

,'  wittihard  liboar.    Those  membcra  o[  the  sect  vho  should  defend  tbeir  opinions  shall 

be  first  fiard,  then  imprisoned,  ind  fionUy  driien  out  of  Ihe  prcTince.     (Hislorickl 
Cpllection  of  State  Papers,  tdI.  i.,  p.  630.) 

■  Bf  Ihe  pnul  law  ot  Musachuielts,  inf  celtiolic  priest  vho  should  set  foot  in 
Ike  colony  sfter  taatin;  been  odcs  drires  out  of  it,  wu  liable  to  capital  punishmeal 
t  CiMleon650,p.96. 

t  Hew  Bnglaad's  Memorial,  p.  U6.    Bee  Appendix  t 
'  i  i  CoBstitniion  of  1638,  p.  17 
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when  we  recollect  that  this  people  enjoyed  an  ahnost  perfect 
equality  of  fortune,  and  a  still  greater  uniformity  of  capacity.*  In 
Connecticut,  at  this  period,  all  the  executive  functionaries  were 
elected,  including  the  governor  of  the  state.f  The  citizens  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  obliged  to  bear  arms ;  they  formed  a  na- 
tional militia,  which  appointed  its  own  officers,  and  was  to  hold 
itself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the 

country.J 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  germe  and  gradual  development  of  that  township 
independence,  which  is  the  life  and  mainspring  of  American  liberty 
at  the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  always  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  different 
members  of  the  social  body.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county,  the 
county  before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  Union. 

In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  definitively 
constituted  as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights, 
and  duties,  collected  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a 
real  political  life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  republican.  The 
colonies  still  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-country; 
monarchy  was  still  the  law  of  the  state ;  but  the  republic  was  al- 
ready established  in  every  township. 

The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kind,  rated 
themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.§  In  the  townships  of  New 
England  the  law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

In  studying  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legislation,  which  they  display.    The  ideas  there 

•  In  1641  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  unanimously  declared  that  the 
government  of  the  state  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  power  was  vested  in  the  body 
of  free  citizens,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  the  laws  and  to  watch  their  ej[eco- 
tion.    Code  of  1650,  p.  70. 

t  Pitkin's  History,  p.  47.  f  Constitulior  'f  163S,  p.  12. 

§  Code  of  1650,  p.  80. 
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Sanaed  of  the  duties  of  souety  toward  its  members,  are  eviJciitli^ 
■Duch  loftier  and  more  compTehensive  than  those  of  the  EuropeBO 
legislators  at  that  time ;  obligQtioiis  were  there  imposed  which  were 
elsewhere  sligiited.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  first, 
tbe  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for  ;"  sirict  measures  were 
taken  for  ihc  maintenance  of  roads,  and  suiveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  lliem  ;+  registers  were  established  in  every  parish,  in 
which  the  resulla  of  puhUc  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  citizens  were  entered ;%  clerks  were  directed  to 
keep  these  registers  ;^  officers  were  charged  witli  the  administration 
of  vacant  inheritances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land- 
ntarlcs ;  and  many  others  were  created  whose  chief  functions  were 
ihc  maintenance  of  public  order  m  the  community.||  The  law  en- 
ters into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wants 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilization  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
dearest  light.  "  II  being,"  says  the  law,  "  one  chief  project  of. 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  per- 
Euadiug  from  the  use  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  comraon- 
wealtb,  the  Lord  asiusting  our  endeavours, . .  ."H  Here  follow 
clauses  establishing  schools  in  every  township,  and  obliging  the  in- 
habitants, under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.  Schools  ol 
a  superior  kind  were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  more 
populous  districts.  The  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  en- 
force the  sending  of  children  to  school  by  their  parents ;  they  were 
empowered  to  inflict  fines  upon  all  who  refused  compliance  ;  and 
in  cases  of  continued  resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the 
parent,  took  possession  of  tlie  child,  and  deprived  the  father  of 
those  natural  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  The 
reader  will  undoubtedly  have  remarked  the  preamble  of  these  en- 
actments :  in  America,  religion  is  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  of  the  divine  laws  leads  man  to  civil  freetlom. 

If,  after  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  American 
society  in  1650,  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  more  es 

•  Code  of  1850,  p.  78.  f  Code  of  1750,  p.  94. 

{  ibid,  p.  86.  i  See  HuIrliiDsim's  History,  Tol.  I.,  p.  1A5 

I  Ibid,p.40.  T  CodeonSoO,  p.90. 
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pecially  to  that  of  the  continent,  at  the  same  period,  vie  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  astonishment.  On  the  .continent  of  Europe,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  absolute  monarchy  had 
everywhere  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchical  and  feudal 
liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  were  the  notions  of  right  more 
completely  confounded  than  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe ;  never  was  there  less  political  activity  among  the 
people ;  never  were  the  principles  of  true  freedom  less  widely  cir- 
culated; and  at  that  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were 
scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human  reason 
were  put  into  practice  by  a  community  so  humble,  that  not  a  states- 
man condescended  to  attend  to  it ;  and  a  legislation  without  prece- 
dent was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet  brought 
forth  neither  generals,  nor  philosophers,  nor  authors,  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce  amid  general 
acclamations  the  following  fine  definition  of  liberty:* — 

"  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts  to  do  what  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty, 
*  sumus  omnes  deteriares ;'  H  is  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority ;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good : 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof. 
This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority ;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring 
at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority." 

The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  toI.  ii.,  p.  13.  This  speech  was  made  fay 
Winthrop ;  he  was  accused  of  having  committed  arbitrary  actions  during  his  mag»> 
tracy,  but  after  having  made  the  speech  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  ho  was 
acquitted  by  acclamation,  and  from  that  lime  forward  he  was  always  reelected.  g;oT* 
emor  of  the  state.    See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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Anglo-Americitn  ciTilizalion  in  its  true  liglit.  It  is  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to  the  tnind)  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  in  other  places  havt  been  in  frequent  hostility,  but 
^fhich  in  America  have  been  admirably  incorporated  and  combined 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
of  liberty. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  at  the  same  time  ardent  sec- 
tarians and  daring  innovatora.  Narrow  as  the  limits  of  some  of 
their  religious  opinions  were,  they  were  entirely  free  from  political 
prejudices. 

Hence  aroee  two  tendencies,  distinct  but  not  opposite,  which  are 
constantly  discernible  in  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  men  who  sacrificed  their  friends,  their 
family,  and  their  native  land,  to  a  religious  conviclion,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectiia!  advantages  which  they 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  energy,  however,  with  which 
they  strove  for  the  acquirements  of  wealth,  mora]  enjoyment,  and 
the  comforts  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  world,  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  Heaven- 
Political  principles,  and  all  human  laws  and  institutions  were 
moulded  and  altered  at  their  pleasure  ;  the  barriers  of  the  society 
in  which  they  were  born  were  broken  down  before  them;  the  old 
principles  which  had  governed  Ibe  world  for  ages  were  no  more ;  a 
path  without  a  turn,  and  a  field  without  a  horizon,  were  opened  to 
the  exploring  and  ardent  curiosity  of  man  :  but  tt  the  limits  of  the 
political  world  he  checks  his  researches,  he  discreeily  lays  aside 
the  use  of  his  most  fornaidablc  faculties,  he  no  longer  consent"?  to 
doubt  or  to  innovate,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  raising  the  cur- 
tain of  the  sanctuary,  he  yields  with  submissive  respect  to  truths 
which  he  will  not  discuss. 

Thus  in  the  moral  world,  everything  is  classed,  adapted,  decided, 
and  foreseen ;  in  the  political  world  everything  is  agitated,  uncer- 
tain, and  disputed :  in  the  one  is  a  passive,  though  a  voluntary 
obedience ;  in  the  other  an  independence,  scornful  of  experience 
and  jealous  of  authority. 

These  two  tendencies,  apparently  so  discrepant,  are  far  fi«m 
conflicting;  they  advance  together,  and  mutually  support  each 
other. 
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Religion  perceives  that  civil  liberty  affords  a  noble  exercise  to 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  that  the  political  world  is  a  field  prepared 
by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts  of  the  intelligence.  Contented  with 
the  freedom  and  the  power  which  it  enjoys  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
with  the  place  which  it  occupies,  the  empire  of  religion  is  never 
more  surely  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men 
unsupported  by  aught  beside  its  native  strength. 

Religion  is  no  less  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and 
its  triumphs ;  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  cUvine  source  of  its 
claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  is  the 
best  security  of  law  as  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom.* 


REASONS  OF   CERTAIN  ANOMALIES   WmCH    THE    LAWS  AND   CTTSTOMS  OF 

THE   ANGLO-AMERICANS  PRESENT. 

RemaioB  of  aristocratic  Institutions  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  Democracy.— Whjf 
— Distinction  carefully  to  be  drawn  between  what  is  of  Puritanical  and  what  is  of 
English  Origin. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  draw  too  general  or  too  absolute 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  said.  The  social  concUtion,  the 
religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their  new  country. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  found  a  state  of  things 
originating  solely  in  themselves :  no  man  can  entirely  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  past ;  and  the  settlers,  unintentionally  or  involun- 
tarily, mingled  habits  and  notions  derived  firom  their  education  and 
from  the  traditions  of  their  country,  with  those  habits  and  notions 
which  were  exclusively  their  own.  To  form  a  judgement  on  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  present  day,  it  is  therefore  necessary  care- 
fully to  distinguish  what  is  of  puritanical  from  what  is  of  English 
origin. 

Laws  and  customs  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States  which  contrast  strongly  with  all  that  surrounds  thenu 

•  See  Appendix  F 
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These  laws  seem  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing tenor  of  the  American  legislation  ;  and  these  customs  are  no 
less  opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  society.  If  the  English 
coloniis  had  been  founded  in  an  age  of  darkness,  or  if  their  origin 
was  already  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  problem  would  be  in- 
soluble. 

I  shall  quote  a  single  example  to  illustrate  what  I  advance. 

The  civil  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Americans  has  only 
two  means  of  action — committal  or  bail.  The  first  measure  taken 
by  the  magistrate  is  to  exact  security  from  the  defendant,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  incarcerate  him:  the  ground  of  the  accusa- 
tion,  and  the  importance  of  the  charges  against  him  are  then  dis- 
cussed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  legislation  of  this  kind  is  hostile  to  the  poor 
man,  and  favourable  only  to  the  rich.  The  poor  man  has  not 
llways  a  security  to  produce,  even  in  a  civil  cause:  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wait  for  justice  in  prison,  he  is  speedily  reduced  to  dis- 
tress. The  wealihy  individual,  on  the  contrary,  always  escapes 
ifflprisoament  in  civil  causes;  nay,  move,  he  may  readily  elude 
the  punishment  which  awaits  him  for  a  delinquency,  hy  break- 
ing bis  bail.  So  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  are,  for  him, 
reducible  to  6nes.*  Nothing  can  he  more  aristocratic  than  this 
flystem  of  legislation.  Yet  in  America  it  is  the  poor  who  make 
the  law,  and  they  usually  reserve  the  greatest  social  advan- 
tages to  themselves.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  England ;  the  laws  of  which  I  speak  are  Eng- 
lish,! and  the  Americans  have  retained  them,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  the  tenor  of  their  legislation,  and  the  mass  of 
their  ideas. 

Next  to  its  habits,  the  thing  which  a  nation  is  least  apt  to  change 
a  its  civil  legislation.  Civil  laws  are  only  familiarly  knovm  to 
legal  men,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  maintain  them  as  they  are, 
whether  good  or  bad,  simply  because  they  themselves  are  conver- 
sant with  them.  The  Ijody  of  the  nation  is  scarcely  acquainted 
with  them:  it  merely  perceives  their  action  in  particular  cases; 
but  it  has  some  difficulty  in  seizing  their  tendency,  and  obeys  them 
without  reflection. 
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I  have  quoted  one  instance  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
adduce  a  great  number  of  others. 

The  surface  of  American  society  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expresrion, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  democracy,  from  beneath  which  the  old 
aristocratic  colours  sometimes  peep  * 


CHAPTER  m. 

SOCIAL   CONDITION   OF  TUB    ANaLO-UIERECAKS. 

A  SOCIAL  condition  is  commonly  the  result  of  ctrcumstances,  some- 
times  of  laws,  oftener  still  of  these  two  causes  united ;  but  wher- 
ever it  exists,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  source  of  almost  all 
ihe  laws,  the  usages,  and  the  ideas,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
nations :  whatever  it  does  not  produce,  it  modifies. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  to  begin  by  the  study 
of  its  social  condition. 


THE  STBIKING   CHARACTEEISTIC    OF   THE   SOCIAL    CONDITION  OF   THE 
ANGI/> AMERICANS   tS    ITS   ESSENTUL   DEMOCRACY. 

The  flrtl  EnUgnnlaorNtw  England. — Their  EquiUly. — AriBiacrallc  Luna  inlioduced 
b  Ihe  Soqih.— Period  of  ihe  RETolmion.— Change  in  the  Law  of  Dpicenl^ESecli 
producri]  b]>  ttil»  Changir. — Dcmacracf  ouried  m  lUulouut  LimiU  in  Ihe  new  Stales 
t>t  Ihe  Well.— EqnalilT  of  Education, 

Many  important  observations  sugt^est  themselves  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  but  there  is  one  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  The  social  condition  of  the  Araerlfans 
is  eminently  democratic ;  this  was  its  character  at  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies,  and  is  still  more  strongly  marked  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  great  equality  existea 
among  the  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  New  England 
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The  germe  of  aristocracy  was  never  planted  in  that,  part  of  the 
Union.  The  only  influence  which  obtained  there  was  that  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  people  were  used  to  reverence  certain  names  as  the  em- 
blems of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Some  of  their  fellow-citizens  ac^ 
quired  a  power  over  the  rest  which  might  truly  have  been  called 
aristocratic,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  invariable  transmission  from 
father  to  son. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson :  to  the 
southwest  of  that  river,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Floridas,  the  cas€ 
was  different  In  most  of  the  states  situated  to  the  southwest 
of  the  Hudson  some  great  English  proprietors  had  settled,  who  had 
imported  with  them  aristocratic  principles  and  the  English  law  of 
descent.  I  have  explained  the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  establish  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  America;  these  reasons  ex- 
isted with  less  force  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  south, 
one  man,  aided  by  slaves,  could  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try :  it  was  therefore  common  to  see  rich  landed  proprietors.  But  \ 
their  influence  was  not  altogether  aristocratic  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood in  Europe,  since  they  possessed  no  privileges ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  estates  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  they  had  no 
tenants  depending  on  them,  and  consequently  no  patronage.  Still, 
the  great  proprietors  south  of  the  Hudson  constituted  a  superior 
class,  having  ideas  and  tastes  of  its  own,  and  forming  the  centre  of 
political  action.  This  kind  of  aristocracy  sympathized  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whose  passions  and  interests  it  easily  embraced ; 
but  it  was  too  weak  and  too  short-lived  to  excite  either  love  or  ha- 
tred for  itself.  This  was  the  class  which  headed  the  insurrection 
in  the  south,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  society  was 
shaken  to  its  centre :  the  people,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  conceived  the  desire  of  exercising  the  authority  which 
it  had  acquired ;  its  democratic  tendencies  were  awakened ;  and 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  it  aspired  to  in- 
dependence of  every  kind.  The  influence  of  in^viduals  gradually 
ceased  to  be  felt,  and  custom  and  law  united  together  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

But  the  law  of  descent  was  the  last  step  to  equality.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  ancient  and  modem  jurists  have  not  attributed  to  this  law 
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bcloDf  to  civil  affairs :  hut  they  onght  nevertheless  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  political  institutions;  for,  while  political  laws  are 
only  the  sjmbol  of  a  nation's  condition,  they  exercise  an  incredible 
iafluence  upon  its  social  state.  They  have,  moreover,  a  sure  and  ■ 
unifonn  manner  of  operating  upon  society,  affecting,  as  it  were, 
generations  yet  unborn. 

"nirowgh  their  means  man  acquires  a  Hnd  of  preternatural  power 
over  the  future  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures.  When  the  le|2;islator 
has  once  regulated  the  law  of  inheritance,  he  may  rest  from  his 
labour.  The  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  go  on  for  ages,  and 
advance,  as  if  self-guided,  toward  a  ^ven  point  When  framed 
in  a  particular  manner,  this  law  unites,  draws  together,  and  vests 
property  and  power  in  a  few  hands :  its  tendency  is  clearly  arislo- 
Cn^c.  On  opposite  principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid ;  it  di- 
vides, distributes,  and  disperses  both  property  and  power.  Alarmed 
hf  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arresting  its 
motion  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  difficulties  and  impediments ;  they 
▼aioly  seek  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts ;  but  it  grail> 
iially  reduces  or  destroys  every  obstacle,  until  by  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity the  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth  are  ground  down  to 
ibe  fine  and  shifting  sand  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  When 
the  law  of  inheritance  permits,  still  more  when  it  decrees,  the  equal 
division  of  a  father's  properly  among  all  his  children,  its  effects  are 
of  two  kinds:  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
■Ithough  they  tend  to  the  same  end. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  partible  inheritance,  the  death  of  every 
proprietor  brings  about  a  kind  of  revolution  in  properly:  not  only 
do  his  pofflessiona  change  hands,  hut  their  very  nature  is  altered ; 
ance  they  are  parcelled  inio  shares,  which  become  smaller  and 
Emaller  at  each  division.  This  is  the  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
physical  effect  of  the  law.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  countries  where 
equality  of  inheritance  is  established  by  law,  property,  and  espe- 
dally  landed  property,  must  have  a  tendency  to  perpetual  diminu- 

■  I  undentaod  bj  Ihe  lav  of  detcvnl  all  IhoK  l>«<i  vhn»t  principal  objiicl  it  ii  to 
IBjolnle  the  ditlnbuiioa  of  properly  mfter  Ih?  dmlh  of  iti  ovmer.  The  Inw  of  enHi! 
ii  of  Ihi!  numliet :  ii  ce-lainly  preveoli  ihe  owner  from  disposing  of  liij  poiteuioai 
betbte  hit  deetb ;  bat  thi«  u  solely  with  a  -view  of  prpserting  Ihem  enlirt  for  Ihe  heir. 
TLc  prindpal  objecl,  therefore,  of  th<  lav  of  enlsil  ii  to  r^ulale  the  descenl  of  prop. 
ntf  after  lb«  deaUt  of  iu  owner :  iti  other  proTuioiu  are  merely  means  to  this  end. 
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boD.  The  effects,  however,  of  such  legislation  would  only  be  per* 
cq)tible  after  a  lapse  of  time,  if  tiie  law  was  abandoned  to  its  own 
working ;  for  supposing  a  family  to  consist  of  two  children  (and 
in  a  coimtry  peopled  as  France  is,  the  average  number  is  not  above 
three)|  these  children,  sharing  among  them  the  fortune  of  both  pa- 
rents, would  not  be  poorer  than  their  father  or  mother. 

But  the  law  of  equal  division  exercises  its  influence  not  merely 
upon  the  property  itself,  but  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  heirs,  and 
Ixings  their  passions  into  play.  These  iQdirect  consequences  tend 
powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes,  and  especially  of 
large  domains. 

Among  the  nations  whose  law  of  descent  is  founded  upon  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  landed  estates  often  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  without  undergoing  division.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  family  feeling  is  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated 
with  the  estate.  The  family  represents  the  estate,  the  estate  the 
family ;  whose  name,  together  with  its  origin,  its  glory,  its  power, 
and  its  virtues,  is  thus  perpetuated  in  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
the  past,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  future. 

When  the  equal  partition  of  property  is  established  by  law,  the 
intimate  connexion  is  destroyed  between  family  feeling  and  the 
preservation  of  the  paternal  estate ;  the  property  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  family ;  for,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  divided  after  one  or 
two  generations,  it  has  evidently  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  completely  dispersed.  The  sons  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  or  if  fortune 
befriend  them,  may  indeed  entertain  the  hope  of  being  as  wealthy 
as  their  father,  but  not  that  of  possessing  the  same  property  as  he 
did ;  their  riches  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  elements  differ^ 
ent  from  his. 

Now,  from  the  moment  when  you  divest  the  land-owner  of  that 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  estate  which  he  derives  from 
association,  from  tradition,  and  from  family  pride,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  he  will  dispose  of  it ;  for  there  is  a  strong 
pecuniary  interest  in  favour  of  selling,  as  floating  capital  produces 
higher  interest  than  real  property,  and  is  more  readily  available  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Great  landed  estates  which  have  once  been  divided,  never  come 
together  again ;  for  the  small  proprietor  draws  from  his  land  a  bet* 
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ter  revenue  in  proportion,  than  the  Jarge  owner  does  from  his ;  and 
of  course  be  sells  it  at  a  higher  rate*  The  calculations  of  gain, 
therefore,  which  decided  the  rich  man  to  sell  his  domain,  will  still 
more  poweffully  iniluence  bim  against  buying  small  estates  to  unite 
them  into  a  large  one. 

What  is  called  family  pride  is  often  founded  upon  an  illusion  of 
self'-love.  A  man  wishes  to  perpetuate  and  immortalize  himself, 
ad  it  were,  in  his  great-grandchildren.  Where  the  esprii  de/amilte 
ceases  to  act,  individual  selfishness  comes  into  play.  When  the 
idea  of  family  becomes  vague,  indeterminate,  and  uncertain,  a  man 
thinks  of  his  present  convenience ;  he  provides  for  the  establish 
ment  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  no  more. 

Either  a  man  gives  up  the  idea  of  perpetuating  bis  family,  or 
at  any  rate  he  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  other  means  than  that  of 
a  landed  estate. 

Thus  not  only  does  the  law  of  partible  inheritance  render  it 
difficult  for  families  to  preserve  their  ancestral  domains  entire,  but 
it  deprives  them  of  the  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  compels  them 
in  some  measure  to  co-operate  with  the  law  in  their  own  extinction. 

The  law  of  equal  distribution  proceeds  by  two  methods :  by  act- 
ing upon  things,  it  acts  upon  persons ;  by  influencing  persons,  it, 
affects  things.  By  these  means  the  law  succeeds  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  landed  property,  and  dispersing  rapidly  both  families 
and  fortunes-! 

Most  certainly  is  it  not  for  us.  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  daily  behold  the  political  and  social  changes  which  the 
law  of  partition  is  bringing  to  pass,  to  question  its  influence.     It 


t  Lmai  being  Ihc  miHt  (table  kind  nC  ftapeTtj,ve  find,  from  lime  lo  limr,  rich  Indi- 
nduili  vbo  we  ditpoted  to  make  ^«il  iicriiicea  in  order  lo  obtain  il,  sad  who  wil- 
lingly farhil  ■  cun^idetable  pari  of  tb?ir  incame  lo  mnkg  sure  of  Ibe  tiM.  Bui  lh«e 
ut  iccidenul  cues.  Tbe  preference  for  landed  prapertf  is  no  lon^r  roitnd  babiiunl. 
ly  m  any  cIim  bal  lunoag  the  poor.  The  ■mn]]  land-ovner,  who  hoa  lc»  mfonnation, 
leu  imagmitxm,  and  fewer  psasioua,  itun  the  great  one,  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  driire  of  incrcaJimg  his  estme  ;  and  il  often  bsppen*  thai  by  inherilaDce,  by 
Buriage,  or  by  tbe  chances  of  trade,  be  it  gradually  rumubed  with  Ihe  m>.ins.  Thus, 
10  tialaDce  Ibe  tendency  which  leads  oit-n  lo  divide  Ihcir  eitite^,  there  cxitt)  anolber, 
-rhieh  incites  them  10  add  lo  Ihem.  This  tendency,  which  is  sufficient  to  pievenl 
•slBtei  from  beuig  dmde d  ad  infinUtim,  is  not  strong  enough  lo  create  great  lerrito 
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IS  perpetually  conspicnous  in  our  country,  overthrowing  the  walls 
of  our  dwellings  and  removing  the  landmarks  of  our  fields.  But 
although  it  has  produced  great  effects  in  France,  much  still  remains 
for  it  to  do.  Our  recollections,  opinions,  and  habits,  present  pow- 
erful obstacles  to  its  progress. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  nearly  completed  its  work  of  de- 
struction, and  there  we  can  best  study  its  results.  The  English 
laws  concerning  the  transmission  of  property  were  abolished  in 
almost  all  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  law  of 
entail  was  so  modified  as  not  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of 
property.*  The  first  having  passed  away,  estates  began  to  be  par^ 
celled  out ;  and  the  change  became  more  and  more  rapid  with  the 
progress  of  time.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  aspect  of  society  is  totally  altered ;  the  families 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  almost  all  commingled  with 
the  general  mass.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  of  these,  there  are  but  two  who  still  keep  their  heads 
above  the  stream ;  and  they  must  shortly  disappear.  The  sons  of 
these  opulent  citizens  have  become  merchants,  lawyers,  or  phyn- 
cians.  Most  of  them  have  lapsed  into  obscurity.  The  last  trace 
of  hereditary  ranks  and  distinctions  is  destroyed — the  law  of  par- 
tition has  reduced  all  to  one  level. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  wealthy  individuals 
in  the  United  States ;  I  know  of  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  love 
of  money  has  taken  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  men,  and 
where  a  profounder  cx)ntempt  is  expressed  for  the  theory  of  the  per- 
manent equality  of  property.  But  wealth  circulates  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  rare  to  find  two 
succeeding  generations  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 

This  picture,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  overcharged,  still 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  new 
states  of  the  west  and  southwest  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  few 
bold  adventurers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  mass  of  the  population  very  soon  began  to  move  in  that 
direction :  communities  unheard  of  till  then  were  seen  to  emerge 
from  their  wilds:  states,  whose  names  were  not  in  existence  a  fiew 
years  before,  claimed  their  place  in  the  American  Union ;  and  in 

*  See  Appendix  6. 
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tbe  western  settlements  we  may  behold  democracy  arrived  at  its  ut- 
most extreme.  In  these  states,  founded  off  band,  and  as  it  were  by 
diance,  the  inhabitants  are  but  of  yesterday.  Scarcely  known  to 
ODe  another,  the  nearest  neighbours  arc  ignorant  of  each  other's 
history.  In  this  part  of  tbe  American  continent,  therefore,  the 
population  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  great  names  and 
great  wealth,  nor  even  that  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
and  virtue-  None  are  there  to  wield  that  respectable  power  which 
men  willingly  grant  to  the  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in  doing 
good  before  their  eyea.  The  new  states  of  the  west  are  already  in- 
habited ;  but  society  has  no  existence  among  them. 

It  is  not  only  the  fortunes  of  men  which  are  equal  in  America^ 
even  their  atjuirements  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  uniformi- 
tj.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  coujitry  in  the  world  where,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  there  are  so  few  uninstnicted,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  few  learned  individuals.  Primary  instruction  is 
vithin  the  reach  of  ererybody ;  superior  instruction  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  by  any.  This  is  not  surprising ;  if  is  in  fact  the  necessary 
consequence  of  what  we  have  actvanced  above.  Ahnost  all  the 
Americans  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  obtain  the 
first  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

In  America  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
live  without  a  profession.  Every  profession  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship, which  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  early  years  of  life. 
At  fifteen  they  enter  upon  their  calling,  and  thus  their  education 
ends  at  the  age  when  ours  begins.  Whatever  is  done  afterward, 
iswithariew  to  some  special  and  lucrative  object;  a  science  is  taken 
up  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  only  branch  of  it  which  is  aU 
tended  to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate  practical  application. 

[This  para(^ph  does  not  fairly  reader  ihe  meaniDg  of  (he  auibor.  The 
origin&l  Frencb  is  as  follows  ;— 

"  En  Am*rique  il  y  a  peu  de  riches ;  preaque  lous  les  Am^ricains  odi 
done  beagin  d'eiercer  une  profession.  Ot,  lonie  proTesgiDii  ezige  an  appren- 
tissage.  Les  Am^ricains  ue  peuveni  done  donner  a  la  culture  g^nerale  de 
fiDlelligence  que  les  prerajpres  anneea  de  U  vie:  a  quinze  aos,  ils  encreni 
dans  une  caiti^re  :  aiasi  leur  educaiioo  finit  le  ptus  souvent  h  I'^poque  oil  la 
D4iie  commence." 

Whai  is  neant  by  ihe  remark,  fhal  "  ai  fifteen  they  enter  upon  a  career, 
and  thus  iheir  educattOD  is  very  often  finished  at  the  epocb  wheoouracom- 
meoces,"  is  not  clearly  perceived.    Our  professional  men  enter  upon  their 
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course  of  preparation  for  their  respectire  professions,  wholly  hetween  eigh* 
teen  and  twentyooe  years  of  age.  Apprentices  to  trades. are  bomd  out, 
ordinarily,  at  fourteen,  but  what  general  education  they  receive  is  after  tha 
period.  Previously,  they  have  acquired  the  mere  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  But  it  is  supposed  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
America,  iu  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  commences.  In  England, 
they  commence  at  the  same  age,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  throughout  Europe.  It  is  feared  that  the  author  has  not  here  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision. — American  Editor.] 

In  America  most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor :  most  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their 
youth;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might 
have  had  a  taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the 
time  is  at  their  disposal  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

There  is  no  class,  then,  in  America  in  which  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditary  fortune  and  leisure, 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects.  • 

A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can ;  some  as  they  rise,  others 
as  they  descend.  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  God,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vent their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens,  that  although 
the  capacities  of  men  are  widely  diflferent,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
less intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  me- 
thod of  treatment 

In  America  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  feeble  from 
its  birth ;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually  destroyed,  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled  that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it 
any  degree  of  influence  in  the  course  of  affairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  so  much 
strength  by  time,  by  events,  and  by  legislation,  as  to  have  become 
not  only  predominant  but  all-powerful.  There  is  no  family  or 
cx)rporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual character  enjoy  any  durabihty. 

America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinary 
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phenamenoD.  Men  are  there  seen  on  a  greater  eciiialily  in  pnint 
of  fortune  and  inlellect,  or  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  their 
strength,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or,  in  any  i^e  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance. 


tOLmCAL   CONSEQrENCES  OF  THE    SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE   ANGLO- 

AUERICAXS. 

The  political  conseqnences  of  such  a  social  condition  as  this  are 
nsly  deducihie. 

It  ia  impOBsible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  political  world  as  it  does  everywhere  else.  To 
conceive  of  men  remaining  for  ever  unequal  upon  one  single  point, 
yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible  ;  they  must  come  in  the  end 
to  be  equal  upon  all. 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establishing  equality  in  the 
political  world :  every  citizen  must  be  put  in  possession  of  his' 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one.  For  nations  which 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  social  existence  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  discover  a  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  all  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man  : 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  condition  which  I  have 
been  describing  is  equally  liable  to  each  of  these  consequences. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  passion  for  equality,  which 
excites  men  to  wish  all  to  be  powerful  and  honoured.  This  pas- 
sion lends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the  rank  of  the  great ;  but  there 
exists  also  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which 
impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  powerful  to  their  own 
level,  and  reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality 
with  freedom.  Not  that  those  nations  whose  social  condition  is 
democratic  naturally  despise  liberty ;  on  the  contrarj-,  they  have 
an  instinctive  love  of  it.  But  hberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant 
object  of  their  desires  ;  equalitj'  is  their  idol :  they  make  rapid  and 
sudden  efforts  to  obtain  liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  resign 
themselves  to  their  disappointment ;  but  nothing  can  satisfy  them 
except  equality,  and  rather  than  lose  it  tbey  resolve  to  perish- 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  a  state  where  the  citizens  are  nearly  on  an 
equality,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  presence  their  independence 
against  the  aggressions  of  power.  No  one  among  them  being 
strong  enough  to  engage  singly  in  the  struggle  with  advantage, 
nothing  but  a  general  combination  can  protect  their  liberty :  and 
such  a  union  is  not  always  to  be  found. 

From  the  same  social  position,  then,  nations  may  derive  one  or 
the  other  of  two  great  political  results ;  these  results  are  extremely 
different  from  each  other,  but  they  may  both  proceed  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  are  the  first  who,  having  been  exposed 
to  this  formidable  alternative,  have  been  happy  enough  to  escape 
the  dominion  of  absolute  power.  They  have  been  allowed  by  their 
circumstances,  their  origin,  their  intelligence,  and  especially  by 
their  moral  feeling,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  tlM^ 
people. 


TBE  PBINCtPtB  or   THK   90TERE10NTT   OF  TUB  PBOPLB   IN   AMItRtCA. 

Il  padoniaiim  oter  Uie  whole  of  Sockty  in  An  »rtc«— Ap(.l.cBlioii  nuds  of  ihil 
ftlnciplr  bf  thi  Americani  e'ln  before  Ibeii  Hcioluiion, — I>cve]opinenl  girea  to  it 
fcj  thai  Re.o!uiion.—Grailiiiil  .0.1  incislLble  EilrniioBofllif  eUeiive  qnaliflMlion. 

Wheneter  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dis- 
cnssed,  it  is  w-ith  the  doctrine  of  the  soTereignty  of  the  people  thai 
tre  must  begin. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to  be 
found,  more  or  less,  at  the  bollom  of  almost  all  human  institutions, 
generatly  remains  concealed  from  view,  [t  is  obeyed  without  be- 
ing recognised,  or  if  for  a  moment  it  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  has- 
ti^  cast  bdjk  into  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  The  will  of  the  nation"  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  have 
faecD  most  profusely  abused  by  the  wily  and  the  despotic  of  every 
age.  To  the  eyes  of  some  it  has  been  represented  by  the  venal 
suffrages  of  a  few  of  the  satellites  of  power ;  to  others,  by  the  votes 
of  a  timid  or  an  interested  minority ;  and  some  have  even  discov- 
ered it  in  the  silence  of  a  people,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fact 
of  submission  established  the  right  of  command. 

in  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  people  is  not 
atber  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other  nations;  it  is 
recognised  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the  laws;  it  spreads 
freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its  most  remote  eonse- 
<]ueDce5.  If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  it 
can  be  studied  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where 
its  dangere  and  its  advantages  may  be  foreseen,  that  country  is  as- 
miredly  America. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  from  their  origin,  the  sovereignly 
of  the  people  was  the  fundaincnlal  principle  of  the  greater  number 
rfthe  British  colonies  in  America.    It  was  far,  however,  from  then 
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exerdang  as  much  influence  on  the  government  of  society -as  it 
now  does.  Two  obstacles,  tbe  one  external,  the  other  internal, 
checked  its  invasive  progress. 

It  could  not  ostensibly  disclose  itself  in  the  laws  of  the  colonies 
which  were  still  constrained  to  obey  the  mother-country ;  it  was 
therefore  obliged  to  spread  secretly,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  especially  in  the  townships. 

American  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  it*  with  all  its 
consequences.  The  intelligence  of  New  England,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  (as  I  have  shown  m  the 
preceding  chapter),  long  exercised  a  sort  of  aristocratic  influence, 
which  tended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  social  authority  within  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  public  functionaries  were  not  universally 
elected,  and  the  citizens  were  not  all  of  them  electors.  The  elec- 
toral franchise  was  everywhere  placed  within  certain  limits,  and 
made  dependant  on  a  certain  qualification,  which  was  exceedingly 
low  in  the  north,  and  more  considerable  in  the  south. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  town- 
ships, took  possession  of  the  state :  every  class  was  enlisted  in  its 
cause ;  battles  were  fought,  and  >nctories  obtained  for  it ;  until  it 
became  the  law  of  laws. 

A  scarcely  less  rapid  change  was  efi*ected  in  the  interior  of  society, 
where  the  law  of  descent  completed  the  abolition  of  local  influences. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  consequence  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
revolution  became  apparent  to  every  eye,  victory  was  irrevocably 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  democratic  cause.  All  power  was,  in 
fact,  in  its  hands,  and  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  higher 
orders  submitted  without  a  murmur  and  without  a  struggle  to  an 
evil  which  was  thenceforth  inevitable.  The  ordinary  fate  of  fal- 
ling powers  awaited  them ;  each  of  their  several  members  followed 
his  own  interest ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  wring  the  power  frojoa 
the  hands  of  a  people  which  they  did  not  detest  sufficiently  to 
brave,  their  only  aim  was  to  secure  its  good-will  at  any  price. 
The  most  democratic  laws  were  consequently  voted  by  the  veiy 
men  whose  interests  they  impaired :  and  thus,  although  the  higher 
classes  did  not  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  against  their  order, 
they  accelerated  the  triumph  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  so  that, 
by  a  singular  change,  the  democratic  impulse  was  found  to  be 


ttKKt  irmistible  in  the  very  states  ^ffaere  the  aristocracy  had  the 
SnnvsX  bold. 

The  stale  of  Marylanii,  which  had  been  founded  by  men  of  rank, 
Wis  Ihc  firsl  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage,*  and  to  introduce  the 
nost  democratic  forms  into  the  conduct  of  its  government. 

When  a  nation  moctilies  the  elective  qunlification,  it  may  easily 
be  foreseen  thai  sooner  or  later  that  qualificalion  will  be  entirely 
■boliahed.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  hislory  of  so- 
dety  :  the  farther  electoral  righls  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  th« 
need  of  extending  them ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of 
fte  democracy  increases,  and  its  d  emands  increase  wilh  its  strength. 
I  He  ambition  of  those  who  are  below  tlie  appointed  rate  is  irritated 
ID  exact  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  above  it. 
^»e  exception  nl  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  conces- 
laoa,  and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical  development 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  have  been  thrown  over  it  in  other  countries,  and  it 
Bppeara  in  every  possible  form  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people  in  a  body, 
■a  at  Athens ;  and  sometimes  its  representatives,  chosen  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  transact  business  in  its  name,  and  almost  under  its 
immediate  control. 

In  some  countries  a  power  exists  which,  though  it  is  in  a  degree 
(*Teign  to  the  social  body,  directs  it,  and  forces  it  to  pursue  a  certain 
track.  In  others  the  ruling  force  is  divided,  being  partly  within 
mid  partly  without  the  ranks  of  the  people.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  Ls  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States ;  there  society  governs  itself 
for  itself.  All  power  centres  in  its  bosom  ;  and  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  he  met  wilh  who  would  venture  to  conceive,  or,  still 
more,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  The  nation 
participates  in  the  making  of  its  laws  hy  the  choice  of  its  legisla- 
tors, and  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  choice  of  the  agents  of 
tie  executive  government ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  itself, 
•0  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the  share  left  to  the  administration, so 
little  do  the  authorities  forget  their  popular  origin  and  the  power 
from  which  they  eroanate.t 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NECESSmr  OF   EXAMINING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES  BEFORE   THAT 

OF  THE  UNION  AT  LARGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  in  the  following  chapter,  what  is  the 
form  of  government  established  in  America  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  what  are  its  resources,  its  hinderances,  its 
advantages,  and  its  dangers.  The  first  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  arises  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  social  structures,  con- 
nected, and,  as  it  were,  encased,  one  within  the  other ;  two  gov- 
ernments, completely  separate,  and  almost  independent,  the  one 
fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties,  and  responding  to  the  daily  and  in- 
definite calls  of  a  community,  the  other  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  and  only  exercising  an  exceptional  authority  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  In  short,  there  are  twenty-four 
small  sovereign  nations,  whose  agglomeration  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  Union.  To  examine  the  Union  before  we  have  studied  the 
states,  would  be  to  adopt  a  method  filled  with  obstacles.  The 
Federal  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  last  which  was 
adopted ;  and  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  a 
summary  of  those  republican  principles  which  were  current  in  the 
whole  community  before  it  existed,  and  independently  of  its  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  the  federal  government  is,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  exception ;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the  rule.  The 
author  who  should  attempt  to  exhibit  the  picture  as  a  whole,  before 
he  had  expla'med  its  details,  would  necessarily  fall  into  obscurity 
and  repetition. 

The  great  political  principles  which  govern  American  sodety  at 
this  day,  undoubtedly  took  their  origin  and  their  growth  in  die 
state.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state 
in  order  to  possess  a  clew  to  the  reminder.    The  states  which  at 
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present  compose  the  American  Union,  all  present  the  same  fenttires 
as  far  as  reganis  the  external  aspect  of  tbeir  institutions.  Their 
politicalor  administrative  existence  is  centred  in  three  foci  of  action, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  different  neirons  centres 
which  convey  motion  to  the  human  body.  The  township  is  the 
lowest  in  order,  then  the  county,  and  lastly  the  stale ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  examination  of  these 
three  divisions. 


TBB   AMEBICAN  SYSTEM   OF  TOWNSHII^    AND  HUNlCIFAt.   SODIES.* 

Whj  the  Author  brgint  the  Eumlnslion  nt  the  poUlicsl  Inililulioiis  with  the  Tovt- 
ihip.— lie  ftitlencf  \a  all  Nalinni,— DiflicuUy  of  e»iabli*hing  and  pretei'inj  Inde. 
pokduii't. — Iti  ImparurKe. — Why  iht  Aulhor  has  >clnt»d  the  lownihip  SjbImh  at 
Kew  KbgUni  as  the  mala  Olijtcl  of  lui  loquiry. 

It  is  not  undesignedly  that  I  begin  ttiis  subject  with  the  town- 
^p.  The  village  or  township  is  the  only  association  which  is  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  wherever  a  numher  of  men  are  collected,  it 
■eemfi  to  constitute  itseir. 

The  town,  or  tithing,  as  the  smallest  division  of  a  community, 
must  necessarily  exist  in  all  nations,  whatever  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms may  be :  if  man  makes  monarchies,  and  establislies  republics, 
the  first  association  of  mankind  seems  constituted  by  the  hand  of 
God.     But  although  the  existence  of  the  township  is  coeval  with 
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into  lowashipi,  those  of  the  tnulhera  ioln  pariahn;  beiide  which,  muDidpal  bndie*, 
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that  of  man,  its  liberties  are  not  the  less  rarely  respected  and  easily 
destroyed.     A  nation  is  always  able  to  establish  great  political 
assemblies,  because  it  habitually  contains  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals fitted  by  their  talents,  if  not  by  their  habits,  for  the  diiec- 
tion  of  affairs.    The  township  is,  on  the  contrary,  composed  of 
coarser  materials,  which  are  less  easily  fashioned  by  the  legislator. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  consolidation  of  its  independence 
rather  augment  than  diminish  with  the  increasing  enlightenm^t 
of  the  people.     A  highly-civilized  community  spurns  the  attempts 
of  a  local  independence,  is  disgusted  at  its  numerous  blunders,  and 
is  apt  to  despair  of  success  before  the  experiment  is  completed. 
Again,  no  immunities  are  so  ill-protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  power  as  those  of  municipal  bodies  in  general :  they  are 
unable  to  struggle,  single-handed,  against  a  strong  or  an  enterpri- 
sing government,  and  they  cannot  defend  their  cause  with  success 
unless  it  be  identified  with  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  supported 
by  public  opinion.    Thus,  until  the  independence  of  townships  is 
amalgamated  with  the  manners  of  a  people,  it  is  easily  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  existence  in  the  laws  that  it  can  be  thus 
amalgamated.    Municipal  freedom  eludes  the  exertions  of  man ; 
it  is  rarely  created ;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  secretly  and  spontaneously 
engendered  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society.    The 
constant  action  of  the  laws  and  the  national  habits,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  above  all,  time,  may  consolidate  it ;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  experi- 
enced its  advantages.     Nevertheless,  local  assemblies  of  citizens 
constitute  the  strength  of  free  nations.    Municipal  institutions  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  science ;  they  bring  it  with- 
in the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  enjoy 
it     A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty.     The  transient  passions,  and  the  interests  of  an  hour,  or 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  may  have  created  the  external  forms 
of  independence ;  but  the  despotic  tendency  which  has  been  repel- 
led will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  reappear  on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  political  organizations  of  the  counties  and  townships  of  the 
United  States  rest,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  choose  one  of 
the  states  of  New  England  as  an  example,  to  examine  the  mech* 


■nem  of  its  constitution,  and  then  to  cast  a  general  glance  over 
fbe  country. 

The  township  and  the  county  are  not  organized  in  the  same  maiw 
Ber  in  erery  part  of  the  Union  ;  it  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive 
Qtat  the  same  principles  have  guided  the  formation  of  both  of 
tkem  throughout  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  helieve  that  these 
principles  Iiave  been  carried  farther  in  New  England  than  else- 
where,  and  consequently  that  they  offer  greater  facilities  to  the 
observations  of  a  stranger. 

The  instilutions  of  New  England  form  a  complete  and  regular 
whole ;  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  time,  they  have  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  the  slill  stronger  support  of  the  manners 
(rf  the  community,  over  which  they  exercise  the  most  prodigious 
influence ;  they  consequently  deserve  our  attention  on  every  account. 


LIMITS   OF  THE   TOWNSHIP. 


Tee  township  of  New  England  is  a  division  which  stands  between 
Ae  commune  and  the  canton  of  France,  and  which  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  English  tithing,  or  town.  Its  average  population  ia 
from  two  lo  three  thousand ;"  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  lo  conflict,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  are  always  to  be  found  among 
its  citizens. 


iUTHOKITlES   OF    THE   TOWNSHn*   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

As  Peopla  the  Source  of  all  Power  hen  aa  ClHwbere. — Manages  its  on  ASwn. — 
Mj  Corpora licm.— The  grcslcf  part  pf  the  Authority  reittd  id  thi  Hands  of  the 
SeltcImeD.— Udv  Ihe  Seleclmrn  scl.—Tonn-Meelin;,— Enumcralioo  of  the  public 
Officers  of  the  Toimthtp.— ObhgaiDiT  and  remnnemled  Funclions. 

In  the  township,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  people  is  the  only 
source  of  power ;  but  in  no  stage  of  government  does  the  body  of 
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dtizCDS  exercise  a  more  immediate  influence.  In  America,  the  peo- 
ple is  a  master  whose  exigences  demand  obedience  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  possibility. 

In  New  England  the  majority  acts  by  representatives  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  business  of  the  state ;  but  if  such  an  arrangcanent 
be  necessary  in  general  affairs,  in  the  township,  where  the  legisla- 
tiye  and  administrative  action  of  the  government  is  in  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  subject,  the  system  of  representation  is  not 
adopted.  There  is  no  corporation ;  but  the  body  of  electors,  after 
having  designated  its  magistrates,  directs  them  in  everything  that 
exceeds  the  simple  and  ordinary  executive  business  of  the  state.* 

This  state  of  things  is  so  contrary  to  our  ideas,  and  so  different 
fix>m  our  customs,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  some  exam- 
ples to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

The  public  duties  In  the  township  are  extremely  numerous  and 
minutely  divided,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on ;  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  administrative  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  called  "  the  selectmen."! 

The  general  laws  of  the  state  impose  a  certain  number  of  obli- 
gations on  the  selectmen,  which  they  may  fulfil  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  body  they  govern,  but  which  they  can  only  neg- 
lect on  their  own  responsibility.  The  law  of  the  state  obliges 
them,  for  instance,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  electors  in  their  townships ; 
and  if  they  omit  this  part  of  their  functions,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  In  all  the  affairs,  however,  which  are  determined  by 
the  town-meeting,  the  selectmen  are  the  organs  of  the  popular  man- 
date, as  in  France  the  maire  executes  the  decree  of  the  municipal 
council.  They  usually  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
merely  put  in  practice  principles  which  have  been  previously  recog- 
nised by  the  majority     But  if  any  change  is  to  be  introduced  in 

*  The  same  rules  are  not  applicable  to  the  great  towns,  which  generally  have  « 
mayor,  and  a  corporation  divided  into  two  bodies ;  this,  howerer,  is  an  exception  wlMcb 
requires  the  sanction  of  a  law.  See  the  act  of  22d  February ,  1822,  for  appointnt^  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It  frequently  happens  that  small  towns  as  well  as 
cities  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  administration.  In  1833,  104  townships  in  the  state  o. 
New  York  were  governed  in  this  manner. — WiUiamt's  Rea^uter, 

t  Three  selectmen  are  appointed  in  the  small  townships,  and  nine  m  the  large  ones, 
See  "  The  Town  Officer,"  p.  186.  See  also  the  principal  laws  of  the  state  of  Maatfr 
chusetts  relative  to  the  selectmen  :— 

Act  of  the  20th  February,  1786,  vol.  i.,  p.  219 ;  24th  February,  1796,  vol.  i.,  p.  488, 
Tlh  March,  1801,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45 ;  16th  June,  1795,  vol.  i.,  p.  475 ;  12th  March,  1808,  vol, 
a.,  p.  186 ;  28th  February,  1787,  vol.  i.,  p.  302 ;  22d  June,  1797,  vol.  i.,  p.  639. 


tbatxisting  state  of  Itusga,  or  if  they  wish  to  tuulertake  aoj  new 
CBterprise,  they  are  obliged  (o  refer  to  the  source  of  th«r  power. 
If,  for  instance,  a  scliool  is  to  be  established,  the  selectmen  convoke 
iKe  whole  body  of  electors  on  a  certain  day  at  an  appoialH)  place; 
they  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case;  they  give  their  opinion  on 
the  means  of  satislying  it,  on  the  probable  expense,  ami  the  site 
which  seems  to  be  most  favourable.  The  meeting  is  consulted  on 
thete  several  points;  it  adopts  the  principle,  marlcB  out  tlie  site, 
votes  the  rate,  and  confides  the  execution  of  its  resolution  to  the 
•electmen. 

The  selectmen  have  alone  the  right  of  calling  a  town-meeting ; 
but  they  may  be  re<(ueste<J  to  do  so :  if  the  citizens  are  desirous  of 
Buboiilling  a  new  project  to  the  assent  of  the  township,  Ibej-  may 
demand  a  general  convocation  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  selectmen 
ue  obliged  to  comply,  but  they  have  only  the  right  of  presiding 
M  the  meeting.* 

The  selectmen  are  elected  every  year  in  the  month  of  April  or 
of  May.  Tlie  town-meeting  chooses  at  the  same  time  a  number 
<rf  municipal  magistrates,  who  are  intru.sted  with  important  admin- 
alrative  functions.  The  assessors  rate  the  township ;  the  collectors 
Kccive  the  rate.  A  constable  is  appointed  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
vatch  the  streets,  and  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the 
town-rlerk  records  all  the  town  votes,  orders,  grants,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  ;  Ihe  treasurer  keeps  the  funds  ;  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  performs  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  action  of  the 
poor  laws  ;  committee-men  are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  schools 
Mid  to  public  instruction  ;  and  the  road-surveyers,  who  lake  care 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  thoroughfares  of  the  township,  complete 
the  list  of  the  principal  functionaries.  They  are,  however,  still 
farther  sub<livided ;  and  among  the  municipal  officers  are  to  be 
found  parish  commissioners,  who  audit  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
diip ;  diSerent  classes  of  inspectors,  some  of  whom  are  to  direct 
flie  citizens  in  case  of  (ire;  tithing-men,  listers,  hay  wards,  chimney- 
Tiewers,  fence-viewers  to  maintab  the  bounds  of  property,  timber- 
measurers,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures.f 

There  are  nineteen  principal  offices  in  a  township.     Every  in- 

•  Em  laws  of  Hurachiuelts,  to!,  i..  p.  150.     Acl  of  the  KA  March,  I7S6. 

\  AU  thrx  ma^ilralet  aclunllf  riul ;  then  diflcrenl  funciion*  ars  all  dstiiled  in  a 
t*ok  callfd,  "The  Town  0ffi»r,"  hj  Itaac  GowlviD,  VfottetteT,  liOl;  aod  in  Itit 
CvJlecUoa  of  Ihe  Geneial  Last  of  Mouacbuaclts,  3  lolt.,  Boaign,  1633. 
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habitant  is  ooD9tramed,  on  pam  of  being  fined,  to  undertake  tbcas 
different  functions ;  which,  however,  are  almost  all  paid,  in  Older 
that  the  poorer  citizens  may  be  able  to  give  up  their  time  without 
loss.  In  general  the  American  system  is  not  to  grant  a  fixed  eahry 
to  its  functionaries.  Every  service  has  its  price,  and  they  are  re- 
munerated in  proportion  to  what  they  have  done. 


EXISTENCE   OF   THE   TOWNSHIP. 

fiTery  one  the  best  Judge  of  his  own  Interest.— Corollary  of  the  Principle  of  the 
SoTereigoty  of  the  People.— Application  of  these  Doctrines  in  the  Townships  of 
America. — The  Township  of  New  England  is  Sovereign  in  that  which  concemt 
itself  alone ;  sabject  to  the  State  in  all  other  Matters.— Bond  of  Township  and  the 
State.— In  France  the  Government  lends  its  Agents  to  the  Commune.— In  America 
the  RffTerse  occurs. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  governs  the  whole  political  system  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. Every  page  of  this  book  will  afford  new  instances  of  the 
same  doctrine.  In  the  nations  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  recognised,  every  individual  possesses  an  equal  share  of 
power,  and  participates  alike  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Every  individual  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  as  well  informed,  as 
virtuous,  and  as  strong,  as  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  obeys 
the  government,  not  because  he  is  inferior  to  the  authorities  which 
conduct  it,  or  that  he  is  less  capable  than  his  nei<;hbour  of  govern- 
ing himself,  but  because  he  acknowledges  the  utility  of  an  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow-men,  and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  as- 
sociation can  exist  without  a  regulating  force.  If  he  be  a  sulgect 
in  all  that  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  citizens,  he  is  free  and 
responsible  to  God  alone  for  all  that  concerns  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  maxim  that  every  one  is  the  best  and  the  sole  judge  of 
his  own  private  interest,  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a 
man's  actions,  unless  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  common  weal,  or 
•inless  the  common  weal  demands  his  co-operatioiL  This  doctrine 
is  universally  admitted  in  the  United  States.    I  shall  hereafter  ex- 


amine  the  general  influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  ordinary 
aetious  of  life :  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  nature  of  munidpal 
bodies. 

The  township,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  the  gorern- 
ment  of  the  country,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  to  whom 
the  theory  I  have  just  alluikd  to  is  applied.  Municipal  independ- 
ence is  therefore  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the 
•overei^ty  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  :  all  the  American 
republics  recognise  it  more  or  less;  but  circumstances  have  pecu- 
liarly favoured  its  growth  in  New  England. 

In  ibis  part  of  the  Union  the  impulsion  of  political  activity  was 
-gWen  in  the  townships ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of 
them  originally  formed  an  independent  nation.  When  the  kings  of 
England  asserted  their  supremacy,  they  were  contented  to  assume 
the  central  power  of  the  state.  The  townships  of  New  England 
remained  as  they  were  before ;  and  although  they  are  now  subject 
to  the  state,  they  were  at  first  scarcely  dependant  upon  it.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with  privi- 
leges, but  that  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  independence  to  the  state.  The  townships  are  only 
■ubordinate  to  the  state  in  those  interests  which  I  shall  term  social, 
■t  they  are  common  to  all  the  citizens.  They  are  independent  in 
all  that  concerns  themselves ;  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  1  believe  that  not  a  man  is  to  he  found  who  would  acknowl- 
edge thot  the  slate  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  local  interests. 
The  towns  of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  indicted, 
mgment  or  diminish  their  rates,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on 
tiie  part  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  state. 

They  are  bound,  however,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
community.  If  the  state  is  in  need  of  money,  a  town  can  neither 
give  nor  withhold  the  supplies.  If  the  slate  projects  a  road,  the 
township  cannot  refuse  to  let  it  cross  its  territory  ;  if  a  police  regu- 
lation is  made  by  the  state,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  town.  A 
nniform  system  of  instruction  is  organized  all  over  the  country,  and 
ever^'  town  is  bound  to  establish  the  schools  which  the  law  ordains. 
In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  townships  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  in  these  different  cases:  I  here  merely  show  the  ex- 
igence of  the  obligation.     Strict  as  this  obligation  is,  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  state  imposes  it  in  principle  only,  and  in  its 
ance  the  township  resumes  all  its  independent  rights.  Thus,  taxes 
are  voted  by  the  state,  but  they  are  assessed  and  collected  by  Hm 
township ;  the  existence  of  a  school  is  obligatory,  but  the  town* 
ship  builds,  pays,  and  superintends  it.  In  France  the  state  collect- 
or receives  the  local  imposts;  in  America  the  town  collector  re* 
ceives  the  taxes  of  the  state.  Thus  the  French  government  lends 
its  agents  to  the  commune ;  in  America,  the  township  is  the  agent 
of  the  government.  The  fact  alone  shows  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  two  nations. 


PUBLIC  spmrr  of  the  xowNsmps  of  new  England. 

How  the  Township  of  New  England  wins  the  Affections  of  its  Inhabitants. — Difficiilljr 
of  cmtiog  local  public  Spirit  in  Europe. — The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  American 
Township  favorable  to  it. — Characteristics  of  Home  in  the  United  States.— >Mani- 

'    festations  of  public  Spirit  in  New  England. — Its  happy  EffecU. 

In  America,  not  only  do  municipal  bodies  exist,  but  they  are 
kept  alive  and  supported  by  public  spirit.  The  township  of  New 
England  possesses  two  advantages  which  infallibly  secure  the  at- 
tentive interest  of  mankind,  namely,  independence  and  authority. 
Its  sphere  is  indeed  small  and  limited,  but  within  that  sphere  its 
action  is  unrestrained;  and  its  independence  would  give  to  it 
a  real  importance,  even  if  its  extent  and  population  did  not  ai« 
sure  it 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  affections  of  men  are  genera^^ 
turned  only  where  there  is  strength.  Patriotism  is  not  durable  in  a 
conquered  nation.  The  New  Englander  is  attached  to  his  township, 
not  only  because  he  was  bom  in  it,  but  because  it  constitutes  a 
strong  and  free  social  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  whose 
government  claims  and  deserves  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity,  b 
Europe  the  absence  of  local  public  spirit  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
regret  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  every  one  agrees  that  there  is 
no  surer  guarantee  of  order  and  tranquillity,  wad  yet  nothing  b 


more  difficult  to  create.  If  the  rnunicipal  bodies  were  made  pow- 
erful and  Independent,  the  authorities  of  the  DatioD  might  be  dis- 
united, and  the  peace  of  the  country  endangered.  Yet,  without 
power  and  independence,  a  town  may  contain  good  snbjecta,  btit  it 
ran  have  nn  active  dtizens.  Another  important  fact  is,  that  the 
township  of  New  England  is  so  constituted  as  to  excite  the  warm- 
f«t  of  human  affections,  without  arou^ng  the  ambitious  passions  of 
llie  heart  of  man.  The  officers  of  the  counly  are  not  elected,  and 
their  authority  is  very  limited.  Even  the  state  is  only  a  second-rate 
community,  whose  tranquil  and  obscure  administration  olTers  no  in- 
ducement sufUcient  to  draw  men  away  from  the  circle  of  their  in- 
terests into  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs.  The  federal  government 
confers  power  and  honour  on  ihe  men  who  conduct  it ;  but  these 
indiTiduals  can  never  be  very  numerous.  The  high  station  of  the 
presidency  can  only  be  reached  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  and 
the  other  federal  functionaries  are  generally  men  who  have  been 
fovoured  by  fortune,  or  distinguished  in  some  other  career.  Such 
cannot  be  the  permanent  aim  of  llie  ambitious.  But  the  townsliip 
eerres  as  a  centre  for  the  desire  of  public  esteem,  the  want  of  ex 
dting  interests,  and  the  taste  for  authority  and  popularity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  :  and  the  passions  which 
commonly  embroil  society,  change  their  character  when  tbey  find 
a  vent  so  near  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  family  circle. 

In  the  American  stales  power  has  been  disseminated  with  ad 
mirable  sVill,  for  the  purpose  of  interes'ing  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  in  the  common  weal.  Independently  of  the 
tiectore  who  are  from  time  to  time  called  into  action,  the  body 
politic  is  divided  into  innumerable  functionaries  and  officers,  who 
all,  in  their  several  spheres,  represent  the  same  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  whose  name  they  act.  The  local  administration  thus  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  profit  and  interest  to  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  American  system,  which  divides  the  local  authority  among 
BO  many  citizens,  does  not  scruple  to  multiply  the  functions  of  the 
town  officers.  For  in  the  United  Slates  it  is  believed,  and  with 
truth,  that  patriotism  is  a  kind  of  devotion  which  is  strengthened 
by  ritual  observance.  In  this  manner  the  activity  of  the  township 
ia  continually  perceptible ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  s  duty,  or  the  exercise  of  right;  and  a  constant  though  gentle 
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motion  is  thus  kept  up  in  society  which  animates  without  disturo* 
ing  it 

The  American  attaches  himself  to  his  home,  as  the  mountaineer 
clings  to  his  hills,  because  the  characteristic  features  of  his  country 
are  there  more  distinctly  marked  than  elsewhere.  The  existence  of 
the  townships  of  New  England  is  in  general  a  happy  one.  Thdr 
government  is  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  general  comfort  which  reign 
in  America,  the  commotions  of  municipal  discord  are  infrequent 
The  conduct  of  local  business  is  easy.  The  political  education  of 
the  people  has  long  been  complete ;  say  rather  that  it  was  complete 
when  the  people  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil.  In  New  England  no 
tradition  exists  of  a  distinction  of  ranks ;  no  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  tempted  to  oppress  the  remainder ;  and  the  abuses  which 
may  injure  isolated  individuals  are  forgotten  in  the  general  content- 
ment which  prevails.  If  the  government  is  defective  (and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  point  out  its  deficiencies),  the  fact  that  it  really 
emanates  firom  those  it  governs,  and  that  it  acts,  either  ill  or  well, 
casts  the  protecting  spell  of  a  parental  pride  over  its  faults.  No 
term  of  comparison  disturbs  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizen  :  England 
formerly  governed  the  mass  of  the  colonies,  but  the  people  was 
always  sovereign  in  the  township,  where  its  rule  is  not  only  an 
ancient,  but  a  primitive  state. 

The  native  of  New  England  is  attached  to  his  township  because 
it  is  independent  and  free :  his  co-operation  in  its  affairs  ensures 
his  attachment  to  its  interest ;  the  well-being  it  affords  him  secures 
his  affection ;  and  its  welfare  is  the  aim  of  his  ambition  and  of  his 
future  exertions ;  he  takes  a  part  in  every  occurrence  in  the  place ; 
he  practices  the  art  of  government  in  the  small  sphere  within  his 
reach ;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can  alone  ensure 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty ;  he  imbibes  their  spirit ;  he  acquires 
a  taste  for  order,  comprehends  the  union  of  the  balance  of  powers, 
and  collects  clear  practical  notions  on  the  nature  of  his  luties  and 
the  extent  of  his  rights. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OF  NEW  ENOLAM). 

The  division  of  the  counties  in  America  has  considerable  analogy 
with  (hat  of  the  airondissements  of  France.  The  hmits  of  the 
coiinlirs  are  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  the  various  districts  which 
Aey  conliiin  Save  no  necessary  connexion,  no  common  traditional 
<»  liittiiral  sympathy ;  their  object  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs. 

The  extent  of  the  township  was  too  small  to  contain  a  system  o) 
judicial  institutions ;  each  county  has,  however,  a  court  of  justice" 
B  sheriff  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  a  prison  for  criminals.  There 
are  certain  wants  which  are  felt  alike  by  all  the  townships  of  a 
county ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  satisfinl  by  a 
central  authority.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  this  authority  is 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  several  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  adi-icef  of  his  council.J  The 
oflicere  of  the  county  have  only  a  limited  and  occasional  authority 
which  is  applicable  to  certain  predetermined  cases.  The  state  and 
the  townships  possess  all  the  power  requisite  to  conduct  public 
buaness.  The  budget  of  the  county  is  only  drawn  up  ly  its  officers, 
and  is  voted  by  the  le^slature.^  There  is  no  assembly  which 
directly  or  indirectly  represents  the  county  ;  it  has,  therefore,  prop- 
erly spenldng,  no  political  existence. 

A  twofold  tendency  may  be  discerned  in  the  American  constitu- 
tions, which  impels  the  le^lator  to  centralize  the  leeislative,  and 
to  disperse  the  executive  power.  The  township  of  New  Engrland 
has  in  itself  an  indestructible  element  of  independence;  but  this 
distinct  existence  could  only  be  fictitiously  introduced  into  the 
county,  where  its  utility  had  not  been  felt.  All  the  townships 
united  have  but  one  representation,  which  is  the  stale,  the  centre 
of  the  national  authority  :  beyond  the  action  of  the  township  and 
that  of  the  nation,  nothing  cnn  be  said  to  exist  but  the  influence  of 
individual  exertion. 


•  Bm  OiF  ael  of  Ulh  Fcbrasry,  l«J1.     Lain  of  M««Mchuwlls,  vol.  i 
t  fte  Ibc  acl  of  Smh  Fcbtotry,  tS19.     Lbwi  of  MasuchuMIU,  ml.  ii 
j  The  conncil  of  the  goifnior  ii  nn  pkclite  bodT. 
j  SeelbeKtofadNoreinber.mi.    Liwi  of  MaMacliateiu  vol,  i., 
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AinnNISTRATICM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


AdmiaistratNm  not  perceived  in  America. — ^Whj  ? — The  Europeans  believe  that  lA' 
erty  is  promoted  by  depriving  the  social  Authority  of  some  of  its  Rights ;  the 
Americans,  by  dividing  its  Exercise. — Almost  ill  the  Admmistimtion  confined  t9 
the  Townshipi  and  divided  among  the  town  Officers. — No  trace  of  an  administrative 
Hierarchy  to  be  perceived  either  in  the  Township,  or  above  it. — ^The  Reason  of  thia. 
How  it  happens  that  the  Administration  of  the  State  is  uniform. — Who  is  empow- 
ered to  enforce  the  Obedience  of  the  Township  and  the  County  to  the  Law. — ^The 
introduction  of  jndicial  Power  mto  the  Administration. — Consequence  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  elective  Principle  to  all  Functionaries. — The  Justice  of  the  Peace  m 
New  England. — By  whom  Appointed.— County  Officer. — Ensures  the  Administratioa 
of  the  Townships. — Court  of  Sessions. — Its  Action. — ^Right  of  Inspection  and  Indict- 
ment disseminated  like  the  other  administrative  Functions. — Informers  encouraged 
Tf  the  division  of  Fines. 


Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  European  traveller  in  the  United 
States  than  the  absence  of  what  we  term  government,  or  the  ad- 
ministration. Written  laws  exist  in  America,  and  one  sees  that 
they  are  daily  executed;  but  although  everything  is  in  motion, 
the  hand  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  social  machine  can  no- 
where be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  as  all  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  grammatical  forms,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  human  language,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts ;  so 
all  communities  are  obliged  to  secure  their  existence  by  submitting 
to  a  certain  portion  of  authority,  without  which  they  fall  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  This  authority  may  be  distributed  in  several  ways,  but 
it  must  always  exist  somewhere. 

There  are  two  methods  of  diminishing  the  force  of  authority  in 
a  nation. 

The  first  is  tc  weaken  the  supreme  power  in  its  very  principle, 
by  forbidding  or  preventing  society  from  acting  in  its  own  defence 
imder  certain  circumstances.  To  weaken  authority  in  this  manner 
is  what  is  generally  termed  in  Europe  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
freedom. 

The  second  manner  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  authority 
does  not  consist  in  stripping  society  of  any  of  its  rights,  nor  in 
paralysing  its  efforts,  but  in  distributing  the  exercise  of  its  privi- 
leges among  various  hands,  and  in  multiplying  functionaries,  to 
each  of  whom  the  degree  of  power  necessary  for  him  to  perform 


Us  duty  i"  inlrusteil  T!iere  may  be  nalions  whom  this  distribu- 
tion of  social  powers  might  lead  to  anarchy ;  but  in  ititelf  it  is  not 
■OBrchicnl.  Ths  action  of  authority  is  indeed  thus  rendered  less 
im^istibti.-,  and  less  perilous,  but  it  is  not  totally  suppressed. 

The  revolution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  maluie 

id  deliberate  taste  for  freedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  era- 
fing  for  independence.  It  contracted  no  alliance  with  the  turbu- 
Int  passions  of  anarchy ;  but  its  courae  was  marked,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly. 

It  was  never  assumed  in  the  United  Slates  that  the  citizen  of  a 
fiee  country  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  plenscs :  on  the  contrary, 
tocial  obligations  were  there  imposed  upon  him  more  various  than 
•ny where  else;  no  idea  was  ever  fntertaincd  of  attacking  the 
principles,  or  of  contesting  the  rigt.b  of  society ;  but  the  exercise 
of  its  aiilhority  was  divided,  to  ibe  end  that  the  office  might  be 
powerful  and  the  officer  insignificant,  and  that  the  community 
^ould  be  at  once  regulated  and  free.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
ilOfS  the  law  hold  so  absolute  a  language  as  in  America;  and  in 
IMi  country  is  the  right  of  applying  it  vested  in  so  many  bonils. 
The  administrative  power  in  the  United  States  presents  nothing 
pHher  central  or  hierarchical  in  its  constitution,  which  accounts  for 

passing  unperceived.  The  power  exists,  but  its  representative 
is  not  to  be  discerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  independent  townships  of  New 
England  protect  their  own  private  interests;  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  is  most  frequently  intrusted.*  Beside  the  general  laws, 
the  state  sometimes  passes  general  police  regulations;  but  more 
commonly  the  townships  and  town  officers,  conjointly  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  regulate  the  minor  details  of  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  different  localities,  and  promulgate 
such  enactments  as  concern  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 

*  See  "The  Tovn  Officer,"  espi^cinlly  al  Ilie  words  Selectmck,  Ameiidih ,  Coi^ 
ULTDU,  Scnoou,  SunTGTnii!  or  HioHiriT).  I  Inke  oni-  exnmpU  inn  itinnnnit: 
'hr  Mile  prahibiLi  Iraicllio;  on  a  Sui 
■n  rajjccisllj  chirked  to  keep  watch  i 

acbntriti,  Tol.  i,,  p  410. 

The  lirlfclnipn  Anw  up  the  list»  o( 
Iniumii  ih<-  r?«Dtt  of  ihe  t>lloi  ir  <b 
1»8':  n-,  rol  i,  p.  .188 
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peace  as  well  as  morality  of  the  citizens.*  Lastly,  these  munici- 
pal magistrates  provide  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any  dele- 
gated powers,  for  those  unforeseen  emergencies  which  frequently 
occur  in  society  f 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  administrative  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  township,!  but  that  it  is  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  French  commune  there  is  properly  but  one 
official  functionar}',  namely,  the  maire ;  and  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  nineteen.  These  nineteen  functionaries 
do  not  in  general  depend  upon  one  another.  The  law  carefully 
prescribes  a  circle  of  action  to  each  of  these  magistrates ;  and 
within  that  circle  they  have  an  entire  right  to  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  any  other  authority.  Above  the  town- 
ship scarcely  any  trace  of  a  series  of  official  dignities  is  to  be 
found.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  county  officers  alter  a  de- 
cision of  the  townships,  or  town  magistrates,^  but  in  general  the 
authorities  of  the  county  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  township,! I  except  in  such  matters  as  concern  the 
county. 

The  magistrates  of  the  township,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county, 
are  bound  to  communicate  their  acts  to  the  central  government  in 
a  very  small  number  of  preiletermined  cases.^     But   the  central 

*  Thus,  for  mstancei  the  selectmen  authorize  the  construction  of  drains,  point  out 
the  proper  sites  for  slaughter-hnuses  and  other  trades  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.     See  the  act  of  7th  June,  1785  ;  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

t  The  selectmen  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  in  case  of  contagious 
disease,  conjouitly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace.  See  the  act  of  22d  June,  1797 ; 
vol.  i.,  p.  639. 

X  I  say  aimo9tf  for  there  are  various  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  a  township 
which  are  regulated  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  uidiridual  capacity,  or  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  county ;  thus  licenses  are 
grauted  by  the  justices.    See  the  act  of  2Sth  Feb.,  17S7  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

§  Thus  licenses  arc  only  granted  to  such  persons  as  can  produce  a  certificate  oi 
good  conduct  from  the  soleclmen.     If  the  selectmen  refuse  to  give  the  cerlificale,  th 
party  may  appeal  to  the  justices  assembled  in  the  court  of  sessions  ;  and  fhey  may 
grant  the  license.    See  the  act  of  12ih  March,  1S08 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 

Th"  townshijis  have  the  right  to  nmke  hy-laws,  and  to  enforce  them  by  fines  ¥vluch 
are  fixed  by  law ;  but  these  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  court  of  sessions.  See 
the  act  of  23d  March,  17b6 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  264. 

n  In  Massachusetts  the  county-magistrates  are  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  acts  of  the  town-magistrates  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  this  investiga- 
tion is  a  consequence,  not  of  their  administrative,  but  of  their  judicial  power. 

IT  The  town  committees  of  schools  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  on  the  condition  of  the  school.  See  the  act  of  10th  March, 
1827 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  183. 
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lp>vernmei.t  s  not  represented  by  an  individual  whose  business  it 
B  to  publish  police  regulations  and  ordinances  enforcing  the  execa- 
liHi  of  the  laws ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the 
(incurs  of  the  township  and  the  county ;  to  inspect  their  conduct, 
I  to  direct  their  actbns,  or  to  reprimand  their  faults.  There  ia  no 
I  ybtnt  which  serves  as  a  centre  to  the   radii  of  the  ad miniNt ration. 

What,  then,  is  the   uniform  plan  on  which  the  government  is 

fttiondncted,  and  how  is  the  compliance  of  the  counties  and  their 

t  Biagistrales,  or  the  townships  and  their  officers,  enforced  1     In  the 

I  llBtes  of  New  England  the    legislative   authority  embraces  morf 

I  Wbjecls  than  it  does  in  France;  the  legislator  penetrates  to  the  very 

I  aore  of  the  administration;  the  law  descends  to  the  most  minute  de- 

I  tails ;  the  same  enactment  prescribes  the  principle  and  the  method 

[  of  its  application,  and  thus  imposes  a  multitude  of  strict  and  rigor- 

1  ously  defined  obligtitions  on  the  sccondarj'  functionaries  of  the  state. 

,  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  all   the  secondary  tiinctionnrieG 

of  the  administration  conform  to  the  law,  society  in  all  its  branches 

proceeds  with  the  greatest    uniformity;  the  difficultv   remains  of 

compelling  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the   administration  to 

conform  to  the  law.     It  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  societj 

bas  only  two  methods  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  at 

its  disposal ;  a  discretionary  power  may  he  intrusted  to  a  superior 

fiinctionary  of  directing  all  the  others,  and  of  cashiering  them  in 

case  of  disobedience  ;  or  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  authorized  to 

taflict  judicial  penalties  on  the  offMnder:  but  these  two  methods 

are  not  always  available. 

The  right  of  directing  a  civil  officer  pre-sopposes  that  of  cashier- 
ing bim  if  he  does  not  obey  orders,  and  of  rewarding  him  by  pro- 
motion if  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  propriety.  But  an  elected  ma^ 
gistrate  can  neither  be  cashiered  nor  promoted.  All  elective  functions 
are  inalienable  until  their  term  is  expired.  In  fact,  the  elected 
magistrate  has  nothing  either  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  when  all  public  offices  are  Ulled  by  ballot,  there  can 
be  no  series  of  official  dignities,  because  the  double  right  of  com- 
manding and  of  enforcing  obedience  can  never  be  vested  in  the 
nme  individual,  and  because  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  can 
never  be  joined  to  that  of  inflicting  a  punishment  or  bestowing  a 
leward. 
The  communities  therefore  in  which  the  secondary  functio 
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of  the  government  are  elected,  are  perforce  obliged  to  make  great 
use  of  judicial  penalties  as  a  means  of  administration.  This  is  not 
evident  at  first  sight ;  for  those  in  power  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
institution  of  elective  functionaries  as  one  concession,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  elective  magistrate  to  the  judges  of  the  land  as  an- 
other. They  are  equally  averse  to  both  these  innovations ;  and  as 
they  are  more  pressingly  solicited  to  grant  the  former  than  the 
latter,  they  accede  to  the  election  of  the  magistrate,  and  leave  him 
independent  of  the  judicial  power.  Nevertheless,  the  second  of 
these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  counterbalance 
the  first ;  and  it  w*ill  be  found  that  an  elective  authority  which  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  elude  all 
control  or  be  destroyed.  The  courts  of  justi  ^e  are  the  only  pos- 
sible medium  between  the  central  power  and  the  administrative 
bodies :  they  alone  can  compel  the  elected  functionary  to  obey, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  elector.  The  extension  of 
judicial  power  in  the  political  world  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  extension  of  elective  offices ;  if  these  two  insti- 
tutions do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  the  state  must  fall  into  anarchy  or 
into  subjection. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  that  habits  of  legal  business  do  not 
render  men  apt  to  the  exercise  of  administrative  authority. 
The  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the  English,  their  fathers,  the 
idea  of  an  institution  which  is  unknown  upon  the  cont'ment  of 
Europe :  I  allude  to  that  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  sort  of  mezzo  termine  between  the 
magistrate  and  the  man  of  the  world,  between  the  civil  officer  and 
the  judge.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  well-informed  citizen,  though 
he  is  not  necessarily  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws.  His 
office  simply  obliges  him  to  execute  the  police  regulations  of  so- 
ciety ;  a  task  in  which  good  sense  and  integrity  are  of  more  avail 
than  legal  science.  The  justice  introiluces  into  the  administration  a 
certain  taste  for  established  forms  and  publicity,  which  renders  him 
a  most  unserviceable  instrument  of  despotism  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  blinded  by  those  superstitions  which  render  legal 
officers  unfit  members  of  a  government.  The  Americans  have 
adopted  the  system  of  English  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  have 
deprived  it  of  that  aristocratic  character  which  is  discernible  in  the 


HBOther-country.  TLe  governor  of  Massachusetts"  appoints  a  cer- 
•in  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  whose 
bnctions  la:<t  seven  years.f  He  farther  designates  three  individuals 
hm  among  the  whole  body  of  justices,  who  form  in  each  county 
irbat  is  called  the  court  of  sessions.  The  justices  take  a  personal 
n  public  business ;  they  are  sometimes  intrusted  with  admin- 
tiatire  functions  in  conjunction  with  t-k-cted  officei^  ;|  they  souie- 
mcs  constitute  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  magistrates  sumraarily 
^t>secute  a  refractory  citizen,  or  the  citizens  inform  against  the 
s  of  the  magistrate.  But  it  is  in  the  court  of  sesaons  that 
ttey  exercise  their  most  important  functions.  This  court  meets 
fince  a  year  in  the  county  town  ;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  empowered 
,fo  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  greater  number^  of  public  officers.|| 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  court  of 
!  is  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  body,  properly  so 
itolled,  and  a  political  tribunal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
county  is  a  purely  administrative  division.  The  court  of  s 
lireandes  over  that  small  number  of  affairs  which,  as  they  c 
ieveral  townships,  or  alt  the  townships  of  the  county  in  common, 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular. IT  In  all  that 
lOOncems  county  business,  the  duties  of  the  court  of  sessions  are 
'%erefore  purely  administrative ;  and  if  in  its  investigations  it  occa- 

•  We  >1u11  hrrearter  lum  what  i  ^ti>rnnr  a :  I  iliall  conlent  myMir  wiih  remark. 

t  Scf  thp  umililulion  of  MassnFhuBeiU,  chip,  ii.,  {  I ;  chsp.  iH.,  ^  3. 

t  That,  for  example,  n  itranger  arriveii  in  n  lowrship  from  a  counlry  wh*re  a  con- 
tagioiu  <liii«ii»  prcTaili,  and  he  rillx  ill.  Two  juiticea  or  the  peace  caD,  with  the 
■mil  of  Xia  wicamta,  nrder  Xhe  t.htT\(C  of  Ihe  ccnintf  to  remove  and  lake  cue  of 
bun.    Act  of  iSd  June,  l'797  ;  rol.  [.,  p.  640. 

la  ^nertl  thcjuiticrs  inlerrere  in  all  Ihe  imporlanl  acli  of  itie  a<j mini 91m t^on,  uid 
^n  tbcm  I  lemi-judicial  characler. 

$  llafUf  grtaltr  vvabtrbfcitatetrrtiiia  Bdniinisiraiivemisdemiaiiofs  »re  b'ought 
bdoce  ihe  ordinary  tribunalB.  If,  for  inxance,  a  township  refunet  In  make  the  necea- 
■Vir  elpeniiiture  for  il>  schools,  or  lo  name  a  school- commit  tee,  it  is  liable  lo  a  heaTj 
la*-  Bat  this  penally  is  pronoiinced  by  the  suprcDi«  judicial  court  or  the  court  of 
csamoo  pleas.  See  Ihe  aqi  of  10th  March,  1837;  lavs  of  Massachiivells,  vo.,  iii., 
p.  190.  Or  when  a  township  neglects  to  provide  Ihe  necessary  war-stores.  Act  of 
31K  Febniaiy,  1S22 ;  Id.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  570. 

I  tn  Iheir  indiridual  capacity,  the  justice)  of  the  petce  lake  a  part  in  ihe  busmes* 
of  the  counties  and  townships.  The  more  important  acts  of  the  municipal  govern- 
■««  are  rwelf  decided  upon  without  the  BO-operBlion  of  one  of  iheir  body- 

^TheMaffluM  may  be  bronchi  under  (he  followiog  head! :  1.  The  erection  of  pris- 
mt  and  courts  of  justice.  !.  The  county  bud^t,  which  is  afterward  voted  by  Ihg 
Rite.  3.  The  oatessmeni  of  the  loies  «a  voliil,  4.  Granls  of  ccrtam  palenU.  6 
Tbe  Uymi  dawD  and  repoirs  of  the  county  roada. 
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sionally  borrows  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  it  is  only  with  a 
view  to  its  own  information,*  or  as  a  guarantee  to  the  community  ovei 
which  it  presides.  But  when  the  administration  of  the  township 
is  brought  before  it,  it  almost  always  acts  as  a  judicial  body,  and  io 
some  few  cases  as  an  administrative  assembly. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  obedience  of  an  authority  so 
entirely  independent  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  the  town- 
ship is.  We  have  stateil  that  assessors  are  annually  named  by  the 
town-meetings,  to  levy  the  taxes.  If  a  township  attempts  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  by  neglecting  to  name  its  assessors,  the 
court  of  sessions  condemns  it  to  a  heavy  penalty .f  The  fine  is 
levied  on  each  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  is  an  officer  of  justice,  executes  the  mandate.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  tlie  United  States  the  authority  of  the  government  is  mysteriously 
concealed  under  the  forms  of  a  judicial  sentence;  and  its  influence 
is  at  the  same  time  fortified  by  that  irresistible  power  with  which 
men  have  invested  the  formalities  of  law. 

These  proceedings  are  easy  to  follow,  and  to  understand.  The 
demands  made  upon  a  township  are  in  general  plain  and  accurately 
defined ;  they  consist  in  a  simple  fact  without  any  complication,  or 
in  a  principle  without  its  application  in  detail. J  But  the  difficulty 
increases  when  it  is  not  the  obedience  of  the  township,  but  that  of 
the  town  olHcers,  which  is  to  be  enforced.  All  the  reprehensible 
actions  of  which  a  public  functionary  may  be  guilty  are  reducible 
10  the  following  heads: — 

He  may  execute  the  law  without  energy  or  zeal ; 
.  He  may  neglect  to  execute  the  law ; 

He  may  do  what  the  law  enjoins  him  not  to  do. 

The  last  two  violations  of  duty  can  alone  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  tribunal ;  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact  is  the  indispen- 


*  Thus,  wlien  a  road  is  uuler  coDsideratioa,  almost  all  difficullics  are  disposed  ot 
by  the  aid  of  the  jury. 

t  See  the  act  of  20lh  February,  17S6 ;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 
,  t  There  is  an  indirect  methoil  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  a  township.    Suppose 

!  that  the  fund!»  which  the  law  demands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  have  not  beeu 

I 

i  Toted;  the  town-surveyor  is  then  authorized,  eT  officiOj  to  levy  the  supplies.    As  he 

;  is  personally  responsible  to  private  individuals  for  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  indictable 

before  the  court  of  sessions,  he  is  sure  to  employ  tlie  extraordinary  right  which  the 
law  gives  him  against  the  township.    Thus  by  threatening  the  officer,  the  court  off 
sessions  exacts  compliance  from  the  town.    See  t'ae  act  of  5th  March,  17S7 ;  lavi  o 
Massachusetts,  vol  i.,  p.  305. 
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sable  foundation  of  an  action  at  law.  Tlius,  if  the  selectmen  omit 
to  fiiliil  the  legal  formalities  usual  at  town  elections,  they  may  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  ;*  but  when  the  public  oflScer  performs  his 
duty  without  ability,  and  when  he  obeys  the  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out zeal  or  energy,  he  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  m- 
terference.  The  court  of  sessions,  even  when  it  is  invested  with  its 
administrative  powers,  is  in  this  case  unable  to  compel  him  to  a 
more  satisfactory  obedience.  The  fear  of  removal  is  the  only  check 
to  these  quasi  offences ;  and  as  the  court  of  sessions  docs  not  origi- 
nate the  town  authorities,  it  cannot  remove  functionaries  whom  it 
does  not  appoint.  Moreover,  a  perpetual  investigation  would  be 
necessary  to  convict  the  subordinate  officer  of  negligence  or  luke- 
warmness ;  and  the  court  of  sessions  sits  but  twice  a  year,  and  then 
only  judges  such  offences  as  are  brouiijht  before  its  notice.  The 
only  security  for  that  active  and  enlightened  obedience,  which  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  impose  upon  public  officers^  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  arbitrary  removal.  In  France  this  security  is  sought 
for  in  powers  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  administration;  in 
America  it  is  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  election. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been  show- 
ing:— 

If  a  public  officer  in  New  England  commits  a  crime  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  always  called 
upon  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 

If  he  commits  a  fault  in  his  ollicial  capacity,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative tribunal  is  empowered  to  punish  him ;  and,  if  the  affair  is 
important  or  urgent,  the  judge  supplies  the  omission  of  the  func- 
tionary.! 

Lastly,  if  the  same  individual  is  guilty  of  one  of  those  intangible 
offences,  of  which  human  justice  has  no  cognizance,  he  annually 
appears  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which 
can  at  once  reduce  him  to  insignificance,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
charge.  This  system  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantages,  but 
its  execution  is  attended  w^ith  a  practical  difficulty  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out. 

•  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 

t  If«  for  instance,  a  township  porsists  in  refusing  to  name  its  assessors,  the  court  ot 
sessions  nominali's  th«'rn;  ?m«i  the  nuii,'isl rates  thus  appomtcl  artMuvestod  with  the 
■ame  authority  as  elected  oiricers.    See  the  act  quoted  above,  20th  February,  17&7. 
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I  have  already  observed  that  the  administratiYe  tribunal,  wluch 
IS  calle<^  the  court  of  sessions,  has  no  right  of  inspection  over  the 
town  officers.  It  can  only  interfere  when  the  conduct  of  a  magK- 
trate  is  specially  brought  under  its  notice ;  and  this  is  the  delicate 
part  of  the  system.  The  Americans  of  New  England  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sions,* and  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  it  could  not  have  been 
established  without  difficulty.  If  an  accusing  magistrate  had 
m*  rely  been  appointed  in  the  chief  town  of  each  county,  and  if  he 
ad  been  unassisted  by  agents  in  the  townships,  he  would  not  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  county  than 
the  members  of  the  court  of  sessions.  But  to  appoint  agents  in 
each  township  would  have  been  to  centre  in  his  person  the  most 
formidable  of  ix)wers,  that  of  a  judicial  administration.  More- 
over, laws  are  the  children  of  habit,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
in  the  legislation  of  England.  The  Americans  have  therefore  di- 
vided the  officers  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution  as  well  as  all  the 
i  other  functions  of  the  administration.     Grand-jurors  are  bound  by 

j  the  law  to  apprize  the  court  to  which  they  belong  of  all  the  mis- 

demeanors which  may  have  been  committed  in  their  county.f 
There  are  certain  great  offences  which  are  officially  prosecuted  by 
the  state ;%  ^^^  more  frequently  the  task  of  punishing  delinquents 
devolves  upon  the  fiscal  officer,  whose  province  it  is  to  receive  the 
fine ;  thus  the  treasurer  of  the  township  is  charged  with  the  prose- 
cution of  such  administrative  offences  as  fall  under  his  notice.  But 
a  more  especial  appeal  is  made  by  American  legislation  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  citizen,^  and  this  great  principle  is  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  studying  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
American  legislators  are  more  apt  to  give  men  credit  for  intelli- 
gence than  for  honesty  ;  and  they  rely  not  a  little  on  personal  cu- 
pidity for  the  execution  of  the  laws.     When  an  individual  is  really 


*  I  say  the  court  of  sessions*  because  in  common  courts  there  is  a  magistrate  wIk> 
exercises  some  of  the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

t  The  graod-jurors  are,  for  instance,  bound  to  inform  the  court  of  the  bad  stmte  of 
the  roads.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  30S. 

I  If,  for  instance,  the  treasurer  of  the  county  holds  back  his  account.    Laws  o* 
Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 

§  Thus,  if  a  private  individual  breaks  down  or  ^  wounded  in  consequence  of  tilt 
badness  of  a  road,  he  can  sue  the  township  or  the  county  for  damans  at  the  sessNMiB 
Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  309. 
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and  sensibly  injured  by  an  administrative  abuse,  it  is  natural  that 
his  personal  interest  should  induce  him  to  prosecute.  But  if  a  legal 
formality  be  required,  which,  however  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, is  of  small  importance  to  individuals,  plaintiffs  may  be  less 
asily  found ;  and  thus,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  the  law^s  might  fall 
into  disuse.  Reduced  by  their  system  to  this  extremity,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  obliged  to  encourage  informers  by  bestowing  on  them  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cases  ;*  and  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  dangerous  expedient  of  degrading  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  only  administrative  authority  above  the  county  magistrates 
is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  government. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNFTEIl  STATK8. 

Difference  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their  Systems  of  Administration. — Acthrity 
and  Perfection  of  the  local  Authorities  decreases  toward  the  South. — Power  of  the 
Matn&trates  increases;  that  of  the  Elector  diminishes. — Administration  passes  from 
the  Township  to  llic  County. — Slates  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pcnnsylvauia. — Principles 
of  Administration  applicable  to  the  whole  Union. — Election  of  public  Officers,  and 
Inalienability  of  their  Functions. — Absence  of  Gradation  of  Ranks. — Introduction 
of  judicial  Resources  into  the  Administration. 

I  HAVE  already  premised  that  after  having  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  the  township  and  the  county  of  New  England  in  detail,  I 
should  take  a  general  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  Town- 
ships and  a  local  activity  exist  in  every  state  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
confederation  is  a  township  to  be  met  with  precisely  similar  to  those 

•  In  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  if  the  town  officers  neglect  to  fumibh  the 
necessary  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  militia,  the  township  may  be  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a 
case  it  might  happen  that  no  one  cared  to  prosecute  :  hence  the  law  adds  that  all  the 
citizens  may  indict  offences  of  this  kind,  and  that  half  the  fine  shall  belong  to  the 
plaiDtfff.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  ISIO;  vol.  ii.,  p.  236.  The  fame  clause  it  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Not  only  are  private  individuals 
thus  incited  to  prosecute  public  officers,  hut  the  public  officers  are  encouraged  in  the 
same  manner  to  bring  the  disobedience  of  private  individuals  to  justice.  If  a  citizen 
refuses  to  perform  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  upon  a  road,  the  road- 
sarreyor  may  prosecute  him,  and  he  receives  half  the  penalty  for  himself.  See  the 
laws  above  quoted  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 
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iu  New  England.  The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the 
less  active  does  the  business  of  the  tosvnship  or  parish  become ;  the 
number  of  ma^^istrates,  of  functions,  and  of  rights,  decreases ;  the 
population  exercises  a  less  immediate  influence  on  afTsdrs ;  town 
meetings  are  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of  debates  less  numer- 
ous. The  power  of  the  elected  magistrate  is  augmented,  and  that 
of  the  elector  diminished,  while  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  com- 
munities is  less  awakened  and  less  influential.* 

These  difTerences  may  be  perceived  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  they  are  very  sensible  in  Penns}'lvania  ;  but 
they  become  less  striking  as  we  advance  to  the  northwest     The 
majority  of  the  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  northwestern  states  are 
j  natives  of  New  England,  and  they  carry  the  habits  of  their  mother- 

I  country  with  them  into  that  which  they  adopt.    A  township  in  Ohio 

I  is  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  a  township  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  administration  lies  in  the  township.     It  forms  the  common 
centre  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  citizens.     But  this 
!  ceases  to  be  the  case  as  we  descend  to  states  in  which  knowledge 

is  less  generally  diffused,  and  where  the  township  consequently 
offers  fewer  guarantees  of  a  wise  and  active  administration.  As 
we  leave  New  England,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  importance  of 
the  town  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  county,  which  becomes  the 
centre  of  administration,  and  the  intermediate  power  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen.  In  Massachusetts  the  business  of  the 
town  is  conducted  by  the  court  of  sessions,  which  is  composed  of  a 
quorum  named  by  the  governor  and  his  council ;  but  the  county 
has  no  representative  assembly,  and  its  expenditure  is  voted  by  the 
national  legislature.  In  the  great  state  of  New  York,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  county  choose  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  who  con- 
stitute the  assembly  of  the  county .f    The  county  assembly  has  the 

•  For  details  see  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  pirt  I.,  chap,  xi.,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  336-364,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  Towns." 

See  in  the  di^^st  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  words,  Assessor!i,  Collectoii, 
CoirsTABLEs,  Overseer  or  the  Poor,  Supervisors  or  Highways  :  and  in  the  acts 
of  a  general  nature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  act  of  25th  February,  1S?34.  relating  to 
toimships,  p.  412 ;  beside  the  peculiar  dispositions  relating  to  divers  to\i-n  officers,  sued 
as  township's  clerk,  trustees,  overseers  of  the  poor,  fence- viewers,  appraisers  of  prop* 
eny,  township's  trea«'Urer,  constables,  supervisor  of  high^Tiys. 

t  See  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  f  tate  of  New  York,  Part  I.  chap,  xi.,  vol.  i.,  p 


right  of  taxing  the  inhatntants  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  this 
mpect  it  pnjoys  the  privileges  of  a  real  legislative  body:  at  lti« 
moat  time  it  exercises  an  executiTe  power  in  the  county,  frequently 
directs  the  admini-stration  of  the  (on-nships,  and  restricts  their  au- 
thority within  much  narrower  bounds  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  which  the  systems  of  county 

snd  town  administration  present  in  the  federal  slates.     Were  It 

my  intention  to  examine  the  provisions  of  American  law  roinutdly, 

I  ghould  have  to  point  out  still  farther  differences  id  the  execvint 

detuls  of  the  several  communities.     But  what  I  have  alresdy  said 

jr  suffice  to  tjtow  the  general  prindples  aa  which  the  adminis- 

F  Intiofl  of  the  United  States  rests.    These  prinuples  are  differently 

■  jqiplied ;  tiKir  consequences  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  various 

.  loeaUties;  but  th^  are  always  auhstantially  the  same.    The  laws 

~er,  and  their  outward  featurea  change,  but  (hor  character  does 

Mt  vary.    If  the  towndiip  and  the  county  are  not  everywhere  coo- 

d  in  Uie  same  manner,  it  is  at  least  trae  that  in  the  United 

fitatei  the  county  and  the  townalup  are  always  based  upon  the 

t  priaciple,  namely,  that  every  one  is  the  best  judge  of  what 

s  himself  alone,  and  the  person  most  aUe  to  supply  his  pri- 

^  "Vate  wantsi    The  township  and  the  county  are  therefore  bound  to 

ir  Mre  of  their  special  interests :  the  state  govenis,  but  it  does 

not  interfere  with  their  administration.      Exceptions  to  this  rule 

may  be  met  with,  but  not  a  contrary  principle. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has  been  to  cause  all  the 
magistrates  to  he  chosen  either  by,  or  at  letst  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. As  the  officers  are  everj-where  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
certain  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  the  rules  of  a 
dependant  series  of  authorities ;  there  are  almost  as  many  indepen- 
dent functionaries  as  there  are  functions,  and  the  executive  power 
is  di-sseminated  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  Hence  arose  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  introducing  the  control  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice over  the  administration,  and  the  system  of  pecuniary  penalties. 
by  which  the  secondary  bodies  and  their  representatives  are  con- 


410.  Htm  chap,  xii.,  p.  366:  slao  in  ihc  AcU  of  tlie  Slate  of  Ohio,  an  act  rtlitiiiE  to 
counlT  crnnminionrn,  Kth  IrbniiTy,  1834,  p.  !63.  Stt  thr  Dis«l  of  the  Ltwi  of 
Ftaniylvunia,  nt  the  viniiin,  Coi'irrr-mATEa  mid  LEVict,  p.  170. 

In  I'hc  itaw  of  New  York,  puch  township  eli-cis  a  reprttenlaliTe,  who  hu  ■  shnre 
■  (be  admuiitlnlion  of  ib'  cjudit  u  wll  ai  in  thai  ot  the  township. 
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strained  to  obey  the  laws.  The  system  obtains  froni  one  vnd  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  The  power  of  punishing  the  misconduct 
of  public  officers,  or  of  performing  the  part  of  the  executive,  in 
urgent  cases,  has  not,  however,  been  bestowed  on  the  same  judges 
in  all  the  states.  TKe  Anglo-Americans  denved  the  institution  of 
justices  of  the  peace  from  a  common  source ;  but  although  it  ex- 
ists in  all  the  states,  it  is  not  always  turnwl  to  the  same  use.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  evci^where  participate  in  the  administration 
of  the  townships  and  the  counties,*  either  as  public  officers  or 
as  the  judges  of  public  misdemeanors,  but  in  most  of  the  states 
the  more  important  classes  of  public  ofTences  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  election  of  public  officers,  or  the  inalienability  of  their  func- 
tions, the  absence  of  a  gradation  of  powers,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  judicial  control  over  the  secondary  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, are  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  American  system 
from  Alaine  to  the  Floridas.  In  some  stales  (anri  that  of  New 
York  has  advanced  most  in  this  direction)  traces  of  a  centralized 
administration  begin  to  be  discernible.  In  the  slate  of  New  York 
the  officers  of  the  central  government  exercise,  in  certain  cases,  a 
sort  of  inspection  or  control  over  the  secondary  bodies.f  At  other 
times  they  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  ajfairs.! 


».  jLDICiAMT, 
TAIEt,  fcC. 

t  Ft>r>n»tance,ihriIiTcction  or  public  huiruciinn  cpnirMin  thptHDdxorihFEcnTmi. 
m«l(.  Tbv  Ir^latnre  names  the  nwmbf n  of  lhi>  unirrrMty,  who  utf  dmnminatcd 
nqents)  the  t^crnmr  uiit  licutrnlnt-itnvmtDT  of  Itip  Male  an>  nn-mianlj  nf  tha 
Dumbft.  Rpviscd  Slotutts,  vol.  J.,  p.  4A5.  The  tfupnli  (>r  (tip  uiiivrrsiiy  nnually 
in>il  ihe  rollrgps  and  acadrmTr!,  anJ  makr  ihi-ir  nyon  !••  ihp  lr;i>btiirr.  Their 
Wi)>«nnt«iilniee  ii  nal  tiipHiri('nI,rnr  tcvml  rrascm*:  tllP  Tollr;»  in  nrrlcr  to  becnniF 
coTpnralinns  stand  in  nrcil  nr  a  itiarlcr,  rhich  it  nnlT  granlnl  on  th«  rtmrniiimdatifla 
of  the  re^ratH :  everr  yrnr  Tunds  are  iliMribulni  by  the  ulalp  f  >r  ihp  piu-oiiracc?nieBl 
of  leamiiic:,  and  »hp  reifpnis  are  llio  ilntrihalors  of  this  money.  Sm  i  liap,  it., 
"  Public  In»iruclian,"  RrciwI  Stalutes,  rol.  i.,  p.  455. 

The  (rhnnl  cnrnTni^tianrrK  are  obliged  id  tend  an  annual  tppnrl  in  [h"  siipi'rinii'ndeni 
nf  the  ilale.    Idfm,  p.  44S. 

A  limilar  r>')<nrt  it  nnnually  made  Id  Ihc  name  person  oa  the  number  uiid  condiliDu 
of  Ibe  poor.    Hem,  p.  631. 

t  If  any  one  conteivcs  him-^lf  lo  be  wrnnned  by  the  uhool  eoinmiwinners  (vho 
arc  town-nlBcers),  he  can  appeal  to  the  siiptTintendent  of  ihe  primary  sihm.l?,  vhow 
deeiiron  ii  final.     Rcvi^pd  Slalutei,  col.  i.,  p.  4ST. 

PiOTtiioni  Bimilar  to  those  aboTf  cilcd  are  lo  be  met  vilb  from  lime  to  time  in  the 
law*  0  t)ie  stale  of  New  Yorli :  bat  in  general  these  ntlempu  at  i-enlTaliiaiion  ara 
wcM  and  DD product ive.    The  great  ■nlhnritini  nf  tba  lUlc  hBTa  the  ri|ht  ofmvicbiag 


I  At  Biftte  of  Npw  York  judicial  penalties  are  len  used  than  in 
Potttsf  puna  %9  K  means  of  aditiinislraiioo ;  and  ihe  righi  of  prose- 
J  Outltig  the  ofFences  of  public  officers  is  vested  in  fewer  hands.* 
I  The  same  tendency  is  faintly  observable  in  some  other  states  ;|  hut 

a  general  the  prominent  feature  ol  the  administration  in  the  Uoi- 
Itod  States  is  its  excessive  local  independence. 


OF    THE   STATE. 

I  HAVE  described  the  townships  and  the  administration:  it  now 

remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  statu  and  government.    This  is 

ground  I  raay  pass  over  rapidly,  without  fear  of  being  raisunder- 

atood ;  for  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  written  forms  of  the 

I  Tsrious  constitutions,  which  are  easily  to   be  procured.J     These 

\  constitutions  rest  upon  a  simple  and  rational  theory ;  their  forms 

I  ^vc  been  adopted  by  all  constitutional  nations,  and  are  become 

I'bmiliar  to  us. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  s 
'  rfiort  analy^ ;  I  shall  endeavour  afterward  to  pass  judgement  upon 
what  I  now  describe. 

■ad  CDDlrolliDg  the  uiboidinaie  agenls,  wilhoni 
The  totor  mdiiidiiil  a  neier  empdweieil  to  ^t 

1«  bu  thettfare  the  ri^bl  of  cDmniDnding,  wilhonE  ihe  mnns  ol  ciacting  compliance. 
In  )0D  Ihc  nipcrinleadent  of  >ch(Hil»  complained  in  hit  unnnnl  report  iddresicd  to 
itN  lefitlalnrc,  thnt  scTeral  icliool  commiasioDcri)  tiad  nrglecitd,  notwilhstioding  iia 
affSkiion,  lo  ruraithliim  villi  ihe  nccounls  viutTi  were  due.  He  added,  thai  it  Ihii 
oatinioii  conliaued,  he  should  be  obliged  lo  pioaecuie  them,  bs  the  lav  direct*,  before 
llha  proper  Iribuaols. 

■  Thu  the  dialrict-altDme;  is  direclrd  to  recoTcr  nil  fines  belov  the  .tmn  of  Glij 
dollan,  unleu  ancli  a  right  ha>  been  cpeeialif  awarded  to  another  ma^alrale.  ReTiie^ 
BlatnlM,  Tol.  i.,  p.  383. 

f  ScTenl  Incei  of  ceniraliialioD  may  bedbcnvpred  inMassnehuselti)  for  inilance 
Ihe  cooiinilteesririhe  toirn.schoolsare  directed  to  meke  an  annaa]  report  lo  the  wen 
ttUJ  of  data.    See  Laws  of  Mastachuteits,  vol.  >.,  p.  367. 

t  8m  Itie  CoDElilBlion  of  New  York. 
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LEGISLATIVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Dirwc  of  the  Lei^islative  Body  ioto  two  Houses. — Senate. — House  9f  Representa^ 

lives. — Different  functions  of  these  two  Bodies 

The  legislative  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  two  assemblies, 
the  first  of  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  is  commonly  a  legislative  body  ;  but  it  sometimes 
becomes  an  executive  and  judicial  one.  It  takes  a  part  in  the 
government  in  several  ways,  according:  to  the  constitution  of  the 
different  states  ;*  but  it  is  in  the  nomination  of  public  functionaries 
that  it  most  commonly  assumes  an  executive  }k)wer.  It  partakes 
of  judicial  power  in  the  trial  of  certain  political  offences,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  decision  of  certain  civil  cases.f  The  number  of 
its  members  is  always  small.  The  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  usually  called  the  house  of  representatives,  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration,  and  only  takes  a  part  in  the  judicial 
power  inasmuch  as  it  impeaches  public  functionaries  before  the 
senate. 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly  ever}'where  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  election.  They  are  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  citizens. 

The  onlv  difference  which  exists  between  them  is,  that  the  term 
for  which  the  senate  is  chosen,  is  in  general  longer  than  that  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  latter  seldom  remain  in  office  longer 
than  a  year ;  the  former  usually  sit  two  or  three  years. 

By  granting  to  the  senators  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  for 
several  years,  and  being  renewed  seriatim,  the  law  takes  care  to 
preserve  in  the  legislative  body  a  nucleus  of  men  already  accus- 
tomed to  public  business,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  junior  members. 

The  Americans,  plainly,  did  not  desire,  by  this  separation  of  the 

■ 

legislative  body  into  two  branches,  to  make  one  house  hereditary 
and  the  other  elective ;  one  aristocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
It  was  not  their  object  to  create  in  the  one  a  bulwark  to  power, 
^'hile  the  other  represented  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  people 

*  In  Massachusetts  the  Senate  is  not  invested  with  any  administrative  functioat. 

*  As  in  the  >tule  of  New  Vorit. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Office  of  Governor  in  an  American  State. — The  Place  he  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
Legislature. — His  Rights  and  his  Duties. — His  Depcndance  on  the  People. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  ejovernor,  although  he  enjoys  but  a  portion  of 
its  rif^hts.  The  supreme  majc^istrate,  under  the  title  of  governor,  is 
the  official  moderator  and  counsellor  of  the  legislature.  He  is  armed 
with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tard, its  movements  at  pleasure.  He  lays  the  wants  of  the  country 
before  the  legislative  body,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
thinks  may  be  usefully  employed  in  providing  for  them  ;  he  is  the 
natural  executor  of  its  decrees  in  all  the  undertakings  which  interest 


The  only  advantages  which  result  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  are,  the  division  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
consequent  check  upon  political  assemblies ;  with  the  creation  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the  laws. 

Time  and  experience,  however,  have  convinced  the  Americans 
that  if  these  are  its  only  advantages,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
power  is  still  a  principle  of  the  greatest  necessity.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  which  at  first  attempted  to 
establish  a  single  house  of  assembly ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people, as  to  have  concurred  in  the  measure; 
but  the  Pennsylvanians  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 
to  create  two  houses.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the 
legislative  power  was  finally  established,  and  its  necessity  may 
henceforward  be  repjarded  as  a  demonstrated  truth. 

This  theory,  which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  republics  of  an-  i 

tiquity  —  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  almost  by  accident, 
like  so  many  other  great  truths  —  and  misunderstood  by  several 
modem  nations,  is  at  length  become  an  axiom  in  the  political 
science  of  the  present  age. 
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the  nation  at  large.*  In  tLe  absence  of  the  legislature,  the  governor 
is  bound  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  guard  the  state  against  vio 
lent  shocks  and  unf  -  ^seen  dangers. 

The  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor.  He  is  the  commander  of  the  militia  and  head  of  the 
armed  force.  When  the  authority,  which  is  by  general  consent 
awarded  to  the  laws,  is  disregarded,  the  governor  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  to  quell  resistance  and  to 
restore  order. 

Lastly,  the  governor  takes  no  share  in  the  administration  of 
townships  and  counties,  except  it  be  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  nomination  he  has  not  the  power  to 
revoke.f 

The  governor  is  an  elected  magistrate,  and  is  generally  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years  only ;  so  that  he  always  continues  to  be 
strictly  dependant  on  the  majority  who  returned  him 


POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Necessary  Distinction  between  the  general  Centralization  of  Govemment,  and  the 
Centralization  of  the  local  Administration. — Local  Administration  not  centralized  io 
the  United  States ;  great  general  Centralization  of  the  Government. — Some  bad  Con- 
sequences resulting  to  the  United  Slates  from  the  local  Administration. — Adminis- 
trative Advantages  attending  this  Order  of  things. — The  Power  which  conducts  the 
Government  is  less  regular,  less  enlightened,  less  learned,  but  much  greater  than  in 
Europe. — Political  Advantages  of  this  Order  of  things. — In  the  United  States  the  In- 
terest of  the  Countr}'  are  everywhere  kept  in  View. — Support  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  Community. — Provincial  Institutions  more  necessary  in  Proportion  as  the 
social  Condition  becomes  more  democratic. — Reason  of  this. 

Centralization  is  become  a  word  of  general  and  daily  use, 
without  any  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  exist  two  distinct  kinds  of  centralization,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy. 

•  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  always  the  governor  who  executes  the  plans  of  the 
legislature ;  it  often  happens  that  the  latter,  in  voting  a  measure,  names  special  agiints 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 

f  In  some  of  the  states  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  nominated  by  the  goTernor 
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Certain  interests  are  common  to  all  parts  of  a  nation,  such  as 
the  enactment  of  its  general  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  for- 
dgn  relations.  Other  interests  are  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
nation ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  business  of  different  townships. 
When  the  power  which  directs  the  general  interests  is  centred  in 
<me  place,  or  in  the  same  persons,  it  constitutes  a  central  govern* 
ment  The  power  of  directing  partial  or  local  interests,  wnen 
brought  together,  in  like  manner  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a 
central  administration. 

Upon  some  points  these  two  kinds  of  centralization  coalesce ; 
but  by  classifying  the  objects  which  fall  more  particularly  within 
the  province  of  each  of  them,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

It  is  evident  that  a  central  government  acquires  immense  power 
when  united  to  administrative  centralization.  Thus  combined,  it 
accustoms  men  to  set  their  own  will  habitually  and  completely 
a^de ;  to  submit,  not  only  for  once  or  upon  one  point,  but  in  every 
respect,  and  at  all  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  this  union  of 
power  subdue  them  by  force,  but  it  affects  them  in  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life,  and  influences  each  individual,  first  separately,  and 
then  collectively. 

These  two  kinds  of  centralization  mutually  assist  and  attract  each 
other  :  but  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  inseparable.  Tt  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  jmore  completely  central  government  tlian 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XIV. ;  when  the  same 
individual  was  the  author  and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  being 
the  representative  of  France  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  state  was  identified  with  his  person.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  was  much  less  centralized  under  Louis 
XIV.,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  England  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  carried  to 
great  perfection ;  the  state  has  the  compact  vijror  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  sole  act  of  its  will  it  puts  immense  enj^ines  in  motion,  and 
wields  or  collects  the  efforts  of  its  authority.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  nation  can  enjoy  a  secure  or  prosperous  existence 
without  a  powerful  centralization  of  government.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  central  administration  enervates  the  nations  in  which 
it  exists  by  incessantly  diminishinsj  their  public  spirit.  If  such  an 
administration  succeeds  in  condensing  at  a  given  moment  on  a  given 
point  all  the  disposable  re?  .urces  of  a  people,  it  impairs  at  least 
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the  renewal  of  those  resources.  It  may  ensure  a  victory  in  the 
hour  of  strife,  but  it  gradually  relaxes  the  sinews  of  strength.  H 
may  contribute  admirably  to  the  transient  greatness  of  a  man,  but 
it  cannot  ensure  the  durable  prosperity  of  a  people. 

If  we  pay  proper  attention,  we  shall  find  that  whenever  it  is  said 
that  a  state  cannot  act  because  it  has  no  central  point,  it  is  the 
centralization  of  the  government  in  which  it  is  deficient.  .It  b 
frequently  asserted,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  German  empire  was  never  able  to  bring  all  its  powers 
into  action.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  state  has  never  been 
ablr  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  general  laws,  because  the  several 
members  of  that  great  body  always  claimed  the  right,  or  found  the 
means,  of  refusing  their  co-operation  to  the  representatives  of  the 
common  authority,  even  in  the  affairs  which  concerned  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  because  there  ^vas  no  centralization 
of  government.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  middle 
ages ;  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion  of  feudal  society  was  that  the 
control,  not  only  of  local  but  of  general  interests,  was  divided 
among  a  thousand  hands,  and  broken  up  in  a  thousand  different 
ways :  the  absence  of  a  central  government  prevented  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  advancing  with  energj-  in  any  straightforward 
course. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  United  States  no  central  administra- 
tion, and  no  dependant  series  of  public  functionaries  exist.  Local 
authority  has  been  carried  to  lengths  which  no  European  nation 
could  endure  without  great  inconvenience,  and  which  have  even 
produced  some  disadvantageous  consequences  in  America.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  complete; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  national  power  is  more 
compact  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Not  only  is  there  but  one  legislative  body  in  each  state ;  not  only 
does  there  exist  but  one  source  of  political  authority ;  but  numer- 
ous district  assemblies  and  county  courts  have  in  general  been 
avoided,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  exceed  their  administrative 
duties  and  interfere  with  the  government.  In  America  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  is  supreme :  nothing  can  impede  its  authority ; 
neither  privileges,  nor  local  immunities,  nor  personal  influence,  nor 
even  the  empire  of  reason,  since  it  represents  that  majority  which 
claims  to  be  the  sole  organ  of  reason.    Its  own  determination  ia^ 
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Ihererore,  the  only  limit  to  its  action.  In  juxtaposition  to  il,  ami 
tinder  its  immediate  control,  is  the  representative  of  the  executive 
power,  whose  duty  il  is  to  constrain  the  refractory  to  submit  by 
superior  force.  The  only  symptom  of  wealiness  ties  in  certain  de- 
t»iK  of  the  action  of  the  government.  The  American  republics 
luvc  no  standing  armies  to  intiinidste  a  discontentni  minority ;  bnt 
as  no  minority  has  as  yet  been  reduced  to  declare  open  war,  the 
necessity  of  an  army  has  not  been  felt.  The  slate  usually  employs 
the  officers  of  Ihe  township  or  the  county,  to  deal  with  the  citizens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  New  England  the  assessor  fixes  the  rate  of 
taxes;  the  collector  receives  them;  the  town  treasurer  transmits 
the  amount  to  the  public  treasury ;  and  the  disputes  which  may 
arise  are  brought  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  This 
method  of  collecting  (axes  is  slow  as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  it 
would  prove  a  perpetual  hinder»iice  to  a  government  whose  pecu- 
niary demands  were  large.  In  general  it  is  desirable  that  in  what- 
ever materially  ufTiTts  its  existence,  the  government  should  be 
served  by  officers  of  its  own,  appointed  by  itself,  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  accustomed  to  rapid  methods  of  procLrdlng.  But  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  the  central  government,  organized  as  it  is 
in  America,  to  introduce  new  and  more  efficacious  modes  of  action 
proportioned  to  its  wants. 

The  absence  of  a  central  government  will  not.  then,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  prove  the  destruction  of  Ihe  republics  of  the  New 
World;  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  governments  are 
not  sufficiently  centralized,  I  shall  prove  hereafter  ihat  they  are  loo 
much  so.  The  legislative  bodies  daily  encroach  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  government,  and  their  tendency,  like  ihat  of  Ihe  French 
convention,  is  lo  appropriate  it  entirely  to  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  social  power  is  constantly  changing'  hands, 
because  it  is  subordinate  lo  Ihe  power  of  the  people,  which  i.s  loo 
tp*.  to  forget  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  of  foresighl  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength:  hence  arises  ils  danger;  and  thus  its 
vigor,  and  not  its  impotence,  will  probably  he  the  cause  of  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  sjstem  of  local  administration  produces  several  different 
tffects  in  America.  The  Americans  .seem  to  me  to  have  outstep- 
ped the  limits  of  sound  policy,  in  isolating  the  administration  ot 
fte  government;  for  order,  even  in  second-rate  affairs,  b  a  matter 
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of  national  importance.*  As  the  state  has  no  administratiTe  fimo 
tionaries  of  its  own,  stationed  on  diSerent  parts  of  its  territory,  to 
whom  it  can  give  a  common  impulse,  the  consequence  is  that  it 
rarely  attempts  to  issue  any  general  police  regulations.  The  want 
of  these  regulations  is  severely  felt,  and  is  frequentiy  observed  by 
Europeans.  The  appearance  of  disorder  which  prevails  on  the 
surface,  leads  them  at  first  to  imagine  that  society  is  in  a  state  ot 
anarchy ;  nor  do  they  perceive  their  mistake  till  they  have  gone 
deeper  into  the  subject.  Certain  undertakings  are  of  importance 
to  the  whole  state ;  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  because 
there  is  no  national  administration  to  direct  them.  Abandoned  to 
the  exertions  of  the  towns  or  counties,  under  the  care  of  elected 
or  temporary  agents,  they  lead  to  no  result,  or  at  least  to  no  dura- 
ble benefit  • 

The  partisans  of  centralization  in  Europe  maintain  that  the 
government  directs  the  affairs  of  each  locality  better  than  the  citi- 
zens could  do  it  for  themselves :  this  may  be  true  when  the  cen- 
tral power  is  enlightened,  and  when  the  local  districts  are  ignorant ; 
when  it  is  as  alert  as  they  are  slow ;  when  it  is  accustomed  to  act, 
and  they  to  obey.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  double  tendency 
must  augment  with  the  increase  of  centralization,  and  that  the 
readiness  of  the  one,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  others,  must  be- 
come more  and  more  prominent     But  I  deny  that  such  is  the  case 

*  The  authority  which  represents  the  state  ought  not,  I  think,  to  waive  the  right 
of  inspecting  the  local  administration,  even  when  it  does  not  interfere  more  actirely. 
SuppoMi  for  instance,  that  an  agent  of  the  goremment  was  stationed  at  some  appoint- 
ed spot,  m  the  county,  to  prosecute  the  misdemeanors  of  the  town  and  county  offic«»Tt, 
would  not  a  more  uniform  order  be  the  result,  without  in  any  way  compromismg  tho 
independence  of  the  township?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  exists  in  America; 
there  is  nothing  above  the  county  courts,  which  have,  as  it  were,  only  an  accideatal 
cognizance  of  the  oflfences  they  are  meant  to  repress. 

[This  note  seems  to  have  been  written  without  reference  to  the  provision  existing, 
It  is  believed,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  by  which  a  local  officer  is  appointed  in  each 
county,  to  conduct  all  public  prosecutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  And  in  eacli 
county,  a  grand-jury  is  assembled  three  or  four  times  at  least  in  eveiy  year,  to  which 
all  who  are  aggrieved  have  free  access,  and  where  every  complaint,  particularly  those 
against  public  officers  which  has  the  least  color  of  truth,  is  sure  to  b«  heard  and  in* 
vestigated. 

Such  an  agent  as  the  author  suggests  would  soon  come  to  be  considered  a  paUie 
infonner,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  would  lose 
all  efficiency  and  strength.  With  the  provision  above  mentioned,  there  is  little  danger 
^hat  a  citizen,  oppressed  by  a  public  officer,  would  find  any  difficulty  in  becoming  his 
«wn  informer,  and  inducing  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  alleged  misconduct.— Jmtrtcan 
EdUor.} 


when  the  people  is  as  enlighlened,  as  awalte  to  its  interests,  and 
•I  accustomed  to  reflect  on  (hem,  as  lite  Americans  are.  1  am  per-  i 
naded,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  collective  slreiiglh  o( 
flie  citizens  will  always  conduce  more  eflicaciously  lo  the  public 
Welfare  than  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult  lo 
punt  out  with  certainty  the  means  of  arousing  a  sleeping  popula- 
tion, and  of  giving  it  passions  and  knowledge  which  it  does  not 
poesess ;  it  is,  I  am  well  aware,  an  arduous  task  lo  persuade  men 
lo  busy  themselves  about  their  own  atTairs  ;  and  it  would  frequent- 
ly be  easier  to  interest  Ihein  in  llie  punctilios  of  court  etiquette  than 
in  the  repairs  of  their  common  dwelling.  But  whenever  a  central 
sda I inist ration  aifects  to  supei-sede  the  persons  most  interested,  1 
sm  inclined  lo  suppose  that  it  is  either  misled,  or  desirous  to  mis- 
lead. However  enlightened  and  however  skilful  a  central  powei 
may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  8  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man. 
And  when  it  attempts  to  create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  compli- 
cated springs,  it  nmst  submit  to  a  very  imperfect  result,  or  consume 
itself  in  bootless  efToits. 

Ccntrelizatioa  succeeds  more  easnly,  indeed,  in  sutjectiiig  the 
external  actions  of  men  to  a  certain  uniformity,  which  at  last  com- 
mands our  regard,  independently  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  like  those  devotees  who  worship  the  Statue  and  forget  the 
ddty  it  represents.  Centralization  imparts  without  difficulty  an 
admirable  regularity  to  the  routine  of  business  ;  rules  the  details  of 
the  social  police  with  sagacity  ;  represses  the  smallest  disorder  and 
the  most  petty  mlvdemeanors  ;  maintains  society  in  a  statu  quo,  alike 
secure  from  improvement  and  decline ;  and  perpetuates  a  drowsy 
precision  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  is  hailed  by  the  heads  of 
the  administration  as  a  sign  of  perfect  order  and  public  tranquillity  ;* 
in  short,  it  excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  action.  Its  force 
deserts  it  when  society  is  to  be  disturbed  or  accelerated  in  its  couise ; 
and  if  once  the  co-operation  of  private  citizens  is  necessary  to  the 

*  China  appHn  Id  mv  to  preHnt  Ihe  moat  perfect  instance  of  that  Bp«cie>  of  «ell- 
Msf  which  ■  completely  central  BdminislrBlion  mi;  lurnish  lo  ttw  nnlioni  unong 
rtich  it  eiist*.  TraTclleri  uiure  ui  Ihat  Ibe  ChioeM  have  peace  wlitaoul  happineu, 
mSoMrj  wjthoDi  improvement,  sl^ibtlily  without  alienglh,  and  public  order  wilboul 
psblic  aaonlity.  The  eonilition  of  loclelyga  alwaji  lolenble,  neier  eieellenl. ,  I  am 
M»TBmi  that,  when  China  ia  opened  to  Evropean  obaerTalian,  it  will  be  found  lo  «■• 
tiB  thr  moat  perfect  model  of  a  central  adnuniitmion  which  eiicu  in  lh«  unirene. 
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furtherance  of  its  measures,  the  secret  of  its  impotence  is  disclosed. 
Even  while  it  invokes  their  assistance,  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  act  exactly  as  much  as  the  government  chooses,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  it  appoints.  They  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
details,  without  aspiring  to  guide  the  system ;  they  are  to  work  in 
a  dark  and  subordinate  sphere,  and  only  to  judge  the  acts  in  which 
they  have  themselves  co-operated,  by  their  results.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of  the  human  will  is 
to  be  obtained ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its  actions  responsi- 
ble, or  (such  is  the  constitution  of  man)  the  citizen  had  rather 
remain  a  passive  spectator  than  a  dependant  actor  in  schemes  with 
which  he  is  unacqua'mted. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  uniform  regulations  which 
control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France  is  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  social  indif- 
ference and  neglect  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  from  time  to  time 
disgraceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding civilization.  Useful  undertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end  ;  for  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  functionary 
always  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comfortable, 
are  neglected  in  America  ;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of  man 
in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the  power 
which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  enlightened, 
and  less  learned,  but  a  hundredfold  more  authoritative,  than  in 
Europe.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  weal ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  peo- 
ple which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  worship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhale 
itants,  or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Uniformity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,*  and  the  perfection 

*  A  writer  of  talent,  who,  in  the  comparison  which  he  has  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  France  and  those  of  the  United'  States,  has  proved  that  ingenuity  cannot 
■hrajs  supply  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  very  justly  reproaches  the  Amen- 


of  «B  ingeniooB  adminiitnition,  mwt  not  be  sought  for  in  the 
Udled  States ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  on  theother  hand,  the 
qrnptoms  of  a  pow«r,  which,  if  it  is  somewhat  barbsroiis,]s  at  least 
robust;  and  of  an  eidstence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents 
indeed,  but  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  effort 

Granting  for  an  instant  that  the  tillages  and  counties  of  the 
Umted  States  wouIdl)e  more  usefully  governed  by  a  remote  authority, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  than  by  functionaries  taken  from  the 
midst  of  them — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
oomtry  would  be  more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  society  better 
employed,  if  the  whole  administration  centred  in  a  single  arm,  still 
tbie  poliiical  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from  their 
system  would  induce  me  to  prefer  it  to  the  contrary  plan.  It  profits 
me  but  little,  after  all,  that  a  vi^ant  authority  protects  the'tran* 
qinllityof  my  pleasures,  and  constantly  averts  all  danger  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same  authority  is  the 
absdute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and  if  it  so  monop* 
dices  all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it  langdshes  eveiy* 
thing  languishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps  everything  mint 
deep,  that  when  it  dies  the  state  itself  must  perish. 

In  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  settlers,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  spot  upon  which 
they  live.  The  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  concur- 
rence and  (unless  chance  may  have  apprized  them  of  the  event) 
without  their  knowledge  ;  nay  more,  the  citizen  is  unconcerned  as 


for  the  sort  of  confusion  which  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
townships ;  and  aAer  giving  the  model  of  a  departmental  budget  in  France,  he  adds : 
*'  We  are  indebted  to  centralization,  that  admirable  invention  of  a  great  man,  for  the 
oniform  order  and  method  which  prevail  alike  in  all  the  municipal  budgets,  from  the 
largMt  town  to  the  humblest  commune.''  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  of  this 
result,  when  I  see  the  communes  of  France,  with  their  excellent  system  of  accounts, 
plunged  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  and  abandoned  to  so  incor- 
rigible an  apathy  that  they  seem  to  vegetate  rather  than  to  live ;  when,  on  the  otho** 
hand,  I  observe  the  activity,  the  information,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  keeps 
society  in  perpetual  labour,  in  those  American  townships  whose  budgets  aie  drawn 
up  with  small  method  and  with  still  less  uniformity,  I  am  struck  by  the  spectacle ; 
for  to  my  mind  the  end  of  a  good  government  is  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
and  not  to  establish  order  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  and  its  distress. 
I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  townships  and  the 
apparent  confusion  of  their  accounts,  the  distress  of  the  French  communes  and  the 
perfection  of  their  budget,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  I  am 
auspicious  of  a  benefit  which  is  united  to  so  many  evils,  and  I  am  not  averse  to  an  evil 
which  in  compensated  by  so  many  benefits. 
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to  the  condition  of  bis  village,  the  police  of  his  street,  the  res^aiiB 
of  the  church  or  the  parsonage ;  for  he  looks  upon  all  these  things 
as  unconnected  with  himself,  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerful 
stranger  whom  he  calls  the  government  He  has  only  a  life4nter- 
est  in  these  possessions,  and  he  entertains  no  notions  of  ownership 
or  of  improvement  This  want  of  interest  in  his,  own  affairs  goes 
so  far,  that  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  children  is  endangered, 
instead  of  trying  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will  fold  his  arms,  and  wait 
till  the  nation  comes  to  his  assistance.  This  same  individual  who 
has  so  completely  sacrificed  his  own  free  will,  has  no  natural  pro- 
pensity to  obedience ;  he  cowers,  it  is  true,  before  the  pettiest  offi- 
cer ;  but  he  braves  the  law  with  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  foe  as 
soon  as  its  superior  force  is  removed :  his  oscillations  between  servi- 
tude and  license  are  perpetual.  When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  this 
state,  it  must  either  change  its  customs  and  its  laws,  or  perish :  the 
source  of  public  virtue  is  dry ;  and  though  it  may  contain  subjects, 
the  race  of  citizens  is  extinct  Such  communities  are  a  natural 
prey  to  foreign  conquest ;  and  if  they  do  not  disappear  from  the 
scene  of  Ufe,  it  is  because  they  are  surrounded  by  other  nations 
mmilar  or  inferior  to  themselves ;  it  is  because  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  their  country's  claims  still  exists  in  their  hearts ;  and  be- 
cause an  involuntary  pride  in  the  name  it  bears,  or  a  vague  reminis- 
cence of  its  by-gone  fame,  suffices  to  give  them  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation.         \ 

Nor  can  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by  certain  people  in  the 
defence  of  a  country,  in  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
lived  as  aliens,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  S}'stem ;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  in  these  cases  their  main  incitement  was  religion.  The 
permanence,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  become 
parts  of  their  faith  ;  and  in  defending  the  country  they  inhabited, 
they  defended  that  holy  city  of  which  they  were  all  citizens.  The 
Turkish  tribes  have  never  taken  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  ot 
the  affairs  of  society,  but  they  accomplished  stupendous  enterprises 
as  long  as  the  victories  of  the  sultans  were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  In  the  present  age  they  are  in  rapid  decay, 
because  their  religion  is  departing,  and  despotism  only  remains. 
Montesquieu,  who  attributed  to  absolute  power  an  authority  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  did  it,  as  I  conceive,  undeserved  honour  :  for  despot* 
itm,  taken  by  itself,  can  produce  no  durable  results.     On  close  iu- 
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^ction  we  shall  find  tliat  religion,  and  not  fear,  has  ever  lit*-n  the  *! 

cause  of  the  iong-lived  prosperity  of  absolute  governments,  What- 
FTcr  exertions  may  be  made,  no  true  power  can  be  founded  among 
men  which  rioes  not  depend  upon  the  free  union  of  their  inclina- 
tions ;  and  patriotism  and  religion  are  the  only  two  motiies  in  the 
world  which  can  permanently  direct  the  whole  of  a  body  politic  to 
OM  eod. 

Laws  cannot  succeed  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  an  extinguished 
failb  ;  but  men  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  country  by 
the  laws.  By  this  influence,  the  vao:ue  impulse  of  patriotism, 
which  never  abandons  the  human  heart,  may  be  directed  and  re- 
vived :  and  if  it  be  connected  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions  and 
daily  habits  of  life,  it  may  be  consolidated  into  a  durable  and  ra- 
tional sentiment.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  experi- 
ment is  already  past ;  for  the  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  old 
age  of  men,  and  every  fresh  generation  is  a  new  people  ready  for 
&e  care  of  tlie  legislator. 

It  is  not  the  administrative,  but  the  political  effects  of  the  local 
sygtun  that  I  most  admire  in  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
bteresls  of  the  country  are  everjwhere  kept  in  view  j  they  are  an 
ol^ect  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  every 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  nation ;  he  boasts  of  its  success,  to 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed;  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  profits.  The  feeling  he  enter- 
tfiins  toward  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him  to  his 
family,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in 
the  welfare  of  hia  country. 

The  European  generally  submits  to  a  public  officer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force  ;  but  to  an  American  he  represents  a 
right.  In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience 
to  man,  but  to  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  citi- 
zen entertains  of  himself  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  salutary  ;  he 
unhesitatingly  confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  <o 
be  all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  under- 
taking, however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of 
■ociety,  he  never  thinks  of  solicitingthe  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment :  but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
the  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and  struggles  manfully  against 
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all  obstacles.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the 
state  might  have  been  in  his  position ;  but  in  the-  end,  the  sunk  of 
these  priTate  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the  government 

could  effect 

As  the  administrative  authority  is  within  the  reach  of  the  citi- 
zens, virhom  it  in  some  degree  represents,  it  excites  neither  their 
jealously  nor  their  hatred  :  as  its  resources  are  limited,  every  one 
feels  that  he  must  not  rely  solely  on  its  assistance.  Thus  when  the 
administration  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  is  not  abandoned  to  itself  as 
in  Europe ;  the  duties  of  the  private  citizens  are  not  supposed  to 
have  lapsed  because  the  state  assists  in  their  fulfilment ;  but  every 
one  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guide  and  to  support  it.  This 
action  of  individual  exertions,  joined  to  that  of  the  public  authori- 
ties,  frcquendy  performs  what  the  most  energetic  central  adminis- 
tration would  be  unable  to  execute.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
several  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  but  I  had  rather  give 
only  one,  with  which  I  am  more  thoroughly  acquainted.*  In  Amer- 
ica, the  means  which  the  authorities  have  at  their  disposal  for  the 
discovery  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  few.  A  state 
police  does  not  exist,  and  passports  are  unknown.  The  criminal 
police  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France ; 
the  magistrates  and  public  prosecutors  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
examinations  of  prisoners  are  rapid  and  oral.  Nevertheless  in  no 
country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment  The  reason  is 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  act  committed,  and  in  stopping  the  delinquent.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  saw  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.  In  Europe  a  crimi- 
nal is  an  unhappy  being,  who  is  struggling  for  his  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict :  in  America  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the 
b'3man  race,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  is  against  him. 

I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than  among 
a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always  be  main* 
tained  in  the  midst  of  liberty ;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a  great  deal 

*  See  Appendix  1. 


to  Ion,  order  18  to  them  a  firatrate  oonaderatioiL  In  like  mannei 
Uk  anitocraqr  protect!  tbe  peqde  from  the  ezeenee  of  deqmtiam, 
became  it  always  pomeaMS^  an  organized  power  ready  to  rent  a 
de^Mit.  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  inatitutiona  haa  no 
iecnrttj  against  these  erils.  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  freedom  in  sftiall  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  gretft 
afiini  What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  whcwe  the  dtisens 
are  united  by  no  common  tie  7  Those  who  dread  the  license  of 
the  mob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought 
alike  to  desire  the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  democratic  nations  are 
moat  eacposed  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  central  administratioii, 
tor  aeveral  reasons,  amcmg  which  is  the  following : — 

The  constant  tendency  of  these  nations  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
streni^th  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which 
duectly  represents  the  people :  because,  beyond  the  people  nothing 
is  to  be  perceived  but  a  mass  of  equal  individuals  confounded  to* 
gether.  But  when  the  same  power  is  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  government,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  pene- 
trating into  the  details  of  the  administration ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  In  the  French  revolution  there  were  two  impulses  in 
opposite  directions,  which  must  never  be  confounded ;  the  one  was 
favourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  the  king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  laws ;  and  below 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  certain  vestiges  of  provincial  institu- 
tions half-destroyed,  were  still  distinguishable.  These  provincial 
institutions  were  incoherent,  ill-compacted,  and  frequently  absurd ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  sometimes  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  oppression.  The  revolution  declared  itself  the 
enemy  of  royalty  and  of  provincial  institutions  at  the  same  time  ; 
it  confounded  all  that  had  preceded  it — despotic  power  and  the 
checks  to  its  abuses — in  an  indiscriminate  hatred  ;  and  its  tendency 
was  at  once  to  republicanism  and  to  centralization.  This  double 
character  of  the  French  revolution  is  a  fact  which  has  been  adroit- 
ly handled  by  the  fnends  of  absolute  power.  Can  they  be  accused 
of  laboring  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  when  they  are  defending 
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rf  tht  .  .  olulku  ?•  In  this  manner  popularity  vaj  be  concilia- 
cd  witn  Hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  stcret  alaTe 
of  tjranny  may  be  the  professed  admirer  of  freedom. 

I  have  visited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system  of  provincial 
liberty  has  been  most  perfectly  established,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries.  In  America  I 
met  with  men  who  secretly  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Union ;  in  England  I  found  others  who  attacked 
the  aristocracy  openly ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regaid 
provincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.  In  both  countries  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  different  causes  as^gned  for  the  evib  of  the 
state ;  but  the  local  system  was  never  mentioned  among  them.  1 
have  heard  citizens  attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of  thai 
country  to  a  multitude  of  reasons :  but  they  alt  placed  the  advan- 
tages of  local  institution-  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  when  men  who  are  naturally  so  divided  on 
religious  opinions,  and  on  political  theories,  agree  on  one  point, 
(and  that,  one  of  which  they  have  daily  experience)  they  are  all  in 
error  1  The  only  naUons  which  deny  the  utility  of  provincial  liher- 
UeB  are  those  which  have  fewest  of  them ;  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  institution  are  the  only  persons  who 
pass  a  censure  upon  it 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IVDICUL   POWER   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES,  AM)  ITS  INIXUBNCE   (W 

POLITICAL   SOCIETY. 

rhe  Anglo-Americans  hare  retained  the  Characteristics  of  judicial  Power  which  are 
common  to  all  Nations. — They  have,  however,  made  it  a  powerful  political  Organ. 
How. — In  what  the  judicial  System  of  the  Ajiglo-Americans  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  Nations. — Why  the  American  Judges  have  the  Right  of  declaring  the  Laws 
to  be  Unconstitutional. — How  they  use  this  Right. — Precautions  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lator to  prevent  its  Abuse. 

I  HAVE  thought  it  essential  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  great  political 
importance  should  be  lessened  in  the  reader's  eyes  by  a  merely  in- 
cidental mention  of  them.  Confederations  have  existed  in  other 
countries  beside  America  ;  and  republics  have  not  been  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  alone :  the  representative  system 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe ;  but  1 
am  not  aware  that  any  nation  of  the  globe  has  hitherto  organized  a 
judicial  power  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
judicial  oi-ganization  of  the  United  States  is  the  institution  which 
the  stranger  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding.  He  hears 
the  authority  of  a  judge  invoked  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
every  day,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  in  the  United  States  the 
judges  are  important  political  functionaries :  nevertheless,  when  he 
examines  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  they  offer  nothing  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  habits  and  privileges  of  those  bodies;  and 
the  magistrates  seem  to  him  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  by  chance, 
but  by  a  chance  which  recurs  every  day. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  or  refused  to  en- 
register  an  edict,  or  when  it  summoned  a  functionary  accused  of 
malversation  to  its  bar,  its  political  influence  as  a  judicial  body  was 
clearly  visible ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
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States.  The  Americans  have  retained  all  the  ordinary  characteris- 
tics of  judicial  authority,  and  have  carefully  restricted  its  action  to 
the  ordinary  circle  of  its  functions. 

The  first  characteristic  of  judicial  power  in  all  nations  is  the 
duty  of  arbitration.  But  rights  must  be  contested  in  order  to  war- 
rant the  interference  of  a  tribunal ;  and  an  action  must  be  brought 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  a  judge.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  law  is 
uncontested,  the  judicial  authority  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  it, 
and  it  may  exist  without  being  perceived.  When  a  judge  in  a 
given  case  attacks  a  law  relating  to  that  case,  he  extends  the  circle 
of  his  customary  duties,  without  however  stepping  beyond  it ;  since 
he  is  in  some  measure  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  law,  in  order  to 
decide  the  case.  But  if  he  pronounces  upon  a  law  without  resting 
upon  a  case,  he  clearly  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  and  invades  that  of 
the  legislative  authority. 

The  second  characteristic  of  judicial  power  is,  that  it  pronounces 
on  special  cases,  and  not  upon  general  principles.  If  a  judge  in 
deciding  a  particufiir  point  destroys  a  general  principle,  by  passing 
a  judgment  which  tends  to  reject  all  the  inferences  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  consequently  to  annul  it,  he  remains  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  his  functions.  But  if  he  directly  attacks  a  general  princi- 
ple without  having  a  particular  case  in  view,  he  leaves  the  circle 
in  which  all  nations  have  agreed  to  confine  his  authority ;  he  as- 
sumes a  more  important,  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  influence  than 
that  of  the  magistrate,  but  he  ceases  to  represent  the  ju^cial 
power. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  judicial  power  is  its  inability  to 
act  unless  it  is  appealed  to,  or  until  it  has  taken  cognizance  of  an 
affair.  This  characteristic  is  less  general  than  the  other  two ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions,  I  think  it  may  he  regarded  as  es- 
sential. The  judicial  power  is  by  its  nature  devoid  of  action ;  it 
must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  a  result.  When  it  is 
called  upon  to  repress  a  crime,  it  punishes  the  criminal ;  when  a 
wrong  is  to  be  redressed,  it  is  ready  to  redress  it ;  when  an  act 
requires  interpretation,  it  is  prepared  to  interpret  it ;  but  it  does  not 
pursue  criminals,  himt  out  wrongs,  or  examine  into  evidence  of  its 
own  accord.  A  judicial  functionary  who  should  open  proceedings, 
and  usurp  the  censorship  of  the  laws,  would  in  some  measure  do 
violence  to  the  passive  nature  of  his  authority. 
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The  AmericaiiS  have  reCatned  these  three  diBtinginehiiig  chinr- 
teristicvof  the  judicial  power;  an  American  jndge  can  only  pro* 
nonnce  a  dedaon  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
with  spedal  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  nntil  the  cauw  has  been  duly 
brought  before  the  court  His  position  is  therefore  perfectly  similnr 
to  fliat  of  die  magistrate  of  other  nations;  and  he  is  nerertheless 
inrested  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his  an* 
thority  and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  othor 
judges,  it  may  be  edced  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
not  possess.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  judges  to 
found  their  decisions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws. 
In  other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  audi 
laws  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutionaL 

I  am  aware  that  a  similar  right  has  been  claimed— but  claimed 
m  vain — by  courts  of  justice  in  other  countries;  but  in  America 
it  ii  recognised  by  all  the  authorities;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  much 
as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.  This  fact  can  only  be  ez« 
plained  by  the  principles  of  the  American  constitution.  In  France 
the  constitution  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)  immutable ;  and 
the  received  theory  is  that  no  power  has  the  right  of  changing  any 
part  of  it.  In  England,  the  parliament  has  an  acknowledged  right 
to  modify  the  constitution ;  as,  therefore,  the  constitution  may  un- 
dergo perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  reality  exist ;  the  parlia- 
ment is  at  once  a  legislative  and  a  constitutent  assembly.  The 
political  theories  of  America  are  more  simple  and  more  rational. 
An  American  constitution  is  not  supposed  to  be  immutable  as  in 
France ;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  society  as  in  England.  It  constitutes  a  detached  whole,  which, 
as  it  represents  the  determination  of  the  whole  people,  is  no  less 
binding  on  the  legislator  than  on  the  private  citizen,  but  which 
may  be  altered  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  predetermined  cases, 
according  to  established  rules.  In  America  the  constitution  may, 
therefore,  vary,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  is  the  origin  of  all  author- 
ity, and  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  predominating  force.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  these  differences  must  act 
upon  the  position  and  the  rights  of  the  judicial  bodies  in  the  three 

*  Set  Appendix  L. 
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• 
countries  I  have  cited.    If  in  France  the  tribunals  were  audiorixed 

to  disobey  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the 

oonstitutiony  the  supreme  power  would  in  fact  be  placed  in  their 

hands,  since  they  alone  would  have  the  right  of  interpreting  a 

constitution,  the  clauses  of  which  can  be  modified  by  no  authori^. 

They  would,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the  nation,  and  exercise 

as  absolute  a  sway  over  society  as  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial 

power  would  allow  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  French  judges 

are  incompetent  to  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  power 

of  changing  the  constitution  is  indirectly  given  to  the  legislative 

body,  since  no  legal  barrier  would  oppose  the  alterations  which  it 

might  prescribe.     But  it  is  better  to  grant  the  power  of  changing 

the  constitution  of  the  people  to  men  who  represent  (however  im* 

perfectly)  the  will  of  the  people,  than  to  men  who  represent  no 

one  but  themselves. 

It  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  invest  the  English  judges 
with  the  right  of  resisting  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  IxMy, 
since  the  parliament  which  makes  the  laws  also  makes  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  consequently  a  law  emanating  from  the  three  powers 
of  the  state,  can  in  no  case  be  unconstitutional.  But  neither  of 
tnese  remarks  is  applicable  to  America.* 

In  the  United  States  the  constitution  governs  the  legislator  as 
much  as  the  private  citizen :  as  it  is  the  first  of  laws,  it  cannot  be 
modified  by  a  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  that  the  tribunals  ^ould 
obey  the  constitution  in  preference  to  any  law.  This  condition  is 
essential  to  the  power  of  the  judicature ;  for  to  select  that  legal 
obligation  by  which  he  is  most  strictly  bound,  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  magistrate. 

In  France  the  constitution  is  also  the  first  of  laws,  and  the  judges 
have  the  same  right  to  take  it  as  the  ground  of  their  decisions; 
but  were  they  to  exercise  this  right,  they  must  perforce  encroach  on 
rights  more  sacred  than  their  own,  namely,  on  those  of  society,  in 
whose  name  they  are  acting.  In  this  case  the  state  motive  clearly 
prevails  over  the  motives  of  an  individual.  In  America,  where 
the  nation  can  always  reduce  its  magistrates  to  obedience  by 
changing  its  constitution,  no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared 
Upon  this  point  therefore  the  political  and  the  logical  reason 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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sgree,  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  judges  preserve  their  prm- 
Ifges. 

Whenever  a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  it 
as  a  rule ;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  in- 
fluence. Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis ;  for  there 
are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private  interest  or  other, 
and  none  which  may  not  he  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by 
the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  from 
the  time  that  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case, 
that  law  loses  a  portion  of  its  moral  sanction.  The  persons  to 
whose  interest  it  is  prejudicial,  learn  that  means  exist  of  evading 
its  authority;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes 
powerless.  One  of  two  alternatives  must  then  be  resorted  to :  the 
people  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  law.  « 

The  political  power  which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their 
courts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense ;  but  the  evils  of  this  power 
are  considerably  diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  im- 
posed of  attacking  the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  If 
the  judge  had  been  empowered  to  contest  the  laws  on  the  ground 
of  theoretical  generalities ;  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  at- 
tack or  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  legislator,  he  would  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  sphere ;  and  as  the  champion  or  the 
antagonist  of  a  party,  he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  nation  in  the  conflict.  But  when  a  jud;:i^e  contests  a  law, 
applied  to  some  particular  case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  im- 
portance of  his  attack  is  concealed  from  the  public  gaze ;  his  de- 
cision bears  upon  the  interest  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is 
slighted,  it  is  only  collaterally.  Moreover,  although  it  be  censured, 
it  is  not  abolished ;  its  moral  force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  co- 
gency is  by  no  means  suspended  ;  and  its  final  destruction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  judicial  functionaries. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  by  connecting  the  censorship  of 
the  laws  with  the  private  interests  of  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  intimately  uniting  the  prosecution  of  the  law  with  the  prose* 
cution  of  an  individual,  the  legislation  is  protected  from  wanton 
assailants,  and  from  the  daily  aggressions  of  party  spirit.     The  er- 
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rors  of  the  legislator  are  exposed  iwheneyer  thdr  evil  consequences 
are  most  felt;  and  it  is  always  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact 
which  serves  as  the  baas  of  a  prosecution. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  courts  to 
be  at  once  the  most  favourable  toJih^rty  as  well  as  to  public  order. 
If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator  openly  and  directly, 
he  would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  his  will ; 
and  at  other  moments  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to  brave  it 
every  day.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  when  the 
power  from  which  they  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  when  it  is 
strong.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be  useful  to  respect  them, 
they  would  be  contested ;  and  when  it  would  be  easy  to  convert 
them  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  they  would  be  respected. 
But  the  American  judge  b  brought  into  the  political  arena  inde- 
pendently of  his  own  will.  He  only  judges  the  law  because  he  is 
obliged  to  judge  a  case.  The  political  question  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  he 
cannot  refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  duties  of  his  post 
He  performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fulfilling  the  strict  duties 
which  belong  to  his  profession  as  a  magistrate.  It  is  true  that 
upon  this  system  the  judicial  censorship  w  hich  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  justice  over  the  legislation  cannot  extend  to  all  laws  in- 
discriminately, inasmuch  as  some  of  them  can  never  give  rise  to  that 
precise  species  of  contestation  which  is  termed  a  lawsuit;  and 
even  when  such  a  contestation  is  possible,  it  may  happen  that  no 
one  cares  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  Americans  have 
often  felt  this  disadvantage,  but  they  have  left  the  remedy  incom- 
plete, lest  they  should  give  it  efficacy  which  might  in  some  cases 
prove  dangerous.  Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the 
American  courts  of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  which  have 
ever  been  devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
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OIHn  P0WSB8  eiAMTED  TO  THE  AVEBICAK  JUD0B8. 
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lionriM  befera  tlie  oidinny  TriknMk.p-H9V  tbay  vm  tkh  Rii^t..— Art.  TO  of  <1m 
An  TUIw^Hm  Americttit  and  the  Eiif litk  caoaot  mderatnd  the  Parpoi(of  tUt 


Ir  18  pcrfecdj  natural  fhat  in  a  free  country  like  Aniv  rica  all  the 
dtisens  should  have  the  right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  be- 
fere  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  fhat  all  the  judges  should  hare  the 
power  of  punishing  public  offences.  The  right  granted  to  the 
conrls  of  justice,  of  judging  the  agents  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  viobted  the  laws,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordbary  privilege.  Nor  do  the 
springs  of  government  appear  to  me  to  be  weakened  h  the  United 
States  by  the  custom  which  renders  all  public  officers  responsible 
to  the  judges  of  the  land.  The  Americans  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  increased  by  this  moans  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  •same  time  to  have  rendered  those  who  are 
in  power  nK>re  scrupulous  of  offending  public  opinion.  I  was 
struck  by  the  small  number  of  political  trials  which  occur  in  tlie 
United  States ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  lawsuit,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  easy  to  attack  a  public 
man  in  a  journal,  but  the  motives  which  can  warrant  an  action  at 
law  must  be  serious.  A  solid  ground  of  complaint  must  therefore 
exist,  to  induce  an  individual  to  prosecute  a  public  officer,  and  pub- 
lic officers  are  careful  not  to  furnish  these  grounds  of  complaint, 
when  they  are  afraid  of  being  prosecuted. 

This  does  not  depend  upon  the  republican  form  of  the  American 
institutions,  for  the  same  facts  present  themselves  in  England.  These 
two  nations  do  not  regard  the  impeachment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  independence.  But 
they  hold  that  the  right  of  minor  prosecutions,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  community,  is  a  better  pledge  of  freedom 
than  those  great  judicial  actions  which  are  rarely  employed  until 
it  is  too  late. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  overtake  offend- 
ers, the  judges  infficted  the  most  dreadful  tortures  on  the  few  who 
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were  arrested,  which  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of  crimes. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  when  justice  is  more  certain  and 
more  mild,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  efficacious.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  hold  that  tyranny  and  oppression  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  crime,  by  lessening  the  penalty  and  facilitating  con- 
viction. 

In  the  year  VIII.  of  the  French  republic,  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  in  which  the  following  clause  was  introduced :  "  Art.  75. 
All  the  agents  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
only  be  prosecuted  for  offences  relating  to  their  several  functions 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  conseil  d*etat ;  in  which  case  the 
prosecution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals."  This  clause 
survived  the  ^'  Constitution  de  I'an  VIII.,"  and  it  is  still  maintain- 
ed in  spite  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  nation.  I  have  always 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  English- 
men or  Americans.  They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude  that  the 
conseil  d'etat  in  France  was  a  great  tribunal,  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  some- 
what tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.  But  when  I 
told  them  that  the  conseil  d'etat  was  not  a  judicial  body,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  administrative  council  compo- 
sed of  men  dependant  on  the  crown — so  that  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an 
injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of  his  servants, 
called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
bhed — when  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citizen  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  solicit  fW>m 
the  sovereign  permission  to  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so 
flagrant  an  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  or 
of  ignorance.  It  frequently  happened  before  the  revolution  that  a 
parliament  issued  a  warrant  against  a  public  officer  who  had  com- 
mitted an  offence ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  annulled 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Despotism  then  displayed  itself 
openly,  and  obedience  was  extorted  by  force.  We  have  then  ret- 
rogaded  from  the  point  which  our  forefathers  had  reached,  rince 
we  allow  things  to  pass  under  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanctioii 
of  the  law,  which  violence  alone  could  impose  upon  them. 
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POtmCil,   JUKISDICTION   IN   THE   tWTED  STATES. 

IMmlion  of  palillcml  Juriiditiian. — Whnr  m  mtientooA  by  polritnl  JiiriBdielioB  ta 
Fnnce,  in  Eaglniiil,  and  ia  tile  Unii^il  ElUw.— In  Amrriu  Ihe  pciilical  Judge  cu 
mlf  piSB  S«leBi-e  on  publk  Officers. — Ho  niotf  ft(H]n*nlly  puucB  ■  SeDlence  ol 
Rniuml  frnm  Office  tban  &  Prailty.— PdIHtcrI  Jurisdiclinn,  s*  it  Eiisls  in  Ihc  tlni 
Ird  Suiet,  l^,  nalHilhslBDdin;  ill  Mili)n«>,  Bud  perhsp'  m  Coniequcnce  of  thai 
MtldllHS,  B  mofl  powerful  Inslrumcnt  In  llie  Hands  of  the  Majority. 

I  CNDEBSTANi),  by  political  jurisdiction,  that  temporary  right  of 
pronouncing  a  legal  decision  with  which  a  political  body  may  be 
invested. 

In  absolute  governments  no  utility  can  accrue  from  the  intro- 
duction of  extraordinary  forms  of  procedure ;  the  prince,  in  whose 
name  an  offender  is  prosecuted,  is  as  much  Ihe  sovereign  of  the 
courts  of  justice  as  of  ererylhing  else,  ami  the  idea  which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  power  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security.  The  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear  is,  that  the  external  formalilies  of  justice  may 
be  neglected,  and  that  his  authority  may  he  dishonoured,  from  a 
wish  to  render  it  more  absolute.  But  in  most  free  countries,  in 
which  the  majority  can  never  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the 
tribunals  as  an  absolute  monarch,  the  judicial  power  has  occasionally 
been  vested  for  a  time  in  the  representatives  of  society.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  a  temporary  confusion  between  the 
functions  of  the  ilifferent  authorities,  than  to  violate  the  necessary 
principle  of  the  unity  of  government. 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  established  this 
political  jurisdiction  in  their  laws ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the 
different  use  which  thi'se  three  great  nations  have  made  of  tlie 
principle.  In  England  and  in  Prance  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
cbambre  dea  pairs  constitute  the  highest  criminal  court  of  their  re- 
spective nations ;  and  although  they  do  not  habitually  try  all  polit- 
ical offences,  they  are  competent  to  try  them  all.  Another  political 
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body  enjo}^  the  right  of  impeachment  before  the  house  of  lords : 
the  only  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  countries  in  this 
respect  is,  that  in  England  the  commons  may  impeach  whomsoever 
they   please   before    the    lords,    while  in   France    the  deputies 

I  can  only  employ  this  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  ministers 

!  of  the  crown. 

In  both  countries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  the  ex- 
isting penal  laws  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents. 

In  the  United  States,  is  well  as  in  Europe,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  authorized  to  impeach,  and  another  to  judge :  the 
house  of  representatives  arraigns  the  offender,  and  the  senate 
awards  his  sentence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  those 
persons  must  belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  peers  of 
France,  while  the  right  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  deputies.  But  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  polit- 
ical tribunals  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
penal  code,  while  in  America,  when  they  have  deprived  the  offender 
of  his  official  rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  any 
political  office  for  the  future,  their  jurisdiction  terminates  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  begins. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives impeaches  him,  and  the  senate  degrades  him ;  he  must  then 

j  be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  alone  can  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  or 

j|  his  life.     This  accurately  illustrates  the  subject  we  are  treating. 

The  political  jurisdiction  which  is  established  by  the  laws  of 
Europe  is  intended  to  try  great  offenders,  whatever  may  be  their 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  powers  in  the  state ;  and  to  this  end  all 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  temporarily  extended  to 
a  great  political  assembly  The  legislator  is  then  transformed  into 
a  magistrate :  he  is  called  upon  to  admit,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
punish  the  offence ;  and  as  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  judge, 
the  law  restricts  him  to  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  that  high 
office,  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  When  a  public  funo* 
tionary  is  impeached  before  an  English  or  a  French  political  tribu- 
nal, and  is  found  guilty,  the  sentence  deprives  him  ipso  facto  of  hia 
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fbootionBy  uidit  may  prooomioe  Urn  to  be  iocaptUe  of  remming 
tkm  or  anj  others  tor  (be  fatanL  •Bot  m  tbii  caie  the  political 
iateidict  it  a  coueqiieiioe  of  the  aentence,  and  not  the  aentence  it- 
hK  In  Europe  the  sentenoe  of  a  political  tribunal  it  therefore  to 
be  TCgaided  at  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  than  as  an  adminittratiTe 
mcaanre  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place;  and  aUhoogh 
the  decision  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  fimn,  since  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  fiNrmaKtiesof  a  court 
of  justice ;  although  it  is  judidal  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
irUch  it  is  founded,  nnce  the  senate  is  in  general  obliged  to  take 
an  offence  at  common  law  as  the  basis  of  its  sentenoe ;  never* 
dielesi  the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  adminijhilive. 

If  it  had  been  die  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  iimctionaries,  ance  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  bem  the  possession  of  no 
functioas  at  all ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  fiivour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  ^e  strength  of 
many  a  leader  is  increased  by  lus  exerdang  no  legal  power.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  give  society 
the  means  of  repressing  state  ofiences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  resources  of  the 
penal  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of-  / 
fenders ;  since  men  who  aim  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws ' 
are  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

The  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acquiring  it 
again.  This  is  evidently  an  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  have  created  a  mixed  system :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  functionary  with  the  securities  of  a 
political  trial ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnations 
of  their  severest  penalties.  Every  link  of  the  system  'may  easily  be 
traced  from  this  point ;  we  at  once  perceive  why  the  American 
constitutions  subjisct  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate,  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  nevertheless  more 
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formidable,  are  exempted  from  that  tribunal.  In  the  civil  senrice 
none  of  the  American  functionaries  can  be  said  to  be  removeable ; 
the  places  which  some  of  them  occupy  are  inalienable,  and  the 
others  derive  their  rights  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  abrogated. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  tr}'  them  all  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
their  authority.  But  military  officers  are  dependant  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state^  who  is  himself  a  civil  functionary ;  and  the 
decision  which  condemns  him  is  a  blow  upon  them  all. 

If  we  now  compare  the  American  and  European  systems,  we 
shall  meet  with  differences  no  less  striking  in  the  different  effects 
which  each  of  them  produces  or  may  produce.  In  France  and  in 
England  the*^  jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  is  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  resource,  which  is  only  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
rescue  society  from  unwonted  dangers.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
these  tribunals,  as  they  are  constituted  in  Europe,  are  apt  to  violate 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and 
to  threaten  incessantly  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The 
same  political  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  is  only  indirectly 
hostile  to  the  balance  of  power ;  it  cannot  menace  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  does  not  hover,  as  in  Europe,  over  the  heads  of  the 
community,  since  those  only  who  have  beforehand  submitted  to  its 
authority  upon  accepting  office  are  exposed  to  its  severity.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  less  formidable  and  less  efficacious ;  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  the  more  violent  evils  of  society,  but  as  an  ordinary 
means  of  conducting  the  government.  In  this  respect  it  probably 
exercises  more  real  influence  on  the  social  body  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
American  legislation  in  all  that  relates  to  political  jurisdiction.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  United  States  the 
It  tribunal  which  passes  sentence  is  composed  of  the  saqie  elements, 

i  and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  the  body  which  impeaches 

the  off*ender,  and  that  this  uniformity  gives  an  almost  irre^tible 
impulse  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  parties.  If  political  judges  in 
the  United  States  cannot  inffict  such  heavy  penalties  as  those  of 
Europe,  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their  acqiutting  a  prisoner ;  and 
the  conviction,  if  it  is  less  formidable,  is  more  certain.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  political  tribunals  of  Europe  is  to  punish  the  of- 
fender ;  the  purpose  of  those  in  America  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
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■lidiaiilj.  A  political  coodannatioii  m  tfie  Vnited  States  maj, 
ttereforey  be  looked  npaa  as  a  prerenthe  meamie ;  and  there  ia  no 
figioo  for  rcitiietiiig  the  jndgea  to  the  exact  definitioDi  of  crbaiiial 
law*  Nothing  can  be  BAore  alarming  than  the  exceanve  latitude 
with  which  political  o&nces  are  described  in  the  lawvof  America. 
Aftfde  H.,  section  ir.,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  rons 
thus:  **  The  prerident,  vice^resident,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  remored  from  office  aa  impeachment  fbr^ 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  erinUs  and  rnip* 
imneanors.**  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  even  less 
ezpUcit  "  Public  officers/'  says  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,* 
^  shall  be  impeached  for  misconduct  or  mal-administration."  The 
constitution  of  Vir^ia  declares  that  all  the  civO  officers  idio  shall 
have  offended  against  the  state  by  mal-administraticm,  corruption,'  or 
other  hig^  crimes,  may  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  delegates :  in 
some  constitutions  no  offences  are  specified,  in  onier  to  subject  the 
public  functionaries  to  an  unlimited  responribility.f  But  I  wOl  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  is  precisely  their  mildness  which  renders  the 
American  laws  most  formidable  in  this  respect  We  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  removal  of  a  functionary  and  his  political  inter* 
diction  are  consequences  of  the  penalty  he  is  to  undergo,  and  that 
in  America  they  constitute  the  penalty  itself.  The  result  is,  that  in 
Europe  political  tribunals  are  invested  with  rights  which  they  are 
afraid  to  use,  and  that  the  fear  of  punishing  too  much  hinders  them 
from  punishing  at  all.  But  in  America  no  one  hesitates  to  inflict  a 
penalty  from  which  humanity  does  not  recoil.  To  condemn  a  po- 
litical opponent  to  death,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  is 
to  commit  what  all  the  world  would  execrate  as  a  horrible  assas- 
anation ;  but  to  declare  that  opponent  imworthy  to  exercise  that 
authority,  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  uninjured  in  life 
and  liberty,  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
this  sentence,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,  is  not  the  less  fatally 
severe  to  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  Great 
criminals  may  undoubtedly  brave  its  intangible  rigor,  but  ordinary 
offenders  will  dread  it  as  a  condemnation  which  destroys  their  poai- 
tioQ  in  the  world,  casts  a  blight  upon  their  honour,  and  condemns 


*  Chapter  I.,  sect,  ii.,  §  8. 

t  See  the  constitutions  of  Illinois,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Georgia. 
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them  to  a  8ham«.ful  inactiyity  worse  than  death.  The  influence 
exercised  in  the  United  States  upon  the  progress  of  sodcty  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  may  not  appear  to  be  formidable,  but 
it  is  only  the  more  immense.  It  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  gov- 
emedy  but  it  renders  the  majority  more  absolute  over  thi«e  who 
govern ;  it  does  not  confer  an  unbounded  authority  on  the  legisla- 
tor which  can  only  be  exerted  at  some  momentous  crisis,  but  it  es- 
tablishes a  temperate  and  regular  influence,  which  is  at  all  times 
available.  If  the  power  is  decreased,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
more  conveniently  employed,  and  more  easily  abused.  By  pre- 
venting political  tribunals  from  inflicting  judicial  punishments,  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  eluded  the  worst  consequences  of  legisla- 
tive tyranny,  rather  than  tyranny  itself;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
political  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  constituted  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  rude  grasp 
of  a  popular  majority.  When  the  American  republics  begin  to 
degenerate,  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
by  remarking  whether  the  number  of  political  impeachments  aug- 
ments.* 

*  9«e  Appendix  N. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


THB  FBDfiSAL  OCmsnTUIIOEf, 


I HATB  hitherto  considered  each  state  as  a  separate  whole^  and 
I  liftTe  explained  the  different  sprmgs  which  the  people  sets  in 
mcytion,  and  the  different  means  of  action  which  it  employs.  But 
an  the  states  which  I  have  considered  as  independent  are  forced  to 
sabmtt,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union. 
Hie  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  examine  the  partial  sovereignty 
wUch  has  been  conceded  to  the  Union,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  fhe  federal  constitution.* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Origin  of  the  first  Union. — Its  Weakness. — Congress  appeals  to  the  constitnent  Ao- 
tbority. — iDtenral  of  two  Years  between  the  Appeal  and  the  Proquulgation  of  tht 
Constitution. 


The  thirteen  colonies  which  simultaneously  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  the  same  religion,  the  same  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  almost  the  same  laws ;  they  were  struggling 
against  a  common  enemy;  and  these  reasons  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  unite  them  one  to  another,  and  to  coa<solidate  them  into  one  na- 
tion. But  as  each  of  them  had  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  and  a 
government  within  its  own  control,  the  peculiar  interests  and  cus- 
toms which  resulted  from  this  system,  were  opposed  to  a  compact 
and   intimate  union,  which  would  have  absorbed   the  individual 

*  See  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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importance  of  each  in  the  general  importance  of  all.  Hence  arose 
two  opposite  tendencies,  the  one  prompting  the  Anglo-Americans 
to  unite,  the  other  to  divide  their  strength.  As  long  as  the  war 
with  the  mother-country  lasted,  the  principle  of  union  was  kept 
alive  by  necessity ;  and  although  the  laws  which  constituted  it 
were  defective,  the  common  tie  subsisted  in  spite  of  their  imperfec- 
tions.* But  no  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  the  faults  of  the 
legislation  became  manifest,  and  the  state  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
dissolved.  Each  colony  became  an  independent  republic,  and  as- 
sumed an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  federal  government,  condemn- 
ed to  impotence  by  its  constitution,  and  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  saw  the  outrages  offered  to  its  flag 
by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  was  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground  against  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. It  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  officially 
proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  constituent  authority  of  the  nation  .f 

If  America  ever  approached  (for  however  brief  a  time)  that  lofty 
pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  the  proud  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  is 
wont  to  point,  it  was  at  the  solemn  moment  at  which  the  power  of 
the  nation  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  land.  All  ages 
have  furnished  the  spectacle  of  a  people  struggling  with  energy  to 
win  its  independence ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  enemies  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
backed  by  a  powerful  ally,  the  success  of  the  United  States  may 
be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  geographical  position,  than  to  the 
valor  of  their  armies,  or  the  patriotism  of  their  citizens.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  American  war  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  or  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  those  of 
the  French,  who,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, without  credit  and  without  allies,  were  still  capable  of  op- 
posing a  twentieth  part  of  their  population  to  their  foes,  and  of 

*  See  the  articles  of  the  first  confederation  formed  in  1778.  This  constitation  was 
not  adopted  by  all  the  states  until  1781.  See  also  the  analysis  given  of  this  constito- 
tion  in  the  Federalist,  from  No.  15  to  No.  22,  inclosire,  and  Story's  «  Commentary  na 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/'  pp.  85-116, 

t  Congress  made  this  declaration  oa  the  21st  of  February,  1787. 
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bemq;  die  torch  of  revolatioa  beyond  tia^ir  firontien  while  they 
tUBei  its  deFOuring  flame  within  the  boeom  of  their  conntiy.  But 
it  itm  aorelty  in  the  histoiy  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a 
cifan  and  acmtinizing  eye  upon  itself  when  apprized  by  the  legis- 
latore  that  the  wheeb  of  government  had  stopped ;  to  see  it  care- 
folly  examine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  patiendy  wait  for  two 
whble  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily 
adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  Uood  from  man- 
land.  At  the  time  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitution 
was  discovered,  America  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  that 
calm  which  had  succeeded  the  effervescence  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  those  great  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  assembly  which  accepted  the  task  of  composing  the  second 
constitution  was  small  f  but  Qeorge  Washington  was  its  president, 
and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  New  World.  This  national  commisBion» 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  the  body  of  general  laws  which  still  rules  the  Union.  All 
the  states  adopted  it  successively.t  •  The  new  federal  government 
commenced  its  functions  m  1789,  afler  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
The  revolution  of  America  terminated  when  that  of  France  began 


SUaiMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Dhrinon  of  Authority  between  the  Federal  GoTernment  and  the  States. — ^The  OoTem* 
ment  of  the  States  is  the  Rule :  the  Federal  GoTemment  the  Exception. 

The  first  question  which  awaited  the  Americans  was  intricate, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution ;  the  object  was  so  to  divide  the 
authority  of  the  different  states  which  composed  the  Union,  that 
each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned 
its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation,  represented  by  the 

•  It  consisted  of  fiAy-five  members:  Washington,  Madisoui  Hamilton, and  the  two 
Morrises,  were  among  the  number. 

t  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislative  bodies,  but  represenUtives  were  elected  by 
the  people  for  this  sole  purpose ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  discussed  at  length 
m  each  of  these  assemblies. 
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Uaion,  should  contiiiue  to  form  a  compact  body ,  and  to  provide  foi 
the  exigencies  of  the  people.  It  was  as  iropos«ble  to  detertnine 
beforehand,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  share  of  authority 
which  each  of  the  two  governments  was  to  enjoy,  as  to  foresee  all 
the  incidents  in  the  existence  of  a  nation. 

The  obligations  and  the  claims  of  the  federal  government  were 
ample  and  easily  definable,  because  the  Union  had  been  formed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  general  exigences  of  the 
people ;  but  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  states  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  complicated  and  various,  because  those  governments 
penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  social  life. .  The  attributes  of  the 
federal  government  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  all 
that  was  not  included  among  them  was  declared  to  constitute  8 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus 
the  government  of  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  the 
confederation  became  the  exception.* 

But  as  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to 
the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves, 
a  high  federal  court  was  created,!  which  was  destined,  among 
other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  governments.^ 

*  See  the  amendment  to  the  fedeml  constitution ;  Federalist,  No.  32  Story,  p.  711. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  364. 

U  is  to  be  observed  J  that  whenever  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  certain  matten 
18  not  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  the  states  may  take  up  the  affair, 
until  it  is  brought  before  the  national  assembly.  For  instance,  congress  has  the  right 
of  making  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy,  which,  however,  it  neglects  to  do.  Each 
state  is  then  at  liberty  to  make  a  law  for  itself.  This  point,  however,  has  been  estab- 
lished  by  discussion  in  the  law-courts,  and  may  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to 
jurisprudence. 

t  The  action  of  this  court  is  indirect,  as  we  shall  hereaAer  show. 

I  It  is  thus  that  the  Federalist,  No.  45,  explains  the  division  of  supreraocy  between 
the  vnioa  and  the  states:  *'  The  powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
forenunent  are  few  and  defined.  Thoee  which  are  to  remain  in  the  state  gOTemmciiU 
■reiramenNts  and  mdefinite.  The  former  wtU  be  exercised  principally  on  external 
objects, as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
■everal  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  aflmin, 
concern  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state.'' 

I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Federalist  in  this  work.  When  the  bill 
which  has  since  become  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the 
npproTal  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions  were  still  pending,  three  men,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have  since  enjoyed,  John  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  an  associatiim  with  the  intention  of  explaining  to  the 
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of  dcckrlBf  War,  makiif  P««ce,  aad  leryiiig  ftneral  Tuet  Tested  to  tlM 
Vidtnl  Gotemmcmt^-Wliat  Part  of  tlie  internal  Mlcy  of  tlio  CoHtry  H  may 
dwaeiw— Tba  Goromment  of  tho  Union  in  aemt  reapoets  bmmt  e«itml  Uinn  oia 
Xinf  a  GovanuBMnt  in  tha  old  nraneh  Bionarehy . 


Tin  external  relatioiis  of  a  people  maybe  compared  to  those  of 
piiFate  indiyiduab,  and  they  cannot  be  advantageoady  maintained 
without  the  agency  of  the  single  bead  of  a  government  The  ex- 
duBTe  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  of  oonclnding  treatieB  of 
commerce,  of  rainng  armies,  and  equippbg  fleets,  was  therefore 
granted  to  the  Umon.*  The  neceseaQr  of  a  national  government 
WIS  less  imperiously  felt  m  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affiurs  of 
sodrfy ;  but  there  are  certam  general  interests  which  can  only  be 
attended  to  with  advantage  by  a  general  authority.  The  Union 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  monetary  system, 
of  directing  the  post-office,  and  of  q>ening  the  fpreat  roads  which 
were  to  establish  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.^  The  independence  6f  the  government  of  each  state  was 
formally  recognised  in  its  sphere  ;  nevertheless  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states} 
in  a  few  predetermined  cases,  in  which  an  indiscreet  abuse  of  their 
independence  might  compromise  the  security  of  the  Union  at 
laige.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  modifying  and  changing  their 
legislation  at  pleasure  was  preserved  in  all  the  republics,  they  were 
forbidden  to  enact  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  to  create  a  class  of  nobles 
in  their  community.^    Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  federal 


nation  the  adrantages  of  the  measure  which  was  proposed.  With  this  Tiew  they  pab* 
lished  a  series  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  now  form  a  complete  trea- 
tiaa.  They  entitled  their  journal,  "  The  Federalist,"  a  name  which  has  been  retained 
ia  the  work.  The  Federalist  is  an  excellent  book,  which  ought  to  ba  familiar  to  the 
stataamen  of  aU  countries,  although  it  especially  coocama  Americn. 

*  See  constitution,  sect.  8.  Federalist,  Ifoa.4I  and  43.  Kent's  Commentaries,  tol. 
i.,  p.  J07.    Story,  pp.  358-382 ;  409-426. 

t  Several  other  privileges  of  the  same  kind  exist,  such  as  that  which  empowers  tha 
Oaion  to  legislate  on  bankruptcy,  to  grant  patents,  and  other  matters  in  which  ita 
ialcrrcntion  is  clearly  necessary. 

X  Even  in  these  cases  its  interference  is  indirect.  Tha  onion  inte^eres  by  maana  of 
tha  tribunals,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

§  Federal  Constitation,  sect.  10,  arU  K 
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government  should  be  able  to  Ailfil  its  engagements,  it  was  en- 
dowed with  an  unlimited  power  of  levying  taxes.* 

In  examining  the  balance  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  in  remarking  on  the  one  hand  the  portion  of  sover- 
eignty which  has  been  reserved  to  the  several  states,  and  on  the 
other  the  share  of  power  which  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  federal  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  notions  on  the  nature  of  the  centralization  of  government 
The  United  States  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation ; 
nevertheless  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was 
in  several  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  when  the  American  con- 
stitution was  formed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  following  ex- 
amples : — 

Thirteen  supreme  courts  of  justice  existed  in  France,  which, 
generally  speaking,  had  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  without 
appeal ;  and  those  provinces,  styled  pays  tTdatSy  were  authorized 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
sovereign  who  represented  the  nation. 

In  the  Union  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  interpret,  as  there  is 
one  legislature  to  make  the  laws ;  and  an  impost  voted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  is  binding  upon  all  the  citizens. 

la  these  two  essential  points,  therefore,  the  Union  exercises  more 
central  authority  than  the  French  monarchy  possessed,  although 
the  Union  is  only  an  assemblage  of  confederate  republics. 

In  Spain  certain  provinces  had  the  right  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  customhouse  duties  peculiar  to  themselves,  although  that 
privilege  belongs,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
In  America  the  congress  alone  has  the  right  of  regulating  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the  con- 
federation is  therefore  more  centralized  in  this  respect  than  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
France  or  in  Spain  was  always  able  to  obtain  by  force  whatever 
the  constitution  of  the  country  denied,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
was  consequently  the  same ;  but  I  am  here  discussing  the  theory  of 
the  constitution. 

*  Constitution,  sect.  8,  S^  and  10.    Federalist,  Nos.  30-36  inclusiTC;  and  41-44. 
Kent's  CommentarieSi  vol.  i.  pp.  307  and  381.    Story,  pp.  339  and  514. 
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haTiiig  settled  the  Hauti  within  which  the  fiederal  govern- 
BMKtwasto  act,  the  next  pomt  was  to  d^ermine  the  powers  wluoh 
It  was  to  exert 


LBOISLATIYB  POWSBS 

DffiMi  of  tlie  IflgislatiTs  Body  into  two  Branches.— Diffnenco  in  the  Mamitr  of 
fKBBg  the  two  Hoiweew— The  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  States  predom- 
inaieB  in  the  Fonnation  of  the  Senates—The  Principle  of  the  Sorerelgnty  of  tho 
Hatkm  in  the  Composition  of  the  House  of  Representatiresi  Slinnlar  Efleett  of 
thtl^Mt  that  a  Coostitation  can  only  he  Logical  m  the  early  Slafsa  of  ^  Nation. 

Tbb  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  befindiand  for  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  several  states  was  followed,  in  many  points,  in  the 
organization  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.  The  federal  legislature 
of  the  Union  was  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represent- 
atives. A  spirit  of  conciliation  prescribed  the  observance  of  dis- 
tinct principles  in  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  assemblies. 
I  have  already  shown  that  two  contrary  interests  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution.  These 
two  interests  had  given  rise  to  two  opinions.  It  was  the  wish  of 
one  party  to  convert  the  Union  into  a  league  of  independent  states, 
or  a  sort  of  congress,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
peoples  would  meet  to  discuss  certain  points  of  their  common  in- 
terests. The  other  party  desired  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  colonies  into  one  sole  nation,  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, which  should  act  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  as 
far  as  the  limited  sphere  of  its  authority  would  permit.  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  these  two  theories  were  exceedingly  different. 

The  qudtion  was,  whether  a  league  was  to  be  established  in- 
stead of  a  national  government ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  states, 
ustead  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  was  to  give 
the  law :  for  every  state,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  then  re- 
tained the  character  of  an  independent  power,  and  entered  the 
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Union  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  nation,  it  was  natural  that  the  majori^  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Union  should  prescribe  the  law.  Of  course  the  lea- 
ser states  could  not  subscribe  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
without,  in  fact,  abdicating  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  confederation ;  since  they  would  have  passed  from 
the  condition  of  a  co-equal  and  co-legislative  authority,  to  that  of 
an .  insignificant  fraction  of  a  great  people.  The  former  system 
would  have  invested  them  with  an  excessive  authority,  the  latter 
would  have  annulled  their  influence  altogether.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  was,  that  the  strict  rules  of  logic  were  eva- 
ded, as  is  usually  the  case  when  interests  are  opposed  to  arguments. 
A  middle  course  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislators,  which  brought 
together  by  force  two  systems  theoretically  irreconcilable. 

The  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevailed  in  the 
formation  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
predominated  in  the  composition  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  was  decided  that  each  state  should  send  two  senators  to  congress, 
and  a  number  of  representatives  proportioned  to  its  population.* 
It  results  from  this  arrangement  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  at 
the  present  day  forty  representatives,  and  only  two  senators ;  the 
8tat6  of  Delaware  has  two  senators,  and  only  one  representative; 
the  state  of  Delaware  is  therefore  equal  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  senate,  while  the  latter  has  forty  times  the  influence  of  the 
former  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Thus,  if  the  minority  of  the 
nation  preponderates  in  the  senate,  it  may  paralyze  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  represented  in  the  other  house,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  government 

The  facts  show  how  rare  and  how  difiicult  it  is  rationally  and 
logically  to  combine  all  the  several  parts  of  legislation.    In  the 

•  Erery  ten  years  congress  fixes  anew  the  nnmber  of  representatives  which  each 
state  is  to  furnish.  The  total  number  was  69  in  1789,  and  240  in  1833.  (See  Ameri* 
:an  Almanac,  1834,  p.  194.) 

The  constitution  decided  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  representative  for ' 
9.  ery  30/XX)  persons ;  but  no  minimuro  was  fixed  upon.  The  congress  has  not  thought 
fit  to  augment  the  number  of  representatives  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popoW 
tkm.  The  first  act  which  was  passed  on  the  subject  (14th  of  April  1792:  see  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  L,  p.  235)  decided  that  there  should  be  onerepre 
tentative  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  last  act,  whicit  was  passed  in  1822,  fixes 
the  proportion  at  one  for  48,000.  The  population  represented  is  composed  of  aU  tlie 
frteineD  and  of  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 
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ooone  of  time  different  interests  arise,  and  different  principles  are 
sanctioned  bj  the  same  people ;  and  when  a  genenil  constitation  is 
to  be  established,  these  interests  and  principles  are  so  many  natural 
obstacles  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  political  flystem,  with 
all  Hs  consequences.  The  early  stages  of  national  esdstence  are 
die  only  periods  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  complete 
logic  of  legislation ;  and  when  we  perceive  a  nation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  advantage,  before  we  hasten  to  conclude  that  it  is  wise, 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  young.  When  the  iiederal 
constitution  was  formed,  the  interest  of  independence  for  the  sep- 
'  arate  states,  and  the  interest  of  union  for  the  whole  people,  were 
the  only  two  conflicting  interests  which  ensted  among  the  Anglo- 
Americans;  and  a  compromise  was  necessarily  made  between 
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It  is,  however,  just  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  not  hitherto  produced  those  evils  which>might  have  been 
feared.  All  the  states  are  young  and  contiguous ;  their  customs, 
thdr  ideas,  and  their  wants,  are  not  dissimilar ;  and  the  differences 
wluch  result  from  their  size  or  inferiority  do  not  suffice  to  set  their 
interests  at  variance.  The  small  states  have  consequently  never 
been  induced  to  league  themselves  together  in  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  indeed  there  is  so  irresistible 
an  authority  in  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people, 
that  the  senate  could  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  American  legislators  to  reduce  to  a  single  nation 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  making  laws.  The  object  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
states,  but  to  restrain  it.  By  acknowledging  the  real  authority  oi 
these  secondary  communities  (and  it  was  impossible  to  deprive 
them  of  it),  they  disavowed  beforehand  the  habitual  use  of  con- 
straint in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Upon  this  prin- 
.dple  the  introduction  of  the  influence  of  the  states  into  the  mech- 
anism of  the  federal  government  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at ;  since  it  only  attested  the  existence  of  an  acknowledged  power, 
which  was  to  be  humoured,  and  not  forcibly  checked. 
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A  PIKTBER    DIFFBRENCB    BETWB£N    THE  8BNATI   ARD  THB  B0ID8B  CT 

ESPRE8SNTATIVB8. 

Tlitf  Senate  named  by  the  proTmcial  Li^gislmtiire— the  Representativee,  hf  the  ^oplt 
— DoaUe  Election  of  the  Fonner — Single  Election  of  Uie  Latter. — ^Term  of  the  dif 
fereot  Offices. — ^Pecoliar  Functions  of  each  Honse. 

The  senate  not  only  differs  from  the  other  house  b  the  principle 
which  it  represents,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  its  election,  in  Ae 
term  for  which  it  is  chosen,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  functions.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  named  by  the  people,  the  senate  by  the 
legislators  of  each  state ;  the  former  is  directly  elected;  the  latter 
is  elected  by  an  elected  body ;  the  term  for  which  the  representa- 
tives are  chosen  is  only  two  years,  that  of  the  senators  is  six.  The 
functions  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  purely  legislative,  and 
the  only  share  it  takes  in  the  judicial  power  is  in  the  impeachment  of 
public  officers.  The  senate  co-operates  in  the  work  of  le^slation, 
and  tries  those  political  offences  which  the  house  of  representatives 
submits  to  its  decision.  It  also  acts  as  the  great  executive  council 
of  the  nation ;  the  treaties  which  are  concluded  by  the  president 
must  be  ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the  appointments  he  may 
make,  must  be  definitively  approved  by  the  same  body.* 


THK  BXBCtrnVB  FOWER.f 

Dtpendaace  of  the  Presidents— He  is  Electire  and  Responsible.— He  is  Free  to  Ml  li 
his  own  Sphere  onder  the  Inspection,  bat  not  nader  the  Direction,  of  the  fifmstni-- 
His  Salary  fixed  at  his  Entry  into  Office.— SospensiTe  Veto. 

The  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempt- 
ing to  create  an  executive  power  dependant  on  the  majority  of  tiie 
people,  and  nevertheless  suffidently  strong  to  act  without  re- 

*  See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  fiS-S6,  indosivs.  Story,  pp.  19^-314.  ConstttiitioB  of  the 
United  States,  sections  S  and  3. 

t  See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  67-77.  ConstitQtion  of  the  United  States^  art.  2.  Stofji 
pp.  116 ;  515-780.    Kent's  CominsntarieSi  p.  S55. 
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itnint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  indispensable  to  fbe  munte- 
ttanee  of  tlie  repabKcan  fbrm  of  government  that  fhe  represent* 
stive  of  the  ezeciiti?e  power  shoold  be  sobject  to  flie  will  of  the 


The  president  is  an  electiTe  magistrate.  His  honom%  his  propep* 
Ij,  lus  fiberty,  and  his  life,  are  the  securities  winch  the  people  has 
fertile  temperate  nse  of  his  power.  Bat  in  the  ezerdse  of  his  an* 
thoritj  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectlj  independent;  the  senate 
takes  cognizance  of  Ins  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
Astribntion  of  public  appmntments,  so  that  he  can  nrither  be  bribed, 
nor  can  he  employ  the  means  of  corruption.  The  legislators  of  the 
Union  acknowledged  that  the  executive  power  would  be  incompe- 
teat  to  fulfil  its  task  with  dignity  and  utility,  unless  it  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  and  of  strength  than  had  been  granted  to 
it  in  the  separate  states. 

The  president  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re-elected} 
m  that  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  admmntration  may  inquire  him 
with  hopdiil  undertaldngs  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  prerident  was  made  the  sole 
representative  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union ;  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  render  his  decisions  subordinate  to  the  vote  of  a  coun- 
dl —  a  dangerous  measure,  which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  clog 
the  action  of  the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  The 
senate  has  the  right  of  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  president ;  but 
it  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does  it  participate  in 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  executive  power  may  be  di- 
rect ;  and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  Americans  carefully  obvi- 
ated this  influence;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  indirect. 
Public  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  an  officer  of 
state  of  his  salary,  encroach  upon  his  independence ;  and  as  they 
are  firee  to  make  the  laws,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  gradu- 
ally appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  authority  which 
.  the  constitution  had  vested  in  his  hands.  This  dependance  of  the 
executive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  republican  con- 
stitutions. The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possession  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propensity  less  irresistible. 
The  salary  of  the  president  is  fixed,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
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office,  for  the  whule  period  of  his  magistracy.  The  president  n 
moreover  provided  with  a  suspenave  veto,  which  allows  him  to 
oppose  the  passing  of  such  laws  as  might  destroy  the  portion  of  in- 
dependence which  the  constitution  awards  him.  The  struggle  be^ 
tween  the  president  and  the  legislature  must  always  be  ai  onequal 
one,  since  the  latter  is  certain  of  bearing  down  all  resistance  by 
persevering  in  its  plans ;  but  the  suspensive  veto  forces  it  at  least 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in,  it  must 
then  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  house. 
The  veto  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  executive 
power,  which,  without  this  security,  might  have  been  secretly  op- 
pressed, adopts  this  nieans  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stating  its 
motives.  But  if  the  legislature  is  certain  of  overpowering  all  re- 
sistance by  persevering  in  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  nations,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point  exists 
at  which  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This  point  is  more  prominent 
and  more  discoverable  in  republics,  while  it  Ls  more  remote  and 
more  carefully  concealed  in  monarchies,  but  it  always  exists  some- 
where. There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  everything  can 
be  provided  for  by  the  laws,  or  in  which  political  institutions  can 
prove  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  public  morality. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THAT  OF  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  KINO  OF 
FRANCE. 
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JSzecutive  Power  in  the  United  States  as  Limited  and  as  Partial  as  the  Supremacy  ll 

which  it  Represents. — ^ExecuttTe  Power  m  France  as  UniTersal  as  the  Sopremacy  it  H 

R^presenU.— The  King  a  Branch  of  the  Legislature.— The  President  the  men  Kz> 
ecQtor  of  the  Law.— Other  Differences  resulting  from  the  Duration  of  the  two  Pow. 
era.— The  President  checked  in  the  Exercise  of  the  executive  Authority. — ^The  King 
Independent  in  its  Exercise  — Notwithstanding  these  Discrepances,  France  is  mora 
akin  to  a  Republic  than  the  Union  to  a  Monarchy. — Comparison  of  the  Nnmher  ^f 
public  Officers  depending  upon  the  executive  Power  in  the  two  Countries. 

The  executive  power  has  so  important  an  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  that  I  am  inclined  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  in  order  more  clearly  to  explain  the  part  it 
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mtaiiw  in  America.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
poation  of  the  prerident  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  irrel- 
ertnt  to  compare  it  to  that  of  one  of  the  conatitotional  kings  of 
Europe.  In  this  comparison  I  shall  pay  bat  little  attention  to  the 
external  signs  of  power,  which  are  more  apt  to  deceive  the  eyt  of 
the  ohserrer  than  to  gnide  hts  researches.  When  a  monarchy  is 
being  gradually  transformed  into  a  repnblic,  the  executiye  power 
retains  the  titles,  the  honours,  the  etiquette,  and  even  the  funds  of 
royalty,  long  after  its  authority  has  disappeared.  The  Bngfah,  after 
haTii^  cut  off  the  head  of  one  king,  and  expelled  another  from 
Us  throne,  were  accustomed  to  accost  the  successors  of  those  princes 
iqpon  their  knees.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  republic  &lls  under 
tike  sway  of  a  smgle  individual,  the  demeanour  of  the  sovereign  is 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  if  his  authority  was  not  yet  paramount* 
When  the  emperors  exercised  an  unlimited  control  over  the  for- 
tones  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-dtisensj  it  was  customary  to  call 
them  Cesar  in  conversation,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supping 
without  formality  at  their  friends'  houses.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  look  below  the  surface. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  shared  between  the  Union 
and  the  states,  while  in  France  it  is  undivided  and  compact :  hence 
arises  the  first  and  the  most  notable  difference  which  exists  between 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France.  In  the 
United  States  the  executive  power  is  as  limited  and  partial  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  in  whose  name  it  acts ;  in  France  it  is 
as  universal  as  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Americans  have  a 
federal,  and  the  French  a  national  government. 

The  first  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  second  in  importance  is  as  follows 
sovereignty  may  be  defined  to  be  the  right  of  making  laws :  in 
France,  the  king  really  exercises  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
rince  the  laws  have  no  weight  till  he  has  given  his  assent  to  them ; 
he  is  moreover  the  executor  of  all  they  ordain.  The  president  is 
also  the  executor  of  the  laws,  but  he  does  not  really  co-operate  in 
their  formation,  since  the  refusal  of  his  assent  does  not  annul  them 
He  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  sovei  • 
dgn  power.  But  not  only  does  the  king  of  France  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power,  he  also  contributes  to  the  nomination  of  the 
legislature,  which  exercises  the  other  portion.    He  has  the  privilege 
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of  appointing  the  members  of  one  chamber,  and  of  dissolving  the 
other  at  his  pleasure ;  whereas  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legislatiye  body,  and  cannot 
dissolve  any  part  of  it  The  king  has  the  same  right  of  bringing 
forward  measures  as  the  chambers ;  a  right  which  the  president 
does  not  possess.  The  king  is  represented  in  each  assembly  by  his 
ministers,  who  explain  his  intentions,  support  his  opinions,  and  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  government  The  president  and  his  min* 
isters  are  alike  excluded  from  congress ;  so  that  his  influence  and 
his  opinions  can  only  penetrate  indirectly  into  that  great  body.  The 
king  of  France  is  therefore  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  legislature, 
which  can  no  more  act  without  him,  than  he  can  without  it  The 
president  exercises  an  authority  inferior  to,  and  depending  upon,  that 
of  the  legislature. 

Even  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  properly  so  called, 
the  point  upon  which  his  position  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to 
that  of  the  king  of  France — ^the  president  labours  under  several 
causes  of  inferiority.  The  authority  of  the  king,  in  France,  has,  in 
in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  duration  over  that  of  the  presi* 
dent :  and  durability  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength ; 
nothing  is  either  loved  or  feared  but  what  is  likely  to  endure.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  is  a  magistrate  elected  for  four 
years.    The  king,  in  France,  is  an  hereditary  sovereign. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  subject  to  a  jealous  scrutiny.  He  may 
make,  but  he  cannot  conclude  a  treaty ;  he  may  designate,  but  he 
cannot  appoint,  a  public  officer.*  The  king  of  France  is  absolute 
in  the  sphere  of  the  executive  power. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
but  the  person  of  the  kmg  is  declared  inviolable  by  the  French 
charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  is  no  less  above 
the  head  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  This  power  is  less  definite, 
less  evident,  and  less  sanctioned  by  the  laws  in  France  than  in 


*  The  constitution  had  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  president  was  obliged  to 
salt  the  senate  in  the  remo?al  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of  federal  officers.  Tlie 
Federalist  (No.  77)  seemed  to  establish  the  affirms tive;  bat  in  1788,  congress  ibr* 
ioally  decided  that  as  the  prf'sident  was  responsible  for  hi«  actions,  he  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  emploj  agents  who  had  &  '^'«ited  his  esteem.  See  Kent's  Commentaries, 
ol.  i.,  p.  389. 
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Apoic^  txit  in  fiust  H  enita.  In  America  it  tets  bj  dectidu  and 
dcflveet;  in  tVance  it  proceeds  tyrevolotions;  but  notwithstand- 
ing flie  ififierent  coostitations  ci  these  two  countries,  public  afixt' 
ion  li  the  predominant  anthority  in  both  of  them.  The  fandameiH 
tal  principle  of  legislation — a  principle  essentially  republican-* 
is  Ae  same  in  both  ooontries,  although  its  consequences  may  be 
diflerent,  and  its  results  more  or  less  eztenaye.  Whence  I  am  led 
to  OQnchidb,  that  France  with  its  king  is  nearer  aldn  to  a  republic, 
than  ttie  Union  with  its  president  is  to  a  monarchy. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  main 
points  of  distinction;  and  if  I  could  have  entered  into  details,  the 
contrast  would  have  been  rendered  still  more  strildng. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  authority  of  the  president  in  the  Vm^ 
ted  States  is  only  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  sovereign- 
ty, while  that  of  the  king,  in  France,  is  undivided.  I  might  have 
gone  on  tojdiow  diat  the  power  of  the  king's  government  in  Flrance 
exceeds  its  natural  limits,  however  extenave  they  may  be,  and 
penetrates  in  a  thousand  different  ways  into  the  administratiaa  of 
private  interests.  Among  the  examples  of  this  influence  may  be 
quoted  that  which  results  from  the  great  number  ct  public  func- 
tionaries, who  all  derive  their  appointments  from  the  government 
This  number  now  exceeds  all  previous  limits ;  it  amounts  to  138,- 
000*  nomination?,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  power.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  not  the  exclu- 
ave  right  of  making  any  public  appointments,  and  their  whole 
number  scarcely  exceeds  12,000.f 

[Those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  qaestion  respecting  the  power  of 
the  prendent  to  remove  every  executive  officer  of  the  government  withoat 
the  sanction  of  the  senate,  will  find  some  light  upon  it  by  referring  to  5th 
MarshalPs  Life  of  Washington,  p.  196 :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports 
(Pennsylvania),  451.  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  senate  in  1822,  in  Niles's 
Register  of  29th  August  in  that  year.   It  is  certainly  very  eztiaordinary  thai 


*  The  tains  umaally  paid  by  the  state  to  these  officers  amount  to  200,000,000 
fiaacs  (eight  millions  sterling). 

t  This  anmber  is  extracted  from  the  "  National  Calendar,"  for  1833.  The  Nation- 
al Calendar  is  an  American  almanac  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  federal 
officers. 

It  results  firom  this  comparison  that  the  king  of  France  has  eleven  times  as  many 
places  at  his  disposal  as  the  president,  although  the  population  of  France  is  not  mach 
BMMre  thin  doable  that  of  the  union. 
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foeli  a  vast  power,  and  one  bo  eztenuTely  affecting  the  whole  administia- 
tion  of  the  goTenimeDt,  should  rest  oo  sach  slight  fouodatioos,  as  an  tnftr^ 
ence  from  an  act  of  congress,  providing,  that  when  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  should  he  removed  by  the  president,  his  assistant  lUiould  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  How  congress  could  c<mfer  the  power,  even  by  a 
direct  act,  is  not  perceived.  It  must  be  a  necessary  implication  from  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  in  and  out  of  congress,  and  must  be  considered,  as  yet,  an  unsettled 
question. — American  Editor.] 


AOCIDENTAL    CAUSES    WHICH    MAY    INCREASE    THE    INFLUENCE   OF   THE 

EXECUTIVE. 

External  secarity  of  the  Union. — Army  of  six  thousand  Men. — Few  Ships. — ^The  Pres- 
ident has  no  Opportunity  of  Exercising  his  great  Prerogatives. — In  the  Prerogatirea 
lie  Exercises  he  is  weak. 

If  the  executive  power  is  feebler  in  America  than  in  France,  the 
cause  is  more  attributable  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  foreign  relations  that  the  executive  power  of  a  | 

nation  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  skill  and  vigor.  If  the  existence 
of  the  Union  were  perpetually  threatened,  and  its  chief  interest  , 

were  in  daily  connexion  with  those  of  other  powerful  nations,  the 
executive  government  would  assume  an  increased  importance  in  i 

proportion  to  the  measures  expected  of  it,  and  those  which  it  would  ,i  % 

carry  into  effect  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  but  of  an  army  composed  of  only  six  | 
thousand  men ;  he  commands  the  fleet,  but  the  fleet  reckons  but  few 
sail ;  he  conducts  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  but  the  United  ! 
States  are  a  nation  without  neighbours.  Separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  ocean,  and  too  weak  as  yet  to  aim  at  the  domin- 
ion of  the  seas,  they  have  no  enemies,  and  their  interests  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  globe.                  i ; 

The  practical  part  of  a  government  must  not  be  judged  by  the  i 

theory  of  its  constitution.  The  pre^dent  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  possession  of  almost  royal  prerogatives,  which  he  has  no  op- 
portunity of  exercising;    and  those  privileges  which  he  can   at 
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present  use  are  very  circumscribed ;  the  laws  allow  him  lo  possess 
a  degree  of  influence  which  circumstances  do  not  permit  him  to 
employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihe  great  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  France,  arises  from  circumstances  far  more  than  from  the  laws. 
Tliere  the  executive  government  is  constantly  struggling  against 
prodigious  obstacles,  and  exerting  all  its  energies  to  repress  them  j 
so  that  it  increases  by  the  extent  of  its  acbierements,  and  by  the 
importance  of  the  events  it  controls,  without,  for  that  reason,  modi- 
fying its  constitution.  If  the  laws  had  made  it  as  feeble  and  as 
circumscribed  as  it  is  in  the  Union,  its  influence  would  very  soon 
become  much  greater. 


WHY  THE    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT   REQUIRE 
THE    MAJORITY  O?    THE  TWO  HOUSES    IN  ORDER    TO  CAORV    ON 

It  is  an  established  axiom  in  Europe  that  a  constitutional  king 
cannot  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  which  is  opposed  by 
the  two  Other  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  bei;n  known  to  lose  the  majority  in  the 
legislative  body,  without  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  supreme 
power,  and  without  inflicting  a  serious  evil  upon  society.  I  have 
beard  this  fact  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  independence  and  power 
of  executive  government  in  America:  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  its  extreme 
wealoiess- 

A  king  In  Europe  requires  the  support  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
bim  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution, 
because  those  duties  are  enormous.  A  constitutional  king  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  law,  but  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  devolves  so  completely  upon  him,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  paralyzing  its  influence  if  it  opposes  his  designs.  He  requires  the 
as^stance  of  the  legislative  assemblies  to  make  the  law,  but  those 
assemblies  stand  in  need  of  his  aid  to  execute  it:  these  two  au- 
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ttorities  cannot  sabsist  without  each  other,  and  the  mecbaDism  of 
government  is  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  at  variance. 

In  America  the  president  cannot  prevent  any  law  from  being 
passed,  nor  can  he  evade  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it.  His  sincere 
and  zealous  co-operation  is  no  doubt  useful,  but  it  is  not  indispen- 
sable in  the  canying  on  of  public  affairs.  All  his  important  acts 
are  Erectly  or  indirectly  submitted  to  the  legislature ;  and  where 
he  is  mdependent  of  it  he  can  do  but  little.  It  is  therefore  his 
weakness,  and  not  his  power,  which  enables  him  to  remain  in  op- 
position to  congress.  In  Europe,  harmony  must  reign  between  the 
crown  and  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  because  a  collision 
between  them  may  prove  serious ;  in  America,  this  harmony  is  not 
indispensable,  because  such  a  collision  is  impossible. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Dangers  of  the  electiye  System  increase  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Preroga 
tivCd — ^This  System  possible  in  America  becaase  no  powerful  executive  Authority 
it  reqoired. — ^What  Circumstances  are  fiivourable  to  the  elective  System.— Why  the 
Election  of  the  President  does  not  cause  a  Deviation  from  the  Pnnciples  of  the  Gov. 
erament. — Influence  of  the  Election  of  the  President  on  secondary  Functionaries. 

The  dangers  of  the  system  of  election  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  of  a  great  people,  have  been  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  experience  and  by  history  ;  and  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  refer  to  America  alone.  These  dangers  may  be  more 
or  less  formidable  in  proportion  to  the  place  which  the  executive 
power  occupies,  and  to  the  importance  it  possesses  in  the  state ; 
and  they  may  vary  accord'mg  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  electors  are  placed.  The  most  weighty 
argument  against  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  is,  that  it  offers 
80  splendid  a  lure  to  private  ambition,  and  is  so  apt  to  inflame  men 
m  the  pursuit  of  power,  that  when  legitimate  means  are  wanting, 
force  may  not  unfrequently  seize  what  right  denies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  privileges  of  the  executive  au- 
fliority  are,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  the  more  the  ambition 
of  ttie  candidate  is  excited,  the  more  warmly  are  their  interests  es- 
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pound  faj  a  throng  of  partimu  who  hope  to  than  the  power  when 
their  patron  has  won  the  prise.  The  dangers  of  die  electiTesyatem 
iqcreaaei  therefore,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  influence  ezerdeed  hj 
the  ezecutiye  power  in  the  afiain  of  state.  The  revolutions  of  Po«. 
land  are  not  solely  attributable  to  die  dectiTe  system  in  general^ 
but  to  the  £BM:t  that  the  elected  magistrate  wss  the  head  of  a  power- 
fid  monarchy.  Before  we  can  discuss  the  absolute  adyantages  of 
the  elective  system,  we  must  make  prefiminary  inquiiies  as  to. 
vdiether  the  geographical  podtiony  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  man- 
neiSy  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  intro* 
duoed,  will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  weak  and  dependant 
executive  government;  for  to  attempt  to  render  the  representative 
of  the  state  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  elective,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  entertain  two  incompatible  designs.  To  reduce 
hereditary  royalty  to  the  condition  of  an  elective  authcnrity,  die 
only  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  to  circumscribe  its 
s[Aere  of  action  beforehand,  gradually  to  diminish  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  accustom  the  people  to  live  without  its  protection.  Nothing^ 
however,  is  farther  from  the  designs  of  the  republicans  of  Europe 
dian  this  course :  as  many  of  them  only  owe  their  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  personally  undergone,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  power  does  not  excite  their  hostility,  and  they 
only  attack  its  origin  without  perceiving  how  nearly  the  two  things 
are  congected. 

Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  disposition  to  expose  his 
honour  and  his  life,  in  order  to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States ;  because  the  power  of  that  office  is  temporary,  limited,  and 
subordinate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
venturers in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  candidate  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  passionate  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  in  his  favour,  for  the  very  ample  reason,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  he  has  but  little  power, 
but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  among  his  friends; 
and  lus  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  the  success  or  the 
ruin  of  a  &ction  to  depend  upon  ihe  elevation  of  an  individual  to 
power. 

The  great  advantage  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  as  the  pri 
vate  interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  tonnected  with  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  executive  government  is  never  suspended 
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for  a  single  instant;  and  if  the  affairs  of  a  monarchy  are  not  better 
conducted  than  those  of  a  republic,  at  least  there  is  always  some 
one  to  conduct  them,  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity.  In 
electiye  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  government  cease 
to  act,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  approach  of  an 
election,  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event  The 
laws  may  indeed  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  election,  which 
may  be  conducted  with  such  simplicity  and  rapidity  that  the 
seat  of  power  will  never  be  left  vacant ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  break  necessarily  occurs  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

At  the  approach  of  an  election  the  head  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment is  wholly  occupied  by  the  coming  struggle;  his  future 
plans  are  doubtfil ;  he  can  undertake  nothing  new,  and  he  will 
only  prosecute  with  indifference  those  designs  which  another  will 
perhaps  terminate.  "  I  am  so  near  the  time  of  my  retirement  from 
oflSce,"  said  President  Jefferson  on  the  21st  of  January,  1809  (six 
weeks  before  the  election),  "  that  I  feel  no  passion,  I  take  no  part, 
I  express  no  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  just  to  leave  to  my  suc- 
cessor the  commencement  of  those  measures  which  he  will  have  to 
prosecute,  and  for  which  he  will  be  responsible." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  centred  on  a  single 
point ;  all  are  watching  the  gradual  birth  of  so  important  an  event. 
The  wider  the  influence  of  the  executive  power  extends,  th«  greater 
and  the  more  necessary  is  its  constant  action,  the  more  fata)  is  the 
term  of  suspense ;  and  a  nation  which  is  accustomed  to  the  govern- 
ment, or,  still  more,  one  used  to  the  administrative  protection  of  a 
powerful  executive  authority,  would  be  infallibly  convulsed  by  an 
election  of  this  kind.  In  the  United  States  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  slackened  with  impunity,  because  it  is  always  weak 
and  circumscribed. 

One  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  elective  system  is,  that  it  al- 
ways introduces  a  certain  degree  of  instability  into  the  internal  and 
external  policy  of  the  state.  But  this  disadvantage  is  less  sensibly 
felt  if  the  share  of  power  vestednn  the  elected  magistrate  is  small. 
In  Rome  the  principles  of  the  government  underwent  no  variation, 
although  the  consuls  were  changed  every  year,  because  the  senate, 
which  was  an  hereditary  assembly,  possessed  the  directing  authorit)'. 
If  the  elective  system  were  adopted  in  Europe,  the  condition  of 
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moti  of  the  monarchical  ttates  would  be  changed  at  ererj  new 
election.  In  America  the  president  exerciaea  a  certain  influence  on 
state  affailtii  but  he  does  not  conduct  fliem ;  the  preponderating 
power^iB  Tested  in  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
political  maxims  of  the  country  depend  tiierefisre  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  not  on  the  prendent  alone;  and  ccmsequentiy  in  America 
the  dectiTe  systein  has  no  Tery  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  government  But  the  want  of  fixed  principles  is 
an  evil  so  inherent  in  the  elective  system,  that  it  is  still  extremely 
perceptible  in  the  narrow  sphere  to  whii^  the  authority  of  ths 
president  extends. 

The  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive  powery 
who  has  to  bear  the  whole  responmUlity  of  the  duties  he  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own  agents, 
and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure :  the  legislative  bodies  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  president  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  every  new  election  the  fate  of  all  the 
federal  public  officers  is  in  suq>ense.  Mr.  Quinqr  Adams,  on  his 
entry  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  allowed  a  single  removeable  functionary  employed  in 
the  federal  service  to  retain  bis  place  beyond  the  first  year  which 
'I  succeeded  his  election.     It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  com- 

'!  plaint,  ^hat  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate  of 

r  the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  depends  upon  that  of 

I  the  ministers.     But  in  elective  governments  this  evil  is  far  greater. 

I  In  a  constitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are  rapidly  form- 

I  ed ;  but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive  power  does 

I  not  change,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within  bounds;  the 

changes  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the 
\\  principles  of  the  administrative  system ;  but  to  substitute  one  sys 

Ij  tem  for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law,  is 

I,  to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.     As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 

I  fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  roust 

I  ■  be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  officers  is  less 

.'  fraught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.     It  is 

I  so  easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States, 

j  that  the  public  officer  who  loses  bis  place  may  be  deprived  of  the 

comforts  of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  the  dangers  of 
the  elective  system  applied  to  the  head  of  the  state,  are  augmented 
or  decreased  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  which 
adopts  it  However  the  functions  of  the  executive  power  may  be 
restricted,  it  must  always  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  foreign 
poller  of  the  country,  for  a  negotiation  cannot  be  opened  or  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  otherwise  than  by  a  single  agent.  The  more 
precarious  and  the  more  perilous  the  position  of  a  people  becomes, 
the  more  absolute  is  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  consistent  external 
policy,  and  the  more  dangerous  does  the  elective  system  of  the 
chief  magistrate  become.  The  policy  of  the  Americans  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  no  country  stands  in  need  of  them,  nor  do  they  require 
the  co-operation  of  any  other  people.  Their  independence  is  never 
threatened.  In  their  present  condition,  therefore,  the  functions  of 
the  executive  power  are  no  less  limited  by  circumstances  than  by 
the  lav^ ;  and  the  president  may  fi*equently  change  his  line  of 
policy  without  involving  the  state  in  difficulty  or  destruction. 

Whatever  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 
period  which  immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 
its  duration,  must  always  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis,  which 
is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embarrassments  and  the 
external  dang^s  of  the  country.  Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  escape  the  calamities  of  anarchy  or  of  conquest,  every  time 
they  might  have  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  In  America  society  is 
so  constituted  that  it  can  stand  without  assistance  upon  its  own 
basb ;  nothing  is  to  be  feared  firom  the  pressure  of  external  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  election  of  the  preadent  is  a  cause  of  agitation,  but 
not  of  ruin. 
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MODE   OF   ELECTION. 

Skill  of  the  American  Legislators  shown  in  the  Mode  of  Election  adopted  by  them 
— Creation  of  a  special  electoral  Body. — Separate  Votes  of  these  Electors. — Case 
in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  called  apon  to  choose  the  President.— 
Resnlts  of  the  twelve  Elections  which  have  taken  Place  since  the  Constitution  has 
been  established. 

Beside  the  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  system,  many 
other  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  election,  which  may 
be  obviated  by  the  precaution  of  the  legislator.  When  a  people 
met  in  arms  on  some  public  spot  to  choose  its  head,  it  was  exposed 
to  all  the  chances  of  civil  war  resulting  from  so  martial  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  beside  the  dangers  of  the  elective  system  in  itself. 
The  Polish  laws,  which  subjected  the  election  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  veto  of  a  single  individual,  suggested  the  murder  of  that  in- 
dividual, or  prepared  the  way  to  anarchy. 

In  the  examination  of  the  institutions,  and  the  political  as  well 
as  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States,  we  are  struck  by  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  efforts  of  man. 
That  nation  possessed  two  of  the  main  causes  of  internal  peace; 
it  was  a  new  countr}',  but  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  grown 
old  in  the  exercise  of  freedom.  America  had  no  hostile  neigh- 
bours to  dread  ;  and  the  American  legislators,  profiting  by  these 
favourable  circumstances,  created  a  weak  and  subordinate  executive 
power,  which  could  without  danger  be  made  elective. 

It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  choose  the  least  dangerous  of 
the  various  modes  of  election  ;  and  the  rules  which  they  laid  down 
upon  this  point  admirably  complete  the  securities  which  the  physi- 
cal and  political  constitution  of  the  country  already  afforded.  Their 
object  was  to  find  the  mode  of  election  which  would  best  express 
the  choice  of  the  people  with  the  least  possible  excitement  and  sus- 
pense. It  was  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  the  simple  majority 
should  be  decisive  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain  this  majority 
without  an  interval  of  delay  which  it  was  most  important  to  avoid. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual  can  at  once  collect  the  majority 
of  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  a  republic  of  confederate  states,  where  local  influences  are  apt 

to  preponderate.  ,  The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 
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ihis  second  obstacle  was  to  delegate  the  electoral  powers  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  body  of  representatives.  This  mode  of  election  rendered 
a  majority  more  probable ;  for  the  fewer  the  electors  are,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  a  final  decision.  It  also  offered  an 
additional  probability  of  a  judicious  choice.  It  then  remained  to 
be  decided  whether  this  right  of  election  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  habitual  representative  assembly  of  the  nation, 
or  whether  an  electoral  assembly  should  be  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proi'eeding  to  the  nomination  of  a  president.  The 
I  Americans  chose  the  latter  alternative,  from  a  belief  that  the  indi- 

viduals who  were  returned  to  make  the  laws  were  incompetent  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  election  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  as  they  are  chosen  for  more  than  a  year,  the  con- 
stituency they  represented  might  have  changed  its  opinion  in  that 
time.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 
elect  the  hejid  of  the  executive  power,  its  members  would,  for  some 
time  before  the  eU^ction,  be  exposed  to  the  manceuvres  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  tricks  of  intrigue ;  whereas,  the  special  electors 
']  would,  like  a  jur)',  remain  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  till  the  day  of  . 

'!  action,  when  they  would  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 

votes. 

It  was  therefore  established  that  every  state  shnukl  name  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electors,*  who  in  their  turn  should  elect  the  presi- 
dent;  and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  the  assemblies  to  which  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  had  been  intrusted  in  elective  coim- 
tries,  inevitably  became  the  centres  of  passion  and  of  cabal ;  that 
they  sometimes  usurped  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them : 
;  and  that  their  proceedings,  or  the  uncertainty  which  resulted  from 

.'  them,  were  sometimes  prolonged  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  wel- 

fare of  the  state,  it  was  determined  that  the  electors  should  all  vote 
!  upon  the  same  day,  without  being  convoked  to  the  same  place.j 

This  double  election  rendered  a  majority  probable,  though 'not  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  was  possible  that  as  many  diflferences  might  exist  be- 
ll tween  the  electors  as  between  their  constituen^ts.     In  this  case  it 

li  i 

\ 

I  I 

1 1                   •As  many  as  it  sends  members  to  conin'esx.    The  number  of  electors  at  the  eiec-  ' ! 
l'                tioD  of  1833  was  2SS.     (See  the  National  Calendar,  1S33.)         ♦ 

t  The  electors  of  the  same  state  assemble,  hut  they  transmit  to  the  central  goT»  ' 

erament  the  li&t  of  their  individual  Totes,  and  not  the  mere  result  of  the  ?ote  of  the  ' 
majority.                                                                                    ^ 
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was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  three  measures ;  either  to 
jj  appoint  new  electors,  or  to  consult  a  second  time  those  already  ap- 

j,  pointed,  or  to  defer  the  election  to  another  authority.     The  first 

.;  two  of  these  alternatives,  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 

|i  results,  were  likely  to  delay  the  final  decision,  and  to  perpetuate  an 

agitation  which  must  alw^ays  be  accompanied  with  danger.  The 
third  expedient  was  therefore  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
votes  should  be  transmitted  sealed  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  be  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
has  a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  then  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  elect  the  president ;  but  with  the  condition  that  it  must 
fix  upon  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  the  highest  num- 
bers.* 

Thus  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  event  which  cannot  often  happen, 
and  which  can  never  be  foreseen,  that  the  election  is  intrusted  to 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  even  then  they  are 
obliged  to  choose  a  citizen  who  has  already  been  designated  by  a 
powerful  minority  of  the  special  olectore.  It  is  by  this  happy  expedient 
that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  popular  voice  is  combined  with 
the  utmost  celerity  of  execution  and  those  precautions  which  the 
peace  of  the  country  demands.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  by  the 
house  of  representatives  does  not  necessarily  offer  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  majority  of  that  assembly  may  still 
be  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the  constitution  prescribes  no  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  by  restricting  the  number  of  candidates  to  three,  and 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  an  enlightened  public 
body,  it  has  smoothed  all  the  obstacles*  which  are  not  inherent  in 
the  elective  system. 

In  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  thepromulccation 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  United  States  have  twelve  times 
chosen  a  president.     Ten  of  these  elections  took  place  simultane- 


•  In  this  case  it  is  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  not  the  majority  of  the  members, 
which  d'.'cidcs  the  question  ;  so  that  New  York  has  not  moro  influence  in  the  debate 
than  Rhode  Island.  Thus  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  first  consulted  as  members 
of  one  and  the  same  community;  and,  if  they  cannot  a^ree,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
division  of  llie  states,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  and  independent  vote.  This  is 
oje  of  the  singularities  of  the  federal  constitution  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
jar  of  conflicting  interests.  « 

t  Jcflfcrson,  in  1801,  was  not  elected  until  the  thirty-sixih  lime  of  balloliug. 
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ously  by  the  votes  of  the  special  electors  in  the  (Afferent  states.  The 
houses  of  representatives  has  only  twice  exercised  its  conditional 
privilege  of  deciding  in  cases  of  uncertainty :  the  first  time  was  at 
the  election  of  Mr.  JefTerson  in  1801 ;  the  second  was  in  1825, 
when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 


I  HAVE  shown  what  the  circumstances  are  which  favoured  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  sj'stem  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  legislators  to  obviate  its  dangers. 
The  Americans  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  elections ;  and  they 
know  by  experience  the  utmost  degree  of  excitement  which  is  com- 
patible with  security.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  inhabitants,  render  a  collision  between  parties 
less  probable  and  less  dangerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  politi- 
cal circumstances  under  which  the  elections  have  hitherto  been 
carried  on,  have  presented  no  real  embarrassments  to  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  a  president  of  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  as  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  influence  which  he  exercises  on  public  business  is  no 
doubt  feeble  and  indirect ;  but  the  choice  of  the  president,  which  is 
of  small  importance  to  each  individual  citizen,  concerns  the  citizens 
collectively ;  and  however  trifling  an  interest  may  be,  it  assumes  a 
great  degree  of  importance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  general.  The 
president  possesses  but  few  means  of  rewarding  his  supporters  in 
comparison  to  the  kings  of  Europe ;  but  the  places  which  are  at  his 
disposal  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
several  thousand  electors  in  his  success.  Moreover,  political  parties 
m  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  led  to  rally  around 
an  individual,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  tangible  shape  in  the 
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is  put  forward  as  the  symbol  and  personification  of  their  theories. 
For  these  reasons  parties  are  strongly  interested  in  gaining  the  elec- 
tion, not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president  elected,  as  to  show,  by  the  ma- 
jority which  returned  him,  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  those 
principles. 

For  a  long  while  before  the  appointed  time  is  at  hand,  the  elec- 
tion becomes  the  most  important  and  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
discussion.  The  ardor  of  faction  is  redoubled  ;  and  all  the  artificial 
passions  which  the  imagination  can  create  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  land  are  agitated  and  brought  to  light.  The  presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  self-defence. 
He  no  longer  governs  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  that  of 
1'  his  re-election ;  he  does  homage  to  the  majority,  and  instead  of 

i!  checking  its   passions,  as  his  duty  commands  him  to  do,  he  fre- 

|l  quently  courts  its  worst  caprices.     As  the  election  draws  near,  the 

,1  activity  of  intrigue  and  the  agitation  of  the  populace  increase ;  the 

\  citizens  are  divided  into  several  camps,  each  of  which  assumes  the 

I  name  of  its  favourite  candidate ;  the  whole  nation  glows  with  fe- 

I  verish  excitement;   the  election  is  the  daily  theme  of  the  public 

papers,  the  subject  of  privatt^  conversation,  the  end  of  every  thought 
and  every  action,  the  sole  interest  of  the  present.  As  soon  as  the 
choice  is  determined,  this  ardor  is  dispelled ;  and  as  a  calmer  season 
returns,  the  current  of  the  state,  which  has  nearly  broken  its  banks, 
sinks  to  its  usual  level ;  but  who  can  refrain  from  astonishment  at 
the  causes  of  the  storm  ? 
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When  the  Head  of  the  executive  Power  is  Re-elieible,  it  is  the  State  which  is  the 

Source  of  Intrigue  an<i  Corniplion. — The  desire  of  being  re-elected,  the  chief  Aim  ; 

of  a   President  of  the  United   Stales. — Disadvantage  of  the   System  peculiar  to  || 

America. — The  natural  Kvil  of  Democracy  is  that  it  subordinates  all  Authority  to  il 

the  slightest  Desires  of  ihe  Majority. — The  Re-election  of  the  President  encourages  ,• 

this  Evil  I 
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It  maybe  asked  whether  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  did  , 

,  tight  or  WTong  in  allowing  the  re-election  of  the  president.     It  i 
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seems  at  first  sight  contrary  to  all  reason  to  prevent  the  head  of 
the  executive  power  from  being  elected  a  second  time.  The  in- 
fluence wliich  the  talents  and  the  character  of  a  single  individual 
may  exercise  upon  the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  especially  in  critical 
circumstances  or  arduous  times,  is  well  known :  a  law  preventing  the 
re-election  of  the  chief  magistrate  would  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and,  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  a  man  would  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  government  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  shown  his 
ability  in  conducting  its  affairs. 

But  if  these  arguments  are  strong,  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
reasons  may  be  advanced  against  them.  Intrigue  and  corruption 
are  the  natural  defects  of  elective  government ;  but  when  the  head 
of  the  state  can  be  re-elected,  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  When  a  simple 
candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his  manoeuvres  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere ;  but  when  the  chief  magistrate 
enters  the  lists,  he  borrows  the  strength  of  the  government  for  his 


immense  influence,  is  busied  in  the  work  of  corruption  and  cabal. 
The  private  citizen,  who  employs  the  most  immoral  practices  to 
acquire  power,  can  only  act  in  a  manner  indirectly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  prosperity.  But  if  the  representative  of  the  executive 
descends  into  the  lists,  the  cares  of  government  dwindle  into  second- 
rate  importance,  and  the  success  of  his  election  is  his  first  concern. 
All  laws  and  negotiations  are  then  to  him  nothing  more  than  elec- 
tioneering schemes ;  places  become  the  reward  of  services  rendered, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  its  chief;  and  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  injurious  to  the  country,  is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial 
to  the  community  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  re-elected 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  president ;  that  his  whole  administration, 
and  even  his  most  indifferent  measures,  tend  to  this  object ;  and 
that,  as  the  crisis  approaches,  his  personal  interest  takes  the  place 
of  his  interest  in  the  public  good.  The  principle  of  re-eligibility 
renders  the  corrupt  influence  of  elective  governments  still  more  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  political  morality 
of  the  people,  and  to  substitute  adroitness  for  patriotism. 


own  purposes.     In  the  former  case  the  feeble  resources  of  an  in-  ; 

dividual  are  in  action ;  in  the  latter,  the  state  itself,  with  all  its 
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In  America  it  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  sources 
of  national  existence.     Every  government  seems  to  be  afflicted  by 
some  evil  inherent  in  its  rfeture,  and  the  genius  of  the  legislator  is 
shown  in  eluding  its  attacks.     A  state  may  survive  the  influence 
1 1  of  a  host  of  bad  laws,  and  the  mischief  they  cause  is  frequently 

il  exaggerated ;  but  a  law  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  canker 

,1  within  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although  its  bad  consequences 

1 1  may  not  be  immediately  perceived. 

1 1  The  principle  of  deslruction  in  absolute  monarchies  lies  in  the 

j  excessive  and  unreasonable  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the 

j  crown  ;  and  a  measure  tending  to  remove  the  constitutional  pro- 

visions which  counterbalance  this  influence  would  be  radically  bad, 
even  if  its  consequences  should  long  appear  to  be  imperceptible. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  in  countries  governed  by  a  democracy, 
where  the  people  is  perpetually  drawing  all  authority  to  itself,  the 
laws  which  increase  or  accelerate  its  action  are  the  direct  assailants 
of  the  very  principle  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  legislators  is, 
that  they  clearly  discerned  this  truth,  and  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  act  up  to  it.  They  conceived  that  a  certain  authority  above  the 
body  of  the  peoj)le  was  necessary,  which  should  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence,  without  however  being  entirely  beyond  the  popular 
control ;  an  authority  whicli  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
permanent  determinations  of  the  majority,  but  which  would  be  able 
to  resist  its  caprices,  and  to  refuse  its  most  dangerous  demands. 
To  this  end  they  centred  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation 
in  a  single  arm ;  they  granted  extensive  prerogatives  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  they  armed  him  with  the  veto  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  legislature. 

But  by  introducing  the  principle  of  re-election  they  partly  de- 
stroyed their  work ;  and  they  rendered  the  president  but  little  in- 
clined to  exert  the  great  power  they  had  vested  in  his  hands.  If 
ineligible  a  second  time,  the  president  would  be  far  from  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened  5 
but  the  favour  of  the  j)eople  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  him  as 
to  induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desires.  If  re-eligible 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political 
morality  is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare),  the  president 
of  the   United   States  becomes  in  easy  tool   in   *^he  hands  of  the 
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majority.  He  adopts  its  likings  and  its  animosities,  he  hastens  to 
anticipate  its  wishes,  he  forestalls  its  complaints,  he  yields  to  its 
idlest  cravings,  and  instead  of  guiding  it,*as  the  legislature  intended 
that  he  should  do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  bidiling.  Thus,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  those 
talents  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  and  to  reserve  an  ex- 
pedient for  extraordinary  perils  the  country  has  been  exposed  to 
daily  dangers. 

[The  question  of  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  president  re-eligible,  is  one 
of  that  class  which  probably  must  for  ever  remain  undecided.  The  authoi 
himself  at  page  125,  gives  a  strong  reason  for  re-eligibility,  "so  that  the 
chance  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him  with  hopeful  under- 
takings fur  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means  of  carr}'ing  them  into  exe- 
|!  cation," — considerations  of  great  weight       There  is  an   important    fact 

|!  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  should  be  stated  in  connexion  with  it. 

President  Washington  established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  election, 
and  every  one  of  his  successors,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety  or  from 
apprehensions  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  followed  the  example. 
So  that  it  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution,  that  no  citizen 
can  be  a  third  time  elected  president,  as  it  were  expressed  in  that  instru- 
ment in  words.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  adjustment  of 
objections  on  either  side.  Those  against  a  continued  and  perpetual  re- 
eligibility  are  certainly  met :  while  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  an  administration  under  circumstances  that  may  justify  it, 
are  allowed  their  due  weight.  One  effect  of  this  practical  interpolation  of 
[•  the  constitution  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  the  chances  of  a  president's 

,  being  once  re-elected ;  as  men  will  be  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 

measure  that  thus  practically  excludes  the  individual  from   ever   again 
1 1  entering  the  field  of  competition. — American  Editor.] 
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FEDERAL  C0UET8.* 

Political  Importance  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  United  States. — Difficulty  of  treating  thii 
Sabject. — ^Utility  of  judicial  Power  in  Confederations. — What  Tribunals  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Union.— Necessity  of  establishing  federal  Courts  of  Justice. — 
Organization  of  the  national  Judiciary. — The  Supreme  Court. — In  what  it  difieri 
from  all  known  Tribunals. 

I  HAVE  inquired  into  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
Union,  and  the  judicial  power  now  remains  to  be  examined^  but 
in  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  my  fears  from  the  reader.  Judicial 
institutions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  what  are 
properly  called  political  institutions :  in  this  respect  they  are  pecu- 
harly  deserving  of  our  attention.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
political  action  of  the  American  tribunals  without  entering  into 
some  technical  details  on  their  constitution  and  their  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  descend  to  these  minutiae  without 
wearying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
i  subject,  or  without  risking  to  fall  into  obscurity  through  a  desire  to 
I  be  succinct.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these  various  evils ;  for  if 
I  appear  too  prolix  to  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  may  on  the 
other  hand  complain  of  my  brevity.  But  these  are  the  natural  dis- 
advantages of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  of  the  point  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  not  to  devise  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government,  but  to  find  out  a  method  of  enforcing  its  laws.  Gov- 
ernments have  in  general  but  two  means  of  overcoming  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  they  govern,  viz,  the  physical  force  which  is 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  moral  force  which  they  derive  from 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  government  which  should  have  no  other  means  of  exacting 
obedience  than  open  war,  must  be  very  near  its  ruin ;  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  would  then  probably  occur :  if  its  authority  was 

•  See  ch.ipler  vi.,  entitled,  "Judicial  Power  in  the  United  States."    This  chapter 

'.  explains  the  general  principles  of  the  American  theory  of  judicial  institutions.    See 

also  the  federal  constitution,  art.  3.    See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  78-S3,  inclusive :  and  a 

I  work  entitled;  "  Constitutional  Law,  being  a  View  of  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of 

the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  by  Thomas  Sergeant.    See  Story,  pp.  134,  162,  4S9, 

I  511,  581,  668;  and  the  organic  law  of  the  24th  September,  1789,  in  the  collection  of 

;,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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small,  and  its  character  temperate,  it  vtouldnot  lesort  to  Tioleni;e 
till  the  last  extremity,  and  it  would  connive  at  a  number  of  partial 
acts  of  insubordination,  in  which  case  the  state  would  gradually 
&11  into  anarchy ;  if  it  was  enterprising  and  powerful,  it  would 
perpetually  have  recourse  to  its  physical  strength,  and  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism.  So  that  its  activity 
would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  community  than  its  inaction. 

The  great  end  of  justice  is  to  substitute  the  notion  of  right  for 
that  of  violence ;  and  to  place  a  legal  barrier  between  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  use  of  physical  force.  The  authority 
which  is  awarded  to  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  surprisingly  great,  that  it  clings 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  justice,  and  gives  a  bodily  influence  to  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  moral  force  which  courts  of  justice  pos- 
sess renders  the  introduction  of  physical  force  exceedingly  rare,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  it ;  but  if  the  latter  proves  to 
be  indispensable,  its  power  is  doubled  by  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  law. 

A  federal  government  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  support  of 
judicial  institutions  than  any  other,  because  it  is  naturally  weak, 
and  exposed  to  formidable  opposition.*  If  it  were  always  obliged 
to  resort  to  violence  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  fulfil  its  task. 
The  Union,  therefore,  required  a  national  judiciary  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  might  be  directed  against  them.  The  question  then  remained 
what  tribunals  were  to  exercise  these  privileges ;  were  they  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  courts  of  justice  which  were  already  organized  in 
every  state  ?  or  was  it  necessary  to  create  federal  courts  ?  It  may 
easily  be  proved  that  the  Union  could  not  adapt  the  judicial  power 
of  the  states  to  its  wants.  The  separation  of  the  judiciary  from 
the  administrative  power  of  the  state,  no  doubt  affects  the  security 
of  evf  r}'  citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  these  several  powers  should  have 
the  same  origin,  should  follow  the  same  principles,  and  act  in  the 

*  Federal  laws  are  those  which  most  require  courts  of  justice,  and  those  at  the 
same  time  which  have  most  rarely  established  them.  The  reason  is  that  confedera- 
tions hare  usually  been  formed  by  independent  states,  which  entertained  no  real  inten- 
tion of  obeying  the  central  gOTemment,  and  which  very  readily  ceded  the  right  ol 
commanding  to  the  federal  executive,  and  very  prudently  reserved  the  right  of  non- 
compliance to  themselves. 
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same  sphere ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should  be  correlative  and  homo- 
geneous. No  one,  I  presume,  ever  suggested  the  advantage  of  try- 
ing offences  committed  in  France,  by  a  foreign  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  Americans  form 
one  people  in  relation  to  their  federal  government ;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  this  people  divers  political  bodies  have  been  allowed  to 
subsist,  which  are  dependant  on  the  national  government  in  a  few 
points,  and  independent  in  all  the  rest — which  have  all  a  distinct 
origin,  maxims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  special  means  of  carry- 
ing on  their  affairs.  To  intrust  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union  to  tribunals  instituted  by  these  political  bodies,  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  judges  to  preside  over  the  nation.  Nay  more,  not 
only  is  each  state  foreign  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  in  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  common  interests,  since  whatever  authority 
the  Union  loses  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  states.  Thus  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  states, 
would  be  to  allow  not  only  foreign,  but  partial  judges  to  preside 
over  the  nation 

But  the  number,  still  more  than  the  mere  character,  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  states  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  nation. 
When  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  there  were  already  thir- 
teen courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  which  decided  causes 
without  appeal.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty-four. 
To  suppose  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may 
be  subjected  to  four-and -twenty  different  interpretations  at  the  same 
time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
experience. 

The  American  legislators  therefore  agreed  to  create  a  federal 
judiciary  power  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  determine 
certain  questions  affecting  general  interests,  which  were  carefully 
determined  beforehand.  The  entire  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
was  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which  was  denominated  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  facilitate  the  expedition  of 
business,  inferior  courts  were  appended  to  it,  which  were  empow- 
ered to  decide  causes  of  small  importance  without  appeal,  and  with 
appeal  causes  of  more  magnitude.  The  members  of  the  supreme 
court  are  named  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  legislature,  but  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate.     In  order  to  rende."  them  independent  of  the  other  author- 
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ities,  their  office  was  made  inalienable  ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
their  salary,  when  once  fixed,  should  not  be  altered  by  the  legisla- 
ture.* It  was  easy  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  a  federal  judi- 
ciary, but  difficulties  multiplied  when  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction 
>vas  to  be  determined. 


IfEANS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Difficulty  of  determining  the  Jurisdictions  of  separate  courts  of  Justice  in  Confedera- 
tion.— The  Courts  of  the  Union  obtained  the  Right  of  fixing  their  oun  Jurisdiction. 
— In  what  Respect  this  Rule  attacks  the  Portion  of  Sovereignty  reserved  to  the 
several  States. — The  Sovereignty  of  these  Stales  restricted  by  the  Laws,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Laws. — Consequently,  the  Danger  of  the  several  States  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  recognised  two  distinct 
powers,  in  presence  of  each  other,  represented  in  a  judicial  point 
of  view  by  two  distinct  classes  of  courts  of  justice,  the  utmost  care 
which  could  be  taken  in  defining  their  separate  jurisdictions  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  frequent  collisions  between^  those 
tribunals.  The  question  then  arose,  to  whom  the  right  of  deciding 
the  competency  of  each  court  was  to  be  referred. 

In  nations  which  constitute  a  single  body  politic,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  debated  between  two  courts  relating  to  their  mutual  juris- 
diction, a  third  tribunal  is  generally  within  reach  to  decide  the  dif- 


*  The  onion  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  resident  federal  judge 
was  appointed,  and  the  court  in  which  he  presided  was  termed  a  "  district  court.'' 
Each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  annually  visits  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  try  the  most  important  causes  upon  the  spot ;  the  court  presided 
over  by  this  magistrate  is  styled  a  "  circuit  court.''  Lastly,  all  the  most  serious  cases 
of  litigation  are  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  which  holds  a  solemn  session  once 
a  year,  at  which  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  must  attend.  The  jury  was  intro> 
duced  into  the  federal  courts  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  cases  as  into  the 
courts  of  the  states. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  French  cour  de  cassation*  since  the  latter  only  hears  appeals.  The 
supreme  court  decides  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  of  the 
case,  whereas  the  courde  cassation  does  not  pronounce  a  decision  of  its  own,  but 
refers  the  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  another  tribunal.  See  the  law  of  ihe  24th  Seo- 
tember,  1789,  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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ference ;  aod  this  is  effected  without  difficulty,  because  id  these  ua 
tions  the  questions  of  judicial  corapelencj  have  no  conuexion  with 
the  privileges  of  ihe  national  supremacy.  £ut  it  was  impossible 
to  create  an  arbiter  between  a  superior  court  of  the  Union  and  the 
superior  court  of  a  separate  state,  which  would  not  belong  to  one 
of  these  two  classes.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  allow  one  of 
these  courts  to  judge  its  own  cause,  and  to  talie  or  to  retain  cc^ni- 
zance  of  the  point  which  was  contested.  To  grant  this  privilege 
to  the  different  courts  of  llie  slates,  \vould  have  been  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  de facto,  after  having  established  it  dejure; 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  would  soon  have  restored 
that  portion  of  independence  to  the  states  of  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  deprived  them.  The  object  of  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal 
was  to  prevent  Ihe  courts  of  the  states  from  deciding  questions 
-iffecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  department,  and  so  to 
form  a  uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.  This  end  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  courts  of  the  several  states  had  been  competent  to  decide 
upon  cases  in  their  separate  capacities,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  as  federal  tribunals.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  invested  with  the  right  of  determining 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction* 

This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  independence  of  the  states, 
which  was  thus  restritteil  not  only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  ;  by  one  limit  which  was  known,  and  by  another 
which  was  dubious ;  by  a  rule  whieli  was  certain,  and  a  rule  which 
was  arbitrary.  It  is  true  the  constitution  had  laid  down  the  precise 
limits  of  Ihe  federal  .supremacy,  but  whenever  this  supremacy  is 
contested  by  one  of  the  states,  a  federal  tribunal  decides  the  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  danfrers  with  which  the  independence  of 
the  states  was  threatened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  less  seri- 
ous than  they  appeared  to  be.  We  shall  sec  hereafter  that  in 
America  the  real  strength  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  provincial 

•  In  order  lo  dimmish  ih*  number  of  these  suits,  il  was  decided  thai  in  a  giesl 
many  federnl  cuiiies,  the  iriuils  nf  the  states  should  Iw  empowered  to  deciile  con- 
Joinlly  with  those  of  the  Union,  the  losinit  parly  tiaving  ihcn  n  right  of  appeal  lo  the 
Miprcme  court  of  the  Uniied  Stuti-s.  The  mpieme  cnuil  of  Virginia  conte'led  IbB 
ngh(  of  ihe  PUjireme  court  ol'  the  L'niteJ  Slates  10  judge  an  aiipcal  from  its  deciiionfl, 
bul  unauccessfully.  Sec  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  pp.  300,  370,  rt  «?.;  Stoty'i 
Commentaries,  p.  646  ;  and  "  The  Organic  Law  of  ihc  United  Slate*,"  lol.  i.,  p.  35. 
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far  more  than  in  the  federal  government.    The  federal  judges  are 
conscious  of  the  relative  weakness  of  the  power  in  whose  nam 
they  act,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  abandon  a  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  where  it  is  justly  their  own,  than  to  assert  a  privilege 
to  wluch  they  have  no  legal  claim. 


DIFFERENT    CASES    OF    JURISDICTION. 

The  Matter  and  the  Party  are  the  first  Conditions  of  the  federal  Jurisdiction.- -Suits 
m  which  Ambassadors  are  engaged.— Suits  of  the  Union. — Of  a  separate  State. — 
By  whom  tried. — Causes  resulting  from  the  Laws  of  the  Union.  Why  judged  by 
the  federal  Tribunals. — Causes  relating  to  the  Non-i>erformance  of  Contracts  tried 
by  the  federal  Courts. — Consequences  of  this  Arrangement. 

After  having  appointed  the  means  of  fixing  the  competency  of 
the  federal  courts,  the  legislators  of  the  Union  defined  the  cases 
which  should  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  established,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  certain  parties  must  always  be  brought  before 
the  federal  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
cause;  and,  on  the  other,  that  certain  causes  must  always  be 
brought  before  the  same  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  parties  in  the  suit.  These  distinctions  were  therefore  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  bases  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Ambassadors  are  the  representatives  of  nations  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  the  Union,  and  whatever  concerns  these  personages  concerns 
in  some  degree  the  whole  Union.  WTien  an  ambassador  is  a  party 
in  a  suit,  that  suit  affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  a  federal 
tribunal  is  naturally  called  upon  to  decide  it. 

The  Union  itself  may  be  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  nations, 
and  to  common  sense,  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  representing  any  other 
sovereignty  than  its  own  ;  the  federal  courts,  therefore,  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  affairs. 

When  two  parties  belonging  to  two  different  states  are  engaged 
in  a  suit,  the  case  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  either  state.    The  surest  expedient  is  to  select  a  tribunal 
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like  that  of  the  Union,  whicn  can  excite  the  suspicions  of  neither 
party,  and  which  offers  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
remedy. 

When  the  two  parties  are  not  private  individuals,  but  states,  an 
important  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  same  motive  of 
equity.  The  quality  of  the  parties,  in  this  case,  gives  a  national 
importance  to  all  their  disputes ;  and  the  most  trifling  litigation  of 
the  states  may  be  said  to  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  Union.* 

The  nature  of  the  cause  frequently  prescribes  the  rule  of  com- 
petency. Thus  all  the  questions  which  concern  maritime  commerce 
evidently  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  tribunals.f  Al- 
most all  these  questions  are  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  in  this  respect  they  essentially  interest  the 
Union  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  as  the  sea  is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
national  courts  only  can  hear  causes  which  originate  in  maritime 
affairs. 

The  constitution  comprises  under  one  head  almost  all  the  cases 
which  by  their  very  nature  come  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  courts. 
The  rule  which  it  lays  down  is  simple,  but  pregnant  with  an  en- 
tire system  of  ideas,  and  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States, 

Two  examples  will  put  the  intentions  of  the  legislator  in  the 
clearest  light : — 

The  constitution  prohibits  the  states  from  making  laws  on  the 
value  and  circulation  of  money  :  if,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
a  state  passes  a  law  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  interested  parties 
refuse  to  comply  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  case 


•  The  constitution  also  says  that  the  federal  courts  shall  decide  *'  controversies  be- 
tween a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state."  And  here  a  most  important  question 
of  a  constitutional  nature  arose,  which  was,  whether  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
constitution  in  cases  in  which  a  stale  is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  ae;ainst  a 
Plate  as  well  as  hy  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  This  question  was 
most  elaborately  considered  in  the  cas2  of  Chishnlme  v.  Geors^ia,  and  was  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  affirmative.  The  decision  created  general 
a-ann  among  the  states,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  ratified  by  which  the 
power  was  entirely  taken  away  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  against  a  state.  See 
Story's  Commentaries,  p.  624,  or  in  the  large  edition,  §  1677. 

t  As,  for  instance,  all  cases  of  piracv. 
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must  come  before  a  federal  court,  because  it  arises  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Again,  if  difficulties  arise  in  the  levj-ing  of 
import  duties  which  have  been  voted  by  congress,  the  federal  court 
must  decide  the  case,  because  it  arises  under  the  interpretation  of  a  Ij 

law  of  the  United  States.  { 

This  rule  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  Union  as  it  was  established  in 
1789,  possesses,  it  is  true,  a  limited  supremacy ;  but  it  was  intend- 
ed that  within  its  limits  it  should  form  one  and  the  same  people.* 
Within  those  limits  the  Union  is  sovereign.  When  this  point  is 
established  and  admitted,  the  inference  is  easy ;  for  if  it  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  constitute  one  and  the  same  people 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their  constitution,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  them  the  rights  which  belong  to  other  nations.  But  it 
has  been  allowed,  from  the  origin  of  society,  that  every  nation  has 
the  right  of  deciding  by  its  own  courts  those  questions  which  con- 
cern the  execution  of  its  own  laws.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
the  Union  is  in  so  singular  a  position,  that  in  relation  to  some 
matters  it  constitutes  a  people,  and  that  in  relation  to  all  the  rest 
it  is  a  nonentity.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the 
laws  relating  to  these  matters  the  Union  possesses  all  the  rights  of 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  these  matters 
are;  and  when  once  it  is  resolved  (and  we  have  shown  how  it  was 
resolved,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  determining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts),  no  farther  doubt  can  arise  ;  for  as  soon  as  it 
is  established  that  a  suit  is  federal,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  share  of  sovereignty  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  Union, 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  it  should  come  within  the  jurisdic-  ! 

tion  of  a  federal  court. 

Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  attacked,  or  when-  ;' 

ever  they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  federal  courts  must  be 
appealed  to.     Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Union  ', 

extends  and  narrows  its  limits  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  augments  or  decreases.  We  have  shown 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  legislators  of  1789  was  to  divide  the  | 
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•  This  principle  was  in  some  measure  restricted  by  the  introduction  of  the  several  |  \ 

states  as  independent  powers  into  the  senate,  and  by  allowing  them  to  rote  separately  ,  ■ 

n  the  house  of  representatives  when  the  president  is  elected  by  that  body  ;  but  thesa  j 

are  isxceptions,  and  the  contrary  principle  is  the  rule.  •  i 
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iormeigii  iiathorify  into  two  parts.  In  die  one  tuej  placed  tba 
ooiltrol  of  all  the  generd  interestit  of  the  Union,  in  flie  other  the 
control  of  the  spedal  interests  of  its  component  states.  Their 
dnef  BoBcitude  was  to  arm  the  federal  goremment  with  saflScient 
power  to  enable  it  to  resist,  within  its  sjAiere,  the  eneroachmenta 
of  the  several  states.  As  for  these  communities,  the  principle  of 
*ndependence  within  certain  limits  of  their  own  was  adopted  in 
timr  behdf ;  and  they  were  concealed  from  the  inspection,  and 
protected  from  the  control,  of  the  central  government  In  speaks 
flig  of  the  division  of  authority,  I  observed  that  this  latter  principle 
had  not  always  been  held  sacred,  since  the  states  are  prevented 
from  pasring  certain  laws,  which  apparently  belong  to  their  own 
particular  q)here  of  interest  When  a  sttfte  of  the  Union  passes  a 
law  of  this  land,  the  citizens  who  are  injured  by  its  execution  can 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

[The  remai^  of  the  author,  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales 
are  attacked,  or  whenever  they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defenee,  the  Menl 
aoarts  imui  ie  appealed  to,  which  is  more  strongly  ezpresaed  in  the  origioalt 
is  ernmeom  and  calculated  to  mislead  on  a  point  of  some  importance.  By 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide  certain  cases, 
the  powers  of  the  state  courts  are  not  suspended,  but  are  exercised  concur- 
rently, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  state  court  is  in  favour  of  the  right,  title,  or  privilege  claim* 
ed  under  a  treaty  or  under  a  law  of  congress,  no  appeal  lies  to  the  federal 
courts.  The  appeal  is  given  only  when  the  decision  is  against  the  claimant 
under  the  treaty  or  law.  See  3d,  Crauch,  26S.  1  Wheaton,  304. — Amen 
Editor.] 


Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  extends  not  only  to  all 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  those 
which  arise  under  laws  made  by  the  several  states  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution.  The  states  are  prohibited  from  making  ex-fost^ 
fado  laws  in  criminal  cases ;  and  any  person  condemned  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  this  Icind  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
The  states  are  likewise  prohibited  from  making  laws  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts.*   If  a  citizen 

*  It  is  perfectly  clear,  says  Mr.  Story  (Commentariei,  p.  503,  or  in  the  large  edition 
{  IS79),  that  any  law  which  enlarges,  abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  inten- 
tioo  of  the  parties,  resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  impairs 
H.  He  gives  in  the  same  place  a  very  long  and  careful  definition  of  what  is  ondei^ 
stood  by  a  contract  in  federal  juriaprudence.    A  grant  made  by  the  state  to  a  pnvato 
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tbinks  that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  is  impaired  by  a  law  passed 
in  his  state,  he  may  refiise  to  obey  it,  and  may  appeal  to  the 
federal  courts* 

This  provision  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  the  states.  The  rights  awarded  to  the  federal 
government  for  purposes  of  obvious  national  importance  are  definite 
and  easily  comprehensible ;  but  those  with  which  this  last  clause 
invests  it  are  not  either  clearly  apprejiable  or  accurately  defined. 
For  there  are  vast  numbers  of  political  laws  which  influence  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus  furnish  an  easy  pretext 
for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority. 

[The  fears  of  the  author* respecting  the  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  federal 
courts  the  authority  of  deciding  when  a  state  law  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract,  are  deemed  quite  unfounded.  The  citizens  of  every  state  have 
a  deep  interest  in  preserving  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
them  in  other  states:  indeed  without  such  a  controlling  power,  '*  commerce 
among  the  several  states"  could  not  exist.  The  existence  of  this  common 
arbiter  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union  itself,  for 

indiTidaal,  and  accepted  by  him,  is  a  contract,  and  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  future 
law.  A  charter  granted  by  the  state  to  a  company  is  a  contract,  and  equally  binding 
to  the  state  as  to  the  grantee.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  here  re/erred  to  ensures, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  acquired  rights,  but  not  of  all.  Property 
may  legally  be  held,  though  it  may  not  have  passed  into  the  possessor's  hands  by 
means  of  a  contract ;  and  its  possession  is  an  acquired  right,  not  guarantied  by  the 
federal  constitution. 

•  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Story  (p.  508,  or  in  the  large  edi- 
tion §  1388).  "  Dartmouth  college  in  New  Hampshire  had  been  founded  by  a  charter 
granted  to  certain  individuals  before  the  American  revolution,  and  its  trustees  formed 
a  corporation  under  this  charter.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had,  without 
the  consent  of  this  corporation,  passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  ori- 
ginal provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
(ranchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new  trustees  appointed  under  the  act.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  contested,  and  aAer  solemn  arguments,  it  was  delib- 
erately held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitation  (art.  i.,  sect.  10),  and  that  the  amendatory  act 
was  utterly  void,  es  impairing  the  obligation  of  that  charter.  The  college  was  deem- 
ed, like  other  colleges  of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  unconnected  with  the  gov- 
omment.  lu  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the  faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds 
consisted  entirely  of  private  donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense 
jrablic,  that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  corporators ; 
bat  this  did  not  make  the  corporati<m  a  public  corporation.  It  was  a  private  tnstita- 
tion  for  general  charity.  It  was  not  distingnishable  in  principle  from  a  private  dona 
tkm,  vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  pablic  charity,  or  for  a  particular  purpose  of 
bweticence.  And  the  state  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed  funds  npoa  a  charity  of  the 
mne  nature,  conld  not  resume  those  funds." 
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tl  tliere  were  no  peaceablt  means  df  enforcing  the  obligniioos  of  coniracrs, 
iiidfpendeDl  of  nil  state  naiharily,  the  slates  ihemMlres  wuuld  inevitably 
eonie  in  collision  in  their  effotla  lo  prulect  their  res>7ective  citizens  from  th« 
coDseiguences  of  the  iegislaiion  of  anuther  state. 

M.  De  Ttxiqu el' i lie's  observation,  thai  the  right*  with  which  the  clause  in 
quesiioD  invests  ihe  federal  govemmeiii  "are  not  clearly  appreciable  or 
aecuraiely  defined,"  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  ihe  clause  ii«elf. 
Il  relates  lo  ibe  oMigalion  of  a  cootract,  and  forbids  any  act  by  nhich  ibat 
obligalioo  is  impaired.  To  AmericHn  lawyers,  this  seems  lo  be  as  precise 
nd  definite  as  any  rule  can  be  made  by  human  language.  The  disiinciion 
between  the  rigAt  to  the  fruits  of  a  contract,  and  the  lime,  tribunal,  and 
manner,  in  which  thai  right  is  to  be  enfort^ed,  seeios  very  palpable.  At  all 
events,  since  the  decision  of  (he  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates  in  those 
cases  in  which  ihis  clause  has  been  di-icussed,  no  difficulty  is  found,  practi- 
cally, in  understanding  the  exact  limits  of  the  prohibition. 

The  next  observation  of  the  author,  thai  "  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
political  laws  which  inHueace  tlie  obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus 
furnish  an  easy  pretext  for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  aoihority,"  is 
rather  obscure.  Is  il  intended  thai  political  laws  may  be  passed  by  the 
central  authority,  influencing  the  obligaiiun  of  a  contract,  and  thus  the 
contracts  themselves  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  lo  this  would  be,  that 
the  question  would  not  arise  under  the  clause  forbidding  laws  impairing' 
the  obligation  of  coniroets,  for  thai  clause  applies  only  lo  the  states  and  not 
io  the  federal  government. 

If  it  be  intended,  that  the  slates  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  political 
law,  which  alTect  conlracis,  and  thai  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  ihe 
obligation  of  contracia,  the  ceniral  authority  may  make  aggressions  on  the 
Slates  and  annul  ihirir  political  laws: — ibe  answer  is,  that  the  motive  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  was  to  reach  laws  of  every  description,  political  as 
well  as  all  others,  and  thai  il  was  the  abuse  by  the  stales  of  what  may  be 
called  political  laws,  viz;  acts  confiscating  demands  of  foreign  creditors, 
that  gave  rise  lo  the  prohibition.  The  settled  doctrine  now  is,  that  states 
may  pass  laws  io  respect  lo  ihe  making  of  contracts,  may  prescribe  what 
contracts  shall  be  made,  and  how,bui  that  they  cannot  impair  any  thai  are 
already  made. 

The  writer  of  ihis  note  is  unwilling  lo  dismiss  the  sabjeut,  without  re- 
marking upon  what  he  must  think  a  fundamental  error  of  the  auihur,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  passage  commented  on,  a^  well  as  in  other  passages  ;^ 
aad  that  i,<i,in  supposing  the  judiciary  of  ihe  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  federal  guvemment,  and  as 
the  ready  instrument  to  execute  iis  designs  upon  the  slate  authorities. 
Although  the  judges  are  in  form  commissioned  by  the  United  Slates,  yei  in 
lacl,  they  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  ihe  stale,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with,  and  acting  upon,  the  nomination  of  the 
president.  If  the  legislature  of  each  slate  in  the  Union  were  lo  elect  a 
lodge  of  the  supreme  court,  he  would  not  be  less  a  political  officer  of  the 
United  Slates  thaa  he  now  is.  In  Iruih,  ibe  judiciary  have  no  political 
dniies  to  poform ;  ihey  are  arbiters  chosen  by  the  federal  and  stale  i{OTera- 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Katnral  Weakness  of  the  judiciary  Power  in  Confederations. — Le^slators  ought  to 
strive  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  priTate  Individuals,  and  not  States,  before  the 
federal  Courts. — How  the  Americana  have  succeeded  in  this. — Direct  ProsecnttOD  of 
private  Individuals  in  the  federal  Courts. — Indirect  Prosecution  of  the  States  whidi 
violate  the  Laws  of  the  Union.^The  Decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  enervate  but 
do  not  destroy  the  provincial  Laws. 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  privileges  of  the  federal  courts  are,  and 
it  is  no  less  important  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exercised.  The  irresistible  authority  of  justice  in  countries  in  which 
the  sovereignty  is  undivided,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
bonals  of  those  countries  represent  the  entire  nation  at  issue  with 
the  individual  against  whom  their  decree  is  directed ;  and  the  idea 
of  power  is  thus  introduced  to  corroborate  the  idea  of  right  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case  in  countries  in  which  the  sovereignty  is 
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meats,  jointly,  anl  when  appointed,  as  independent  of  the  one  as  of  toe 
other.    They  cannot  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  staten  repre-  { 

seated  in  the  senate,  and  they  can  be  remoyed  without  tbe  consent  of  the 
president,  and  against  his  wishes.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution. 
And  it  has  been  felt  practically,  in  the  rejection  by  the  senate  of  persons 
nominated  as  judges,  by  a  president  of  the  same  political  party  with  a 
majority  of  the  senators.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  executive  at 
the  United  States,  by  the  expectation  of  offices  in  his  gift,  the  answer  is,  that 
judges  of  state  courts  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  influence — that  all 
state  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  !  I 

and  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  therefore,  deprive  them  of  the  character  ' ! 

of  impartial  and  independent  arbiters.  { 

These  observations  receive  confirmation  from  every  recent  decision  of  the  i  i 

supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  certain  laws  of  individual  I  j 

states  have  been  sustained,  in  cases  where,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  very  !l 

questionable  whether  they  did  not  infringe  the  provisions  of  the  constimtion,  '  I 

and  where  a  disposition  to  construe  those  provisions  broadly  and  extensively,  1 1 

would  have  found  very  plausible  grounds  to  indulge  itself  in  annulling  the 
state  laws  referred  to.  See  the  cases  of  City  of  New  York^  vs.  Miln^  litk 
PeterSf  103.    Briscor  vs.  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky^  ib,  i 

257.    Charles  River  Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge^  ib,  i20,^  American  Ed.]  i 
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tfvidefi :  in  them  the  juiiidal  power  is  more  frequently  oppfwed 
to  a.  fraction  of  the  nation  than  to  an  isolated  indivittual,  ami  its 
mnral  authority  and  physical  stren^h  are  consequently  diminished. 
In  federal  states  the  power  of  the  judge  is  naturally  decreased,  and 
tliKt  of  the  justiciable  parties  is  augmented.  The  aim  of  the  legis- 
lator in  confederate  states  ought  therefore  to  be,  to  render  the  po- 
intion  of  the  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  that  which  they  occupy 
hi  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words, 
bis  efforts  ought  constantly  to  tend  to  maintain  the  judicial  power 
of  the  confederation  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the 
josticiable  party  as  the  representative  of  an  individual  interest. 

Every  government,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution,  requires  the 
nrans  of  constraining  its  subjects  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  of  protecting  its  privileges  from  their  assaults.  As  far  as  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  on  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  that  the  federal  courts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  laws, 
dould  only  take  cognizance  of  parties  in  an  individual  capacity. 
For,  aa  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Union  consisted  of  one  and 
the  same  people  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
the  inference  was  that  the  government  created  by  this  constitution, 
and  acting  within  these  limits,  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  national  government,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  right 
of  transmitting  its  injunctions  directly  to  the  private  citizen.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Union  votes  an  impost,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  levying  of  it,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  in  pro 
portion  to  his  assessment  The  supreme  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law  of  the  Union,  exerts  its  influ- 
ence not  upon  a  refractory  state,  but  upon  the  private  taxpayer ; 
and,  like  the  judicial  power  of  other  nations,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
person  of  an  individual,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Union  chose 
ita  own  antagonist ;  and  as  that  antagonist  is  feeble,  he  is  naturally 
■worsted. 

But  the  difficulty  increases  when  the  proceedings  are  not  brought 
forward  by  hut  agniTist  the  Union.  The  constitution  recognises  the 
legislative  power  of  the  slate;  and  a  law  so  enacted  may  impair 
the  pri\'ileges  of  the  Union,  in  which  case  a  collision  is  wnnvnidii- 
Ue  between  that  body  and  the  stale  which  has  passetl  the  law  ;  '\n  ! 
it  onlv  remains  to  select  the  least  dangerous   remedy,  which   !S 
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veiy  clearly  deducible  from  the  general  principles  I  have  before 
established.* 

It  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
Union  might  have  sued  the  state  before  a  federal  court,  which  would 
have  annulled  the  act ;  and  by  this  means  it  would  have  adopted 
a  natural  course  of  proceeding :  but  the  judicial  power  would  have 
been  placed  in  open  hostility  to  the  state,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  this  predicament  as  much  as  possible.  The  Americans  hold 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  new  law  should  not  impair  the 
interests  of  some  private  individual  by  its  provisions :  these  private 
interests  are  assumed  by  the  American  legislators  as  the  ground  of 
attack  against  such  measures  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union, 
and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  the  protection  of  the  supreme  court  is 
extended. 

Suppose  a  state  vends  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  to  a  com- 
pany, and  that  a  year  afterward  it  passes  a  law  by  which  the  territory  j  j 
is  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which 
prohibits  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  violated 
When  the  purchaser  under  the  second  act  appears  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  possessor  under  the  first  act  brings  his  action  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  and  causes  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  be 
pronounced  null  and  void.f  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Union  is  contesting  the  claims  of  the  sovereignty  of 
a  state ;  but  it  only  acts  indirectly  and  upon  a  special  application 
of  detail :  it  attacks  the  law  in  its  consequences,  not  in  its  princi- 
ple, and  it  rather  weakens  than  destroys  it. 

The  last  hypothesis  that  remained  was  that  each  state  formed  a 
corporation  enjoying  a  separate  existence  and  distinct  civil  rights, 
and  that  it  could  therefore  sue  or  be  sued  before  a  tribunal.  Thus 
a  state  could  bring  an  action  against  another  state.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Union  was  not  called  upon  to  contest  a  provincial  law 
but  to  try  a  suit  in  which  a  state  was  a  party.  This  suit  was  por« 
fectly  similar  to  any  other  cause,  except  that  the  quality  of  the 
parties  was  different ;  and  here  the  danger  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter  exists  with  less  chance  of  being  avoided. 
The  inherent  disadvantage  of  the  very  essence  of  federal  constita* 


*  See  chapter  ri.,  on  judicial  power  in  America, 
t  See  Kentt  Commentaries,  toI.  i.,  p.'  387. 


tions  IS,  that  they  engender  parties  m  the  boso.i;  if  the  nslion 
which  present  powerful  obstacles  to  the  free  course  of  justice. 


HIOH     BANK    OF    THE    SCFREUE    COURTS    AUONO    THE    GREAT   POWERS 
OF   STATE. 

ITo  Vuioa  erer  coiutilDled  ao  grtal  a  jiidurlal  Power  as  Ihe  AmeclcaDi.— &iteal  of 
Its  Preragali'c— It!  polilical  liilluen<:e.~-ThD  Tianquiility  iind  the  very  Eualenoe 
of  Ihe  Union  depend  oa  the  DLScrelian  of  Ihe  uTen  federiU  Judgu. 

When  we  have  successfully  examined  in  detail  the  organizfllion 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  entire  prerogatives  which  it  exer- 
dses,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people.  The  supreme  court  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  known  tribunals,  both  by  the  nature  of  its  rights 
and  the  class  of  justiciable  parties  which  it  controls. 

In  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has  al- 
ways shown  the  greatest  repugnance  to  allow  the  cases  to  which  it 
was  itself  a  party  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinar)'  course  of  justice. 
This  repugnance  naturally  attains  its  utmost  height  in  an  absolute 
government ;  and,  on  (he  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  courts 
of  justice  are  extended  with  the  increasing  liberties  of  the  people; 
but  no  European  nation  has  at  present  held  that  all  judicial  contro  . 
versies,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  can  be  decided  by  the  judges 
of  common  law. 

In  America  this  theory  has  been  actually  put  in  practice ;  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  tribunal  of  the 
nation.  Its  power  extends  to  all  the  cases  arising  under  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  to  all 
points  which  affect  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  even  be  affirmed 
that,  although  its  constitution  is  essentially  judicial,  its  prerogativea 
are  almost  entirely  political.  Its  sole  object  is  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  Union  only  regulatesthe 
relations  of  the  government  with  the  citizens,  and  of  the  nation 
with  foreign  powers ;  the  relations  of  citizens  among  themselves 
ate  almost  exclusively  regulated  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
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A  aeccmd  and  still  greater  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  this 
court  may  be  adduced.  In  the  nations  of  Europe  the  courts  d 
justice  are  only  called  upon  to  try  the  controversies  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  summons  sov 
ereign  powers  to  its  bar.  When  the  clerk  of  the  court  advances 
on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  '^  The  state  of  New 
York  versus  the  state  of  Ohio/'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
court  which  he  addresses  is  no  ordinary  body ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  one  of  these  parties  represents  one  million,  and  the 
other  two  millions  of  men,  one  is  struck  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
seven  judges  whose  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  to  disappoint  so 
large  a  number  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union,  are 
invested  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
co-operation  the  constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter :  the  executive 
appeals  to  them  for  assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  le- 
^lative  powers ;  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the 
designs  of  the  executive ;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  states,  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
Union,  the  public  interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations 
of  democracy.  Their  power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  clothed  in  the 
authority  of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians 
of  a  people  which  respects  law ;  but  they  would  be  impotent 
against  popular  neglect  or  popular  contempt.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  is  the  most  intractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limits 
cannot  be  defined ;  and  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to 
remain  below  the  boundary  prescribed. 

The  federal  judges-must  not  only  be  good  citizens,  and  men  pos- 
sessed of  that  information  and  integrity  which  are  indispensable  to 
magistrates,  but  they  must  be  statesmen -^politicians,  not  unread 
m  the  signs  of  the  times,  not  afraid  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
can  be  subdued,  nor  slow  to  turn  aside  such  encroaching  elements 
as  may  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  obedience 
which  is  due  to  the  laws. 

The  president,  who  exercises  a  limited  power,  may  err  without 
causing  great  miscniet  in  the  state.  Congress  may  decide  amiss 
without  destroying  the  Union,  because  the  electoral  body  in  which 
congress  originates  may  cause  it  to  retract  its  decision  by  changii^ 
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ts  members.  But  if  the  supreme  court  is  ever  composed  of  impru- 
(ient  men  or  bad  citizens,  the  Union  may  be  pluogetl  inta  anarchy 
or  civil  war. 

The  real  cause  of  this  danger,  however,  does  not  lip  in  ihe  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  federal  govern- 
ments. We  have  obsened  that  in  confederate  peoples  it  is  espe- 
cially necessarj'  to  consolidate  the  judicial  authority,  ba:ause  in  no 
other  nations  do  those  indepeniient  persona  who  are  able  to  cope 
vfith  the  social  body,  exist  in  greater  power  or  in  a  better  condition 
to  resist  the  physical  strength  of  the  government.  But  the  more 
a  power  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  more  extensive  and  inde- 
pendent it  must  be  made;  and  the  dangers  which  ita  abuse  may 
create  are  heightened  by  its  independence  and  its  strength.  The 
source  of  the  evil  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  pow- 
er, but  in  the  constitution  of  those  slates  which  render  Its  existence 
oeoenuy. 

■m>H  4-'  '  fill!  r7T~^r7TTr  1(1' ,n--;»f.    rtct)-. 


In  vliu  IwpecM  iha  Contlitutioa  of  ihg  Union  can  b«  compired  to  llul  at  Ibe  SIkIh. 
— Saperiorlly  or  lh«  Conititulion  of  Ihe  Union  altribmublfl  ID  Ihe  Wisdom  of  Ih* 
fcduni  Lefislalort.— Legislalure  of  Ihe  Doion  U«s  depelRani  on  Ihe  People  th«n 
tlul  of  the  Slate*. — EiecuiiTc  {■over  more  independent  in  Iti  Sphere.— Jodirnl 
Fowet  le*B  (ul>iecled  to  the  loclinaboiu  of  the  Mijorllj. — Practical  ConiequeticM 
of  theae  Facts.— The  Dangers  inherent  in  a  democratic  Goteintnenl  eladed  by  the 
federal  Legislalon,  and  increased  by  Ihe  Legislators  of  the  9iate«. 

The  federal  constitution  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  states 
in  the  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish ;  but  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  promoted,  a  greater  analogy  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  objects  of  the  governments  are  diSerent,  but 
their  forms  are  the  same ;  and  in  this  special  point  of  view  there 
H  some  advantage  in  comparing  them  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  federal  constitution  is  superior  lo  all 
Ifafi  constitutions  of  the  states,  for  several  reasons. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Union  was  formed  at  a  later  pe- 
nod  than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  it  may  have  de- 
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lifcd  aonie  mdioratioiiB  from  past  experience.  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  acknowledge  that  this  b  only  a  secondary  canse  of  its  superiori- 
ty, when  we  recollect  that  eleven  new  states  have  been  added  to 
tiie  American  confederation  since  the  promulgation  of  the  federal 
coostitation,  and  that  these  new  republics  have  always  rather  ex- 
aggerated than  avoided  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  former 
constitutions. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  constitution  lay 
in  the  diaracter  of  the  legislators  who  composed  it  At  the  time 
when  it  was  formed  the  dangers  of  the  confederation  were  immi- 
nent, and  its  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  In  this  extremity  the  people 
chose  the  men  who  most  deserved  the  esteem,  rather  than  those 
who  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  country.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  distinguished  as  almost  all  the  legislators  of  the  Union 
were  for  their  mtelligence,  they  were  still  more  so  for  their  patriot- 
ism. They  had  all  been  nurtured  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty was  braced  by  a  continual  struggle  against  a  powerful  and 
predominant  authority.  When  the  contest  was  terminated,  while 
the  excited  passions  of  the  populace  persisted  in  warring  with  dan- 
gers which  had  c^ised  to  threaten, them,  these  men  stopped  short 
m  their  career ;  they  cast  a  calmer  and  more  penetrating  look  upon 
the  country  which  was  now  their  own ;  they  perceived  that  the  war 
of  independence  was  definitely  ended,  and  that  the  only  dangers 
which  America  had  to  fear  were  those  which  might  result  from 
the  abus^of  the  freedom  she  had  won.  They  had  the  courage 
to  say  what  they  believed  to  be  true,  because  they  were  animated 
by  a  warm  and  sincere  love  of  liberty  ;  and  they  ventured  to  pro- 
pose restrictions,  because  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  destruc- 
tbn.* 


^  At  this  time  Alexander  HamiltoD,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
eoBstittttion,  ventured  to  express  the  followinir  sentiments  in  the  Federalist,  No.  71 : 
''  There  are  some  who  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  servile  pliancy  of  the  executive 
to  a  prevailing  current,  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best  rec- 
ommendation. But  such  men  entertain  very  crude  notions,  as  well  of  the  purposes 
for  which  government  was  instituted,  as  of  the  true  means  by  which  the  public  happi- 
neas  may  be  promoted.  The  republican  principle  demands  that  the  deliberati? e  sense 
of  the  community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  intrust  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs ;  but  it  does  not  require  an  unqualified  complaisance  to  every 
laddeii  breeze  of  passion,  or  to  every  transient  impulse  which  the  people  may  receive 
from  the  arts  of  men  who  flatter  their  prejudices  to  betray  their  interests.  It  is  a 
just  observation  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the  public  good.  This  often  applies 
to  their  very  errors.    But  their  good  sense  would  despise  the  adulator  who  should 
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The  greater  number  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  assign  one 
year  for  the  duration  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  years 
for  that  of  the  senate ;  so  that  membera  of  the  legislative  body  are 
constantly  and  narrowly  tied  down  by  the  slightest  desires  of  their 
constituents.  The  legislators  of  the  Union  were  of  opinion  that 
this  excessive  dcpendance  of  the  legislature  tended  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  main  conse<juences  of  the  representative  system,  since 
it  vested  the  source  not  only  of  authority,  hut  of  government,  In 
the  people.  They  increased  the  length  of  the  time  for  which  the 
representatives  were  returned,  in  order  to  give  them  freer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 

The  federal  constitution,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  slates,  divide<I  the  legislative  body  into  two  braucltes. 
But  in  the  stales  these  two  branches  were  composed  of  the  same 
elements  and  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The  consetjuence  was 
that  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  as  rapidly 
ami  as  energetically  represented  in  one  chamber  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  laws  were  made  with  ail  the  characteristics  of  violence 
and  precipitation.  By  the  federal  constitution  the  two  housa 
annate  in  like  manner  in  the  choice  of  the  people ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  and  the  mode  of  election  were  changed,  to  the 
end  that  if,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  nations,  one  branch  of  the 
l^islature  represents  the  same  interests  as  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
represent  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence  and  discretion.  A  mature 
age  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  senatorial  dignity,  and 
the  upper  bouse  was  chosen  by  an  elected  assembly  of  a  limited 
number  of  members. 

To  concentrate  the  whole  social  force  in  the  hands  of  the  le^»- 
lative  body  is  the  natural  tendency  of  democracies ;  for  as  this  is 

pretend  tlisl  they  would  aWaja  teuton  right  about  Ihe  mtani  of  promoling  It,  Tlwy 
know  frnin  rxpentnce  ihai  ihcy  somBlim^s  ert ;  •.nd  the  wonder  it  dial  ibtj  m  set- 
dam  en  Bi  Ibey  do,  beHt,  as  llie;  continiiallf  are,  by  ihe  vilei  of  paruile>  and  >fca- 
ptaanu  1  by  tbe  inare*  of  (he  uiibiiiouB,  thn  avaricious,  the  desperate  ;  by  the  irti£«B 
of  men  who  pooess  Iheir  confirUnce  mora  Ihsn  Ihef  deserie  il ;  and  of  Ibose  vha 
tmk  to  po«se»»  rather  l&aa  lo  deserve  it.  When  dccisIods  preecnl  Ibemietiei  in 
•llich  the  inlemli  of  Ihe  people  are  al  variaoce  with  their  iDclmaliotu,  it  is  tba  duly 
at  penons  whom  they  have  appointed  tt>  be  the  ^ardians  of  those  iuiereils,  lo  villk 
ntnd  the  temporary  delusion,  in  otdet  to  give  them  time  uid  opportunity  formoro 
cool  and  ledale  radeclion.  inalineei  trughl  be  cued  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
baa  iBivpd  the  people  from  lejy  fatal  cnnfcequeocei  of  Ihoir  own  misiolips,  and  hsa 
preitired  lasting  monumi'nls  uf  iheir  grBtiiudo  to  the  men  who  had  coiirage  utd  mag- 
QUiimiLj  enough  to  aerre  at  the  peril  of  their  diip^asure," 
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the  power  which  emanates  the  roost  directly  from  the  people,  it  is 
made  to  participate  most  fiilly  in  the  {preponderating  authority  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  naturally  led  to  monopolise  every  species  of 
influence.  This  concentration  is  at  once  prejudicial  to  a  well- 
conducted  administration,  and  favourable  to  the  despotism  of  the 
majority.  The  legislators  of  the  states  frequently  jdelded  to  these 
democratic  propensities,  which  were  invariably  and  courageously 
resisted  bv  the  founders  of  the  Union. 

In  the  states  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
magistrate,  who  is  apparently  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  legisla- 
ture, but  who  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  blind  agent  and 
the  passive  instrument  of  its  decisions.  He  can  derive  no  influence 
from  the  duration  of  his  functions,  which  terminate  with  the  revolv- 
ing year,  or  from  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  The  legislature  can  condemn  him  to  inaction  by 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  special  committees  of  its 
own  members,  and  can  annul  his  temporary  dignity  by  depriving 
him  of  his  salary.  The  federal  constitution  vests  all  the  privileges 
and  all  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power  in  a  single  in- 
dividual. The  duration  of  the  presidency  is  fixed  at  four  years ; 
the  salary  of  the  individual  who  fills  that  office  cannot  be  alt^ied 
during  the  term  of  his  functions ;  he  is  protected  by  a  body  of 
oflidal  dependants,  and  armed  with  a  suspensive  veto.  In  short, 
every  effort  was  made  to  confer  a  strong  and  independent  position 
upon  the  executive  authority,  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  it 

In  the  constitution  of  all  the  states  the  judicial  power  is  that 
which  remains  the  most  independent  of  the  legislative  authority : 
nevertheless,  in  all  the  states  the  legislature  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  regulating  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  a  practice 
which  necessarily  subjects  these  ma^trates  to  its  immediate  influ- 
ence. In  some  states  the  judges  are  only  temporarily  appointed, 
which  deprives  them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  power  and  their  free- 
dom. In  others  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  entirely  con- 
founded :  thus  the  senate  of  New  York,  for  instance,  constitutes  in 
certain  cases  the  superior  court  of  the  state.  The  federal  constitu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  carefully  separates  the  judicial  authority 
from  all  external  influences :  and  it  provides  for  the  independence 
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of  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not  be  altered, 
and  that  their  functions  shall  be  inaUuiable. 

[Il  U  not  uniTersatly  correct,  as  supposed  by  ihe  author,  ibal  the  stale 
legisUtuies  cao  d^prirc  their  govemor  of  his  salary  at  pleasure.  In  ihe 
eonilinition  of  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  the  goremor  "  shall  receive 
for  hii  services  a  compensation  which  shall  ueiiher  be  increased  nordimio- 
i*hed  duting  the  leim  for  which  he  shall  hare  been  elected  j''  aad  similDr 
provisioDs  are  believed  to  exist  in  other  states. 

Not  is  the  remark  strictly  correct,  that  the  federal  constitution  "  proTides 
for  the  independence  of  the  judi^es,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not 
titalltTed."  The  provision  of  the  constitution  is,  that  they  shail,  "at  Mated 
rimes,  receive  for  iheir  services  a  compensatioci  which  shall  out  be  dimii^ 
isbed  daring  their  continuance  ia  office." — Atiurican  £dit»r.] 

The  practical  consequences  of  these  diSerent  systems  may  easily 
be  perceived.  An  attentive  observer  will  soon  remark  that  the 
business  of  the  Union  is  incomparably  better  conducted  than  that 
of  any  individual  state-  The  conduct  of  the  federal  government  is 
more  fair  and  more  temperalc  than  that  of  the  stales;  its  designs 
are  more  fraught  with  wisdom,  its  projects  are  more  durable  and 
more  skilfully  combined,  its  measures  are  put  into  execution  with 
more  vigor  and  consistency. 

I  recapitulate  the  subslance  of  this  chapter  in  a  few  words; — 

The  existence  of  democracies  is  threatened  by  two  dangers,  viz : 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  caprices  of 
the  electoral  body ;  and  Ihe  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  in  the  legislative  authority. 

The  growth  of  these  evils  has  been  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
die  legislators  of  the  stales ;  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  legisla- 
tota  nf  die  Union  by  every  means  which  lay  within  tbeir  coutroL 
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CHAIUICTERISTIG8  WHICH  DISTINOUISH  THE  FBDBRAL  CONSTITUTION  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AlfERlCA  FROM  ALL  OTHER  FEDERAL  CON- 
STITUTIONS. 

AmericMi  Uoioii  appears  to  resemble  all  other  Confederatioos. — ^NeTertheless  its 
Effects  are  different.— Reason  of  this. — Distinctioas  between  the  Union  and  all  other 
Confederations. — ^The  American  GoTemment  pot  a  Federal,  bot  an  imperfect  na* 
tiona]  GoTemment. 

The  United  States  of  America  do  not  afford  either  the  first  or 
the  only  instance  of  confederate  states,  several  of  which  have  ex- 
isted in  modem  Europe,  without  adverting  to  those  of  antiquity. 
Switzerland,  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  either  have  been  or  still  are  confederations.  In  studying 
the  constitutions  of  those  different  countries,  the  politician  is  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  powers  with  which  they  invested  the 
federal  government  are  nearly  identical  with  the  privileges  awarded 
by  the  American  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  confer  upon  the  central  power  the  same  rights  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  raismg  money  and  troops,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  exigendes  and  the  common  interests  of  the 
nation.  Nevertheless  the  federal  government  of  these  different 
peoples  has  always  been  as  remarkable  for  its  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency as  that  of  the  Union  is  for  its  vigorous  and  enterprising 
spirit.  Again,  the  first  American  confederation  perished  through 
the  excessive  weakness  of  its  government ;  and  this  weak  govern- 
ment was,  notwithstanding,  in  possession  of  rights  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  federal  government  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  more  recent  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  cer- 
tain principles  which  exercise  a  most  important  influence,  although 
they  do  not  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

This  constitution,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with 
the  federal  constitutions  which  preceded  it,  rests  upon  a  novel 
theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  invention  in  modem 
political  science.  In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed 
before  the  American  constitution  of  1789,  the  allied  states  agreed 
to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  federal  government :  but  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union.    The  American  states  which  combined 
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ill  1789  agreed  that  the  federal  goyernmeiit  dioald  not  only  dietale 
Ibe  Jftwa^  but  that  it  ahodd  cxeoale  ka  dwa  enactnientBt  fb  boih 
caaea  Hw^  right  is  the  aam^  bat  ther  aamae  of  the  right  ia  idif* 
ferent;  and  this  alteraticm  produced  the  moat  momaDtoua  oooaa* 


In  all  the  oonfederatiooa  which  had  been  formed  befereihe 
American  Union,  the  federal  goremmeut  demanded  its  aitppliea  at 
tiie  hands  of  the  separate  governments ;  and  if  the  measure  it  pre- 
acribed  was  onerous  to  any  one  of  those  bodies,  means  were  found 
to  erade  its  claims:  if  the  state  was  powerful, it  had  reooumb  to 
annsf  if  it  was  weak,  it  connived  at  the  resistance  which  the  laW 
of  the  Union,  its  sovereign,  met  with,  and  resorted  to  inaction  under 
the  plea  of  inability.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  two  altei^ 
natives  has  invariably  occurred:  either  the  most  preponderant  of 
the  allied  peoples  has  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  federal  autbori» 
ty,  and  ruled  all  the  other  states  in  its  name,*  or  the  federal  gofK- 
erament  has  been  abandoned  by  its  natural  supporters,  anand^  has 
arisen  between  the  confederates,  and  the  Union  has  lost  all  powir 
of  aetion.f  ^  r 

In  America  the  subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states,  but  private 
citizens :  the  national  goYemment  levies  a  tax,  not  upon  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts.  All 
former  confederate  governments  presided  over  communities,  but  that 
of  the  Union  rules  individuals ;  its  force  is  not  borrowed,  but  self- 
derived  ;  and  it  is  served  by  its  own  civil  and  military  officers,  by 
its  own  army,  and  its  own  courts  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  each  state,  tend  singularly  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  a  federal  authority  thus  constituted,  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  resistance  to  its  mandates ;  but  the  comparative  weakness 
of  a  restricted  sovereignty  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 
In  America,  each  state  has  fewer  opportunities  of  resistance,  and 
fewer  temptations  to  non-compliance ;  nor  can  such  a  design  be 

*  This  was  the  case  in  Greece,  when  Philip  undertook  to  execate  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  in  the  Low  Countriesi  where  the  prorince  of  Holland  always  gare 
the  law;  and  in  our  own  time  in  the  Germanic  confeleration,  in  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  assume  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the  whole  country,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diet. 

t  Soch  has  always  been  the  situation  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  would  haT« 
perished  ages  ago  but  for  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  neighbours. 
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pat  in  execution  (if  indeed  it  be  oitertained),  without  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  c(  the  Union,  a  direct  interruption  of  the  ordhnarj 
(^Nirse  of  justice,  and  a  bold  declaration  of  revolt ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out a  decisive  step,  which  men  hesitate  to  adopt 

In  all  former  confederations,  the  privileges  of  the  Union  furnished 
more  elements  of  discord  than  of  power,  since  thejr  multiplied  the 
claims  of  the  nation  without  augmenting  the  means  of  enforcing 
them :  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  real  weakness  of  federal  governments  has  almost  always  been 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  nominal  power.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  American  Union,  in  ^ich,  as  in  ordinary  governments, 
the  federal  government  has  the  means  of  enforcing  all  it  is  em- 
powered to  demand. 

The  human  understanding  more  easily  invents  new  things  than 
new  words,  and  we  are  thence  constrained  to  employ  a  multitude 
of  improper  and  inadequate  expressions.  When  several  nations  form 
a  permanent  league,  and  establish  a  supreme  authority,  which,  al- 
though it  has  not  the  same  influence  over  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  national  government,  acts  upon  each  of  the  confederate 
states  in  a  body,  this  government,  which  is  so  essentially  different 
from  all  others,  is  denominated  a  federal  one.  Another  form  of  so- 
ciety is  afterward  discovered,  in  which  several  peoples  are  fused 
into  one  and  the  same  nation  with  regard  to  certain  common  inter- 
ests, although  they  remain  dist'mct,  or  at  least  only  confederate,  with 
r^ard  to  all  their  other  concerns.  In  this  case  the  central  power 
acts  directly  upon  those  whom  it  governs,  whom  it  rules,  and  whom 
it  judges,  in  the  same  manner  as,  but  in  a  more  limited  circle  than, 
a  national  government  Here  the  term  of  federal  government  is 
clearly  no  longer  applicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  be 
styled  an  incomplete  national  government :  a  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  found  out  which  is  neither  exactly  national  nor  fed- 
eral ;  but  no  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  new  woid 
which  will  one  day  designate  this  novel  invention  does  not  yet  exist 

The  absence  of  this  new  species  of  confederation  has  been  the 
cause  which  has  brought  all  unions  to  civil  war,  to  subjection,  or 
to  a  stagnant  apathy ;  and  the  peoples  which  formed  these  leagues 
have  been  either  too  dull  to  discern,  or  too  pusillanimous  to  apply 
this  great  remedy.  The  American  confederation  perished  by  the 
same  defects. 
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But  the  confederate  states  of  America  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  a  portion  of  ooe  empire  before  they  hari  won  their  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  goTerDin|r  them- 
Belves,  and  their  national  prejudices  had  not  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds.  Superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  political  knowledge, 
and  sharing  that  knowledge  equally  among  themselves,  they  weie 
little  agitated  by  the  passions  which  generally  oppose  the  e>:len»OD 
of  federal  authority  in  a  nation,  and  those  passions  were  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  citizens. 

The  Americans  applied  the  remedy  with  prudent  firmness  as 
soon  as  they  were  conscious  of  the  evil ;  they  amended  their  laws, 
and  they  saved  their  countr)-. 


ASTAPTTAOES  OF   THE   FEDERAL  SYSTEM    IN    GENERAL,    AND   ITS  SPECUL 

UTILFTY   ra   > 

BsppNins  and  PrndDm  or  smill  Nstiana.— 
&toiiiible  lo  the  Grnwlh  of  CiviliiBllon.- 
UodilI  Prosperil;.--  Aim  of  [he  federal  Sytlem  Id  unilc  the  twofold  AdvanlBges 
ntulting  Srom  >  smnll  aoii  from  a  largi:  Tertllot;,— AdiDnlD^ei  derived  b;  Ibe 
Uoitfl]  SlBiei  from  Ihis  Syslem.— Thi  Law  adspli  ilulf  la  the  Eiigeaciia  of  the 
Populsiion  ;  Populolion  does  no!  conform  lo  Ihs  EiigEnciei  of  ibe  Lbw. — Acliittf , 
Melioialion,  Love,  and  Enjoyineni  of  Freedom  in  ihe  Amerean  Comnmnilie*. — 
Public  Epiiit  of  ihe  UoioD  Ibe  abEimct  of  proTincinl  PatrioUsm,— Principlee  uid 
Things  firculale  freely  over  ibe  Terrnory  of  the  Uniled  St«le»,— The  Union  is  hap- 
bf  and  frH  as  a  lilile  Nation,  and  respected  a«  a  grrni  Empire. 

In  small  nations  the  scrutiny  of  society  penetrates  into  every 
part,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  enters  into  the  most  trifling  de- 
tails; as  the  ambition  of  the  people  is  necessarily  checked  by  its 
weakness,  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  citizens  are  turned  to 
the  internal  benefit  of  the  community,  and  are  not  likely  to  evap- 
orate in  the  fleeting  breath  of  glory.  The  desires  of  every  indi- 
vidual are  limited,  because  extraordinary  faculties  are  rarely  lo  bt 
met  with.  The  gifts  of  an  equal  fortune  render  the  various  condi- 
tions of  life  uniform ;  and  Ihe  manners  of  the  inhabilants  are  or- 
derly and  simple.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  the  gradations  of  popular 
morality  and  enlightenment,  we  shall  generally  find  that  in  small 
nations  there  are  more  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  a  more  nu- 
13 
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merous  population^  and  a  more  tranquil  state  of  society  than  m 
great  empires.  .    « 

When  tyranny  is  established  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  nation,  it  m 
more  galling  than  elsewhere,  because  as  it  acts  within  a  narrow 
circle,  every  pomt  of  that  circle  is  subject  to  its  direct  influence.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  those  great  dedgns  which  it  cannot  entertain, 
by  a  violent  or  an  exasperating  interference  in  a  multitude  ol 
minute  details ;  and  it  leaves  the  political  world  to  which  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  to  meddle  with  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
Tastes  as  well  as  actions  are  to  be  regulated  at  its  pleasure ;  and 
the  famiUes  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  to 
be  governed  by  its  decisions.  This  invasion  of  rights  occurs,  how- 
ever, but  seldom,  and  freedom  is  in  truth  the  natural  state  of  small 
communities.  The  temptations  which  the  government  offers  to 
ambition  are  too  weak,  and  the  resources  of  private  individuals  are 
too  slender,  for  the  sovereign  power  easily  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
of  a  single  citizen :  and  should  such  an  event  have  occurred,  the 
subjects  of  the  state  can  without  difficulty  overthrow  the  tyrant  and 
his  oppression  by  a  simultaneous  effort. 

Small  nations  have  therefore  ever  been  the  cradles  of  poUtical 
liberty  :  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immunities 
by  extending  their  dominion,  shows  that  the  freedom  ihey  enjoyed 
was  more  a  consequence  of  their  inferior  size  than  of  the  character 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  of  a  great  nation 
retaining  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  series  of 
years,*  and  this  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  impracticable.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  censure 
the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  limit  the  possible,  and  to  judge 
^e  future,  on  the  part  of  a  being  who  is  hourly  deceived  by  the 
most  palpable  reaUties  of  life,  and  who  is  constantly  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But  it 
may  be  advanced  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  re- 
public will  always  be  exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a 
small  one.  ' 

All  the  passions  which  are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions 
spread  with  an  increasing  territory,  while  the  virtues  which  main- 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  a  Goafedention  of  smaU  republics  Imt  of  a  great  consolidated  ' 

upablic.  1 1 
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tain  their  dignity  lio  not  augment  in  the  same  proportion.  The  ttn- 
UtioD  of  the  citizens  increases  witli  the  power  of  the  state ;  the 
Rtreni^h  of  parties,  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have 
in  view ;  hut  that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  ihe  surest 
ebeclc  on  destructive  passions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  without  difficulty  that 
it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  arrogance  of  wealth  and 
the  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  unwonted  extent,  a 
lax  morality,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests, 
are  the  dangers  which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states.  But  several  of  these  evils  are  scarcely  prejudicial  to  a 
monarchy,  and  some  of  them  contribute  to  maintain  its  existence.  In 
monarchical  states  Ihe  strength  of  the  government  is  its  own ;  it 
may  use,  but  it  does  not  depend  on,  the  community :  and  the 
authority  of  the  prince  is  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  :  but  the  only  security  which  a  republican  government  pos- 
sesses against  these  evils  lies  in  the  support  of  the  majority.  This 
support  is  not,  however,  proportion  ably  greater  in  a  large  republic 
than  it  is  in  a  small  one ;  and  thus  while  the  means  of  attack  per- 
petually increase  both  in  number  and  in  influence,  the  power  of 
resistance  remains  the  same  ;  or  it  may  rather  be  saiil  to  diminish, 
since  the  propensities  and  interests  of  the  people  are  diversified  by 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  com- 
pact majority  is  constantly  augmented.  It  has  been  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  intensity  of  human  passions  is  heightened,  not  only 
by  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  propose  to  attain,  but  by 
&e  multitude  of  individuals  who  are  animated  by  them  at  the  same 
time.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  emotions  in  the 
midst  of  a  sympathizing  crowd  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  would  have  felt  in  solitude.  In  great  republics  Ihe  impetus  of 
political  passion  is  irresistible,  not  only  because  it  aims  at  gigantic 
purposes,  but  because  it  is  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man 
than  vast  empires.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  great  stales.  For  the  very  reason 
which  renders  the  desire  of  power  more  intense  in  these  communi- 
ties than  among  ordinary  men,  the  love  of  glory  is  also  more  prom- 
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ineat  in  the  beartsof  adaasof  dtizens,  who  ngaid  the  appkuw 
of  a  great  people  as  a  reward  worthy  of  their  exertions,  and  an 
elevating  encouragement  to  man.  If  we  would  learn  why  it  is 
that  great  nations  contribute  more  powerfully  to  the  spread  of 
human  improvement  than  small  states,  we  shall  discover  an  3ul^ 
quate  cause  in  the  rapid  and  energetic  circulation  of  ideas,  and  in 
those  great  cities  which  are  the  intellectual  centres  where  all  the 
rays  of  human  genius  are  reflected  and  combined.  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  most  important  discoveries  demand  a  display  of 
national  power  which  the  government  of  a  small  state  is  unable 
to  make;  in  great  nations  the  government  entertains  a  greatei 
number  of  genepal  notions,  and  is  more  conq)letely  disengaged  u 

from  the  routine  of  precedent  and  the  egotism  of  local  prejudice;  | 

its  designs  are  conceived  with  more  talent,  and  executed  with  more  || 

boldness. 

In  time  of  peace  the  well-being  of  small  nations  is  undoubtedly 
more  general  and  more  complete ;  but  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more 
acutely  from  the  calamities  of  war  than  those  of  great  empires  '; 

whose  distant  frontiers  may  for  ages  avert  the  presence  of  the  I 

danger  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  is  more  frequently  :| 

afflicted  than  rumed  by  the  evil.  ij 

fiut  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the  argument  derived  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  predominates  over  all  others.  If  none  but 
small  nations  existed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  mankind  would  be  more  jj 

happy  and  more  free ;  but  the  existence  of  great  nations  is  un- 
avoidable. 

This  consideration  introduces  the  element  of  physical  strength  as 
a  condition  of  national  prosperity. 

It  profits  a  people  but  little  to  be  affluent  and  free,  if  it  is  per- 
petually exposed  to  be  pillaged  or  subjugated ;  the  number  of  its 
manufactures  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce  are  of  small  advan- 
tage, if  another  nation  has  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  gives  the 
law  in  all  the  markets  of  the  globe.  Small  nations  are  often  em- 
poverished, not  because  they  are  small,  but  because  they  are  weak; 
and  great  empires  prosper  less  because  they  are  great  than  because 
they  are  strong.  Physical  strength  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  happiness  and  even  of  {he  existence  of  nations. 
Hence  it  occurs,  that  unless  very  peculiar  circumstances  intervene, 
nnall  na*ion«  are  alwavs  united  to  large  empires  in  the  end,  either 
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bj"  force  or  by  their  own  consent ;  jet  I  am  unacquainted  with  a 
more  deplorable  spectack-  than  that  of  a  people  unable  either  tn 
defend  or  to  maintain  its  independence. 

The  federal  sj'stem  was  created  with  the  intention  of  combining 
ihe  different  arlvantages  which  result  from  the  greater  and  the 
ksser  extent  of  nations  ;  and  a  single  glance  over  Ihe  United 
States  of  America  suffices  to  discover  the  advantages  which  they 
have  derived  from  its  adoption. 

In  great  centralized  nations  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  impart  a 
ebaracter  of  uniformity  to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
diversity  of  customs  and  of  districts ;  as  he  takes  no  cognizance  of 
special  cases,  he  can  only  proceed  upon  general  principles ;  and 
the  population  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  offhe  legis- 
lation, since  the  legislation  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  and 
customs  of  the  popularion ;  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
and  misery.  This  disadvantage  does  not  exist  in  confederations; 
congress  regulates  the  principal  measures  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  details  of  the  administration  are  reserved  to  the 
provincial  legislatures.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  this 
division  of  sovereignty  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  each  of  the 
states  which  compose  the  Union.  Tn  (htvse  small  communities, 
which  are  never  agitated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  or  the 
cares  of  self-defence,  all  public  authority  and  private  energy  is 
employed  in  internal  melioration.  The  central  government  of  each 
state,  which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  citizens,  is  daily 
apprized  of  the  wants  which  arise  in  society  ;  and  new  projects  are 
proposed  every  year,  which  are  discussed  either  at  town-meetings 
or  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
press  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  citizens. 
This  spirit  of  melioration  is  constantly  alive  in  the  American  re- 
publics, without  compromising  their  tranquillity;  the  ambition  of 
power  yields  to  the  less  refined  and  less  dangerous  love  of  comfort. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  existence  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  New  World 
depend  upon  the  existence  and  the  permanence  of  the  federal  sys- 
t«tn ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  befailen  the  new  states  of  South  America  to 
Ihe  injudicious  erection  of  great  republics,  instead  of  a  divided  and 
confederate  sovereignty. 
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It  is  incontestably  true  that  the  love  and  the  haUts  of  republican 
gOYernmeut  in  the  United  States  were  eu^ndered  in  the  townships 
and  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  In  a  small  state,  like  that  of 
Connecticut  for  instance,  where  cutting  a  canal  or  laying  down  a 
road  is  a  momentous  political  question,  where  the  state  has  no  army 
to  pay  and  no  wars  to  carry  on,  and  where  much  wealth  and  much 
honour  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chief  citizens,  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  natural  or  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a 
republic  But  it  is  this  same  republican  spirit,  it  is  these  manners 
and  customs  of  a  free  people,  which  are  engendered  and  nurtured 
in  the  different  states,  to  be  afterward  applied  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  public  spirit  of  the  Union  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  more 
than  an  abstract  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  provinces.  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  transfuses  his  attachment  to  his  little  re- 
public into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism.  In  defend- 
ing the  Union,  he  defends  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  right  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  the  hope  of  causing 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  adopted  which  may  be  favourable 
to  his  own  interests ;  and  these  are  motives  which  are  wont  to  stir 
men  more  readily  than  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants especially  fitted  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, the  federal  system  smoothed  the  obstacles  which  they  might 
have  encountered.  The  confederation  of  all  the  American  states 
presents  none  of  the  ordinary  disadvantages  resulting  from  great  !l 

agglomerations  of  men.  The  Union  is  a  great  republic  in  extent, 
but  the  paucity  of  objects  for  which  its  government  provides  as- 
similates it  to  a  small  state.  Its  acts  are  important,  but  they  are 
rare.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  limited  and  incomplete, 
its  exercise  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty ;  for  it  does  not  excite 
those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power  which  have  proved  so 
fatal  to  great  republics.  As  there  is  no  common  centre  to  the 
country,  vast  capital  cities,  colossal  wealth,  abject  poverty,  and 
sudden  revolutions  are  alike  unknown ;  and  political  passion,  in- 
stead of  spreading  over  the  land  like  a  torrent  of  desolation,  spends 
its  strength  against  the  intjerests  and  tl^  individual  passions  of 
every  state. 
i  Nevertheless,  all  commodities  and  ideas  circulate  throughout  the 
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Union  as  fireely  as  in  a  oountiy  inhalnted  hj  one  people.  Nothing 
checks  fhe  spirit  of  enteiprise.  The  government  avails  itself  <^ 
the  aaristance  of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  serve  it 
Within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union  the  profoundest  peace  prevails, 
as  witlun  the  heart  of  some  great  empire ;  abroad,  it  ranks  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth :  two  thousand  miles  of  teoast 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  possesses  fhe 
keys  of  the  globe,  its  flag  is  respected  in  the  most  rembte  seas.  Hie 
Union  is  as  happy  and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious 
and  as  strong  as  a  great  nation. 


WHT  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  IS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  PEOPLES,  AKD 
HOW  THE  AMGLO-AMERICANS  WERE  ENABLED  TO  ADOPT  IT. 

Krery  fedenl  System  coDtains  defects  whicli  baffle  tlie  efforts  of  the  Legislator^— 
The  federal  System  is  complex. — It  demands  a  daily  Exercise  of  Discretion  on  tha 
Part  of  the  Citizens. — Practical  knowledge  of  Goremment  common  among  the 
Americans^ — Relative  weakness  of  the  Government  of  the  Union,  another  defect  j 

inherent  in  the  federal  System. — The  Americans  have  diminished  without  remedy- 
ing it. — The  Sovereignty  of  the  separate  States  apparently  weaker,  but  really 
stronger,  than  that  of  the  Union. — Why. — Natural  causes  of  Union  most  exist  be- 
tween confederate  Peoples  beside  the  Laws. — What  these  Causes  are  among  the 
Anglo-Americans. — Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  Distance  of  a  thousand 
Miles,  more  naturally  united  than  Normandy  and  Britany. — War,  the  main  Peril  of 
Confederations. — This  proved  even  by  the  Example  of  the  United  States. — The  Union 
ha»  uo  great  Wars  to  fear. — Why. — Dangers  to  which  Europeans  would  be  exposed 
if  they  adopted  the  federal  System  of  the  Americans. 

When  a  legislator  succeeds,  after  persevering  efforts,  in  exerci- 
sing an  indirect  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  his  genius  is 
lauded  by  mankind,  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  which  he  is  unable  o  change,  a  social  condi- 
tion which  arose  without  his  co-operation,  manners  and  opinions 
which  he  cannot  trace  to  their  source,  and  an  origin  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence  over  the  cour- 
ses of  society,  that  he  is  himself  borne  away  by  the  current,  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance.  Like  the  navigator,  he  may  direct  the 
vessel  which  bears  him  along,  but  he  can  neither  change  its  struc- 
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ture,  nor  rase  the  winds,  nor  lull  the  waters  which  swell  beneath 
him* 

I  have  shown  the  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from 
their  federal  system ;  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  render  that  system  practicable,  as  its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations.  The  incidental  defects  of  the  federal 
system  which  originate  in  the  laws  may  be  corrected  by  the  skill 
of  the  legislator,  but  there  are  farther  evils  inherent  in  the  system 
which  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  peoples  which  adopt  it  These 
nations  must  therefore  find  the  strength  necessary  to  support  the 
natural  imperfections  of  their  government 

The  most  prominent  evil  of  all  federal  systems  is  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  means  they  employ.  Two  sovereignties  are  ne- 
cessarily in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  legislator  may  sim- 
plify and  equalize  the  action  of  these  two  sovereignties,  by  limiting 
each  of  them  to  a  sphere  of  authority  accurately  defined ;  but  he 
cannot  combine  them  into  one,  or  prevent  them  from  running  into 
collision  at  certain  points.  The  federal  system  therefore  rests  upon 
a  theory  which  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  which  demands  the 
daily  exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  it  governs. 

A  proposition  must  be  plain  to  be  adopted  by  the  understanding 
of  a  people.  A  false  notion  which  is  clear  and  precise  wiU  always 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  adherents  in  the  world  than  a  true 
principle  which  is  obscure  or  involved.  Hence  it  arises  that  par- 
ties, which  are  like  small  communities  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
invariably  adopt  some  principle  or  some  name  as  a  symbol,  which 
very  inadequately  represents  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  the 
means  which  are  at  their  disposal,  but  without  which  they  could 
neither  act  nor  subsist.  The  governments  which  are  founded  upon 
a  smgle  principle  or  a  single  feeling  which  is  easily  defined,  are 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  they  are  unquestionably  the  strongest  and 
the  most  durable  in  the  world. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  federal  constitution  that  ever  existed,  one  is  startled, 
cm  the  other  hand,  at  the  variety  of  information  and  the  excellence 
of  discretion  which  it  presupposes  in  the  people  whom  it  is  meant 
to  govern.  The  government  of  the  Union  depends  entirely  upon 
legal  fictions ;  the  Union  is  an  ideal  nation  which  only  exists  in 
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the  mind,  and  whose  limits  and  extent  can  only  be  discerneci  hy  thi 
understanding. 

When  once  the  general  theory  B  comprehended,  numerous  diffi- 
culties remain  to  be  solved  in  its  application  ;  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  I'nion  is  80  involved  in  that  of  the  states,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  its  boundaries  at  the  first  glance.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  government  is  artificial  and  conventional ;  and  it  would 
be  ill-adapted  to  a  people  which  has  not  been  long  accustomed  to 
conduct  its  own  affairs,  or  to  one  in  which  the  science  of  politics 
has  not  descended  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  I  have  never 
been  more  struck  by  the  good  sense  and  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  Americans  than  in  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  Ibey  elude 
the  numberless  difficulties  resulting  from  their  federal  constitution. 
I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  plain  American  citizen  who  could  not 
distinguish,  with  surprising  facility,  the  obligations  created  by  the 
laws  of  congress  from  those  created  by  the  laws  of  his  own  state ; 
and  who,  aller  having  discriminated  between  the  matters  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  UiiioD,  and  those  which  the  local 
legislature  is  competent  lo  regulate,  could  not  point  out  the  exact 
limit  of  the  sevejal  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  stale. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  like  those  exquisite  pro- 
doctions  of  human  industry  which  ensure  wealth  and  renown  to 
their  inventors,  but  which  are  profitless  in  any  other  hands.  Tliis 
truth  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  Mexioo  at  the  present  time. 
The  Mexicans  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  federal  system,  and 
they  took  the  federal  constitution  of  their  neighbours  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  their  model,  and  copied  it  with  considerable  accu- 
rat^."  But  although  they  had  borrowed  the  letter  of  tlie  law,  they 
were  unable  to  create  or  to  introduce  the  spirit  and  the  sense  which 
gave  it  Ufe.  They  were  involved  in  ceaseless  embarrassments  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  their  double  government ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  and  that  of  the  Union  perpetually  exceetled  their  re- 
spective privileges,  and  entered  into  collision  ;  and  to  the  present 
day  Mexico  is  altemattly  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  the  slave  of 
military  despotism. 

The  second  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  defects  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  that  which  I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  federal  system, 

*  S«a  the  Meiicui  umslilDlioD  of  ISS4. 
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IS  the  relative  weaknen  of  flie  govemment  of  the  Union.  The 
principle  upon  which  all  confederations  rest  is  that  of  a  divided 
sovereignty.  The  legislator  may  render  this  partition  less  percq>- 
tiUe,  he  may  even  conceal  it  for  a  time  from  the  public  eye,  but  he 
cannot  prevent  it  from  existing ;  and  a  divided  sovereignty  must 
always  be  less  powerful  than  an  entire  supremacy.  The  reader  has 
seen  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  have  displayed  singular  ingenuity  in 
combining  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Union  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  federal  govemment,  with  the  semblanbe,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  force  of  a  national  govemment.  By 
this  means  the  legislators  of  the  Union  have  succeeded  in  diminish- 
ing, though  not  in  counteracting,  the  natural  danger  of  confedera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  government  does  not 
apply  itself  to  the  states,  but  that  it  immediately  transmits  its  in- 
junctions to  the  citizens,  and  compels  them  as  isolated  individuals 
to  comply  with  its  demands.  But  if  the  federal  law  were  to  dash 
with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  a  state,  it  might  be  feared  that 
all  the  citizens  of  that  state  would  conceive  themselves  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  a  single  individual  who  should  refuse  to 
obey.  If  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  were  aggrieved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  by  the  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
federal  government  would  vainly  attempt  to  subdue  them  individ- 
ually; they  would  instinctively  unite  in  the  common  defence,  and 
they  would  derive  a  ready-prepared  organization  from  the  share  of 
sovereignty  which  the  institution  of  their  state  allows  them  to  en- 
joy. Fiction  would  give  way  to  reality,  and  an  organized  portion 
of  the  territory  might  then  contest  the  central  authority. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  federal  juris-' 
diction.  If  the  courts  of  the  Union  violated  an  important  law  of  a 
state  in  a  private  case,  the  real,  if  not  the  apparent  contest  would 
arise  between  the  aggrieved  state,  represented  by  a  citizen,  and  the 
Union,  represented  by  its  courts*  of  justice.* 

*  For  instance,  the  Union  possesses  by  the  constitution  the  right  of  selling  onoe* 
cvfied  lands  for  iu  own  profit.  Supposing  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should  claim  tha 
same  right  in  behalf  of  certain  territories  lying  within  its  boundaries,  upon  the  plea 
that  the  constitution  refers  to  those  lands  alone  which  do  not  belong  to  the  jurisdi^ 
tion  of  any  particular  state,  and  consequently  should  choose  to  dispose  of  them  itself, 
the  litigation  would  be  carried  on  in  th?  names  of  the  purchaser*  from  the  state  o* 
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He  woald  have  but  a  partial  knowle^e  of  the  world  who  dundd 
imagine  that  it  ia  poariUe,  hj  the  aid  of  legal  fictional  to  prevent 
men  from  finding  out  and  employing  thoae  meana  of  gratifying  their 
paarinni!  which  have  been  left  open  to  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubt* 
cd  whether  the  American  legialatora^  when  they  rendered  a  collision 
LetwecM  the  two  sovereignties  less  probable,  dertroyed  the  caoseaof 
such  a  misfortune.  But  it  may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
unable  to  ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  federal  element  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  Union  is  poasessed  of  money  and  of  troopa,  but 
the  affections  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  the  boaom  of  thei 
states.  The  soverdgnty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  bemg,  which 
is  connected  with  but  few  external  objecfp ;  the  soverdgnty  ot  the 
states  is  hourly  perceptible^  easily  understood,  constantly  active ; 
and  if  the  former  is  of  recent  creation,  the  latter  is  coeval  with  the 
people  itself.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  factitious,  that  of 
the  states  is  natural,  and  derives  its  existence  from  its  own  ample 
influence,  like  the  authority  of.  a  parent    The  supreme  power  of 

Oliio,  and  the  purchasers  firom  the  Union,  and  not  in  the  names  of  Ohio  and  the  Unioa. 
But  what  would  become  of  this  legal  fiction  if  the  federal  purchaser  was  confirmed  fai 
bis  r^ht  by  the  courts  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  competitor  was  ordered  to  retain 
possession  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state  of  Ohio  ? 

[The  difficulty  supposed  by  the  author  in  this  note  is  imaginary.  The  question  of 
title  to  the  lands  in  the  case  put,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution,  treaties,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  decision  in  the  state  court  adverse  to  the  cUim  or 
title  set  up  under  those  laws,  must,  by  the  very  words  of  tlie  constitution  and  of  the 
judiciary  act,  be  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decision  is  final. 

The  remarks  in  the  text  of  this  page  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government 
of  the  Union,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of  republican  or  democratic  govern- 
ment,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  a  federal  system.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed 
by  the  author,  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  aggrieved  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  operation  of  any  law,  the  same  diffi* 
calty  would  arise  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  state  as  those  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
SQch  instances  of  the  total  incfficacy  of  state  laws,  are  not  wanting.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  republics  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  execute  the  laws.  If  they 
uill  not  enforce  them,  there  is,  so  far,  an  end  to  the  government,  for  it  possesses  no 
power  adequate  to  the  control  of  the  physical  power  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  a  republican  government  must  be  administered  by 
the  people  themselves.  They,  and  they  alone,  must  execute  the  laws.  And  hence, 
the  first  principle  in  such  governments,  that  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  without 
which  no  other  can  exist,  is  and  must  be,  obedience  to  the  existing  laws  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  vital  condition  of  the  social  compact.  He 
who  claims  a  dispensing  power  for  himself,  by  which  he  suspends  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  his  own  case,  is  worse  than  a  usurper,  for  he  not  only  tramples  under  foot  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  but  violates  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  he  has  given  to 
his  fellow>citizens,  and  h-is  received  from  them,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  laws  con* 
stitutionally  enacted  ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  pledge,  his  own  personal  rights  and 
acquisitions  are  protected  by  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity. — American  Editor,} 
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the  nation  only  affects  a  few  of  the  chief  interests  of  society  ;  it 
represents  a:n  immense  Ixit  remote  coontry,  and  claims  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  is  vague  and  ill-defined  ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
states  controls  every  individual  citizen  at  every  hour  and  in  all  cir^ 
cumstances ;  it  protects  his  property,  his  freedom,  and  his  life ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  prejudices  of 
local  and  familiar  attachment  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  can- 
not doubt  the  superiority  of  a  power  which  is  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  that  renders  the  love  of  one's  native  country 
instinctive  to  the  human  heart. 

Since  legislators  are  unable  to  obviate  such  dangerous  collisions 
as  occur  between  the  two  sovereignties  which  co-exist  in  the 
federal  system,  their  first  object  must  be,  not  only  to  dissuade  die 
confederate  states  firom  warfare,  but  to  encourage  such  institutions 
as  may  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  federal  compact  cannot  be  lasting  unless  there  exists  in  the 
conmiunities  which  are  leagued  together,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
ducements to  union  which  render  their  common  dependance  agree- 
able, and  the  task  of  the  government  light ;  and  that  system  can- 
not succeed  without  the  presence  of  favorable  circumstances  added 
to  the  influence  of  good  laws.  All  the  peoples  which  have  ever 
formed  a  confederation  have  been  held  together  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  common  interests,  which  served  as  the  intellectual  ties  of 
association. 

But  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  man  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  his  immediate  interest.  A  certain  uniformity 
of  civilization  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  durability  of  a  confedera- 
tion, than  a  uniformity  of  interests  in  the  states  which  compose  it 
In  Switzerland  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  canton  oi 
Uri  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  is  equal  to  that  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and,  properly  speaking,  Switzerland 
has  never  possessed  a  federal  government.  The  union  between 
these  two  cantons  only  subsists  upon  the  map;  and  their  discrepances 
would  soon  be  perceived  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  a  central 
authority  to  prescribe  the  same  laws  to  the  whole  territory. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
support  the  federal  government  in  America,  is  that  the  states  have 
not  only  ^milar  interests,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  tongue, 
but  that  they  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  dvilization ;  which 
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aliB'St  alwajrs  renders  a  uoioii  feasible.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Eanpnu  natton,  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  which  does  nat  pre- 
sent lees  tuufonuit}'  in  its  didereal  provinces  than  tlie  American  peo- 
ple, which  occupies  a  territor)'  as  extensire  as  one  half  of  Europe. 
TltedistaDcc  from  the  state  of  Maine  to  that  of  Georgia  is  reckooed 
■t  about  one  thousand  miles  j  but  the  difference  between  iKecivili- 
tatioo  of  Maine  and  that  of  Georgia  is  shghtcr  than  the  difTerence 
between  the  habits  of  Normandj  and  those  of  Britany.  Maine 
and  Georgia,  which  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  great 
empire,  are  conseijuently  in  the  natural  possession  of  more  real  in- 
ducements to  form  a  confederaiion  than  Normandy  and  Britany, 
whidi  are  only  separated  by  a  bridge. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country  contributed  to  increase 
tbe  lacilities  which  the  American  legislalors  derived  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  adoption  and  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  system  are 
mainly  attributable. 

The  roost  important  occurrence  which  can  mark  the  annals  of  a 
people  is  the  fareakiog  out  of  a  war.  In  war  a  people  slru^tes 
with  the  energy  of  a  single  man  against  foreign  nations,  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  very  existence.  The  skill  of  a  government,  the  good 
wnse  of  the  community,  and  the  natural  fondness  which  men  enter- 
tain for  their  comitry,  may  sufhce  to  maintain  peace  in  the  interior 
d  a  district,  and  to  favour  its  internal  prosperity ;  but  a  nation  can 
only  carry  on  a  great  war  at  the  cost  of  more  numerous  and  more 
painful  sacrifices;  and  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  men  will 
of  their  own  accord  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  stale,  is  to 
betray  an  ignorance  of  mankind.  All  the  peoples  which  have  been 
obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  serious  warfare  have  consequently 
been  led  to  augment  the  power  of  their  government.  Those  which 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  have  been  subjugated.  A  long 
war  almost  always  places  nations  in  the  wretched  alternative  of 
being  abandoned  to  ruin  by  defeat,  or  to  despotism  by  success. 
War  therefore  renders  the  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  a  govern- 
ment most  palpable  and  most  alarming  j  aud  I  have  shown  that  the 
inherent  defect  of  federal  governments  is  that  of  being  weak. 

The  federal  system  is  not  only  deficient  in  every  kind  of  central- 
'Ked  ad 'II  in  i  strati  on,  but  the  central  government  itself  is  imperfectly 
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organized,  w'.  ich  is  invariably  sn  influential  janse  of  inferiority 
when  the  nntion  is  opposed  to  other  countriea  which  are  thansehrt 
governed  by  a  single  authority.  In  the  federal  constitution  of  Oe 
Jnited  Stnles.by  which  the  centra}  govemment  possesses  mrae  real 
ibrce,  this  evil  is  still  extremely  sensible.  An  example  will  illus- 
trate the  case  to  the  reader. 

The  constiiutinn  confers  upon  congress  the  right  of  "calling  forth 
nulitia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions;"  and  another  article  declares  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  the  comrnBmlfr-lnH.hiof  of  the  militia.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  president  ordered  the  militia  of  the  oortbem  states 
to  march  to  the  frontiers;  but  Conncciicul  and  Massachusetts, 
^ose  interests  were  impaired  by  the  war,  refused  to  obey  the 
conunand.  They  argued  that  the  constitution  authorizes  the  federal 
government  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  in-  ' 
radon,  but  that  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  neither  invaaon 
nor  insurrection.  They  added,  that  the  same  constitution  which 
conferred  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  calling  forth  the  militia,  re- 
served to  the  states  that  of  naming  the  officers ;  and  that  conse- 
quently (a$  they  understood  the  clause)  no  officer  of  the  Union  had 
any  right  to  command  the  militia,  even  during  war,  except  the 
president  in  person :  and  in  this  case  they  were  ordered  to  join  an 
army  commanded  by  another  individual.  Tliese  absurd. and  pemi- 
dous  doctrines  received  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  governors  and 
legislative  bodies,  but  also  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  both  states ; 
and  the  federal  government  was  constrained  to  raise  elsewhere  the 
troops  which  it  required.* 

The  only  safeguard  which  the  American  Union,  with  all  the 
relative  perfection  of  its  laws,  possesses  against  the  dissolution 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  great  war,  lies  in  its  probable  ex- 
emption from  that  calamity.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
continent,  which  offers  a  boundless  field  for  human  industry,  the 

•  Knl'i  Commenuripfl,  Tf.V  i..  p.  r:i\.  I  la™  aelrcicd  u  eDmple  whith  rrUtn 
to.tinie  posKnor  loi'  .  ,,  .  f  i;.,.  prwent  can. tilt. Hon.     If  I  h.d  gone 

I«ckuth<d>jtorihc        ■    '-.  ■h.TBpTen  .till  more. InkihgiBMinwt. 

Th«  whole  oiiion  vu  .1  thai  iLme  in  ■  sute  of  enihnnulic  eidtemtnl ;  the  reTolo- 
«*«>  ■■"s  '•",  ■    !      ■.  B  mi»  *bD  vu  ihe  idol  of  the  people ;  bat  at  that  Terj 

petio.l<''ii,gr..-!i..].L....LS  the  iralh,  no  r«oorce.  «  «ll  .1  iU  dhipoml.  Troops  mJ 
mnnibn^^r^  f-.r|«.iii»llv  wani.iig.    The  bat  detiwd  projecU  failed  in  Ihe  eieculioa, 


Union  is  almost  as  much  insulated  from  the  wo)'ld  as  if  its  frontiere 
were  girt  by  the  ocean.  Canada  contains  only  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  its  population  is  dii-ided  into  two  inimical  nations.  The 
rigor  of  the  climate  limits  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  shuts 
up  its  ports  during  the  six  months  of  winter.  From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  savage  tribes  are  lo  be  met  wilh,  which  re- 
tire, perishing  in  their  retreat,  before  six  thoiLsand  soldiers.  To  the 
south,  the  union  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  empire  of  Mexico  • 
and  it  is  thence  that  serious  hostilities  may  one  day  be  expected  to 
arise.  But  for  a  long  while  to  come,  the  unciriJized  state  of  the 
Mexican  community,  the  depravity  of  its  morals,  and  its  extreme 
poverty,  will  prevent  that  country  from  ranking  high  among  na- 
tions. As  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  are  too  dislant  to  be 
fonnidable." 

The  great  advantage  of  ihe  United  States  does  not,  then,  consist 
n  a  federal  constitution  which  allows  them  to  carry  on  great  wars, 
but  in  a  geographical  position,  which  renders  such  enterprises 
improbable. 

No  one  can  be  more  inclined  than  I  am  myself  to  appreciate  the 
Klvantages  of  the  federal  system,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
combinations  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man. 
I  envy  the  lot  of  those  nations  which  have  been  enabled  lo  adopt 
it;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  confederate  peoples  could  main- 
tain a  long  or  an  equal  contest  with  a  nation  of  similar  strength  in 
which  the  government  should  be  centralized,  A  people  which 
should  diride  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  powers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
by  that  very  act,  abdicate  its  power,  and  perhaps  its  existence  and 
its  name.  But  such  is  the  admirable  position  of  the  New  World, 
that  man  has  no  other  enemy  than  himself;  and  that  in  order  to 
be  happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosper'ly 
and  the  knowledge  of  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

I  HAVE  hitherto  examined  the  institutions  of  the  United  States ;  I 
have  passed  their  legislation  in  review,  and  I  have  depicted  the 
present  characteristics  of  political  society  in  that  country.  But  a 
sovereign  power  exists  above  these  institutions  and  beyond  these 
characteristic  features,  which  may  destroy  or  modify  them  at  its 
pleasure ;  I  mean  that  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be  shown  in 
what  manner  this  power,  which  regulates  the  laws,  acts  :  its  pro- 
pensities and  its  passions  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
secret  springs  which  retard,  accelerate,  or  direct  its  irre^stible 
course ;  and  the  effects  of  its  unbounded  authority,  with  the  destiny 
which  is  probably  reserved  for  it. 


WHY    THE    PEOPLE    MAY    STRICTLY    BE    SAID    TO    GOVERN    IN   THE 

UNITED    STATES. 


In  America  the  people  appoints  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power,  and  furnishes  the  jurors  who  punish  all  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  American  institutions  are  democratic,  not  only  in  their 
principle  but  in  all  their  consequences ;  and  the  people  elects  its 
representatives  directly ,  and  for  the  most  part  annually^  in  order  to 
ensure  their  dependance.  The  people  is  therefore  the  real  directing 
power ;  and  although  the  form  of  government  is  representative,  it 
IS  evident  that  the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  the  interests,  and  even 
die  passions  of  the  community  are  hindered  by  no  durable  obstacles 
from  exercising  a  perpetual  influence  on  society.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  is  the 
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case  in  all  the  counlries  in  which  the  people  is  supreme.  This 
majority  is  principally  composed  of  peaceable  citizens,  who,  either 
by  inclination  oi  by  interest,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  But  they  are  surrounded  by  the  incessant  agita- 
tion of  parties,  which  attempt  to  ^ain  their  co-operation  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  support. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARTIES   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Ureat  Dirisioa  to  be  made  between  Parties. — ^Parties  which  are  to  each  other  as  rital 
Nations.— Parties  properly  so  called  .—Difference  between  great  and  small  Partiea. 
— ^Epochs  which  produce  them. — ^Their  Characteristics. — America  has  had  great 
Parties.— They  are  extinct.— Federalists. — Republicans. — Defeat  of 'the  Federalists 
— ^Difficulty  of  creating  Parties  in  the  United  States. — ^What  is  done  with  this  Inten- 
tion.— ^Aristocratic  and  democratic  Character  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parties. — Strug- 
gle of  General  Jackson  against  the  Bank. 

A  GREAT  division  must  be  made  between  parties.  Some  countries 
are  so  large  that  the  different  populations  which  inhabit  them  have 
contradictory  interests,  although  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  same 
government ;  and  they  may  thence  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oppo- 
ation.  In  this  case  the  different  fractions  of  the  people  may  more 
properly  be  considered  as  distinct  nations  than  as  mere  parties ;  and 
if  a  dvil  war  breaks  out,  the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  rival  peoples 
rather  than  by  factions  in  the  state. 

But  when  the  citizens  entertain  different  opinions  upon  subjects 
which  affect  the  whole  country  alike,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
prindples  upon  which  the  government  is  to  be  conducted,  then  dis- 
tinctions arise  which  may  correctly  be  styled  parties.  Parties  are 
a  necessary  evil  in  free  governments;  but  they  have  not  at  all 
times  the  same  character  and  the  same  propensities. 

At  certsun  periods  a  nation  may  be  oppressed  by  such  insupport- 
able evils  as  to  conceive  the  design  of  effecting  a  total  change  in 
its  political  constitution;  at  other  times  the  mischief  lies  still 
deeper,  and  the  existence  of  society  itself  is  endangered.  Such  are 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  and  of  great  parties.  But  between 
these  epochs  of  misery  and  of  confusion  there  are  periods  during 
which  human  society  seems  to  rest,  and  mankind  to  make  a  pause. 
This  pause  is,  indeed,  only  apparent;  for  time  does  not  stop  its 
course  for  nations  any  more  than  for  men;  they  are  all  advancing 
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^.        toward  a  goal  with  which  they  are  unacquainted ;  and  we  oni^ 
Jf  imagine  them  to  be  stationary  when  their  progress  escapes  our  ob- 

serration ;  as  men  who  are  going  at  a  foot  pace  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing still  to  those  who  run. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  social  and  political  constitution  of 
nations  are  so  slow  and  so  insensible,  that  men  imagine  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  a  final  state ;  and  the  human  mind,  believing 
itself  to  be  firmly  based  upon  certain  foundations,  does  not  esctend 
its  researches  beyond  the  horizon  which  it  descries.  These  are  the 
times  of  small  parties  and  of  intrigue. 

The  political  parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  wjiich  cling 
to  principles  more  than  to  consequences ;  to  general,  and  not  to 
especial  cases ;  to  ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are  usually 
distinguished  by  a  nobler  character,  by  more  generous  passions, 
more  genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and  open  conduct  than 
the  others.  In  them,  private  interest,  which  always  plays  the 
chief  part  in  political  passions,  is  more  studiously  veiled  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good;  and  it  may  even  be  sometimes 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  very  person  whom  it  excites  and 
impels. 

Minor  parties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  deficient  m 
political  faith.  As  they  are  not  sustained  or  dignified  by  a  lofty 
purpose,  they  ostensibly  display  the  egotism  of  their  character  in 
their  actions.  They  glow  with  a  factitious  zeal ;  their  language 
is  vehement,  but  their  conduct  is  timid  and  irresolute.  The  means 
they  employ  are  as  wretched  as  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  a  calm  state  of  things  succeeds  a  violent  rev- 
I  olution,  the  leaders  of  society  seem  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  the 

powers  of  the  human  mind  to  lie  concealed.  Society  is  convulsed 
by  great  parties,  by  minor  ones  it  is  agitated ;  it  is  torn  by  the 
former,  by  the  latter  it  is  degraded  ;  and  if  these  sometimes  save 
it  by  a  salutary  perturbation,  those  invariably  disturb  it  to  no  good 
end. 

America  has  already  lost  the  great  parties  which  once  divided 

the  nation ;   and  if  her  happiness  is  considerably  increased,  hei 

i'  morality  has  suffered  by  their  extinction.     When  the  war  of  in- 

I  dependence  was  terminated,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  govern- 

I  ment  were  to  be  laid  down,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
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opinions  —  two  opinions  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  which 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the 
names  which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  communities  —  the  one 
tending  to  limit,  the  other  to  extend  indefinitely,  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  conflict  of  these  two  opinions  never  assumed  that 
degree  of  violence  in  America  which  it  has  frequently  displayed 
elsewhere.  Both  parties  of  the  Americans  were  in  fact  agreed 
upon  the  most  essential  points ;  and  neither  of  them  had  to  destroy 
a  traditionary  constitution,  or  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  society, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  own  triumph.  In  neither  of  them,  conse- 
quently, were  a  great  number  of  private  interests  affected  by  suc- 
cess or  by  defeat ;  but  moral  principles  of  a  high  order,  such  as  the 
love  of  equality  and  of  independence,  were  concerned  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  they  sufficed  to  kindle  violent  passions. 

The  party  which  desired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  apply  its  doctrines  more  especially  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Union,  whence  it  derived  its  name  oi  federal.  The  other 
party,  which  affected  to  be  more  exclusively  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  took  that  of  republican.  America  is  the  land  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  federalists  were  always  in  a  minority;  but  they 
reckoned  on  their  side  almost  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
called  forth  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  their  moral  influence 
was  very  considerable.  Their  cause  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  ruin  of  the  confederation  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the  federalists  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  transient  disposition  of  the  multitude.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  were  able 
to  apply  some,  though  not  all,  of  their  principles ;  for  the  hostile 
current  was  becoming  from  day  to  day  too  violent  to  be  checked 
or  stemmed.  In  1801  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  president ;  and  he  in- 
creased the  influence  of  their  party  by  the  weight  of  his  celebrity, 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  immense  extent  of  bis  popu- 
larity. 

The  means  by  which  the  federalists  had  maintained  their  position 
were  artificial,  and  their  resources  were  temporary  :  it  was  by  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  leaders  that  they  had  risen  to  power. 
When  the  republicans  attained  to  that  lofty  station,  their  opponents 
were  overwhelmed  by  utter  defeat.    An  immense  majority  declared 
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lUdf  againit  the  retiring  party,  and  (he  federalislB  found  thenmlvia 
an  80  tmall  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  deipaired  of  their  future 
MooeM.  From  that  moment  the  republican  or  deooocratic  party 
iias  proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  it  has  acquired 
absolute  supremacy  in  the  country.  The  federalists,  perceiTing 
that  they  were  vanquished  without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 
joidst  of  the  nation,  fell  into  two  divinons,  of  which  one  joined  the 
▼ictorious  republicans,  and  the  other  abandoned  its  rallying  point 
and  its  name.  Many  years  have  already  elapsed  since  tiiey  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  party. 

The  accesrion  of  the  federalists  to  power  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
•of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
tiie  great  American  Union :  they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities 
«f  their  age  and  of  their  country.  But  whether  their  theories  were 
good  or  badj  they  had  the  defect  of  being  inapplicable,  as  .a  system, 
jko  the  sodety  which  they  professed  to  govern ;  and  that  which 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  sooner  or  later.  But  their  government  gave  the  new  r^ 
public  time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  afterward  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  bad  combated 
A  considerable  number  of  their  principles  were  in  point  of  fact 
imbodied  in  the  political  creed  of  their  opponents ;  and  the  federal 
constitution,  which  subsists  at  the  present  day,  is  a  lasting  monu 
ment  of  their  patriotism  and  their  wisdom. 

Great  political  parties  are  not,  then,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  present  time.  Parties,  indeed,  may  be  found  which 
threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Union ;  but  there  are  none 
which  seem  to  contest  the  present  form  of  government,  or  the 
present  course  of  society.  The  parties  by  which  the  Union  is  men- 
aced do  not  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  but  upon  temporal  inter- 
ests. These  interests  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  rival  nations  rather  than  parties. 
Thus,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  north  contended  for  the  system 
of  commercial  prohibition,  and  the  south  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  simply  because  the  north  is  a  manufacturing,  and  the 
south  an  agricultural  district ;  and  that  the  restrictive  system 
which  was  profitable  to  the  one,  was  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  great  parties,  the  United  States  abound  with 
lesser  controversies ;  and  public  opinion  is  divided  into  a  thousand 
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minute  shades  of  difference  upon  questions  of  very  little  moment 
The  pains  which  are  taken  to  create  parties  are  inconceivable,  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  religious  animosity,  because  all  religion  is  respected,  and  no 
sect  is  predominant ;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  rank,  because  the  peo- 
ple is  everything,  and  none  can  contest  its  authority  ;  lastly,  there 
is  no  public  misery  to  serve  as  a  means  of  agitation,  because  the 
physical  position  of  the  country  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  industryt 
that  man  is  able  to  accomplish  the  most  surprising  undertakings 
with  his  own  native  resources.  Nevertheless,  ambitious  men  are 
interested  in  the  creation  of  parties,  since  it  is  difficult  to  eject  a 
person  from  authority  upon  the  mere  ground  that  his  place  is  covet- 
ed by  others.  The  skill  of  the  actors  in  the  political  world  lies, 
therefore,  in  the  art  of  creating  parties.  A  political  aspirant  in  the 
United  States  begins  by  discriminating  his  own  interest,  and  by 
calculating  upon  those  interests  which  may  be  collected  around, 
and  amalgamated  with  it ;  he  then  contrives  to  discover  some  doc- 
trine or  some  principle  which  may  suit  the  purposes  of  this  new 
association,  and  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  party 
and  to  secure  its  popularity  :  just  as  the  imprimatur  of  a  king  was 
in  former  days  incorporated  with  the  volume  which  it  authorized, 
but  to  which  it  nowise  belonged.  When  these  preliminaries  are 
terminated,  the  new  party  is  ushered  into  the  political  world. 

All  the  domestic  controversies  of  the  Americans  at  first  appear 
to  a  stranger  to  be  so  incomprehensible  and  so  puerile,  that  he  is 
at  a  loss  whether  to  pity  a  people  which  takes  such  arrant  trifles 
in  good  earnest,  or  to  envy  that  happiness  which  enables  it  to  dis- 
cuss them.  But  when  he  comes  to  study  the  secret  propensities 
which  govern  the  factions  of  America,  he  easily  perceives  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  more  or  less  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  divisions  which  have  always  existed  in  free 
communities.    The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  workings  of  these  j ! 

parties,  the  more  do  we  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  one  is  to 
limit,  and  that  of  the  other  to  extend,  the  popular  authority  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  ostensible  end,  or  even  that  the  secret  aim,  of  * 

American  parties  is  to  promote  the  rule  of  aristocracy  or  democracy  i  i 

in  the  country,  but  I  affirm  that  aristocratic  or  democratic  passions 
may  easily  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all  parties,  and  that,  although 
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they  escape  a  superficial  observation,  they  are  the  maio  point  and 
the  very  soul  of  every  faction  in  the  United  States. 

To  quote  a  recen'  example :  when  the  president  attacVed  the 
bank,  the  country  was  excitwi  and  parties  were  formed ;  the  well- 
informed  classes  ralhed  round  the  bank,  the  common  people  round 
the  president.  Bui  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which  offers  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  most  experienced  statesmen.  The  bank  is  a  great 
eelablishment  which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  whatsoever  it  pleases,  is 
startled  to  meet  with  this  obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community  is  irritated  by 
SO  permanent  an  institution,  and  is  led  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  shaken  and  controlled,  like  all  the  other  institu- 
tt-ms  of  the  country. 
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ESUIINS  OF   THE   ARISTOCRATIC    PARTY   IS    THE    CSITED   STATES. 

Stercl  OppOEitiati  or  wfsltbf  IniiTidualt  (o  Democmcj.— Their  relircmenl^-Tlwir 
taile  for  ncliisiie  Plensures  iind  for  Luxury  nt  Homf.— Their  Simplicily  Abroiid.— 
Tb«ii  aflKled  CaDdeiceaiion  toward  the  People. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  people  among  which  various  opinions 
prevail,  that  the  balance  of  the  several  parties  is  lost,  and  one  of 
them  obtains  an  irresistible  preponderance,  overpowers  all  obsta- 
cles, harasses  its  opponents,  and  appropriates  all  the  resources  of 
sodety  to  its  own  purjwses.  The  vanquished  citizens  despair  of 
success,  and  they  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  in  silence  and  in  a 
general  apathy-  The  nation  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
principle,  and  the  prevailing  party  assumes  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  and  unanimity  to  the  country.  But  this  apparent 
unanimity  is  merely  a  cloak  to  alarming  dissecans  and  perpetual 
opposition. 


This  is  precisely  what  oocmred  in  Ameiici;  when  the  demo* 
cratic  party  got  the  upper  hand,  it  took  exdnsive  possesnon  of  tin 
ocmdnct  of  affairs,  and  fifom  &at  time  the  laws  and  the  costoms  of 
society  have  been  adapted  to  its  caprices.  At  the  present  day  the 
more  affluent  classes  of  society  are  so  entirely  removed  from  the 
direction  of  political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  that  wealth,  far 
from  conferring  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  power,  is  rather  an  ob* 
Stacle  than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it  The  wealthy  members  ot 
the  community  abandon  the  lists,  through  unwillingness  to  contend, 
and  frequently  to  contend  in  vain,  against  the  poorest  classes  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  concentrate  all  their  enjoyments  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  whane  they  occupy  a  rank  which  cannot  be 
assumed  in  public;  and  they  constitute  a  private  society  in  the 
state,  which  has  its  own  tastes  and  its  own  pleasures.  They  sub* 
mit  to  this  state  of  things  as  an  irremediable  evil,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  galled  by  its  continuance ;  it  is 
even  not  unconmion  to  hear  them  laud  the  delights  of  a  republican 
government,  and  tbe  advantages  of  democratic  institutions  when 
they  are  in  public  Next  to  hating  their  enemies,  men  are  most 
inclined  to  flatter  them. 

Mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  citizen,  who  is  as  anxious  as  a 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  to  conceal  his  wealth.  His  dress  is  plain, 
his  demeanor  unassuming ;  but  the  interior  of  bis  dwelling  glitters 
wi&  luxury,  and  none  but  a  few  chosen  guests  whom  he  haughtily 
styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary.  No 
European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  his  pleasures,  or  more  jealous 
of  the  smallest  advantages  which  his  privileged  station  confers 
upon  him.  But  the  very  same  individual  crosses  the  city  to  reach 
a  dark  counting-house  in  the  centre  of  traffic,  where  every  one  may 
accost  him  who  pleases.  If  he  meets  his  cobbler  upon  the  way, 
they  stop  and  converse ;  the  two  citizens  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
state  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest,  and  they  shake  hands 
before  they  part. 

But  beneath  this  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequious  at* 
tentions  to  the  preponderating  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  entertain  a  hearty  distaste 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  their  country.  The  populace  is 
at  once  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  of  their  fears.  If  the  mal- 
administration of  the   democracy  ever  brings  about  a  revcdiH 
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tionary  crisb,  and  if  monarchical  institutions  ever  become  practi- 
cable in  the  United  States,  the  truth  of  what  I  advance  will  be* 
come  obvious. 

The  two  chief  weapons  which  parties  use  in  order  to  ensure  inc* 
cess,  are  the  pvbticjpress,  and  the  formation  of  amaatiotu. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LIBERTY   OF   THE    PRESS    IN   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Difficulty  of  restraining  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. — Particnltf  reasons  which  somt 
Nations  hare  to  cherish  this  Liberty. — ^The  Liberty  of  the  Press  a  necessary  Con- 
sequence of  the  SoTereignty  of  the  People  as  it  is  understood  in  America. — ^Violent 
Language  of  the  periodical  Press  in  the  United  States. — Propensities  of  the  periodi- 
cal Press. — Illustrated  by  the  United  States. — Opinion  of  tlie  Americans  upon  the 
Repression  of  the  Abuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  by  judicial  Prosecutions. — 
Reasons  for  which  the  Press  is  less  powerful  in  America  than  in  France. 

The  influence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  affect  pohtical 
opinions  alone,  but  it  extends  to  all  the  opinion^  oC  men,  and  it 
modifies  customs  as  well  as  laws.  In  another  part  ef  this  work  I 
shall  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  exercised  upon  civil  society  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  point  out  the  direction  which  it  has  given  to  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  character  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  but  at  present  I  purpose  simply 
to  examine  the  effects  produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
political  world. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  entertain  that  firm  and  complete  attach- 
ment to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  things  that  are  supremely 
good  in  their  very  nature  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  ;  and  I 
approve  of  it  more  from  a  recollection  of  the  evils  it  prevents,  than 
firom  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  it  ensures. 

If  any  one  can  point  out  an  intermediate,  and  yet  a  tenable  posi- 
tion, between  the  complete  independence  and  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  public  expression  of  opinion,  I  should  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  adopt  it;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  this  position.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  correct  the  abuses  of  unlicensed  printing,  and  to 
restore  the  use  of  orderly  language,  you  may  in  the  first  instance 
try  the  offender  by  a  jury ;  but  if  the  jury  acquits  him,  the  opinion 
which  was  that  of  a  angle  individual  becomes  the  opinion  of  the 
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countiy  at  large.  Too  much  and  too  little  has  therefore  hitherto 
been  done ;  if  you  proceed,  you  must  bring  the  delinquent  before 
permanent  magistrates ;  but  even  here  the  cause  must  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  decided ;  and  the  very  principles  which  no  book 
would  have  ventured  to  avow  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  pleadmgs^ 
and  what  was  obscurely  Unted  at  in  a  single  composition  is  then 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  other  publications.  The  language  in 
which  a  thought  is  imbodied  is  the  mere  carcase  of  &e  thought, 
and  not  the  idea  itself;  tribunals  may  condemn  the  form^  but  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  too  subtile  for  their  authority :  too 
much  has  still  been  done  to  recede,  too  little  to  attain  your  end : 
you  must  therefore  proceed.  If  you  establish  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  the  tongue  of  the  public  speaker  will  still  make  itself  heard, 
and  you  have  only  mcreased  the  mischief.  The  powers  of  thought 
do  not  rely,  like  the  powers  of  physical  strength,  upon  the  number 
of  their  mechanical  agents,  nor  can  a  host  of  authors  be  reckoned 
like  the  troops  which  compose  an  army ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authority  of  a  principle  is  often  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  is  expressed.  The  words  of  a  strong- 
minded  man,  which  penetrate  amid  the  passions  of  a  listening 
assembly,  have  more  weight  than  the  vociferations  of  a  thousand 
I  orators ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  in  any  public  place, 

I  the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  free  speaking  was  allowed  in 

I I  every  village.     The  liberty  of  discourse  must  therefore  be  destroyed 

I '  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  this  is  the   necessary  term  of 

.'  your  efforts ;  but  if  your  object  was  to  repress  the  abuses  of  liberty, 

'  j  they  have  brought  you  to  the  feet  of  a  despot.    You  have  been  led 

I,  from  the  extreme  of  independence  to  the   extreme  of  subjection, 

I '  without  meeting  with  a  single  tenable  position  for  shelter  or  repose. 

1  i  There  are  certain  nations  which  have  peculiar  reasons  for  cberish- 

;  ing  the  press,  independently  of  the  general  motives  which  I  have 

!  just  pointed  out     For  in  certain  countries  which  profess  to  enjoy 

|!  the  privileges  of  freedom,  every  individual  agent  of  the  govern- 

ment may  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  since  those  whom  he  op- 
presses cannot  prosecute  him  before  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this 
case  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  merely  a  guarantee,  but  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  which  the  citizens 
possess.  If  the  rulers  of  these  nations  proposed  to  abolish  the  in- 
dependence of  the  press,  the  people  would  be  justified  in  saying 
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«  Give  ub  ttie  ngfat  of  prosecufing  your  offences  before  the  orduarj 
tribunals,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  waive  our  ri^t  of  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.'^ 

But  in  the  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ostensibly  prevails,  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  it  is  absurd.  When  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  co-operate  in  ^e  government  of  society  is  acknowledged,  every 
citizen  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  different  opinions  of  his  cc^mporaries,  and  of  appreciating 
the  different  facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  sov- 
errignty  of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  therefore  be 
lodced  upon  as  correlative  institutions ;  just  as  the  censorship  of 
fhe  press  and  universal  suffrage  are  two  things  which  are  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed,  and  which  cannot  long  be  retained  among  the  in- 
stitufions  of  the  same  people.  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  twelve 
millions  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
dared  to  propose  any  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
first  newspaper  over  which  I  cast  my  eyes,  upon  my  arrival  in 
America,  contained  the  foUowing  article : — 

**  Id  all  this  affair,  the  language  of  Jackson  has  been  that  of  a  heartless 
despot,  sdely  occopied  with  the  preserration  of  his  own  authority.  Ambi- 
tion is  his  crime,  and  it  will  be  his  punishment  too :  intrigue  is  his  nadre 
element,  and  intrigue  will  confound  his  tricks,  and  will  deprive  him  of  his 
power ;  he  governs  by  means  of  corruption,  and  his  immoral  practices  will 
redound  to  his  shame  and  confusion.  His  conduct  in  the  political  arena  has 
been  that  of  a  shameless  and  lawless  gamester.  He  succeeded  at  the  time, 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  approaches,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  disgorge 
hb  winnings,  to  throw  aside  his  false  dice,  and  to  end  his  days  in  some  re- 
tirement, where  he  may  curse  his  madness  at  his  leisure ;  for  repentance 
18  a  virtue  with  which  his  heart  is  likely  to  remain  forever  unacquainted.* 

It  is  not  uncommonly  imagined  in  France,  that  the  virulence  of 
the  press  originates  in  the  uncertain  social  condition,  in  the  political 
excitement,  and  the  general  sense  of  consequent  evil  which  prevail 
in  that  coimtry ;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  as  soon  as  sodety 
lias  resumed  a  certain  degree  of  composure,  the  press  will  abandon 
its  present  vehemence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  causes 
explain  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  ascendency  it  has  acquired 
over  the  nation,  but  that  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence  upon 
die  tone  of  iti  language.    The  periodical  press  appears  to  me  to 
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jc  actuated  by  passions  and  propensities  independent  of  the 
circums lances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  the  present  poGJlion  of 
America  corroborates  this  opinion 

America  is  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  country  of  ihe  whole 
world  which  contains  the  I'ewest  germ^  of  revolution ;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destructive  in  its  principles  than  in  France,  and  it  dis- 
pliijs  the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation. 
Iij  America,  as  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  so 
Strangely  composed  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incoca- 
pntible  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  is  cer- 
tainly much  greater  in  France  than  in  the  United  Slates  ;  though 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prose- 
cution having  been  instituted  against  it.  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  simple  ;  the  Americans  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  apply  it  with  perfect  consistency.  It 
was  neverlheir  intention  to  found  a  permanent  stateof  things  with 
elements  which  undergo  daily  modifications ;  and  there  is  conse- 
(juently  nothing  criminal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  pro- 
vide<l  It  be  not  attended  with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  Tliey 
are  moreover  of  opinion  that  courts  of  justice  are  unable  to  check 
the  abuses  of  the  press  ;  and  thai  as  the  subtilty  of  human  lan- 
guage perpetually  eludes  the  severity  of  judicial  analysis,  offences 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  escape  the  hand  which  attempts  to  appre- 
hend them.  They  hold  that  to  act  with  efficacy  upon  the  press,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  tribunal,  not  only  devoted  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  but  capable  of  surmounting  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  ;  a  tribunal  which  should  conduct  its  proceedings 
without  publicity,  which  should  pronounce  its  decrees  withoat 
assisjnini^  its  motives,  and  punish  the  inlenlions  even  more  than  the 
language  of  an  author.  Whosoever  should  have  Ihe  power  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  tribunal  of  this  kind,  would  waste  his 
time  in  prosecuting  the  liberty  of  the  press;  for  he  would  be  the 
Mpreme  master  of  the  whole  community,  and  he  would  be  as  free 
to  rid  himself  of  the  authors  as  of  their  writings.  In  this  question, 
therefore,  there  is  no  medium  between  servitude  and  extreme 
license  ;  in  order  twenjoy  the  Inesdmablc  benefits  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  evils 
which  it  engenders.     To  expect  to  acquire  the  former,  and  to 
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escape  the  latter,  is  to  cherish  one  of  those  illusions  which  com- 
monly mislead  nations  in  their  times  of  sickness,  when,  tired  with 
faction  and  exhausted  by  effort,  they  attempt  to  combine  hostile 
opinions  and  contrary  principles  upon  the  same  soil. 

The  small  influence  of  the  American  journals  is  attributable  to 
several  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following :  — 

The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all  other  liberty,  is  most  formidable 
when  it  is  a  novelty ;  for  a  people  which  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  places  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  first  tribune  who  arouses  its  attention.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlements ;  moreover,  the  press  cannot  create  human  passions 
by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully  it  may  kindle  them  where 
they  exist.  In  America  politics  are  discussed  with  animation  and 
a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which 
are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  impaired :  but  in  the  United  States  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A  single  glance 
upon  a  French  and  an  American  newspaper  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  on  this  head 
In  France  the  space  allotted  to  commercial  advertisements  is  very 
limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contains  the  discussion 
of  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three  quarters  of  the  enor- 
mous sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments, and  the  remainder  is  frequently  occupied  by  political  in- 
telligence or  trivial  anecdotes :  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that 
one  finds  a  comer  devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  with 
which  the  journalists  of  France  are  wont  to  indulge  their  readers. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  observation,  and  discovered  by  the 
innate  sagacity  of  the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  despots, 
that  the  influence  of  a  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
direction  is  rendered  more  central.  In  France  the  press  combines 
a  twofold  centralization:  almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the 
same  spot,  and  vested  in  the  same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  from 
numerous.  The  influence  of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon 
a  skeptical  nation,  must  be  unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which 
a  government  may  ngn  an  occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Neither  of  these  kinds  of  centralization  exists  in  America.  The 
United  Slates  have  no  metropolis ;  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  country  is  dispersed  abroad,  and  instead  of  radiating 
from  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction;  the  Ameri- 
cans Lave  established  no  central  control  over  the  expression  of 
opinion,  any  more  than  over  the  conduct  of  business.  These  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foresight ;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  be 
granted  to  the  printers,  no  securilies  demanded  from  editors,  as  in 
France,  and  no  stamp  duty  as  in  France  and  England.  The  con- 
settuence  of  this  is  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up  a  newspaper, 
and  a  small  number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
tbe  editor. 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  ap- 
pear in  the  United  Slates  actually  surpasses  belief.  The  most  en- 
lightened Americans  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  press 
to  this  excessive  dissemination ;  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  axiom  of 
political  science  in  that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutralize 
»he  effect  of  public  journals  is  to  multiply  them  indefinitely,  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  truth  which  is  so  self-evident  has  not  already 
been  more  generally  admitted  in  Europe ;  it  is  comprehensible  that 
the  persons  who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions,  by  means  of  the 
press,  should  be  desirous  of  conlining  its  action  to  a  few  powerful 
organs;  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  the  natural  supporters  of  the  laws,  should 
attempt  to  diminish  the  inHuence  of  the  press  by  concentrating  its 
aathority.  The  governments  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the  press 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  knights  of  old  ;  they  are  anxious  to  fiii> 
nish  it  with  the  same  central  power  which  they  have  found  to  be 
80  trusty  a  weapon,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  resist- 
ance to  its  attacks. 

In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own 
newspaper.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  disciphne  nor 
miity  of  design  can  be  communicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and 
each  one  is  consequently  led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  All 
the  political  journals  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  administration  or  against  it;  hut  they  attack  and 
defend  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in 
orming  those  great  currents  of  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most 
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aoiid  obstacles.  TUm  diviaoo  of  the  infliieiioe  ot  the  pnm  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  other  eonsequeiices  which  are  scarcely  less  if-» 
markable.  The  &cility  with  which  journals  can  be  established  in- 
dnces  a  midtitude  of  individuals  to  take  a  part  in  them;  but  aa  the 
extent  of  competition  precludes  the  possibilitj  of  considerable 
profit,  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  number  of  the  pub* 
lie  prints,  that  even  if  they  were  a  source  of  wealth,  writers  of 
ability  could  not  be  found  to  direct  them  alL  The  journalists  of 
the  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a  very  humble  position^ 
with  a  scanty  education,  and  a  vulgar  turn  of  mind.  The  will  of 
the  majority  is  the  most  general  of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certain 
haUts  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each  peculiar  class  of  sf^ 
ciety;  thus  it  dictates  the  etiquette  practised  at  courts  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  journalist  con- 
sist in  a  violent,  but  firequoitly  an  eloquent  and  lofty  manner  qC 
discussing  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habit- 
ual practice  are  only  occasionaL  The  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace ;  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  track  them 
into  private  life,  and  disclose  all  their  weaknesses  and  errors. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  this  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  thought ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  hereafter  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  upon  the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the 
American  people,  but  my  present  subject  exclusively  concerns  the 
political  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  this  extr^ne 
license  of  the  press  tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  individuals  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a  high 
station  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow«citizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  pow&iul 
instrument  which  they  can  use  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  thar  own  advantage.* 

The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  dis- 

*  They  only  write  in  the  papers  when  they  chooie  to  address  the  people  m  their 
own  name ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  caUed  npon  to  repel  calumnious  impnta* 
liioos,  aad  to  ooiract  a  mis-sfalemant  of  fiwts. 
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torting  those  facts,  that  a  journalist  can  conlribule  to  (lie  support  ol 
his  own  views. 

But  although  the  press  is  limited  to  these  resources,  its  influence 
in  America  is  immense.  It  is  the  power  which  impels  the  circula- 
tion of  political  life  through  all  the  districts  of  that  vast  territory. 
Its  eye  is  constantly  open  to  delect  the  secret  springs  of  politic^] 
designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  the  bar  of 
pablic  opinion.  It  rallies  the  interests  of  the  community  round  cer- 
twn  principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt ; 
ftw  it  affords  a  means  of  intercourse  between  parties  which  hear, 
Kod  which  address  each  other,  without  ever  having  been  in  imme- 
diate contact.  When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press 
adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct,  Iheir  influence  becomes  irresistible ; 
and  public  opinion,  when  it  is  perpetually  assailed  from  the  same 
nde,  eventually  yields  to  the  attack.  In  the  United  States  each 
separate  journal  exercises  but  little  authority:  but  the  power  of  ttie 
periodical  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  jir-plrf "  V  ji  i->j|iCi '  j| 
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The  Opmiani  which  sre  ctlabliahfd  m  Ibe  Uniled  Slilei  under  Ihe  Bmpir«  of  Ihc  Lib. 
sriT  of  Ihc  Prea,  are  htuneatly  mgre  firmlf  rooted  thu  those  which  ve  rormril 
elwwhere  under  Iko  Sancuou  of  s  Cenjor. 

In  the  United  Slates  the  democracy  perpetually  raises  fresh  in- 
dividuals to  the  conduct  of  public  atTairs  ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
administration  are  consequently  seldom  regulated  by  the  strict  rules 
of  consistency  or  of  order.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in  society 
are  generally  more  durable  than  in  many  other  countries.  When 
ince  the  Americans  have  taken  up  an  idea,  whether  it  be  well  or 
ill-founded,  nothing  is  more  dilliciill  than  to  eradicate  it  from  theii 
minds.  The  same  tenacity  of  opinion  has  been  observed  in  England, 
where,  for  the  last  cenl'jry,  greater  freedom  of  conscience,  and  more 
invincible  prejudices  have  existed,  than  in  all  the  other  countries  ot 
Europe.   1  attribute  this  consequence  to  a  cause  which  may  at  firsi 
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sight  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  tendency,  namely,  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  The  nations  among  which  this  liberty  exists  are 
as  apt  to  ding  to  their  opinions  from  pride  as  from  conviction.  They 
cherish  them  because  they  hold  them  to  be  just,  and  because  they 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  choosing  them;  and  they  maintain 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  their 
own.     Several  other  reasons  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  man  of  genius,  that  ^'  ignorance  lies  at  the 
two  ends  of  knowledge."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  absolute  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  that  doubt  lies  in  the  middle ;  for  the  human  in- 
tellect may  be  considered  in  three  distinct  states,  which  frequently 
succeed  one  another. 

A  man  believes  implicitly,  because  he  adopts  a  proposition  with- 
out inquiry.  He  doubts  as  soon  as  he  is  assailed  by  the  objections 
which  his  inquiries  may  have  aroused.  But  he  frequently  succeeds 
in  satisfying  these  doubts,  and  then  he  begins  to  believe  afresh :  he 
no  longer  lays  hold  on  a  truth  in  its  most  shadowy  and  uncertain 
form,  but  he  sees  it  clearly  before  him,  and  he  advances  onward  by 
the  light  it  gives  him.* 

When  the  liberty  of  the  press  acts  upon  men  who  are  in  the  first 
of  these  three  states,  it  does  not  immediately  disturb  their  habit  ol 
believing  implicitly  without  investigation,  but  it  constantly  modifies 
the  objects  of  their  intuitive  convictions.  The  human  mind  con- 
tinues to  discern  but  one  point  upon  the  whole  intellectual  horizon, 
and  that  point  is  in  continual  motion.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  revolutions,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  are  sure  to  befall 
those  generations  which  abruptly  adopt  the  unconditional  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  circle  of  novel  ideas  is,  however,  soon  terminated ;  the  torch 
of  experience  is  upon  them,  and  the  doubt  and  mistrust  which  their 
uncertainty  produces,  become  universal.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  will  either  believe  they  know  not  where- 
fore, or  will  not  know  what  to  believe.  Few  are  the  beings  who 
ean  ever  hope  to  attain  that  state  of  rational  and  independent  con- 


*  It  may,  boweyer,  be  doubted  whether  this  rational  and  self^gaiding  conrictioo 
aronfes  at  much  fenrottr  or  entbusiattic  deyotedoess  in  men  as  their  first  dogmatical 
belieC 
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Tiction  which  true  knowledge  can  beget,  in  defiance  of  the  attacln 
of  doubt 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  religious  fervor,  men 
■Dtnetimes  change  their  religious  opinions ;  whereas,  in  tim^  of 
general  skepticism  every  one  clings  lo  his  own  persuasion.  The 
Mine  thing  fakes  place  in  politics  under  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
countries  where  all  the  theories  of  social  science  have  been  contest - 
,  cd  in  their  turn,  the  citizens  who  have  adopted  one  of  them,  stick 
to  it,  not  so  much  because  they  are  assured  of  its  excellence,  as  be- 
cause they  are  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  other.  In  the 
present  age  men  are  not  very  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their  opin- 
ions, but  they  are  rarely  inclined  to  change  them ;  and  there  are 
fewer  martyrs  as  well  as  fewer  apostates. 

Another  still  more  valid  reason  may  yet  be  adduced:  when  no 
abstract  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  certain,  men  cling  to  the  mere 
propensities  and  external  interests  of  their  position,  which  are  nat- 
urally more  tangible  and  more  permanent  than  any  opinions  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution  whether  the  aristocracy  or 
the  democracy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  is  cet^ 
tain  that  democracy  annoys  one  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
aristocracy  oppresses  another  part.  When  the  question  is  reduced 
lo  the  simple  expression  of  the  struggle  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  Ihe  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  perfect'T 
nident  without  farther  controversy. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


POLITICAL    ASSOCIATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Daily  use  which  the  Anglo-Americans  make  of  the  Right  of  Association. — ^Three  kinds 
of  political  Association. — In  what  Manner  the  Americans  apply  the  representative 
Sywtem  to  Associations. — ^Dangers  retnlting  to  the  State. — Great  Conrention  of  1831 
relatiTe  to  the  Tariff.  Legislative  Character  of  this  Convention.  Why  the  nnlim- 
tted  Exercise  of  the  Right  of  Association  is  less  dangerous  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere.  Why  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary.  Utility  of  Associations 
in  a  democratic  People. 
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In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  association  been 
more  successfully  used,  or  more  unsparingly  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
different  objects,  than  in  America.  Beside  the  permanent  associa- 
tions which  are  established  by  law  under  the  names  of  townships, 
cities,  and  counties,  a  vast  number  of  others  are  formed  and  main- 
tained by  the  agency  of  private  individuals. 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  in-  jl 

fancy  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils 
and  the  difficulties  of  life  ;  he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with 
an  eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and  he  only  claims  its  assistance  ., 

when  he  is  quite  unable  to  shift  without  it.     This  habit  may  even  j' 

be  traced  in  the  schools  of  the  rising  generation,  where  the  children 
in  their  games  are  wont  to  submit  to  rules  which  they  have  them-  ij 

selves  established,  and  to  punish  misdemeanors  which  they  have  .1 

themselves  defined.     The  same  spirit  pervades  every  act  of  social  ji 

life.  If  a  stoppage  occurs  in  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  public  is  hindered,  the  neighbours  immediately  constitute  a  m 

deliberative  body  ;  and  this  extemporaneous  assembly  gives  rise  to  ,! 

an  executive  power,  which  remedies  the  inconvenience,  before  any-  « i 

body  has  thought  of  recurring  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  |i 

the  persons  immediately  concerned.  If  the  public  pleasures  are 
concerned,  an  association  is  formed  to  provide  for  the  splendour 
and  the  regularity  of  the  entertainment     Societies  are  formed  to 
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resist  enemies  which  are  exclusively  of  a  moral  nature,  ant!  to  diioin 
isb  the  vice  of  inleraperance :  in  the  United  States  associations  are 
estahlished  to  promote  public  order,  commerce,  industr)',  morality, 
mi  religion  ;  for  there  is  no  end  which  the  human  will,  seconded 
by  the  collective  exertions  of  individuals,  despairs  of  attaining. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  1o  show  the  effects  of  association 
apon  the  course  of  society,  and  I  must  confine  myself  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  political  world.  When  once  the  right  of  association  is 
recognised,  the  citizens  may  employ  it  in  several  different  ways. 

An  association  consists  simply  in  the  public  assent  which  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  give  to  certain  doctrines  ;  and  in  the  engage- 
ment which  they  contract  to  promote  the  spread  of  those  doctrines 
by  their  exertions.  The  right  of  associating  with  these  views  is 
very  analogous  to  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  writing ;  but  societies 
thus  formed  possess  more  authority  than  the  press  When  an  opinion 
is  represented  by  a  society,  il  necessarily  assumes  a  more  exact  and 
explicit  form.  It  numbers  its  partisans,  and  compromises  their  wel- 
fare in  its  cause ;  Ihi-y,  on  the  other  hand,  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  iheir  zeal  is  increased  by  their  number.  An  asso- 
ciation unites  the  efforts  of  minds  which  have  a  tendency  to  diverge, 
in  one  single  channel,  and  urges  them  vigorously  toward  one 
single  end  which  it  points  out. 

The  second  degree  in  the  rightof  association  is  the  power  of  meet- 
ing. When  an  association  is  allowed  to  establish  centres  of  ac- 
tion at  certain  important  points  in  the  country,  its  activity  is  in 
creased,  and  its  influence  extended.  Men  have  the  opportunity  ol 
seeing  each  other  ;  means  of  execution  are  more  readily  combined ; 
and  opinions  are  maintained  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  energy 
which  written  language  cannot  approach- 
Lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  political  association,  there 
is  a  third  degree  :  the  partisans  of  an  opinion  may  unite  in  elec- 
toral bodies,  and  choose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  central 
assembly.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  to  a  party. 

Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  a  society  is  formed  between  individuals  ^ 
professing  the  same  opinion,  and  the  tie  which  keeps  it  together  is 
of  a  purely  intellectual  nature:  in  thesecond  case,  small  assemblies 
are  formed  which  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  party.     Lastly 
in  the  third  case,  they  constitute  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  of 
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die  natioQy  a  government  within  the  government  Their  delegates, 
like  the  real  delegates  of  the  tbajority,  represent  the  entire  coUect-i 
ive  force  of  their  party ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  that 
national  dignity  and  great  influence  which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  making  the  laws ;  but  they  have  the  power  of  attacking 
those  which  are  in  being,  and  of  drawing  up  before  hand  those 
which  they  may  afterward  cause  to  be  adopted. 

If,  in  a  people  which  is  imperfectly  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  which  is  expc^ed  to  violent  political  passions,  a 
deliberating  minority,  which  confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
future  laws,  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  majority, 
I  cannot  but  beUeve  that  public  tranquillity  incurs  very  great  risks 
in  that  nation.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wide  difference  between 
proving  that  one  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  proving 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  difference, 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
»Bich  of  which  affects  to  represent  the  majority.  If,  in  immediate 
/contiguity  to  the  directing  power,  another  power  be  established, 
/  which  exercises  almost  as  much  moral  authority  as  the  former,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  will  long  be  content  to  speak  without 
acting;  or  that  it  will  always  be  restrained  by  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  associations,  which  are  meant  to 
direct,  but  not  to  enforce  opinions,  to  suggest  but  not  to  make  the 
laws. 

The  more  we  consider  the  independence  of  the  press  in  its  prin- 
cipal consequences,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  the  chief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  element  of  freedom  in  the  modern 
world.  A  nation  which  is  determined  to  remain  free,  is  therefore 
right  in  demanding  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this  independence. 
But  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be 
entirely  assimilated  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the 
same  time  less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A 
nation  may  confine  it  within  certain  limits  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  its  self-control ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority. 

In  America  the  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  un« 
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bounded.     An  example  -will  show  in  tJie  clearest  lighl  to  what  an 
extent  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tarifF,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling  in  America ;  (he  tariff  was  not  only  a  y 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able or  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  ijprth.attribuleii  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.  Insomuch,  that 
fin:  a  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani* 
mosities  which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1S31,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  upon  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printmg 
press :  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm ; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
lina alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
■ixty-lhree  delegates.  On  the  1st  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  of 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  public,  and  they  at  once 
assumed  a  legislative  character ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tariff,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which  it  is  declared :  — 

I.  That  congress  had  not  the  right  of  making  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional ; 

n.  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political  | 
BSBOciatioD  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  States,  those  I 
fatal  consequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  else-  J 
where.     The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  England,  and 
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it  has  always  existed  in  America.     So  that  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  manners  and  customs  oi 
the  people.     At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  association  is  be-* 
come  a  necessary  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  party  has  become  preponderant, 
all  the  public  authority  passes  under  its  control ;  its  private  sup- 
porters occupy  all  the  places,  and  have  all  the  force  of  the  admin- 
/       istration  at  tiieir  disposal.     As  the  most  distinguished  partisans  of 
>^  the  other  side  of  the  question  are  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
\which  exclude  them  from  power,  they  require  some  means  of 
establishing  themselves  upon  their  own  basis,  and  of  opposing  the 
moral  authority  of  the  minority  to  the  physical  power  which  dom- 
ineers over  it.    Thus,  a  dangerous  expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a 
still  more  formidable  danger. 

r^  The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  appears  to  me  to  present  such 
extreme  perils  to  the  American  republics,  that  the  dangerous  mea- 
sure which  is  used  to  repress  it,  seems  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.  And  here  I  am  about  to  advance  a  proposition 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said  before  in  speaking  of  ry 
municipal  freedom.  There  are  no  countries  in  which  associations  are^ 
more  needed,  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction,  or  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  prince,  than  those  which  are  democratically  constituted. 
In  aristocratic  nations,  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  natural  associations,  which 
act  as  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  power.  In  countries  in  which 
those  associations  do  not  exist,  if  private  individuals  are  unable  to 
create  an  aiiiiicial  and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them,  I  can 
imagine  no  permanent  protection  agaiiisl  the  most  galling  tyranny ; 
and  a  great  people  paay  be  oppressed  by  a  small  faction,  or  by  a 
single  individual,  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention,  (for  there  are  con- 
ventions of  all  kinds),  which  may  frequently  become  a  necessary 
measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America,  and  one 
which  is  never  looked  forward  to  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the 
country,  without  alarm.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1831,  at  which  the  exertions  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  assembly  tended  to  moderate  its  language,  and  to 
restrain  the  subjects  which  it  treated  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
probable,  in  fact,  that  the  convention  of  1831  exercised  a  very 
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great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  malecontents,  and  [iri'pared 
them  for  the  open  revolt  against  Ihe  conunercia]  laws  of  the  Union, 
which  took  place  in  1832. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  aisociation 
for  political  purposes,  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  is  longest  in 
teaming  how  to  exercise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the  nation  into  an- 
archy, it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that  calamity.  On 
one  point,  however,  this  perilous  liberty  offers  a  security  against 
dangers  of  another  kind ;  in  countries  where  associations  are  free,"" 
secret  societies  are  unknown.  In  America  there  are  nufflerous'~j 
factions,  but  no  conspiracies.         ''  •    '  "'^(  ^^  i  —  *■  " 
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The  most  natural  privilege  of  man,  next  to  the  right  of  acting 
for  himself,  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions  with  those  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acting  in  common  with  them.    1  am  there- 
fore led  to  conclude,  that  the  right  of  association  is  almost  as  in- 
alienable as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.    No  iegislalor  can  attack 
it  without  impairing  the  very  foundations  of  society.    Never! heless,'\ 
if  the  liberty  of  association  is  a  fruitful  source  of  advantages  and  / 
prosperity  to  some  nations,  it  may  be  perverted  or  carried  to  excessr 
by  others,  and  the  element  of  life  may  be  changed  into  an  element 
of  destruciion.    A  comparison  of  the  different  methods  which  asso- 
ciations pursue,  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  managed  with 
discretion,  as  well   as  in  those  where  liberty  degenerates  into  li- 
cense, may  perhaps  be  thought  useful  both  to  governments  and  to 
parlies.     The  greater  part  of  Europeans  look  upon  an  associations 
as  a  weapon  which  is  to  be  hastily  fashioned,  and  immediately  tried  J 
in  the  conflict.     A  society  is  formed  for  discuswon,  but  the  idea  of 
impending  action  prevails  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  it: 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  army ;  and  the  time  given  to  parley,  serves  to  reckon 
np  the  strength  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  host,  alter  which 
they  direct  their  march  against  the  enemy.     Resources  whii-h  he 
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the  iMMmdi  of  the  law  amy  sii^rgigi  themadTes  to  flie  pe^^ 
who  oompofe  it,  as  means,  but  newer  ae  the  only  means,  of  suocev. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of 
association  is  understood  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
citixens  who  form  the  minority  associate,  m  order,  in  the  first  place, 
to  show  their  numerical  strength,  and  so  to  diminish  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  majority ;  and,  m  the  second  place,  to  stimulate 
eompetition,  and  to  discover  those  arguments  which  are  most  fitted 
to  act  upon  the  majority ;  for  they  always  entertain  hopes  of  draw- 
iiMT  over  thdr  opponents  to  their  own  side,  and  of  afterward  dis- 
ming  of  the  supreme  power  in  their  name.  Political  associations 
hok,  the  United  States  are  therefore  peaceable  in  their  intentions,  and 
strictly  legal  in  the  means  which  they  employ ;  and  they  assert 
with  perfect  truth,  that  they  only  aim  at  success  by  lawful  expe- 
dients. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  Americans  and  our- 
selves depends  on  several  causes.  *  InEurope  there  are  numerous 
paities  so  diametrically  opposed  to  th^  ynajn^^^  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  acquire  its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  they  think 
that  fbey  are  sumcientJy  strong  in  themselves  to  struggle  and  to 
defiend  their  cause.  When  a  p^Ety  of  this  kind  forms  an  association, 
its  object  is,  not  to  conquer,  but  to^ht  In  America,  the  iijdividuals 
who  hold  opinions  very  much  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority,  are 
no  sort  of  impediment  to  its  power;  and  all  other  parties  hope  to 
win  it  over  to  their  own  principles  in  the  end.  The  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  impos- 
siUlity  which  excludes  great  parties  from  acquiring  the  majority. 
jkn  a  country  like  the  United  States,  in  which  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  mere  differences  of  hue,  the  right  of  association  may  re- 
inain  unrestrained  without  evil  consequences.  The  inexperience  of 
Boany  of  the  European  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  leads  them 
only  to  look  upon  the  liberty  of  association  as  a  right  of  attacking  the 
government  The  first  notion  which  presents  itself  to  a  party,  as 
wdl  as  to  an  individual,  when  it  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of 
ito  own  strength,  is  that  of  violence :  the  notion  of  persuaaon 
arises  at  a  later  period,  and  is  only  derived  from  experience.  The 
Eoglidi,  who  are  divided  into  parties  which  differ  most  essentially 
firom  each  other,  rarely  abuse  the  right  of  association,  because  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  exercise  it    In  France,  the  passion 
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for  war  is  so  intense  that  there  is  no  uacIertaLing  so  mad,  or  ao  in> 
jorious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  that  a  man  does  not  consider 
himself  honoured  in  defending  it,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

But  pcrhaiM  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  excesses  of  political  association  in  the  United  Slates  is 
universal  suflVage.  In  countries  in  which  universal  sulfrage  exists, 
the  majority  is  never  doubtful,  because  neilher  party  can  pretend  to 
represent  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  not  voted.  The 
BSBodations  which  are  formed  are  aware,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  that  Ihey  do  not  represent  the  majority ;  this  is,  indeed,  a 
rendition  inseparable  from  their  existence;  for  if  they  did  repre- 
sent the  preponderating  power,  they  would  change  the  law  insteadi 
of  soliciting  its  reform.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  moraM 
influence  of  the  government  which  they  attack  is  very  much  in/ 
creased,  and  their  own  power  is  very  much  enfeebled. 

In  Europe  there  are  few  associations  which  do  not  affect  to  rep- 
resent the  majority,  or  which  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  it. 
This  conviction  or  this  pielension  tends  to  augmunt  their  force 
amazingly,  and  contributes  no  less  to  legalize  their  measures. 
Violence  may  seem  to  be  excusable  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed right.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  human  laws,  that 
extreme  liberty  sometimes  corrects  abuses  of  license,  and  that  ex- 
treme democracy  obviates  the  dangers  of  democratic  government. 
In  Europe,  associations  consider  themselves,  in  some  degree,  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the  people,  which  is  unable  to 
speak  for  itself.  In  America,  where  they  only  represent  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  they  argue  and  they  petition. 

The  means  which  the  associations  of  Europe  employ,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  er.d  which  they  propose  lo  obtain.  As  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  these  bodies  is  to  ad,  and  not  to  debate,  to  fight 
rather  than  to  persuade,  they  are  naturally  ted  to  adopt  a  form  of 
organization  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  customs  of  civil  bodies, 
and  which  assumes  the  habits  and  the  maxims  of  military  life. 
They  centralize  the  direction  of  their  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  they  intrust  the  power  of  the  whole  party  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  leaders. 

The  members  of  these  associations  reply  to  a  watchword,  like 
soldiers  on  duty '.  they  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience; 
say  rather,  that  in  uniting  together  they  at  once  abjure  the  exer- 
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cise  of  tbeir  own  judgment  and  free  will ;  and  tbe  tyrannical  con* 
trol,  whicb  these  sodeties  exercise,  is  often  far  more  insupportable 
than  the  authority  possessed  over  society  by  the  government  whicn 
they  attack.  Their  moral  force  is  much  diminished  by  these  ex- 
cesseSy  and  they  lose  the  powerful  interest  which  is  always  excited 
by  a  struggle  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  The  man 
who  in  given  cases  consents  to  obey  bis  fellows  with  servility,  and 
who  submits  his  activity,  and  even  his  opinions,  to  their  control, 
can  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  Americans  have  also  established  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  are  applied  to  their  associations,  but  these  are  in- 
jVariably  borrowed  from  the  forms  of  the  civil  administration.    The 
independence  of  each  individual  is  formally  recognised ;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  members  of  the  association  points,  as  it  does  in  the 
body  of  the  community,  toward  the  same  end,  but  they  are  not 
/obliged  to  follow  the  same  track.     No  one  abjures  the  exercise  of 
(^  his  reason  and  his  free  will ;  but  every  one  exerts  that  reason  and 
\hat  will  for  the  benefit  of  jbl  common  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  xm. 

J'  "'■OTHRNMEKT   OF   THE    DEMOCRACV    IN   AMERICA 

I  AH  ■well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  although  every  expression  which  I  am  about  to  make 
use  of  may  clash,  upon  some  one  point,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  which  divide  my  country,  I  shall  speak  my  opinion 
with  the  most  perfect  openness. 

In  Europe  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  the  true  character  and 
Uie  more  permanent  propensities  of  democracy,  because  in  Europe 
two  conflicting  principles  exist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  attri- 
Irate  to  the  principles  themselves,  and  what  to  refer  to  the  passions 
which  they  bring  into  collision.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
America ;  there  the  people  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  and  it  has 
no  perils  to  dread,  and  no  injuries  to  avenge.  In  America,  democ- 
racy is  swayed  by  its  own  free  propensities ;  its  course  is  natural, 
and  its  activity  is  unrestrained :  the  United  States  consequently 
afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  its  real  charac- 
ter. And  ta#no  people  can  this  inquiry  be  more  vitally  interesting 
than  to  the  French  nation,  which  is  blindly  driven  onward  by  a 
daily  and  Irresistible  Impulse,  toward  a  state  of  things  which  may 
prove  dther  despotic  or  republican,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
democratic. 


UNIVERSAL   SCFnUOE- 


I  HAVE  already  observed  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union :  it  consequently  occurs  among  dif- 


terent  populations  wUch  occupy  very  different  portions  in  the  scaie 
of  sodety.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  its  effects  in  <fif 
ferent  localities,  and  among  races  of  men  who  are  nearly  strangers 
to  each  other  by  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  manner 
of  life ;  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  New  England,  in  Georgia  and 
in  Canada.  I  have  remarked  that  universal  suffraore  is  far  from 
producing  in  America  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Europe,  and  that  its  effects 
differ  very  widely  from  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it 


CHOICB  OP  THE   PEOPLE,  AND   INSTINCTIVE    PREFERENCES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

In  tbe  United  States  the  most  talented  Individaals  are  rarely  placed  at  the  Head  of. 
Aflkirs. — ^Reasons  of  this  Pecaliarity. — ^The  RnTj  which  prevails  in  the  lower  Orders 
of  France  against  the  higher  Classes,  is  not  a  French,  but  a  purely  democratic  Sen- 
timent.— ^For  what  Reason  the  most  distinguished  Men  in  America  frequently  so- 
chide  themselres  from  public  Affairs. 

Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  saying  it,  or 
to  say  vnthout  believing  it,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  is,  that  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
men  who  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  They  admit  that 
the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  but  they  aver  that  it  is 
always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  instinctively  designates  those  persons  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  good  wishes,  and  who  are  the  most  fit  to  wield  the  su- 
preme authority.  I  confess  that  the  observations  I  made  in  America 
by  no  means  coincide  with  these  opinions.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  distinguished  talent 
among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment It  b  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  has 
been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has  outstepped  all  its 
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fiinner  limits.  The  rate  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  im- 
pofsible,  notwithstandiQcr  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the 
utelligence  of  the  people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may 
»e  the  fauilities  of  acquiring  information,  whatever  may  be  th» 
pmrusion  of  easy  methods  and  of  cheap  science,  the  human  mino 
can  ne\-er  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devoting  a  consider- 
tble  space  of  time  to  those  objects. 

The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibility  of  subsisting  without  labour  is 
flierefore  the  necessary  boundary  of  intellectual  Improvement.  TTiis 
boundary  is  more  remote  in  some  countries,  and  more  restricted  in 
Others  J  but  it  must  exist  somewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  con- 
atrained  to  work  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  physical  sub- 
sistence, that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  It  retains  its  popular  character. 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  s^^  in  which  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well-informed,  as  ^^BBu^hich  they 
should  all  he  wealthy ;  these  two  difGcuItiea^^^P^^pn^t^n 
as  correlative.  It  may  very  readily  be  admil^nhat  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tbeir 
country ;  nay  more,  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  lower  classes 
are  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  personal  interest 
than  the  higher  oniers;  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible 
for  them  to  discern  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  they 
desire  with  sincerity.  Long  and  patient  observation,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  different  notions,  is  required  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  a  single  individual ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  which  mis- 
leads the  penetration  of  genius  itself  1  The  people  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  ;  its  conclusions  are  hastily  formed  from  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  question. 
Hence  it  ofien  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank,  who  knows 
the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes;  while  its  truest  friends  fre- 
quently fail  in  their  exertions. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  is  not  only  defident  in  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  select  men  really  deserving  of 
its  confidence,  but  it  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inclination  to 
find  them  out     It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  institutions 
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bave  a  very  strong  teodenqr  to  promote  the  feeDiig  of  envy  in  the 
human  heart ;  not  so  much  because  they  afibrd  to  eveiy  one  the 
means  of  rising  to  the  level  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizens^  as  because 
those  means  perpetually  ^disappoint  the  persons  who  employ  them. 
Democratic  institutions  awaken  and  foster  a  passion  for  equaU^ 
which  they  can  never  entirely  satisfy.  This  complete  equality 
eludes  the  grasp  of  the  people  at  the  very  moment  when  it  thinks 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  ^^  flies,''  as  Pascal  says,  '^  with  eternal  flight ;" 
the  people  is  excited  in  the  pursuit  of  an  advantage,  which  is  the 
more  precious  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  unknown, 
or  sufficiently  near  to  be  enjoyed.  The  lower  orders  are  agitated 
by  the  chance  of  success,  they  are  irritated  by  its  uncertainty ;  and 
they  pass  from  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  to  the  exhaustion  of  ill- 
success,  and  lastly  to  the  acrimony  of  disappointment.  Whatever 
transcends  their  own  limits  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their 
desires,  and  there^yio  kind  of  superiority,  however  legitimate  it 
may  be^hichy^rksome  in  their  sight. 

It  MMj^H^^PRed  that  the  secret  instinct,  which  leads  the 
lower  orders  to  remove  their  superiors  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  is  peculiar  to  France.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error ;  the  propensity  to  which  I  allude  is  not  inherent 
in  any  particular  nation,  but  in  democratic  institutions  in  general ; 
and  although  it  may  have  been  heightened  by  peculiar  political 
circumstances,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  cause. 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  is  not  disposed  to  hate  the 
superior  classes  of  society ;  but  it  is  not  very  favourably  inclined 
toward  them,  and  it  carefully  excludes  them  from  the  exercise  of 
authority.  It  does  not  entertain  any  dread  of  distinguished  talents, 
but  it  is  rarely  captivated  by  them ;  and  it  awards  its  approbation 
very  sparingly  to  such  as  have  risen  without  the  popular  support 

While  the  natural  propensities  of  democracy  induce  the  people  to 
reject  the  most  distinguished  citizens  as  its  rulers,  these  individuals 
are  no  less  apt  to  retire  from  a  political  career,  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  retain  their  independence,  or  to  advance  without  de- 
grading themselves.  This  opinion  has  been  very  candidly  set  forth 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  says,  in  speaking  with  great  eulogium 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  empowers  the  executive  to 
nominate  the  judges :  '^  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  men  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office  would  have 
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to.  Auch  reserve  in  their  manners,  and  too  mucli  austerity  in  theii 
priticiples,  for  them  to  be  returned  by  the  majority  at  an  election 
where  universal  suffrage  is  adopted."  Such  were  the  opinions 
which  were  printed  without  contradiction  in  America  in  the  year 
1830! 

1  hold  it  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  universal  suffrage 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  papular  choice  ; 
and  that  whatever  its  advantages  may  be,  this  is  not  one  of  them, 


CAUSES   WHICH    MAY   PARTLY   COBBECT    THESE    TENDENCIES   OF   THE 
DEMOCRACY. 

ConlrRry  Eff^f^'*  poduceil  dd  Pvoplei  u>  w«U  he  on  Individinli  by  grfnl  Dangeri. — 
Wli]r  BO  maBf  dutui^itlicd  Men  slood  il  Ihe  Head  of  Affairs  in  America  fifiy  Ypait 
■gv.— Inflnence  uhich  Ihe  Intclligpnrp  ind  the  Msnnsreofthf  People  cierclM  apon 
iU  Choice.— Eiaihple  of  New  England.— Slaiei  of  itie  BoulhwBSl ^Influence  «t 
eerlaia  Laws  upon  the  Choice  of  the  Peoplu. — Kleclion  by  aa  elected  Bodf. — lu 
Meets  upon  the  Composition  of  the  Senate, 

When  a  state  is  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  the  people  fre- 
quently succeeds  in  selecting  the  citizens  who  are  the  most  able  to 
save  it.  It  has  been  observed  that  man  rarely  retains  his  customary 
level  in  presence  of  very  critical  circumstances ;  he  rises  above,  or 
he  sinks  below,  his  usual  condition,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
nations  at  large.  Extreme  perils  sometimes  quench  the  energy  ot 
a  people  instead  of  stimulating  it;  they  exrile  without  directing  its 
passions ;  and  instead  of  clearing,  they  conftjse  its  powers  of  per 
ception.  The  Jews  deluged  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  temple  with 
the  carnage  of  the  remnant  of  their  host.  But  it  is  more  common, 
both  in  the  case  of  nations  and  in  that  of  individuals,  to  find  ex- 
traordinary virtues  arising  from  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger. 
Great  characters  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices  which 
ire  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  nighl,  are  illuminated  by  the  glare 
of  a  conHagration.  At  those  dangerous  times  genius  no  lonf^er  ab 
stains  from  presenting  itself  in  the  arena ;  and  the  people,  alarmed 
by  the  perils  of  its  situation,  buries  its  envious  passions  in  a 
16 
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short  oblivion.  Great  names  may  then  be  dravn  from  the  turn  of 
an  election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  American  statesmen  of  the 
present  day  are  very  inferior  to  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  cir* 
cumstancesy  as  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  When  America  was 
struggling  in  the  high  cause  of  independence  to  throw  oflf  the  jcke 
of  another  country,  and  when  it  was  about  to  usher  a  new  nation 
into  the  world,  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  were  roused  to  the 
height  which  their  great  efforts  required.  In  this  general  excite- 
ment, the  most  distinguished  men  were  ready  to  forestall  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  people  clung  to  them  for  support,  and 
placed  them  at  its  head.  But  events  of  this  magnitude  are  rare ; 
and  it  is  from  an  inspection  of  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that 
our  judgement  must  be  formed. 

If  passing  occurrences  sometimes  act  as  checks  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  democracy,  the  intelligence  and  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity exercise  an  influence  which  is  not  less  powerful,  and  far 
more  permanent  This  is  extremely  perceptible  in  the  United 
States. 

In  New  England  the  education  and  the  liberties  of  the  communi- 
ties were  engendered  by  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  their 
founders.  Where  society  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  enable  it  to  hold  certain  maxims  and  to  retain  fixed  haUts, 
the  lower  orders  are  accustomed  to  respect  intellectual  superiority, 
and  to  submit  to  it  without  complaint,  although  they  set  at  nought 
all  those  privileges  which  wealth  and  birth  have  introduced  among 
mankind.  The  democracy  in  New  England  consequently  makes  a 
more  judicious  choice  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

But  as  we  descend  toward  the  south,  to  those  states  in  which  the 
constitution  of  society  is  more  modem  and  less  strong,  where  in- 
struction is  less  general,  and  where  the  principles  of  morality,  of 
religion,  and  of  liberty,  are  less  happily  combined,  we  perceive  that 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  in  authority  becotce 
more  and  more  rare. 

Lastly,  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  southwestern  states,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  society  dates  but  from  yesterday,  and  presents 
an  agglomeration  of  adventurers  and  specidators,  we  are  amazed 
at  the  persons  who  are  invested  with  public  authority,  and  we  are 
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led  to  ask  by  what  force,  independent  of  the  legislation  and  of  the 
men  who  direct  it,  the  state  can  be  protected,  and  society  be  made 
to  flourish. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  a  democratic  nature  -n-hich  contriUite, 
nevertheless,  to  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  danf^crous  tendencies 
of  democracy.  On  pntering  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, one  is  struck  by  the  vulvar  demeationr  of  that  great  assem- 
bly. The  eye  frequently  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all  obscure  individuals, 
whose  names  present  no  associations  to  the  mind  :  they  are  mostly 
village-lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in  which  education  is  very 
general,  it  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  write  correctly. 

At  a  few  yards'  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  senate, 
which  contains  within  a  sma!!  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  cele- 
brated men  of  America.  Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  perceived 
in  it  who  does  not  recall  the  idea  rf  an  active  and  illustrious  career: 
the  senate  is  composed  of  eloquent  advocates,  distinguished  generals, 
wi«  magistrates,  and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language  would 
tt  all  times  do  honour  to  the  most  remarkable  parliamentary  de- 
betes  of  Europe. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast,  and  why  are  the 
most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in  one  assembly  rather  Ihnn  in  the 
other  1  Why  is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  ^"ulgarily  and 
its  povertj-  of  talent,  while  the  latter  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  judgement  ?  Both  of  these  assemblies 
emanate  from  the  peo]>Ie ;  both  of  them  arc  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage ;  and  no  voice  has  hitherto  been  heard  to  assert,  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  senate  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  From 
what  cause,  then,  does  so  startling  a  difference  arise?  The  only 
reason  which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for  it  is,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  the  populace  directly,  and 
that  of  the  senate  is  ejected  by  elected  bodies.  The  whole  body  of 
the  citizens  names  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  federal 
constitution  converts  these  legislatures  into  so  many  electoral  bodies, 
which  return  the  members  of  the  senate.  The  senators  are  elected 
by  an  indirect  application  of  universal  suffrage  ;  for  the  legislatures 
which  name  them  are  not  aristocratic  or  privileged  bodies  which 
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exercise  the  electoral  franchise  in  their  own  rights  bat  they  are 
chosen  by  the  totality  of  the  citizens ;  they  are  generally  elected 
every  year,  and  new  members  may  constantly  be  chosen,  who  will 
employ  their  electoral  rights  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public  Bat  this  transmission  of  the  popular  authority  through  an 
assembly  of  chosen  men,  operates  an  important  change  in  it,  by  re* 
fining  its  discretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it  adopts.  Men 
who  ar^  chosen  in  this  manner,  accurately  represent  the  majority  of 
the  nation  which  governs  them ;  but  they  represent  the  elevated 
thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the  generous  pro- 
pensities which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty 
passions  which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it. 

The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  at  which  the  American 
republics  will  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  plan  of  election  by  an 
elected  body  more  frequently  into  their  system  of  representation,  or 
they  will  incur  no  small  risk  of  perishing  miserably  among  the 
shoals  of  democracy. 

And  here  I  have  no  scruple  in  confessmg  that  I  look  upon  this 
peculiar  system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  exer 
dse  of  political  power  to  the  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
Those  thinkers  who  regard  this  institution  as  the  exclusive  weapoa 
of  a  party,  and  those  who  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  of 
it,  seem  to  me  to  fall  into  as  great  an  error  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 
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nm.vl^CB  waiCB  the  ahbricah  dbhucracy  has  exercised 

ON  THE  LAWS  RELATINB  TO  ELECTIONS. 

Whu  Elections  are  nre,  ih*T  npMe  lbs  Stale  to  i  Tiolral  Ciiiis,— When  tbgf  an 
frequent,  they  keep  up  a  -lo^ree  of  feverish  Eicilemenl.— The  American!  hate  pre- 
lenai  Iheeecondoflhejf  Iwo  Evili.— Mnwhllily  of  Iha  Lswi.— Opiniona  of  HaniU- 
tm  ind  JeSvtijOD  ou  Ihu  Subject. 

When  plectiona  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  slate  is  exposed  to 
violent  agitation  every  time  they  take  place.  Parlies  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  a  prize  wbich  is  so  rarely 
within  their  reach ;  and  as  the  evil  is  almost  irremediable  for  the 
the  candidates  who  fail,  the  consequence  of  (heir  disappointed  ambi- 
tion may  prove  most  disastrous :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal 
struggle  can  be  repeated  within  a  short  space  of  time,  the  defeated 
parties  take  patience. 

When  elections  occur  frequently,  this  recurrence  keeps  sodety 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  imparts  a  continual 
instabUity  to  public  affairs. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
revolution,  on  the  other,  to  perpetual  mutability  ;  the  former  system 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  the  latter  is  an 
obstacle  to  all  steady  and  consistent  policy.  The  Americans  have 
preferred  the  second  of  these  evils  to  the  first ;  but  they  were  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  their  instinct  much  more  than  by  their  reason  ; 
for  a  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  (he  characteristic  passions  of  de- 
mocracy. An  extraordinary  mutability  has,  by  Ibis  means,  been 
introduced  into  their  legislation. 

Many  of  the  Americans  consider  the  instability  of  their  laws  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  whose  general  results  are 
beneficial.  But  no  one  in  the  United  States  affects  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  instability,  or  to  contend  that  it  is  not  a  great  evil. 

Hamilton,  after  having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  power  which 
might  prevent,  or  which  might  at  least  impede,  the  promulgation 
of  bad  laws,  adds  :  "  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  pre- 
venting bad  laws  includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objec- 
tion will  have  but  little  weight  with  these  who  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws 
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which  form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our 
government." — (Federalist,  No.  73.) 

And  again,  in  No  62  of  the  same  work,  he  ohserves :  "  The 
facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  which 
our  governments  are  most  liable.*******  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  mutability  in  the  public  councils  arising  from  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  new  members,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  new  election  in 
the  states  is  found  to^change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
measures  which  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
poisons  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself,  and  diminishes  the  attach- 
ment and  reverence  of  the  people  toward  a  political  system  which 
betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity." 

Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  democrat  whom  the  democracy  of 
America  has  as  yet  produced,  pointed  out  the  same  evils. 

"  The  instability  of  our  laws,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
"is  really  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  a  whole  year  should  always  be 
fallowed  to  elapse  between  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final 
pasang  of  it.  It  should  afterward  be  discussed  and  put  to  the 
vote  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more  speedy  decision,  the 
question  should  not  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  both  houses." 


PUBLIC  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE   CONTROL  OF  THE    DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

Simple  Exterior  of  the  American  pablic  Officers. — No  official  Costume. — All  poblie 
Officers  are  remunerated. — Political  Conseqiiences  of  this  System. — ^No  public  Career 
eqpsts  in  America. — Result  of  this. 

Public  officers  in  the  United  States  are  commingled  with  the 
crowd  of  citizens ;  they  have  neither  palaces,  nor  guards,  nor  cere- 
monial costumes.  This  simple  exterior  of  the  persons  in  authority 
is  connected,  not  only  with^the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter, but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  society.    In  the 
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eiliination  of  the  democracy,  a  government  is  not  a  benefit,  but  a 
necessary  evil.  A  certain  degree  of  power  must  bi;  granted  to  pub- 
lic officers,  for  tbey  would  be  of  no  use  without  it.  But  the  osten- 
sible semblance  of  authority  is  by  no  means  indispensable  fo  the 
conduct  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  the  susceptibih^ 
ef  tl>e  public.  The  public  officers  themselves  are  well  aware  that 
they  only  enjoy  the  superiority  over  their  fellow-tilizens,  which 
they  derii'e  from  their  authority,  upon  condition  of  putting  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  whole  community  I^  their  manners.  & 
public  ofUcer  in  the  United  States  is  uniformly  civil,  accessible  to 
all  the  world,  attentive  to  all  requests,  and  obliging  in  all  his  re- 
plies. I  was  pleased  by  these  characteristics  of  a  democratic  gov* 
eniment ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  manly  independence  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  respect  the  office  more  tlian  the  officer,  and  who  are  less 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  authority  than  to  the  man  who  bears 
tfaetn. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  which  costumes  really 
exercise,  in  an  age  hke  that  b  which  we  live,  has  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated.  1  never  perceived  that  a  public  officer  in  Amer- 
ica was  the  less  respected  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
duties  because  bis  own  merit  was  set  off  by  no  adventitious  signs. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peculiar  dress  con- 
tributes to  the  respect  which  public  characters  ought  to  have  for 
their  own  position,  at  least  when  they  are  not  otherwise  inclined  to 
respect  it.  When  a  magistrate  (and  in  France  such  instances  are 
Dot  rare),  indulges  his  trivial  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  prisoner,  or 
derides  a  piedicament  in  which  a  culprit  is  placed,  it  would  be  well 
to  deprive  hini  of  his  robes  of  office,  to  see  whether  he  would  re- 
call some  portion  of  the  natural  dignity  of  mankind  when  be  is  re' 
duced  to  the  apparel  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  democracy  may,  however,  allow  a  certain  show  of  magisterial 
pomp,  and  clothe  its  officers  in  silks  and  gold,  without  seriously 
compromising  its  principles.  Privilegesof  this  kind  are  transitory; 
they  belong  to  the  place,  and  are  distinct  from  the  individual ;  but 
if  public  officers  aie  not  uniformly  remunerated  by  the  state,  the 
public  charges  must  be  intrusted  to  men  of  opulence  and  independ- 
ence, who  constitute  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  people 
still  retains  its  right  of  election,  that  electioa  can  only  be  made 
from  a  certain  class  of  citizens. 
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When  a  democratic  republic  renders  offices  which  had  formerly 
been  remunerated,  gratuitous,  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  that  state 
IS  advancing  to  monarchical  institutions;  and  when  a  monarchy 
begins  to  remunerate  such  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  unpaid,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  it  is  approaching  toward  a  despotic  or  a  republican 
form  of  government  The  substitution  of  paid  for  unpaid  func- 
tionaries is  of  itself,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious 
revolution. 

I  look  upon  the  entire  absence  of  gratuitous  functionaries  in 
America  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  the  absolute  do- 
minion which  democracy  exercises  in  that  country.  All  public 
services,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  are  paid;  so  that 
every  one  has  not  merely  a  right,  but  also  the  means  of  performing 
them.  Although,  in  democratic  states,  all  the  citizens  are  qualified 
to  occupy  stations  in  the  government,  all  are  not  tempted  to  try  for 
them.  The  number  and  the  capacities  of  the  candidates  are  more 
apt  to  restrict  the  choice  of  electors  than  the  conditions  of  the  can- 
didateship. 

In  nations  in  which  the  principle  of  election  extends  to  every  place 
in  the  state,  no  political  career  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  j 

exist    Men  are  promoted  as  if  by  chance  to  the  rank  which  they  ■ 

enjoy,  and  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of  retaining  it     The  conse-  i 

quence  is  that  in  tranquil  times  public  functions  offer  but  few  lures 
to  ambition.  In  the  United  States  the  persons  who  engage  in  the 
perplexities  of  political  life  are  individuals  of  very  moderate  pre-  ' 

tensions.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  generally  diverts  men  of  great 
talents  and  of  great  passions  from  the  pursuit  of  power ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  man  does  not  undertake  to  direct  ; 

the  fortune  of  the  state  until  he  has  discovered  his  incompetence  to 
conduct  his  own  affairs.  The  vast  number  of  very  ordinary  men 
who  occupy  public  stations  is  quite  as  attributable  to  these  causes 
as  to  the  bad  choice  of  the  democracy.  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  people  would  return  the  men  of  superior  abilities 
who  might  solicit  its  support,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  come  forward. 


ISBinUBT   POWER   OF   MAOiSTHATES*    UNDER   "mK    RULE   OF  THB 

AMERICAN    DEMOCHACV. 

Pvr  wb*!  Rcasnn  Ihe  irbilraiy  Pavti  affStpstratea  a  |[reii«  inabiolule  Moimrchies 
ud  in  democrmir  Repuhlju  that  il  u  in  limiled  MoosrchiH. — Aibiirar;  Power  o' 
Ibe  Mngialrates  in  New  Euglmd. 

Ik  two  different  kinds  of  government  the  magistrates  exercise 
a  considerable  degree  of  arbitrary  power ;  namely,  under  the  ab- 
solute government  of  a  single  individual,  and  under  that  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

This  identical  result  proceeds  from  causes  which  are  nearly 
analogous. 

In  despotic  states  the  fortune  of  no  citizen  is  secure ;  and  public 
officers  are  not  more  safe  than  private  individuals.  The  sovereign, 
who  has  under  his  control  the  lives,  the  property,  and  sometimes 
the  honour  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
them  a  great  latitude  of  action,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they 
■will  not  use  it  to  his  prejudice.  In  despotic  states  the  sovereign  is 
so  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  that  he  dislikes  the  con- 
straint even  of  his  own  regulations ;  and  he  is  well  pleased  that  his 
agents  should  follow  a  somewhat  fortuitous  line  of  conduct,  pro- 
vided he  be  certain  that  their  actions  will  never  counteract  his 
desires. 

In  democracies,  as  the  majority  has  every  year  the  right  of  de- 
priving the  officers  whom  it  has  appointed  of  their  power,  it  has  no 
reason  to  fear  abuse  of  their  authority.  As  the  people  is  always 
able  to  signify  its  wishes  to  those  who  conduct  the  government,  it 
prefers  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  exertions,  to  prescribing  an 
iAvariable  rule  of  conduct  which  would  at  once  fetter  their  activity 
and  the  popular  authority. 

It  may  even  be  observed,  on  attentive  consideration,  that  under 
the  rule  of  a  democracy  the  arbitrar)-  power  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  slill  greater  than  in  despotic  states.  In  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  of  punishing  all  the  faults  with  which  he  becomes 
acquainted,  but  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  become  ac- 


quaioted  with  all  those  which  are  committed.  In  the  former  the 
aovereigii  power  b  not  only  supreme,  but  it  is  universally  present. 
The  American  functionaries  are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  sphere  of  action  which  the  law  traces  out  for  them, 
than  any  public  officer  in  Europe.  Very  frequently  the  object 
which  they  are  to  accomplish  is  simply  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  means  is  left  to  iheir  own  discretion. 

In  New  England,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  of  each  townsdiip 
are  bound  to  draw  up  the  list  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
jury ;  the  only  rule  which  is  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
is  that  they  are  to  select  citizens  possessing  the  elective  franchise 
and  enjoying  a  fair  reputation.*  In  France  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects  would  be  thought  to  be  in  danger,  if  a  public  officer 
of  any  kind  was  intrusted  with  so  formidable  a  right.  In  New 
England,  the  same  magistrates  are  empowered  to  post  the  names 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  public  houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  from  supplying  them  with  liquor.f  A  censorial 
power  of  this  excessive  kind  would  be  revolting  to  the  population 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchies ;  here,  however,  it  is  submitted  to 
without  difficulty. 

Nowhere  has  so  much  been  left  by  the  law  to  the  arbitrary  deter^ 
mination  of  the  magistrate  as  in  democratic  republics,  because  this 
arbitraxy  power  is  unattended  by  any  alarming  consequences.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  magistrate  increases 
as  the  elective  franchise  is  extended,  and  as  the  duration  of  the 
time  of  office  b  shortened.  Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  democratic  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
The  magistrate  ceases  to  be  elective,  but  he  retains  the  rights  and 
the  habits  of  an  elected  officer,  which  lead  directly  to  despotism. 

It  is  only  in  limited  monarchies  that  the  law  which  prescribes 
the  sphere  in  which  public  officers  are  to  act,  superintends  all  their 
measures.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  detected.  In  limited 
monarchies  the  power  is  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  magistrate. 
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•  Sea  tba  act  of  37Ui  Febmary,  1613.    General  CoUectioQ  of  tbe  Laws  of  Masaa.  j , 

dinaetts,  toI.  ii.,  p.  331.    It  should  be  added  that  the  joron  are  afterward  drawn  from  j  | 

diese  lists  by  lot.  j  i 

t  See  the  act  of  28th  Febmary,  1787.  General  Collection  pf  the  Laws  of  Ma>Ma-  . , 
Antetu,  vol  i.|  p.  308. 
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The  king  does  not  venture  to  plac«  the  public  officers  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  he  tempted  to  betray  his 
interests  ;  on  the  other  hanJ,  the  people  fears  lest  the  magistrates 
should  sen-e  to  oppress  the  hberties  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
entirely  dependant  upon  the  crown  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  depend  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  same  cause  which 
induces  the  king  and  the  people  to  render  public  officers  independent, 
ffli^gerts  the  necessity  of  such  securities  as  may  prevent  their  in- 
dependence from  encroaching  upon  the  aulhontj-  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter.  They  consequently  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  functionary  to  a  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  beforehand,  and  they  are  interested  in  confining  hira  by  eer- 
tain  regulations  which  he  cannot  evade. 

[The  observaiiona  respecting  ihe  arbiiary  powers  of  magistrates  are  prac- 
ticallr  DmiiDg  the  most  erroneous  in  the  work.  The  nuihur  aeenis  to  have 
cohrauiideil  the  idea  of  magialrates  bein^  independent  with  their  being  ai^ 
khrary.  Yet  he  had  jubI  before  ipoken  of  their  dependanceon  popularelee- 
lion  as  a  reasoa  why  there  was  nt>  apprehension  of  the  abuse  of  rhetr  auiho- 
rily.  The  independence  then  to  which  he  alludes  musl  he  &a  immunity 
from  responsibility  to  any  other  department.  Bui  it  is  a  fundamental  pria- 
dpie  of  our  syGiem,  thai  all  officers  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  "wheit- 
erer  ihey  act  partially  or  oppressively  from  b  malicious  or  comipl  motive." 
See  15  WeoJeil's  Reporis,  278.  Thai  our  magisirnief!  are  independent 
when  ihey  do  not  act  partially  or  oppressively  is  very  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  equally  true  in  every  form  of  goveraracni.  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  nol  lo  be  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  necessarily  to  produce 
■ttiiirBriness.  The  auihor  supposes  that  magistraies  are  more  arbiirar)'  in 
a  daspaiisni  and  in  a  democracy  than  in  a  limite'l monarchy.  And  yet,  lh« 
Umils  of  Independence  and  of  responsibility  existing  in  the  United  Stales  are 
borrowed  from  and  identical  with  those  established  in  England— the  most 
prominent  instance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  See  the  authorities  referred  fo 
in  ihe  casein  Wendell's  Reports,  before  quoted.  Discretion  in  the  execution 
of  vartoUB  miniMerial  duties,  and  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  by  judicial 
officers,  is  indisperisahle  in  every  system  of  government,  from  the  uller  jt» 
poesibiliiy  of^laying  down  beforehand  a  line  of  conduct"  (as  the  author 
expresses  It)  m  such  cases.  The  very  instances  of  discretionary  power  to 
which  he  refers,  atid  which  he  considersariirrary,  exist  in  England.  There, 
the  petaooB  from  whom  juries  are  to  be  fwrned  for  the  trial  of  causes  civil 
and  crimioal,  are  selected  by  ihe  sheriffs,  who  are  appobted  by  the  crown — 
■  power,  certainly  more  liable  to  abuse  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  se- 
lectmen or  other  town-ufficers,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  other 
power  referred  to,  that  i)f  posting  the  name*  of  habitus!  drunkards,  and  far- 
bidding  their  be  in;  supplied  with  liquor,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  ihe|irit)ciplefl 
conuined  in  the  Euglish  »itamte  uf  32  Geo.  IIL  cii.45,  respecting  idla  and 
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disorderl?  persons.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  grat  oonfideDee,  that  there 
is  not  tn  instance  of  diseretionary  power  being  tested  in  American  magi^ 
tnues  which  does  not  find  its  prototype  in  the  English  laws.    The  whole 
aigoment  of  the  author,  on  this  point  therefore,  would  seem  to  fiuL- 
Ameriettn  Editor.] 


mSTABILmr  of   the   AimiNISTRATION   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

la  America  the  poblic  Acts  of  a  Community  freqaently  leave  fewer  Traces  than  the 
Occurrences  of  a  Family. — Newspapers  the  only  historical  Remains. — Instability  of 
the  Administration  prejudicial  to  the  Art  of  Goremment. 

The  authority  which  public  men  possess  in  America  is  so  brief, 
and  they  are  so  soon  commingled  with  the  ever-changing  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  the  acts  of  a  community  frequently  leave 
fewer  traces  than  the  occurrences  of  a  private  family.  The  public 
administration  is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  traditionary.  But  litUe  is 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
tiie  leaves  of  the  nbyl,  by  the  smallest  breeze. 

The  only  historical  remains  in  the  United  States  are  the  news- 
papers ;  but  if  a  number  be  wanting,  the  chain  of  time  is  broken, 
and  the  present  is  severed  from  the  past  I  am  convinced  that  in 
fifty  years  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  collect  authentic  documents 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  present 
day,  than  it  is  to  find  remains  of  the  administration  of  France 
during  the  middle  ages ;  and  if  the  United  States  were  ever  in- 
vaded by  barbarians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  learn  anything  of  the  people 
which  now  inhabits  them. 

The  instability  of  the  administration  has  penetrated  into  the 
habits  of  the  people :  it  even  appears  to  suit  the  general  taste,  and 
no  one  cares  for  what  occurred  before  his  time.  No  methodical 
system  is  pursued ;  no  archives  is  formed ;  and  no  documents  are 
brought  together  when  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so.  Where 
fliey  exist  little  store  is  set  upon  them ;  and  I  have  among  my 
papers  several  original  public  documents  which  were  given  to  me 
in  answer  to  some  of  my  inquiries.    In  America  society  seems  to 
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live  from  hand  to  mouth,  like  an  army  in  the  field.  NeTertheless, 
the  art  of  administration  may  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
and  no  sdences  can  be  improved,  if  the  discoveries  and  obsen-ations 
of  successive  generations  are  not  connected  tt^ether  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  One  man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  life, 
remarks  a  fact ;  another  conceives  an  idea ;  Ihc  former  invents  a 
means  of  execution,  the  latter  reduces  a  truth  to  a  fixed  proposition; 
and  mankind  gathers  the  fruits  of  individual  experience  upon  its 
way,  and  ^adually  forms  the  sciences.  But  ihe  persons  who  con- 
duct the  administration  in  America  can  seldom  afford  any  instructioD 
to  each  other ;  and  when  they  assume  the  direction  of  society,  they 
nmply  possess  those  attainments  which  are  most  widely  disseminated 
in  the  community,  and  no  experience  peculiar  lo  themselves. 
Democracy,  carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  b  therefore  prejudicial  to 
the  art  of  government ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  a 
people  already  versed  in  the  conduct  of  an  administration,  than  to 
a  nation  which  is  uninitiated  in  public  afTairs, 

This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  science 
of  administration.  Although  a  democratic  government  is  founded 
upon  a  very  simple  and  natural  principle,  it  always  presuppoaes 
the  existence  of  a  hit^h  degree  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in 
society,"  At  the  first  glance  it  mav  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  but  maturer  observation  will  convince 
us  that  it  could  only  come  last  in  the  succesdon  of  human  history. 

[These  remnrks  upon  the  "insiability  ofadmiaistrsiion"  in  America, are 
partly  correct,  hui  partly  erroneous.  Ilisoeriainly  true  that  our  public  men 
are  not  educated  to  the  business  of  govenimeni ;  even  our  diplomatists  are 
selected  with  very  little  reference  to  ihcir  experience  in  that  department. 
But  ibe  universal  atlenlimi  tbal  is  paid  by  the  intelligent,  lo  the  ineBsares 
of  trovemnieni  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  in  itself  do 
slight  preparation  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And,  indeed,  this 
(be  author  subsequently  seems  lo  admit.  As  to  there  being  "  no  archives 
formed"  of  public  documenls,  the  author  is  certainly  inistalten.  The  jour- 
nals of  congress,  the  journals  of  slate  le^slaiures,  the  public  documents 
transmitted  to  and  originating  in  those  bodies,  are  carefully  preserved  and 
disseminated  through  the  nation :  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  themaie- 
rials  of  a  full  and  accurate  history.  Our  great  defect,  doubtless,  is  to  the 
nam  of  statistical  iDfotmatioQ.     Exceplbg  the  annual  reports  of  the  stale  of 
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our  eomineree,  made  hf  tke  storeCMy  of  the  treatiirjr,  widtrt  laWiiMid  eai^ 
ceptiag  the  cenevs  which  is  taken  every  ten  yean  under  the  authority  of  con- 
greas,  and  those  taken  by  the  states,  we  have  no  official  statistics.  It  is  su[k 
posed  that  the  author  had  this  species  of  informatfon  in  his  mind  when  he 
alluded  to  the  general  deficiency  of  oUr  archires. — American  EdHori] 


OHAKeSS  LETISD  IT  THB  8TATB  UNI>BR  THE  BULB  QT  TOl  AMBBIGIM 

DBMOCBACT. 

la  all  Commtmities  Citizeas  dmattil^  into  three  Classes.^'Habitf  of  each  of  these 
Classes  in  the  Direction  of  public  Finances. — Why  public  Expenditures  must  tend  to 
increase  when  the  People  ^rems. — What  renders  the  ExtraTagance  of  a  Demoen^ 
cy  less  to  be  £eared  m  America^-^Public  Expenditure  under  a  Democracy. 

Before  we  can  affirm  whether  a  democratic  form  of  government 
18  economical  or  not,  we  must  establish  a  suitable  standard  of  oom- 
parison.  The  question  would  be  one  of  easy  solution  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  a  democratic  republic  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  public  expenditure  would  be  foimd 
to  be  more  considerable  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter ; 
such  is  the  case  with  all  free  states  compared  to  those  which  are 
not  so.  It  is  certain  that  despotism  ruins  individuals  by  preventing 
them  from  producing  wealth,  much  more  than  by  depriving  them 
of  the  wealth  they  have  produced :  it  dries  up  the  source  of  riches, 
while  it  usually  respects  acquired  property.  Freedom,  on  the  con- 
trary, engenders  far  more  benefits  than  it  destroys ;  and  the  nations 
which  are  favoured  by  free  institutions,  invariably  find  that  their 
resources  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  their  taxes. 

My  present  object  is  to  compare  free  nations  to  each  other; 
and  to  point  out  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  finances  of  a 
state. 

Communities,  as  well  as  organic  bodies,  are  subject  to  certun 
fixed  rules  in  their  formation  which  they  cannot  evade.  They  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  which  are  common  to  them  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  people  may  always  be 
mentally  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  consists  of  the  wealthy;  the  second,. of  those  who  are  in 
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vmy  circumataiices ;  and  the  third  is  composed  oi'  those  Mho  have 
little  or  no  property,  and  who  subsist  more  especially  by  the  work 
which  they  perform  for  the  two  superior  orders.  The  proportion 
of  the  individuals  who  are  included  in  these  three  divisions  may 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  society  ;  but  the  divisions  theiD- 
selvcs  can  never  fae  obhteralcd. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  classes  will  exercise  an  influence, 
peculiar  to  its  own  propensities,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  If  the  first  of  the  three  exclusively  pos- 
sesses the  legislative  power,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  sparing 
of  the  public  funds,  because  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  a  large 
fortune  only  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  superfluous  enjoyment, 
anil  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  httle  felt.  If  the  second  class  has 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  will  certainly  not  be  lavish  of 
taxes,  because  nothing  is  so  onerous  as  a  large  impost  which  is 
levied  upon  a  small  income.  The  government  of  the  middle  classes 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  economical,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  enlightened,  and  certainly  not  the  most  generous,  of  free 
governments. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  iegislative  authority  is  vested 
in  the  lowest  orders:  there  are  two  striking  reasons  which  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  expenditure  will  be  to  increase,  not  to 
diminish. 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  who  create  the  laws  are  pob 
sessed  of  no  property  upon  which  taxes  can  be  imposed,  all  the 
money  which  is  spent  for  the  community  appears  to  be  spent  to 
their  advantage,  at  no  cost  of  their  own;  and  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  property  readily  find  means  of  regulating  the 
taxes  so  that  they  are  burdensome  to  the  wealthy  and  profitable  to 
the  poor,  although  the  rich  are  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  the  government. 

In  countries  in  which  the  poor*  should  be  exclusively  invested 
with  the  power  of  msking  the  laws,  no  great  economy  of  public 
oxpenditure  ought  to  be  expected  ;  that  expenditure  will  always 
be  considerable;  either  because  the  taxes  do  not  weigh  upon  those 
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who  leTy  thein,  or  because  they  are  levied  b  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  weigh  upon  thoae  classes.  In  other  words,  the  government  of 
the  democracy  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  power  which  lays 
on  taxes  escapes  the  payment  of  them. 

It  may  be  objected  (but  the  argument  has  no  real  weight)  that 
the  true  interest  of  the  people  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  since  it  cannot  but 
suffer  by  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  resorts.  But  is  it  not 
the  true  interest  of  kings  to  render  their  subjects  happy; 
and  the  true  interest  of  nobles  to  admit  recruits  into  their  order  on 
suitable  grounds  ?  If  remote  advantages  had  power  to  prevail 
over  the  passions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  such  thing 
as  a  tyrannical  sovereign  or  an  exclusive  aristocracy  could  ever 
exist 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  poor  are  never  invested  with 
the  sole  power  of  making  the  laws ;  but  I  reply,  that  wherever 
tmiversal  suffrage  has  been  established,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity unquestionably  exercises  the  legislative  authority,  and  if  it 
be  proved  that  the  poor  always  constitute  the  majority,  it  may  be 
added,  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  the  countries  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  elective  franchise,  they  possess  the  sole  power  of  making 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
greater  number  has  always  consisted  of  those  persons  who  hold  no 
property,  or  of  those  whose  property  is  insufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  the  necessity  of  working  in  order  to  procure  an  easy  subsistence. 
Universal  suffrage  does  therefore  in  point  of  fact  invest  the  poor 
with  the  government  of  society. 

The  disastrous  influence  which  popular  authority  may  sometimes 
exerdse  upon  the  finances  of  a  state,  was  very  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  democratic  republics  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  public 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  order  to  relieve  indigent  citizens,  or  to 
supply  the  games  and  theatrical  amusements  of  the  populace.  It 
18  true  that  the  representative  system  was  then  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  influence  of  popular  pas- 
aons  is  less  felt  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs;  but  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  delegate  will  in  the  end  conform  to  the  principles 
of  his  constituents,  and  favour  their  propensities  as  much  as  their 
mtereirts. 

The  extravagance  of  democracy  is,  however,  less  to  be  dreaded 
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in  pioportion  as  the  people  acquires  a  share  of  property,  because  on 
the  oat  hand  the  contributions  of  the  ritih  are  then  less  needed,  and 
on  tlie  other,  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  on  taxes  which  do  not  affect 
the  interests  of  the  lower  classes.  On  this  account  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  less  dangerous  in  France  than  in  England,  because 
tn  the  latter  country  the  property  oq  which  taxes  may  be  levied  is 
vested  in  fewer  hands.  America,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  is  possessed  of  some  fortune,  is  in  a  still  more  favouiabte 
position  than  France. 

There  are  still  Wrther  causes  which  may  increase  the  sura  of 
public  expenditures  in  democratic  countries.  When  the  aristocracy 
gOTerns,  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  are  ex 
empted,  by  their  own  station  in  society,  from  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion ;  they  are  contented  with  their  position ;  power  and  renown 
are  the  objects  for  which  they  strive ;  and,  as  they  are  placed  far 
above  the  obscurer  throng  of  citizens,  they  do  not  always  distinctly 
perceive  how  the  wellbeing  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  re- 
dound to  their  own  honour.  They  are  not,  indeed,  callous  to  the 
fluSerings  of  the  poor,  but  they  cannot  feel  those  miseries  as  acutely 
88  if  they  were  themselves  partakers  of  them.  Provided  that  the 
people  appear  to  submit  to  its  lot,  the  rulers  are  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  nothing  farther  from  the  government.  An  aristocracy  is 
more  intent  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  its  inSuence,  than  upon 
the  means  of  improving  its  condition. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  is  invested  with  the  supreme 
iBthority,  the  perpetual  sense  of  their  own  miseries  impels  the 
rulers  of  society  to  seek  for  perpetual  meliorations.  A  thousand 
different  objects  are  subjected  to  improvement ;  the  most  trieial 
details  are  sought  out  as  susceptible  of  amendment;  and  those 
changes  which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  expense,  are 
more  especially  advocated,  since  the  object  is  to  render  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  more  tolerable,  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  all  democratic  communities  are  agitated  by  an  ill 
defined  excitement,  and  by  a  kind  of  fevrrish  impatience,  thai  en- 
[renders  a  multitude  of  innovations,  almost  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  expense. 

In  monarchies  and    aristocracies,  the  natural   taste  which  tb' 
rulers  have  for  power  and  for  renown,  is  stimulated  by  the  prompt 
iligs  of  ambition,  and  they  are  frequently  incited  by  these  tempta 
17 
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tioDs  to  very  costly  undertaldngs.  In  democracies,  where  the 
rulers  labour  under  privations,  they  can  only  be  courted  by  such 
means  as  improve  their  wellbeing,  and  these  improvements  cannot 
take  place  without  a  sacrifice  of  money.  When  a  people  begins  to 
reflect  upon  its  situation,  it  discovers  a  multitude  of  wants  to  which 
it  had  not  before  been  subject,  and  to  satisfy  these  exigencies,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
the  public  charges  increase  in  proportion  as  civilization  spreads, 
and  that  the  imposts  are  augmented  as  knowledge  pervades  the 
community. 

The  last  cause  wluch  frequently  renders  a  democratic  government 
dearer  than  any  other  is,  that  a  democracy  does  not  always  succeed 
in  moderating  its  expenditure,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  being  economical.  As  the  designs  which  it  entertains  are 
frequently  changed,  and  the  agents  of  those  designs  are  more  fre- 
quently removed,  its  undertakings  are  oflen  ill-conducted  or  left 
unfinished :  in  the  former  case  the  state  spends  sums  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish;  in  the 
second,  the  expense  itself  is  unprofitable. 


TENDENCIES  OF  THE  ABfERICAN   DEMOCRACT   AS    REGARDS  THE    SALARIES 

OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

iw  Democracies  those  who  establish  high  Salaries  have  no  Chance  of  profiting  hj  them. 
—Tendency  of  the  American  Democracy  to  increase  the  Salaries  of  subordinate  ;  i 

Officers,  and  to  lower  those  of  the  more  important  Functionaries. — Reason  of  this, 
^^^mparative  Statement  of  the  Salaries  of  public  Officers  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France. 


There  is  a  powerful  reason  which  usually  induces  democracies 
lo  economize  upon  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  As  the  numbei 
of  citizens  who  dispense  the  remuneration  is  extremely  large  in 
democratic  countries,  so  the  number  of  persons  who  can  hope  to 
be  benefited  by  the  receipt  of  it  is  comparatively  small.  In  aristo- 
cratic countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  individuals  who  appoint  high 
salaries,  have  almost  always  a  vague  hope  of  profiting  by  them 
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These  dppointiDents  may  he  looked  upon  as  n  capital  nhith  thej 
create  for  their  own  use,  or  at  least,  as  a  resource  for  their  children. 

It  iDust,  however,  be  allowed  that  a  democratic  stale  is  mosf 
parsimonious  toward  Its  principal  agents.  In  Amerira  the  second- 
ai  y  officers  are  much  better  paid,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  ad- 
ministration much  worse  than  (hey  are  elsewhere. 

These  opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  cause :  the  people 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  puWic  officers  in  both  cases ;  and  the  scale 
■of  remuneration  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  its  own 
wants.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  easj-  circumstances  as  the  public  itself;"  but 
when  the  question  turns  upon  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  this  rule  fails,  and  chance  alone  can  guide  the  popular  decis- 
ion. The  poor  have  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  wants  which 
the  higher  classes  of  society  may  feel.  The  sum  which  is  scanty 
1o  the  rich,  appears  enormous  to  the  poor  man,  whose  wants  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life:  and  in  his  estimation  the 
governor  of  a  state,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  is  a  very 
fortunate  and  enviable  being.f  If  you  undertake  to  convince  him 
that  the  representative  of  a  great  people  ought  to  be  able  to  main 
tain  some  show  of  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  he  will 
perhaps  assent  to  your  meaning;  but  when  he  reflects  on  his  own 
humble  dwelling,  and  on  the  hard-earned  produce  of  his  wearisome 
toil,  he  remembers  all  that  he  could  do  with  a  salary  which  you 
say  is  insufficient,  and  he  is  startled  or  almost  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  such  uncommon  weahh.  Besides,  the  secondary  public 
officer  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  people,  while  the  others  are 
raised  above  it.  The  former  may  therefore  excite  his  interest,  but 
the  latter  begins  to  arouse  his  enty. 

This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  salaries 
■eem  to  decrease  as  the  authority  of  those  who  receive  them  aug- 

*  The  eu]'  circnmptincei  in  vhich  srcon<]tiTy  funct  inn  arid  nn  placr^H  in  Ihi-  United 
StalM,  rcfUtt  ilio  frnm  snnthfr  causf ,  which  ii  indsprndent  of  Ihc  gciKml  icndcncin 
of  democTBcr:  mrj  ktni<  of  prirale  kotmfM  ii  rety  Incratlvp,  Roj  iho  »1»18  would 
not  be  s^Ttti  *l  ill  if  il  iii  not  (ay  it>  Mtvaiil*.  The  counlrj  i>  in  the  position  of  ■ 
commerci»)  ooderlBking,  which  it  obligwl  to  milain  an  eipensive  competition,  noU 
vilhslanding  its  t««le  for  economr. 

T  The  (Utfl  af  Ohio,  which  CDniWDi  a  mitlioa  of  inhabilauu,  girn  ilt  ^Tetnm'  ■ 
■alary  of  only  %  t,«»  (3601,)  ■  jnr. 

X  To  tcDdcr  ihi*  aiwtlion  pfifcclly  «*idnil,  i(  will  nfflce  lo  cxamiile  the  itala  0/ 


Under  the  rule  of  an  aiistocncy  it  frequendy  happens,  on  the 
CQotrary,  that  while  the  high  officers  are  receiring  moniGceDt  sala- 
lies,  the  inferior  ones  have  not  more  than  enough  to  procure  the 
necosaries  of  life.  The  reason  of  tliis  fact  is  eanly  dlscnverable 
from  causes  very  analogous  to  those  to  which  I  have  just  alhided. 
If  a  «(emocracy  is  unable  to  concaTe  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  or 
to  flee  them  without  envy,  an  aristocracy  is  slow  to  understand, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  uoacquainted  with  the  privations  of 
the  poor.  The  poor  man  is  not  (if  we  use  the  term  aright)  the 
fellow  of  the  rich  one ;  hut  he  is  a  being  of  another  spedes.  An 
aristocracy  is  therefore  apt  to  care  but  httle  for  the  fate  of  its  suh 
ordinate  agents :  and  their  salaries  are  only  raised  when  they  refiist 
to  perform  their  service  for  too  scanty  a  remuneration. 

It  is  the  parsmonious  conduct  of  democracy  toward  its  princi- 
pal officers,  which  has  countenanced  a  supposition  of  fer  more 
economical  propensities  than  any  which  it  realty  possesses.  It  is 
true  that  it  scarcely  allows  the  means  of  honorable  subsistence  to 
the  individuals  who  conduct  its  affairs ;  but  enonnous  sums  are 
lavished  to  meet  the  exigencies  or  to  facilitate  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.*  The  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  better  em- 
ployed, twit  it  is  not  saved.     In  general,  democracy  gives  largdy 
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Truniry  Dipartmtnt,  Minitltrt  da  Financa. 
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Tlie  president      ■        ■        -    16,000  5,400    Tba  Icing,  1!,0D0,U00&.  -    480,000 

I  iMte  perlupi  doois  vrong  in  felectiog  Fnum  u  my  iiandanl  of  compBTHOD.  to 
France  ibe  democruic  lendviicin  of  Ihesgtuia  exerciM  aa  evrr-incrcHsing  iufliMDea 
Upon  the goiemiDeot, and  ihEcbiunbers  shows  dispocilion  lo  raue  the  loweit  iliriit 
uid  to  loner  Ihe  principal  oin.  Thai  ih^iniDisler  of  Auance,  otionceiied  isa,000&. 
under  Itu  empire,  receives  !sn,000fi.in  ISia  ihc  dirccteun-geDpraui  of  fiiunce,  wbo 
lh«  iKtivcii  50,000  ft,  now  receive  only  M,000  ft. 

Bee  the  AmeiicBn  bwigeti  for  Ihe  cost  of  indigent  filiiciu  nnd  gntoitam  iumK- 
tioa.  ta  1631  5O,0O0J.  wen  spcBt  in  the  ilste  of  Nea  York  f.ii  ibe  mninlenuca  of 
Ihepbor;  and  ni  Wi  SOO/WW.  wen  dereled  to  graiuiioui  Inil ruction.  (WiUiuM*! 
New  Vork  Aonual  EtrfiMcr,  IB32,  pp.  306,  313.)  The  tlaie  of  New  York  contuned 
■alf  1>>0,000  ialmtitlaiils  in  the  year  IS% ;  which  ii  not  mote  thnndoaUa  tha  annual 
•f  populuuou  in  the  department  dn  Notd  in  Ftanee. 
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to  the  community,  and  very  sparingly  to  those  who  govern  it.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  money 
of  the  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  who  are  at  the 
Head  of  affairs. 

tamovvn  op  m«TiNauisHiNG  thb  causes  wuicr  cdntributb 

TO  THS  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COVEHNUENT. 

We  are  liable  to  frequent  errors  in  the  research  of  those  facts 
which  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fate  of  mankind,  since 
nothing  is  more  difBcuH  than  to  appreciate  their  real  value.  One 
people  is  naturally  inconsistent  and  enthusiastic;  anollier  is  sober 
and  calculating ;  and  these  characteristics  originate  in  their  physi- 
cal constitution,  or  in  remote  causes  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

There  are  nations  which  are  fond  of  parade  and  the  bustle  of 
festivity,  and  which  do  not  regret  the  costly  gayeties  of  an  hour. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  attached  to  more  retiring  pleasures, 
and  seem  almost  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  pleased.  In  some 
countries  the  highest  value  is  set  upon  the  beauty  of  public  edifices ; 
in  others  the  productions  cif  art  are  treated  with  indifference,  and 
everj-thing  which  is  unproductive  is  looked  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt.    In  some  renown,  in  others  money,  is  the  ruling  passion. 

Independently  of  the  laws,  all  these  causes  concur  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  If  the  Americans  never  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
galas,  it  is  not  only  because  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  but  because  the  people  takes  do  delight  in 
public  rejoicings.  If  they  repudiate  all  ornament  from  their  archi- 
tecture, and  set  no  store  on  any  but  the  more  practical  and  homely 
advantages,  it  is  not  only  because  they  live  under  democratic  in- 
stitutions, but  because  they  are  a  commercial  nation.  The  habits 
of  private  life  are  continued  in  public ;  and  we  ought  caretiilly 
to  distinguish  that  economy  which  depends  upon  their  institu- 
tions, from  that  which  is  the  naturfd  result  of  their  manners  and 
cintoms. 
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WBBTHBR  THB  EZFBlfDITURB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  BE  OOlfPABID 

TO  THAT  OF  FRANCE. 

Two  Points  to  be  estmblithed  in  order  to  estimate  the  Extent  of  the  public  Charge^ 
Tiz :  the  national  Wealth,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation. — The  Wealth  and  the  Chargec 
of  France  not  accurately  known.— Why  the  Wealth  and  Charges  of  the  Union  can- 
not be  accurately  known. — Researches  of  the  Author  with  a  View  to  discover  the 
Amount  of  Taxation  in  Pennsylrania. — General  Symptoms  which  may  serre  to  mdi- 
cate  th«  Amount  of  the  public  Charges  in  a  given  Nation.— Result  of  this  InTeeti* 
gation  for  the  Union. 

Many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  in  France  to  compare 
the  public  expenditure  of  that  country  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States ;  all  these  attempts  have,  however,  been  unattended 
by  success  ;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 
not  have  had  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  the  public  charges  of  a  people, 
two  preliminaries  are  indispensable :  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  the  wealth  of  that  people ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
learn  what  portion  of  that  wealth  is  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state.  To  show  the  amount  of  taxation  without  showing  the 
resources  which  are  destined  to  meet  the  demand,  is  to  undertake 
a  futile  labour ;  for  it  is  not  the  expenditure,  but  the  relation  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

The  same  rate  of  taxation  which  may  easily  be  supported  by  a 
wealthy  contributor,  will  reduce  a  poor  one  to  extreme  misery.  The 
wealth  of  nations  is  composed  of  several  distinct  elements,  of  which 
population  is  the  first,  real  property  the  second,  and  personal 
property  the  third.  The  first  of  these  three  elements  may  be  dis-- 
covered  without  difficulty.  Among  civilized  nations  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  accurate  census  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  two  others 
cannot  be  determined  with  so  much  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  lands  in  a  country  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  their  natural  or  their  acquired  value ;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  personal  property  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  a  nation,  and  which  eludes  the  strictest  analysis 
by  the  diversity  and  number  of  shapes  under  which  it  may  occur. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  civiUzed  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  those  in  which  the  administration  is  most  cen« 
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Iral,  have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  determining  the  exact  condition 
of  their  weallh. 

In  America  the  attempt  has  never  been  made ;  for  how  would 
auch  an  invesligation  be  possible  in  a  country  where  society  has 
not  yet  settled  into  habils  of  regularity  and  tranquillity ;  where  the 
national  government  is  not  assisted  by  a  multitude  of  agents  whose 
exertions  it  can  command,  and  direct  to  one  sole  end ;  and  where 
statistics  are  not  studied,  because  no  one  is  able  to  collect  the 
necessary  documents,  or  can  find  time  to  peruse  them  ?  Thus  the 
primary  elements  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Union ;  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  is  unknown :  the  property  of  the  former  is  not 
accurately  determined,  and  no  means  exist  of  computing  that  of 
the  latter. 

I  consent  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon 
this  necessary  term  of  the  comparison,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a 
compulation  of  the  actual  amount  of  taxation,  without  invesiigating 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  taxation  and  the  revenue. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  task  has  not  been  facilitated 
by  the  limits  which  I  here  lay  down  for  my  researches. 

It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  central  administration  of  France, 
assisted  by  all  ihe  public  officers  who  are  at  its  disposal,  might 
determine  with  exactitude  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens.  But  this  investigation,  which  no 
private  individual  can  undertake,  has  not  hitherto  been  completed 
by  the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  its  results  have  not  been 
made  public.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  sum  tolal  of  the  state ; 
we  know  the  amount  of  the  departmental  expenditure ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  communal  divisions  have  not  been  computed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenses  of  France  is  unknown. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
are  multiplied  and  enhanced.  The  Union  publishes  an  exact  return 
of  the  amount  of  its  expenditure;  ihe  budgets  of  the  four-and -twenty 
states  furnish  similar  returns  of  their  revenues ;  but  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  affairs  of  the  counties  and  the  townships  are  unknown.* 

'•pamle  budget) ;  Itic  UDion.  Ibi 
h  wTfinliy  iheir  own.  Dmmg  my 
^r  [he  imaunl  u(  l)ir  public  pip«n- 
1  BlalM  of  the  Union,  in')  I  mdilj 
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He  authority  of  die  federal  government  cannot  oblige  the 
provincial  governments  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  p<Hnt ;  and 
even  if  these  governments  were  inclined  to  affi>rd  their  simultane- 
ous co-operation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  possess  the  means 
of  procuring  a  satisfactory  answer.  Independently  of  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  task,  the  political  organization  of  the  country 
would  act  as  a  hinderance  to  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The 
eounty  and  town  magistrates  are  not  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  not  subjected  to  their  control.  It  is 
therefore  very  allowable  to  suppose,  that  if  the  state  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  returns  which  we  require,  its  designs  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  neglect  of  those  subordinate  officers  whom  it 
would  be  obliged  to  employ.*  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  useless  to  in- 
obtained  the  budget  of  the  larger  townships,  but  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
dire  that  of  the  smaller  ones.  I  possess,  however,  some  documents  relating  to  county 
expenses,  which,  although  incomplete,  are  still  curious.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rich- 
irds,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  budgets  of  thirteen  of  the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
▼aoia,  viz :  Lebanon,  Centre,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  Luzerne,  Dauphin,  But- 
ler, Allegany,  Columbia,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the 
year  1S30.  Their  population  at  that  time  consisted  of  49.5,207  inhabitants.  On  look* 
mg  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  thirteen  counties  are  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  so  generally  aflected  by  the  causes  which  usually  influ- 
ence the  condition  of  a  country,  that  they  may  easily  be  supposed  to  furnish  a  correct 
ATerage  of  the  financial  state  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  ;  and  thus, 
upon  reckoning  that  the  expenses  of  these  counties  amounted  in  the  year  1830,  to 
about  72,330/.,  or  nearly  3f .  for  each  inhabitant,  and  calculating  that  each  of  them 
eontribated  in  the  same  year  about  lOt.  2d.  toward  the  Union,  and  about  3s.  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  appears  that  they  each  contributed  as  their  share  of  all  the 
public  expenses  (except  those  of  the  townships) ,  the  sum  of  16*.  2d.  This  calcula- 
tion is  doubly  incomplete,  as  it  applies  only  to  a  single  year  and  to  one  part  of  the 
pablic  charges ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  conjectural. 

*  Those  who  have  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  expenses  of  France 
and  America,  have  at  once  perceived  that  no  such  companson  could  be  drawn  between 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  two  countries ;  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  contrast 
detached  portions  of  this  expenditure.  It  may  readily  be  shown  thai  this  second  sys- 
tem is  not  at  all  less  defective  than  the  first. 

If  I  attempt  to  compare  the  French  budget  with  the  budget  of  the  Union,  it  must 
oe  remembered  that  the  latter  embraces  much  fewer  objects  than  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country,  and  that  the  expenditure  must  consequently  be  much 
■maUer.  If  I  contrast  the  budgets  of  the  departments  to  those  of  the  states  which 
constitute  the  Union,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  power  and  control  exercised  by 
the  states  is  much  greater  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  departments,  their 
ezpenditore  is  also  mote  considerable.  As  for  the  budgets  of  the  counties,  nothmg  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  French  system  of  finance  ;  and  it  is,  again,  doubtful  whether 
the  corresponding  expenses  should  be  referred  to  the  budget  of  the  state  or  to  those 
of  the  manidpal  divirioBS. 

Mnnicipal  expenses  enst  in  both  countries,  but  they  are  not  alwa3rs  analogous.  Is 
Amtfica  the  townships  discharge  a  Tariety  of  offices  which  are  reserved  in  France  to 
the  departments  or  the  state     It  may,  morec  "er,  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  understood 
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qutre  vhst  tlie  Americans  might  do  to  forward  this  inquiry,  since 
it  is  certain  that  they  harp  hitherto  done  nothing  at  all.  There 
does  not  exist  a  single  individual  at  the  present  day,  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  who  can  inform  us  what  each  citizen  of  the  Union 
annually  contributes  lo  the  public  charges  of  the  nation.* 

Hence  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  compare 
the  social  expenditure,  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  relative  wealth  of 
France  and  of  America.  I  will  even  add,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  this  comparison ;  for  when  statistics  are  not 
founded  upon  computations  which  are  strictly  accurate,  they  mis- 
lead mstead  nf  guiding  aright.  The  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  false  affectation  of  exactitude,  which  prevails  even  in  the 
mis-statements  of  the  science,  and  adopts  with  confidence  the  er- 
rors which  are  apparelled  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  truth. 

We  abandon,  therefore,  our  numerical  investigation,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  data  of  another  kind.     In  the    absence    of 

bf  ihs  municipal  cipmses  of  Amrrica.  The  orginiialion  or  the  municipiil  bodin  or 
lownihipa  liiflers  in  the  (cToriLl  slalea:  Are  we  lo  b«  guided  hj  wbit  occur*  bi  Kiw 
Bnsluid  or  in  OeoTgU,  in  PenntylTiinlB  or  m  the  (title  of  Illinolal 

A  kind  of  inalogf  mif  lerj  readil;  be  perceind  lieiwepn  ceiliun  budget*  tn  the 
l«D  eonatiK* :  but  ■<  the  eleminti  of  which  the)  arc  compoBcd  always  differ  more  ol 
len,  no  fair  comparison  can  be  inMilutcd  belwcen  Ihem. 

■  Eien  if  wr  knew  Itie  exact  pecuniar;  EOntribution  of  f^rrj  French  and  American 
eitiira  to  Ihc  coffers  of  (he  stale,  we  should  only  come  at  a  porliou  of  tlio  truih. 
GoTemmenl*  not  only  demand  Biipplic!'  of  money,  bnl  Ihcy  call  for  personal  airvices, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  ns  eqniraleni  to  a  giten  aura.  When  a  atale  raisea  an 
army,  beiide  the  pay  ot  the  troops  which  it  furnished  by  the  entire  naiitm,  each  <al. 
dier  mnsl  ?ive  up  his  time,  the  value  of  which  dfpenda  on  the  nse  he  migbi  make  nf  it 
if  he  were  not  in  the  neriice.    The  same  remark  applie*  lo  the  militia :  Ihe  citizen 

Ha  public  peace,  and  he  does  in  reality  surrender  to  the  slate  tho!.e  earning  which 
it  it  preTmted  from  gaining.  Many  other  mstances  might  be  cited  in  addition  lo 
these.  The  govemmenta  of  Prance  and  America  both  levy  tnxea  or  this  kind,  which 
■eigh  upon  Ihe  cilixeni ;  but  who  can  ettimale  wilh  accuracy  their  relative  amount  in 

Thii,  however,  is  not  Ihe  lull  of  Ihe  diScultiei  which  prevent  us  from  eomptuing 
the  expenditure  of  the  Dnion  with  that  of  France.  The  French  government  contiaeta 
certain  obligations  which  do  not  exiil  in  America,  and  via  Ttrm.  The  French  goT- 
enunent  pny*  Ihe  clergy ;  in  America  the  voloniary  principle  preiails.  In  Anifi«« 
there  ia  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  in  France  Ihey  are  abandoned  to  the  cha:  ily 
of  Ihe  public.  The  French  public  nflicers  are  paid  by  a  filed  saUry ;  in  America  the; 
an  allowed  certain  peniniaites.  In  Prnnce  contributions  m  kind  take  place  on  vn; 
few  roads:  in  America  upon  almost  all  ihe  ihoroughiarea ;  in  the  former  eoontry  the 
road*  are  free  to  all  Iravcllera :  in  the  latter  turnpike)  abound.    All  these  difference! 

of  comparing  their  e»ppndiliire  ;  for  there  ate  certain  expenses  which  Ihe  cilizena 
would  not  be  subjected  to,  or  which  would  at  any  rate  be  much  teas  considerable,  it 
(he  Slate  did  not  lake  upon  itself  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  publir. 
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positive  documentBy  we  may  form  an  opinioQ  as  to  the  proportion 
which  the  taxation  of  a  people  bears  to  its  real  prosperity,  by  ob- 
serving whether  its  external  appearance  is  flourishing ;  whether, 
after  having  discharged  the  calls  of  the  state,  the  poor  man  re* . 
tains  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rich  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whether  both  classes  are  contented  with  their  position, 
seeking  however  to  meliorate  it  by  perpetual  exertions,  so  that  in- 
dustry is  never  in  want  of  capital,  nor  capital  unemployed  by  in- 
dustry. The  observer  who  draws  his  inferences  from  these  signs 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  of 
the  United  States  contributes  a  much  smaller  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  state  than  the  citizen  of  France.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  result  be 
otherwise. 

A  portion  of  the  French  debt  is  the  consequence  of  two  sue* 
cessive  invasions ;  and  the  Union  has  no  similar  calamity  to  fear. 
A  nation  placed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  army ;  the  isolated  position  of  the  Union 
enables  it  to  have  only  6,000  soldiers.  The  French  have  a  fleet  of 
300  sail ;  the  Americans  have  52  vessels.*  How,  then,  can  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Union  be  called  upon  to  contribute  as  largely  as 
the  inhabitant  of  France  ?  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  two  countries  so  differently  situated. 

It  is  by  examining  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  Union,  and 
not  by  comparing  the  Union  with  France,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  the  American  government  is  really  economical.  On  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  different  republics  which  form  the  confeder- 
ation, I  perceive  that  their  governments  lack  perseverance  in  their 
undertakings,  and  that  they  exercise  no  steady  control  over  the  men 
whom  they  employ.  Whence  I  naturally  infer,  that  they  must 
often  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,  or  consume 
more  of  it  than  is  really  necessary  to  their  undertakings.  Great 
efforts  are  made,  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  origin  of  so- 
ciety, to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  open  the 
career  of  power  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
comfort  among  them.  The  poor  are  maintained,  immense  sums 
are  annually  devoted  to  public  instruction,  all  services  whatsoever  jj 

are  remunerated,  and  the  most  subordinate  agents  are  liberally  paid.  | . 

l' 

*  See  Ihe  details  m  the  budget  of  the  French  minister  of  marine :  and  for  America  ,  | 

tha  Natioaal  Calendar  of  1833,  n.  2SS 
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II'  this  kinil  of  government  appeara  to  me  to  be  useful  anil  rational, 
lam  nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  expensive. 

Wherever  the  poor  direct  public  affairs  and  dispose  of  the  natioDal 
resources,  it  appears  certain,  tliat  as  they  profit  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  state,  they  are  apt  to  augment  that  expenditure. 

I  conclude  therefore,  without  having  recourse  to  inaccurate  com- 
putations, and  without  hazarding  a  comparison  wliich  might  prove 
incorrect,  that  the  democratic  government  of  the  Americans  is  not 
a  cheap  government,  as  is  sometimes  asserted  :  and  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
ever  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  its  taxation  will  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bfistocrades  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 

^_       '  ♦^AlrtWn 

■     -   I,'.  -■^■•-l.KA">(/^ 

CDKBt^'TlON  AND   VTCE3  OF   THE   RITLEBS   IN  K  DEUOCBACT,  AND 
CONSEQUENT    EFFECTS   UPON   PUBLIC  UOBALITT. 

In  An>Uii:nci«  Ralen  GomelimM  radFaTDur  to  corrupt  the  Peoplr. — In  . 
Bnlen  fMqiienlly  show  thpniselres  lo  be  eorrupl. — In  lh«  formff  the 
directly  prejmlicisl  to  ilic  Mnralily  of  ihe  People.— la  iLe  latier  their  id 


A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made,  when  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  principles  mutually  inveigh  against  each  other,  as  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  corruption.  In  aristocratic  governments  the  in- 
Aviduals  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  rich  men,  who 
are  solely  desirous  of  power.  In  democracies  statesmen  are  poor, 
and  they  have  their  fortunes  tn  make.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
aristocratic  states  the  rulers  are  rarely  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
have  very  little  craving  for  money ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  democratic  nations. 

But  in  aristocracies,  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriring  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  as  the 
number  of  persons  by  whose  assistance  they  may  rise  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  government  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  put 
up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  covetous  of  power  are  very  seldom  wealthy,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  who  confer  that  power  is  extremely  great. 
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Perhaps  in  democracies  the  number  of  men  who  might  be  boftght 
is  by  no  means  smaller,  but  buyers  are  rarely  to  be  met  with;  and| 
b^des,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  so  many  persons  at  once,  that 
the  attempt  is  rendered  nugatory. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  administration  in  France 
during  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  accused  of  making  their  fo! 
tunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  its  allies ;  a  reproach  which 
was  rarely  addressed  to  the  public  characters  of  the  ancient* 
monarchy.  But  in  France  the  practice  of  bribing  electors  is  almost 
unknown,  while  it  is  notoriously  and  publicly  carried  on  in  England. 
In  the  United  States  I  never  heard  a  man  accused  of  spending  his 
wealth  in  corrupting  the  populace ;  but  I  have  oflen  heard  the 
probity  of  public  officers  questioned ;  still  more  frequently  have 
I  heard  their  success  attributed  to  low  intrigues  and  immoral 
practices. 

If,  then,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  an  aristocracy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  heads  of  a  demo- 
cracy are  themselves  corrupt.  In  the  former  case  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  directly  assailed ;  in  the  latter,  an  indirect  influence 
is  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  are  almost  always  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  conduct,  they  in  some  measure 
lend  the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  base  practices  of  which 
they  are  accused.  They  thus  aflford  an  example  which  must  prove 
discouraging  to  the  struggles  of  virtuous  independence,  and  must 
foster  the  secret  calculations  of  a  vicious  ambition.  If  it  be  assert- 
ed that  evil  passions  are  displayed  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  that 
they  ascend  the  throne  by  hereditary  right ;  and  that  despicable 
characters  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  aristocratic  nations  as 
well  as  in  the  sphere  of  a  democracy ;  this  objection  has  but  little 
weight  in  my  estimation.  The  corruption  of  men  who  have  cSisually 
risen  to  power  has  a  course  and  vulgar  infection  in  it,  which  ren- 
ders it  contagious  to  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  thete  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  refinement,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  de- 
pravity of  the  great,  which  frequently  prevents  it  from  spreading 
abroad. 

The  people  can  never  penetrate  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  court 
intrigue,  and  it  will  always  have  difficulty  in  detecting  the  turpitude, 
which  lurks  under  elegant  manners,  refined  tastes,  and  graceful  lan- 
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guage.  But  to  pillage  the  public  purse,  and  to  vend  the  favours  of 
the  state,  ar«  arl^  which  the  meanest  villain  may  comprehend,  and 
hope  to  practice  in  his  turn. 

In  reality  it  is  far  less  prejudicial  to  be  a  witness  to  the  immn 
rality  of  the  great,  than  to  that  immorality  whi(4i  leads  to  greatness. 
Li  a  democracy,  private  citizens  see  a  man  of  their  own  rank  in  life, 
who  rises  from  that  obscure  position,  and  who  becomes  possessed 
at  riches  and  of  power  in  a  few  years ;  the  spectacle  excites  their 
surprise  and  their  envy  :  and  they  are  led  to  inquire  how  the  person 
vfho  was  yesterday  their  equal,  is  to-day  their  ruler.  To  attribute 
his  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  virtues  is  unpleasant ;  for  it  is  tacitly 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  themselves  leas  virtuous  and  less 
talented  than  he  was.  They  are  therefore  led  (and  not  unfre- 
quently  their  conjecture  is  a  correct  one),  to  impute  his  success 
mainly  to  some  of  his  defects  j  and  an  odious  mixture  is  thus  form- 
ed of  the  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthiness  and  success, 
utility  and  dishonour.  ,„  j  .  . 


EFFORTS    OF   WUICU    A    DBMOCKACV    13    CAPABLE. 

The  Cnion  ti»  onlf  had  doe  sLmggle  tulherto  for  iti  Eiiitence.— Ealhnslaani  il  Um 
CoBUDenremint  of  the  Wur.— IddLiTereDFi  loward  ill  Close.— Difficulty  of  eslat> 
liihisg  a  mdilaiy  Conicilplion  or  impirMmenl  d[  Seamen  in  America. — Wbf  a 
democratic  People  ii  leM  capabls  o[  siulained  EObrl  than  another. 

I  HERE  warn  the  reader  that  I  speak  of  a  government  which  im- 
plicitly follows  the  real  desires  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  govern- 
ment which  simply  commands  in  its  name.  Nothing  is  so  irresisti- 
ble as  a  tyrannical  power  commanding  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
because,  while  it  exercises  that  moral  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  with  the 
promptitude  and  the  tenacity  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  exertion  a  democratic  govern- 
ment may  be  capable  of  making,  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  no  great  democratic  republic  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.    To  style  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  over  France  io 


1793,  hj  Aat  ntune,  would  be  to  o^er  an  insoft  to  the  republkan 
fimn  of  govenunent  Hie  Umted  States  affi>n)  die  fint  exampl 
<rfHiekitMl. 

The  American  Union  has  now  subsisted  for  half  a  century,  in 
the  course  of  vhich  time  its  existence  has  only  once  been  attacked, 
namely,  during  the  war  of  independence.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  long  war,  various  occurrences  took  place  which  betokened 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country."  But  as  the 
contest  was  prolonged,  symptoms  of  priTste  egotism  began  to  show 
themselves.  No  money  was  poured  into  the  public  treasury ;  few 
recruits  could  be  raised  to  join  the  army ;  the  people  wished  to  ac- 
qnire  independence,  but  was  very  ill  disposed  to  undei^  the  priva- 
tions by  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained.  "  Tax  laws,"  says 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  "  have  in  vain  been  multiplied ; 
new  raethriils  to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried ;  the 
public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed  ;  and  the  treas> 
uries  of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coin- 
ciding with  the  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid  and 
mutilated  state  of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  ever)-  experiment  for 
extensive  collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legis- 
latures  the  folly  of  attempting  them." 

The  United  Slates  have  not  had  any  serious  war  to  carry  on 
nnce  that  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
which  democratic  nations  may  impose  upon  themselves,  we  roust 
wait  until  the  American  people  is  obliged  to  put  half  its  entire 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  govenunent,  as  was  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  or  until  it  sends  forth  a  twentieth  part  of  its  population  to 
the  field  of  battle,  as  was  done  by  France. 

In  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and  men  are  in- 
duced to  ralist  by  bounties.  The  notions  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  so  opposed  to  compulsory  enlistment,  that 
I  do  not  ima^ne  that  it  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  What 
is  termed  the  conscription  in  France  is  assuredly  the  heaviest  tax 
iqmn  the  population  of  that  cointry;  yet  how  could  a  great  conti- 

*  Om  ef  tht  iiicm  ringnlM  of  the—  ikitunaMiin  wai  the  HwolBtion  which  lb«  An«T- 
icui  look  of  lemponhlf  abudoDin;  the  bm  of  t«.  ThoH  who  know  lh«l  Dkni 
lumllT  cling  more  to  Ihrir  habit*  Ihwi  to  their  life,  will  doablle**  admire  thii  greml 
nd  obacnre  ncnflee  which  waa  nude  by  a  whole  people. 
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Rriilal  war  be  carried  on  without  it?  The  Americans  hare  not 
Bilopled  ihe  British  impressment  of  seamen,  and  they  have  nothing 
which  corresponds  to  the  French  system  of  roarilime  conscription ; 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  service,  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
engagement.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  people  can  sus- 
tiin  a  great  maritime  war,  without  having  recourse  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systems.  Indeed,  Ihe  Union,  which  has  fought 
with  some  honour  upon  the  seas,  has  never  possessed  a  very  numer- 
ous fleet,  and  the  equipment  of  the  small  number  of  American  ves- 
sels has  alwap  been  excesMvely  expensive. 

[The  remarb  ihal  "  in  Aiuerics  the  use  of  consrripiion  is  unknown,  and 
men  are  induced  lo  enlist  by  bounties,"  is  not  exactly  correct.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  stale  of  New  York,  ia  October,  1S14  (»ee 
the  lanrs  of  thai  session,  p.  15),  passed  an  act  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  in  which  (he  whole  body  of  the  militia  were  directed  lo  be  clash- 
ed, and  each  class  to  famish  one  soldier,  w  as  to  make  up  the  whole  num- 
ber of  12,0IK)  directed  to  be  miaed.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  class  to  fur- 
nish a  nmn.one  was  to  be  detached  from  ihem  by  ballot,  and  was  compelled 
lo  procure  a  substitute  or  serve  persouBlly.  The  inierveniion  of  peace  ren- 
dered proceedinga  under  lbeaclunuecessary,aiid  we  have  not,  therefore,  the 
tight  of  experience  to  form  an  opinion  whether  such  a  plan  of  raising  a  mil- 
itary force  is  practicable.  Other  states  pnssed  similar  laws.  The  system  of 
classins  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  revolmion, — American 
Editor.] 

I  l.ave  heard  American  statesmen  confess  that  the  Union  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  rank  on  the  seas,  without 
adopting  the  system  of  impressment  or  of  maritime  conscription; 
but  the  diflScuIty  is  to  induce  the  people,  which  exercises  the 
supi^me  authority,  to  submit  to  impressment  or  any  compulsory 
system. 

It  is  incontestable,  that  in  times  of  danger  a  free  people  displays 
far  more  energy  than  one  which  is  not  so.  But  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  free  nations  in  which 
the  democratic  element  preponderates.  Democracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  better  adapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or 
for  an  occasional  effort  of  remarkable  vigor,  than  for  the  hardy  and 
prolonged  endurance  of  the  storms  which  beset  the  political  exist- 
ence of  nations.  The  reason  is  very  evident ;  it  is  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  men  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tions ;   but   they  will   not  suppor*  them   long  without  refleclioii. 
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There  is  mone  calculatbn,  even  in  the  Impulses  of  bravery,  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  them ;  and  although  the  first  efforts  are 
suggested  by  passion,  perseverance  is  maintained  by  a  distinct  re- 
gard of  the  purpose  in  view.  A  portion  of  what  we  value  is  ex- 
posed, in  order  to  save  the  remainder. 

But  it  is  this  distinct  perception  of  the  future,  founded  upon  a 
sound  judgement  and  an  enlightened  experience,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently wanting  in  democracies.  The  populace  is  more  apt  to  feel 
than  to  reason ;  and  if  its  present  sufferings  are  great,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  still  greater  sufferings  attendant  upon  defeat  will  be 
forgotten. 

Another  cause  tends  to  render  the  efforts  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment less  persevering  than  those  of  an  aristocracy.  Not  only  are 
the  lower  classes  less  awakened  than  the  higher  orders  to  the  good 
or  evil  chances  of  the  future,  but  they  are  liable  to  suffer  far  more 
acutely  from  present  privations.  The  noble  exposes  his  life,  indeed, 
but  the  chance  of  glory  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  harm.  If  he  sacri- 
fices a  large  portion  of  his  income  to  the  state,  he  deprives  himself 
for  a  time  of  the  pleasure  of  a£3uence ;  but  to  the  poor  man  death 
is  embeUished  by  no  pomp  or  renown ;  and  the  imposts  which  are 
irksome  to  the  rich  are  fatal  to  him. 

This  relative  impotence  of  democratic  republics  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  a  republic  of  this  kind  in 
Europe.  In  order  that  such  a  state  should  subsist  in  one  country 
of  the  Old  World,  it  would  be  necessary  that  similar  institutions 
should  be  introduced  into  all  the  other  nations. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  government  tends  in  the  end 
to  increase  the  real  strength  of  society ;  but  it  can  never  combine, 
npon  a  single  point  and  at  a  given  time,  so  much  power  as  an 
aristocracy  or  a  monarchy.  If  a  democratic  country  remained 
during  a  whole  century  subject  to  a  republican  government,  it 
would  probably  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  more  populous  and 
more  prosperous  than  the  neighbouring  despotic  states.  But  it 
would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  being  conquered  much  oftener  than 
tfiey  would  in  that  lapse  of  years. 


i. —  <ik 
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tile  Americu  Tioplc  icquicscu  slowlf,  or  fiequenlly  dwi  not  scquiesu  in  whil  ti 
MDfdcial  Id  its  Iniemu,— The  faulu  of  Ihe  Amf  ricon  DcmocroFy  ita  (or  Hie  mart 
put  rcpEinlilf. 

The  difficulty  which  a  democracy  has  in  conqiiwing  the  passions, 
and  in  subduing  the  esigencies  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  is  conspicuous  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  which  is  surrounded  by  (latlerers,  has  great 
difficulty  in  surmounting  its  inclinations;  and  whenever  it  is  soli- 
cited to  undergo  a  privation  or  any  kind  of  inconvenience,  even  to 
attain  an  end  which  is  sanctioned  by  its  own  rational  conviction, 
it  almost  always  refuses  to  comply  at  first.  The  deference  of  the 
Americans  to  the  laws  has  been  very  justly  applauded ;  but  it  roust 
be  added,  that  in  America  the  legislation  is  made  bj*  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Consequently,  in  the  United  Stales,  the  law 
favours  those  classes  which  are  roost  interested  in  e\-ading  it  else- 
where. It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  an  oflTensive  law,  which 
should  not  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  immediate  utility,  would 
either  not  be  enacted  or  would  not  be  obeyed. 

In  America  there  is  no  law  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies  ;  not 
because  they  are  few,  but  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  dread  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  bankrupt  acta 
with  more  intensity  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
than  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  losses  or  ruin  by  the  failure  of 
other  parties  ;  and  a  sort  of  guilty  tolerance  is  extended  by  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  to  an  offence  which  every  one  condemns  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  In  the  new  states  of  the  southwest,  the  citizens 
generally  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  murders  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  rude  manners  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  investing  the  law  with  adequate  force,  and  who  pre- 
fer duels  to  prosecutions. 

Some  one  observed  to  me  one  day,  in  Philadelphia,  that  almost 
all  crimes  in  America  are  caused  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  the  lower  classes  can  procure  in  great  abundance 
from  their  excessive  cheapness. — "  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  do  not  put  a  duty  upon  brandy  t" — "  Our  legislators,"  rejoined 
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my  informant,  ^  hare  frequently  thought  of  this  expedient ;  but 
the  task  of  putting  it  in  q[>eration  is  a  difficult  one :  a  revolt  might 
be  apprdiended ;  and  the  members  who  should  vote  for  a  law  of 
this  kind  would  be  sure  of  losing  their  seats." — ^  Whence  I  am  to 
bfer/'  I  replied,  ^^  that  the  drinking  population  constitutes  the  ma- 
iority  in  your  country,  and  that  temperance  is  somewhat  unpopular  '* 

When  these  things  are  pointed  out  to  the  American  statesmen, 
they  content  themseWes  with  assuring  you  that  time  will  operate 
the  necessary  change,  and  that  the  experience  of  evil  will  teach 
the  people  its  true  interests.  This  is  frequently  true:  although  a 
democracy  is  more  liable  to  error  than  a  monarch  or  a  bo^  of 
nobles,  the  chances  of  its  regaining  the  right  path,  when  once  it 
has  acknowledged  its  mistake,  are  greater  also ;  because  it  is  rarely 
embarrassed  by  internal  interests,  which  conflict  with  those  of  the 
majority,  and  resist  the  authority  of  reason.  But  a  democracy  can 
only  obtain  truth  as  the  result  of  experience ;  and  many  nations 
may  forfeit  their  existence,  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse- 
quences of  their  errors. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  Americans  does  not  simply  consist  in 
their  being  more  enlightened  than  other  nations,  but  in  their  being 
able  to  repair  the  faults  they  may  commit.  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  a  democracy  cannot  derive  substantial  benefit  from  past 
experience,  unless  it  be  arrived  at  a. certain  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
civilization.  There  are  tribes  and  peoples  whose  education  has 
been  so  vicious,  and  whose  character  presents  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  erroneous  notions  upon  all  sub- 
jects, that  they  are  unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  their  own  wretch- 
edness, and  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ills  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted. 

I  have  crossed  vast  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  nations  which  are  now  extinct ;  I  have  m}'self 
passed  some  time  in  the  midst  of  mutilated  tribes,  which  see  the 
daily  decline  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  of  the  glory  of  their 
independence ;  and  I  have  heard  these  Indians  themselves  antici- 
pate the  impending  doom  of  their  race.  Every  European  can  per- 
ceive means  which  would  rescue  these  unfortunate  beings  from 
inevitable  destruction.  They  alone  are  insensible  to  the  expedient; 
they  feel  the  wo  which  year  after  year  heaps  upon  their  heads, 
out  they  will  (lerish  to  a  man  without  accepting  the  remedy.    It 
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vould  be  nccessar)'  to  ernjiloy  force  to   induce  thein  to  submit  to 
the  protection  and  tbe  conslrBint  of  civilization. 

The  incessant  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  South  Amer- 
ican proTinces  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  frequently 
been  adverted  to  with  astonishitient,  and  expectations  have  been 
expressed  that  those  nations  wovild  speedily  return  to  their  natural 
tiate.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  turmoil  of  revolution  is  not 
actually  the  most  natural  state  of  the  South  American  Spaniards 
at  the  present  time'?  In  that  country  society  is  plunged  into  diffi- 
culties from  which  all  its  efforts  are  insufficient  to  rescue  it.  The 
inhabitanls  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  seem 
obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  of  inward  havoc.  If  they 
fell  into  a  momentary  repose  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  that 
repose  prepares  them  for  a  fresh  state  of  phrensy.  When  I  consider 
their  condition,  which  alternates  between  misery  and  crime,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  despotism  itself  would  be  a  benefit  to 
tiiem,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  words  despotism  and  benefit  could 
ever  be  united  in  ray  mind. 


CONDUCT   OF    fOREION    AFFAIRS    BV    THE    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

DiRctiim  giTBD  to  the  forsign  Polity  of  ihe  Unin-d  Ststes  by  Wsshmpon  and  Jsffer- 
•OB.— Atmott  ail  )ba  derecta  inh«ren[  in  deniocraliF  Insti'iilinne  up  bnin;til  to  %bt 
ia  \ht  Conducl  of  foteign  ABairt. — Their  idvsDIBgei  are  less  percrfilible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  federal  constitution  intrusts  (he  perma- 
nent direction  of  the  external  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  president 
and  the  senate  ;"  which  tends  in  sonic  def^ree  to  detach  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  can- 
not therefore  he  asserted,  with  truth,  that  the  external  affairs  of 
rtate  are  conducted  by  the  democracy. 

The  policy  of  America  owes  its  rise  to  Washington,  and  after 

"  "  Thf  prMideni,"  sap  ibf  con>liiuiion,  an.  li.,  s«l.  2,  5  2,  "  sliall  hate  powtr, 
ty  lod  wilh  the  idTice  md  donsenl  of  llie  aeoBtf,  lo  nnVf  Irealin,  provided  lira 
Ihirdt  of  Ihe  unslon  pnienl  cddcut."  Tbe  reader  ii  remiaded  tluu  the  ■enalm 
■»  retnnwd  Tor  ■  .enn  of  rii  yean,  nnd  itiat  tber  are  choacn  by  the  legitlilnie  a' 
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him  to  Jefferson,  who  established  those  principles  which  it  obserru 
at  the  present  day.  Wadiington  said,  in  the  admirable  letter  whidi 
he  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  his  political  bequest  to  the  country : — 

^  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  hare  with  them  as 
little  poliHeal  connexion  as  possible.     So  far  as  we  have  already  || 

formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith 
Here  let  ns  stop. 

^  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  hare  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.    Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ! ! 

ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli-  '' 

ties,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  ^\ 

or  enmities.  'I 

I  i 

^^Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  ,: 

pursue  a  different  course.     If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  jj 

efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerant  nations,  under  ,  i 

the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  , 

hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

**  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?     Why  , 

quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  witL 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tionising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.     I  hold  the  maxim  no  ; 

\ess  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  (heir  genuine  sense ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  unne-  | 

ceasary,  and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establish-  i 
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mentBy'  ii\  a  respectable  defensive  peirtfimr  we  may  eaMy  tnMd^ 
to  temporary  allianoes  for  extraordinary  emergencies."  «^  '  -  *- 
.  J(n  a  previoiis  part  of  the  same  letter,  WBs^mgUm  makes  the 
following  admirable  and  just  remwrk : ''  The  nation  wtueh  iiw 
dnlges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  cir  an  habitual  fond- 
ness, is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosjity  > 
or  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  r 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest." 

The  political  conduct  of  Washbgton  was  always  guided  igi 
these  maxims.  He  succeeded  in  mamtaining  his  countiy  m  a  slate 
of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  at  war ;  ani 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  true  interesl  ei 
the  Americans  consisted  in  a  perfect  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  European  powers. 

Jefferson  went  still  farther,  and  introduced  a  maxim  into  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  affirms,  that  **the  Americans  oughl 
never  to  solicit  any  privileges  firom  foreign  nations,  in  order  nottd 
be  obliged  to  grant  similar  privileges  themselves."  •"' 

These  two  principles,  which  were  so  plain  and  so  just  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  populace,  have  greatly  simplified  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Union  takes  no  paK 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  has,  properly  speakin^^,  no  foreign  in- 
terests to  discuss,  since  it  has  at  present  no  powerful  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent.  The  country  is  as  much  removed  from 
the  passions  of  the  Old  World  by  its  position,  as  by  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  has  chosen ;  and  it  is  neither  called  upon  to  repu- 
diate nor  to  espouse  the  conflicting  interests  of  Europe  ;  while  the 
dissensions  of  the  New  World  are  still  concealed  within  the  bosom 
of  the  future. 

The  Union  is  free  from  all  pre-existing  obligatioas ;  and  it  is 
consequently  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old  nations 
of  Europe,  without  being  obliged,  as  they  are,  to  make  the  best 
of  the  past,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  present  circumstances ;  or  to 
accept  that  immense  inheritance  which  they  derive  from  their  fore- 
fathers —  an  inheritance  of  glory  mingled  with  calamities,  and  of 
alliances  conflicting  with  national  antipathies.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  by  its  very  nature  to  await  the 
chances  of  the  future  history  of  the  nation ;  and  for  the  present  it 
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oooBsts  more  in  afastaining  from  interfereiioe  than  in  exertiiig  its 
actiyity. 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascertab,  at  present,  what  degree 
of  sagacity  the  American  democracy  will  display  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  and  upon  this  point  its  adversa-  {| 

ries,  as  well  as  its  advocates,  must  suspend  their  judgement    As  |i 

for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that  it 
is  most  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  that  demo- 
cratic governments  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  gov- 
ernments carried  on  upon  different  principles.  Experience,  in- 
struction, and  habit,  may  almost  always  succeed  m  creating  a  species 
of  practical  discretion  in  democracies,  and  that  science  of  the  daily  \\ 

occurrences  of  life  which  is  called  good  sense.     Good  sense  may  ,  | 

I  suffice  to  direct  the  ordinary  course  of  society;  and  among  a  peo-  ll 

pie  whose  education  has  been  provided  for,  the  advantages  of  ! 

democratic  liberty  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  may  more  !i 

than  compensate  for  the  evils  inherent  in  a  democratic  government 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  mutual  relations  of  foreign 
nations. 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which  a 
democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfect 
use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient  Demo 
cracy  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a 
state ;  ii  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  iudependence ;  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which  is  entertain- 
ed for  law  in  all  classes  of  society :  and  these  are  advantages  which 

!i  only  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  relations  which  one 

people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate 
the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  in  a  design, 
and  to  work  out  its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious  obstacles. 
It  cannot  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  will  not  await 
their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  qualities  which  more 
especially  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  an  aristocracy ;  and  they 
are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an  individual  people  attains  a 
predominant  position. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  natural  defects  of  aristocracy, 
we  shall  find  that  their  influence  is  comparatively  innoxious  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  state.  The  capital  fault  of 
which  aristocratic  bodies  may  be  accused,  is  that  they  are  more 
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apt  to  contrive  their  own  advantage  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  foreign  politics  it  is  rare  for  the  interest  of  the  aristo- 
cracy to  be  in  any  way  distinct  from  that  of  the  people. 

The  propensity  which  democracies  have  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
ptiffiion  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a 
mature  design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  caprice,  was 
very  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
reYolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  lo  the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  interests  of  the  Americans  forbade 
tbera  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  by  no  means  injure  the  welfare 
of  their  own  countrj.  Nevertheless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
declared  themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  behalf  of  France, 
that  nothmg  but  the  inflesihie  character  of  Washington,  and  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  could  have  prevented  the 
Americans  from  declaring  war  against  England.  And  even  then, 
the  exertions,  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man  made  to 
repress  the  generous  but  imprudent  passions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
very  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  sole  recompense  which  he  had 
ever  claimed  —  that  of  his  country's  love.  The  majority  then  rep- 
robated the  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted,  and  which  has  since 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  nation.* 

If  the  constitution  and  the  favour  of  the  public  had  not  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to  Washington, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  nation  would  at  that  time  have 
taken  the  very  measures  which  it  now  condemns. 

Almost  all  the  nations  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  by  conceiving,  following  up, 

•  See  the  fifth  Toluma  of  Mirsliall'g  Life  of  Washin^on.  "  In  D>  goTeramenl  con 
Witnled  like  Iha(  of  ihn  Uniled  Stales,"  he  ssj^,  "  it  a  impmsihle  for  the  chief  ma- 
giilnile,  howcTer  firm  he  mij'  be,  ID  oppoie  for  on;  length  of  time  the  lorreoli  of 
popoUr  opiDinn :  mad  the  prenlcot  opmiDn  ot  that  dny  leeined  to  Incline  la  wit. 
In  racl,  ID  the  toiion  of  coD^rest  held  it  the  lime,  U  vu  frequenllT  h«i  Ihat  Wuh- 
inglon  had  loit  the  majoiily  in  the  house  of  represeniatiTea."  The  (iolence  of  ihe 
lanfDs^  lued  tgninit  him  ia  pubhc  was  eilieinr,  and  in  n  politics)  meeliog  Ihey 
did  Dot  KTuple  lo  compare  him  indiTfclly  ID  Ihe  imcheroiu  Arnold.  "  Bj  the  oppo- 
■ition,"  Hiye  Marshall,  "  the  friends  of  Ihe  ■dminialniioa  vne  declared  to  be  u 
BiiBtocnlic  and  conupl  faclion,  irbo,  from  a  d«ire  la  inlroduce  monarch]',  were  hoi- 
tile  ID  France,  and  under  the  inflaencs  of  Briuin  ;  that  ibey  were  a  P>|<"  nobilitf, 
whose  eitieme  eensibilltf  at  emj  measure  which  threalened  Ihe  fundi,  induced  a 
^me  anbrniMioa  lo  mjuries  and  insDlti,  which  Ihe  inlereata  and  honour  of  the  natiom 
required  Ihem  lo  leiist." 
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and  executing  TMt  deagns — firom  tbe  Romans  to  the  Englidi^* 
have  been  gorerned  by  aristocratic  institations.  Nor  will  this  be 
a  sabject  of  wonder  when  we  recollect  that  nothing  b  the  world 
has  so  absolute  a  fixity  of  purpose  as  an  aristocracy.  The  mass  of 
the  people  may  be  kd  astray  by  ignorance  or  passion ;  the  mind  of 
a  Idng  may  be  Uased,  and  his  perseverance  in  his  designs  may  be 
shakoi — beside  which  a  king  is  not  immortal ;  but  an  aristocratic 
body  is  too  numerous  to  be  led  astray  by  the  blandishments  of  in- 
trigue, and  yet  not  numerous  enough  to  yield  readily  to  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  unreflecting  passion :  it  has  the  energy  of  a  firm 
and  enlightened  individual,  added  to  the  power  which  it 
fiom  its  peipetuity. 


r.'it.^t'i  kill    1  ■  wwQiiilj  i^^ii  '  *M>lt^u»i«rf 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  -^' *  "^*-"^t»-*i" 


WHAT  TBB   REAL  1UV1NTA0E9   ABB  WHICH  AMEB  CAN 

FROM   THE   OOTEHNMENT   OF   THE   DEMOCRACY. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  I  am  in- 
duced  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  adverted 
to  in  the  course  of  this  hook.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  rae  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  a  democracy  may  adopt :  but  I  do  not  regard  the  American 
constitution  as  the  best,  or  as  the  only  one  which  a  democratic 
people  may  establish.  In  showing  the  advantages  which  the 
Americans  derive  from  the  government  of  democracy,  I  am  there- 
fore very  far  from  meaning,  or  from  believing,  that  similar  advan- 
tages can  be  obtained  only  from  the  same  laws. 


OLVEBAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE   IAW8  UNDER   THE  RULE  OF  THE  AMEBICAN 
DKMOCRACY,  AND   HABITS  OF   TBOSG   WHO  AFFLT  THEU. 

Difccli  of  ■  democratic  Gormimenl  euj  to  be  diicorend.— IM  AdrinMgn  odI;  to 

be  ducrrncd  by  lung  Obscrvsiign.— Demncracy  in  Atnfrica  often  ineipeit,  but  tba 
general  Tendency  nf  ibe  Lawi  ndtantii^enin. — In  the  American  Democracy  public 
Officers  haTs  nn  permunenl  tnlertsls  dklinct  from  thoie  of  the  Majoriiy  — Betult 
of  IhiB  Stale  of  Ttiingi. 

The  defects  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  democratic  government 
may  very  readily  be  discovered  ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  most 
flagrant  instances,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  less  perceptibly 
exercised.    A  single  glance  sufBces  to  detect  its  evil  consequences, 
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but  its  good  qaaliti«8  can  only  be  diaceraed  by  long  observatiou 
The  laws  of  the  American  democracy  are  frequently  defective  or 
incomplete ;  they  sometimes  attack  vested  rights,  or  ^ve  a  sanc- 
tion to  others  which  are  dangerous  to  the  community ;  but  even  if 
they  were  good,  the  frequent  changes  which  they  undergo  would 
be  an  evil.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  American  republics  pros- 
per, and  maintain  their  podtion  1 

In  the  consideration  of  laws,  a  distinction  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served between  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  directed  to  that  end;  between  their  absolute  and  the'u 
rdative  excellence.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  favour 
the  interests  of  the  minority  at  the  expense^of  the  majority,  and  if 
the  measures  he  takes  are  so  combined  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
he  has  in  view  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
tion, the  law  may  be  well  drawn  up,  although  its  purpose  be  bad ; 
and  the  more  efficacious  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  which  it 
causes. 

Democratic  laws  generally  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  possible  number ;  for  they  emanate  from  a  majority  of  the 
dtizens,  who  are  subject  to  error,  but  who  cannot  have  an  interest 
opposed  to  their  own  advantage.  The  laws  of  an  aristocracy  tend, 
on  the  contrary,  to  concentrate  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  because  an  aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  constitutes 
a  minority.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  purpose  of  a  democracy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  legislation, 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  citizens  than  that  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  is,  however,  the  sum  total  of  its  advantages. 

Aristocracies  are  infinitely  more  expert  in  die  science  of  legisla- 
tion than  democracies  ever  can  be.  They  are  possessed  of  a  self- 
control  which  protects  them  from  the  errors  of  a  temporary  excite- 
ment ;  and  they  form  lasting  designs  which  they  mature  with  the 
assistance  of  favourable  opportunities.  Aristocratic  government 
proceeds  with  the  dexterity  of  art ;  it  understands  how  to  make  the 
collective  force  of  all  its  laws  converge  at  the  same  time  to  a  given 
point.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  democracies,  whose  laws  are  al- 
most always  ineffective  or  in  inopportune.  The  means  of  democ- 
TMCj  are  therefore  more  imperfect  than  those  of  aristocracy,  and 
flie  measures  which  it  unwittingly  adopts  are  frequently  opposed  to 
its  own  cause ;  but  the  object  it  has  in  view  is  more  useful. 
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Let  us  now  imagine  a  community  so  organizetl  by  nature,  or  by 
its  constitution,  that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad 
laws,  and  that  it  can  await,  without  destruction,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  conceive  that  a 
democratic  government,  notwithstanding  Its  defects,  will  be  most 
6tted  lo  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  repeat,  what 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  Americans 
consists  in  th^r  being  able  to  commit  faults  which  they  may  after- 
ward repair. 

An  analogous  observation  may  be  made  respecting  public  oflB- 
cers.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  American  democracy  frequently 
errs  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  power 
of  the  administration  ;  but  it  Is  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  atatf 
prospers  under  their  rule.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  if  in  a  democratic  state  the  governors  have  less  honesty  am' 
less  capacity  than  elsewhere,  the  governed  on  the  other  hand  arc 
more  enlightened  and  more  attentive  to  their  interests.  As  thf 
people  in  democracies  is  more  incessantly  vigilant  in  its  atfairs,  and 
more  jealous  of  its  rights,  it  prevents  its  representatives  from  aban- 
doning that  general  line  of  conduct  which  its  own  interest  pre- 
scribes. In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
democratic  magistrate  is  more  apt  to  misuse  his  power,  he  pos- 
sesses it  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  is  still  more  general  and  conclusive.  It  is  no  doubt 
of  importance  lo  the  welfare  of  nations  that  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  men  of  talents  and  virtue ;  but  it  Is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  interests  of  those  men  should  not  differ  from  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
virtues  of  a  high  order  might  become  useless,  and  talents  might  be 
turned  to  a  bad  account 

I  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  interests  of  the  persons  in 
authority  should  not  confllcl  with  or  oppose  tbe  interests  of  the 
community  at  large ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  their  having  the 
same  interests  as  the  whole  population,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  slate  of  things  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

No  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  all  the  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided.    These  classes  continue  to  form,  ss  it 
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were,  a  certain  number  of  distinct  nations  in  the  same  nation ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  place  the  fate 
of  these  classes  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  than 
it  is  to  make  one  people  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  another.  When 
tl*e  rich  alone  govern,  the  interest  of  the  poor  is  always  endangered ; 
and  when  the  poor  make  the  laws,  that  of  the  rich  incurs  very 
serious  risks.  The  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  consist,  there- 
fore, as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  in  favouring  the  prosperity  ol 
all,  but  simply  in  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  greatest 
possible  number. 

The  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity 
and  of  morality,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise 
to  power.  But  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be 
faithless,  and  frequently  mistake  ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  and  it 
18  impossible  that  they  should  give  a  dangerous  or  an  exclusive  ten- 
dency to  the  government 

The  mal-administration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is  a  mere 
isolated  fact,  which  only  occurs  during  the  short  period  for  which 
he  is  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  as  common  in- 
terests, which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one  another.  A 
corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  his  measures 
with  another  magistrate,  simply  because  that  individual  is  as  cor- 
rupt and  as  incapable  as  himself;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  endeavors  to  promote  the  corruption  and  inaptitude  of  their 
remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  unmask  the  other.  The  vices  of  a 
magistrate,  in  democratic  states,  are  usually  peculiar  to  his  own 
person. 

But  under  aristocratic  governments  public  men  are  swayed  by 
the  interest  of  their  order,  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  interests  of  the  majority,  is  very  frequently  distinct  from  them. 
This  interest  is  the  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  to- 
gether ;  it  induces  them  to  coalesce,  and  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
order  to  attam  an  end  which  does  not  always  ensure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  it  serves  not  only  to  connect 
the  persons  in  authority,  but  to  unite  them  to  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  community,  since  a  numerous  bod}-  of  citizens  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy,  without  being  invested  with  official  functions.  The 
aristocratic  magtstrale  is  therefore  constantly  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community,  as  well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he 
ia  I  member. 

The  common  purpose  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magia- 
trates  in  aristocracies,  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contempoia- 
ries,  identifies  it  with  that  of  future  generations ;  their  influence 
belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  present.  The  aristocratic 
magistrate  is  urged  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  point,  by  the 
passions  of  the  community,  by  his  own,  and  I  may  almost  add,  hy 
those  of  his  posterity.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  that  he  does  not  r&- 
nst  such  repeated  impulses  1  And,  indeed,  aristocracies  are  often 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  their  order  without  bdng  corrupted 
by  it;  and  they  unconsciously  fashion  souety  to  their  own  ends, 
and  prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  which  ever 
existed,  and  no  body  of  men  has  ever,  uninterruptedly,  furnished  so 
many  honorable  and  enlightened  individuals  to  the  government  of 
a  country.  It  cannot,  however,  escape  observation,  that  in  the 
legislation  of  England  the  good  of  the  poor  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  the 
privileges  of  the  few.  The  consequence  is,  that  England,  at  the 
present  day,  combines  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  her 
society  ;  and  her  perils  and  calamities  are  almost  equal  to  her 
power  and  her  renown. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  public  officers  have  no  interests 
to  promote  connected  with  their  caste,  the  general  and  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  government  is  beneficial,  although  the  individuals 
who  conduct  it  are  frequently  unskilful  and  sometimes  contempti- 
ble. There  is,  indeed,  a  .secret  tendency  in  democratic  institutions 
to  render  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  subservient  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  notwithstanding  their  private  vices  and  mistakes 
while  in  aristocratic  institutions  there  is  a  secret  propensity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  conduct 
the  government,  leads  them  to  contribute  to  the  evils  which  op- 
press their  fellow-creatures.  In  aristocratic  governments  public 
men  may  frequently  do  injuries  which  they  do  not  intend  ;  and  in 
demo«:Tatic  states  they  produce  advantages  which  they  nevei 
thought  of. 
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Pitttotim  of  Iiistiik3t.^Patrif»t»ni  of  Reflection.— Their  different  Chanctenatics/— 
Nations  ooght  to  strive  to  acquire  the  second  when  the  first  has  disappeared. — Efforts 
01  the  Americans  to  acquire  it. — ^Interest  of  the  Individual  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Country. 
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There  is  one  sort  of  patriotic  attachment  which  prindpally  arises 
from  that  instinctive,  disinterested,  and  undefinable  feeling  which  j; 

connects  the  affections  of  man  with  his  birthplace.    This  natural  |> 

fondness  is  united  to  a  taste  for  ancient  customs,  and  to  a  reverence  ' 

for  ancestral  traditions  of  the  past ;  those  who  cherish  it  love  their 
country  as  they  love  the  mansion  of  their  fathers.  They  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  which  it  affords  them  ;  they  cling  to  the  peaceful  habits 
which  they  have  contracted  within  its  bosom ;  they  are  attached  to  I 

the  reminiscences  which  it  awakens,  and  they  are  even  pleased  by 
the  state  of  obedience  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  patriotism  is 
sometimes  stimulated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the  most  prodigious  efforts.  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
religion :  it  does  not  reason,  but  it  acts  from  the  impulse  of  faith 
and  of  sentiment  By  some  nations  the  monarch  has  been  regarded 
as  a  personification  of  the  country ;  and  the  fervour  of  patriotism 
being  converted  into  the  fervour  of  loyalty,  they  took  a  sympathetic 
pride  in  his  conquests,  and  gloried  in  his  power.  At  one  time,  under 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  French  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  of  their  dependance  upon  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  kinp^, 
and  they  were  wont  to  say  with  pride :  "  We  are  the  subjects  of 
the  most  powerful  king  in  the  world." 

But,  like  all  instinctive  passions,  this  kind  of  patriotism  is  more 
apt  to  prompt  transient  exertion  than  to  supply  the  motives  of  con- 
tinuous endeavour.  It  may  save  the  state  in  critical  circumstances, 
but  it  will  not  unfrequently  allow  the  nation  to  decline  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  While  the  manners  of  a  people  are  simple,  and  its  faith 
unshaken,  while  society  is  steadily  based  upon  traditional  institu- 
tions, whose  legitimacy  has  never  been  contested,  this  instinctive 
patriotism  is  wont  to  endure. 

But  there  is  another  spedes  of  attachment  to  a  country  which  is 
more  rational  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  perhaps 
^8B  generous  and  less  ardent,  but  it  is  more  fruitful  and  more  last- 


inij  ;  it  is  cocTal  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  is  nurtured  by 
the  laws,  it  grows  by  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  confounded  with  the  personal  interest  of  the  citizen,  A  man 
comprehends  the  lufluence  which  the  prosperity  of  his  country  has 
upon  his  own  welfare ;  he  is  aware  that  the  laws  authorize  him  to 
contribute  bis  assistance  to  that  prosperity,  and  he  labours  to  pro- 
note  it  as  a  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  piortion 
of  his  right  in  the  second. 

But  epochs  sometimes  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  at  which  the  ancient  customs  of  a  people  are  changed, 
public  morality  destroyed,  relipous  belief  disturbed,  and  the  spell 
of  tradition  broken,  while  the  diffuaon  of  knowledge  is  yet  imper- 
fect, and  the  civil  rights  of  the  community  are  ill  secured,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  assumes  a  dim 
and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens ;  they  no  longer  be- 
hold it  in  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to  them  a  dull 
inanimate  clod;  nor  in  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  debasing  yoke ;  nor  in  religion, 
for  of  that  they  doubt;  nor  in  the  laws,  which  do  not  originate  in 
their  own  authority ;  nor  in  the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and 
despise.  The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses,  they  can  neither  dis- 
cover it  under  its  own,  nor  under  borrowed  features,  and  they  in- 
trench themselves  within  the  dull  precincts  of  a  narrow  egotism. 
They  are  emancipated  from  prejudice,  without  having  acknowledged 
the  empire  of  reason ;  they  are  animated  neither  by  the  instinctive 
patriotism  of  monarchical  subjects,  nor  by  the  thinking  patriotism 
of  repubhcan  citizens;  but  they  have  stopped  half-way  between 
the  two,  in  the  tiiidst  of  confusion  and  of  distress. 

In  this  predicament,  to  retreat  is  impossible  ;  for  a  people  cannot 
restore  the  vivacity  of  its  earlier  times,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
return  to  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  childhood :  such  things 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  only  thing, 
then,  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  proceed,  and  to  accelerate 
the  union  of  private  with  public  interests,  since  the  period  of  dis- 
interested patriotism  is  gone  by  for  ever. 

I  am  certainly  very  far  from  averring,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  result,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
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men  in  the  welfare  of  their  countiy,  which  we  stL.  poBsesB,  is  to 
make  them  partaken  in  the  goYemment.  At  the  present  time 
civic  zeal  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
political  rights ;  and  I  hold  that  the  number  of  citizens  will  be 
found  to  augment  or  decrease  in  Europe  in  proportion  as  those 
lights  are  extended. 

In  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  but  as  yester- 
day upon  the  soil  which  they  now  occupy,  and  they  brought  neither 
customs  nor  traditions  with  them  there ;  they  meet  each  other  for 
the  first  time  with  no  previous  acquaintance ;  in  short,  the  instinc- 
tive love  of  their  country  can  scarcely  exist  in  their  minds ;  but 
every  one  takes  as  zealous  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  town- 
ship, his  country,  and  of  the  whole  state,  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
because  every  one,  in  his  sphere,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  gov 
ernment  of  society. 

The  lower  orders  in  the  l^ited  States  are  alive  to  the  perception 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  general  prosperity  upon  their  own 
welfare ;  and  simple  as  this  observation  is,  it  is  one  which  is  but 
too  rarely  made  by  the  people.  But  in  America  the  people  regard 
this  prosperity  as  the  result  of  its  own  exertions ;  the  citizen  looks 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  public  as  his  private  interest,  and  he  co- 
operates in  its  success,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  pride  or  of 
dut)r,  as  from  what  I  shall  venture  to  term  cupidity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  institutions  and  the  history  of  the 
Americans  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  their 
manners  render  it  sufficiently  evident.  As  the  American  partici- 
pates in  all  that  is  done  in  his  country,  he  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  defend  whatever  may  be  censured ;  for  it  is  not  only  his  country 
which  is  attacked  upon  these  occasions,  but  it  is  himself.  Tne 
consequence  is,  that  his  national  pride  resorts  to  a  thousand  artifices, 
and  to  all  the  petty  tricks  of  individual  vanity. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
than  this  irritable  patriotism  of  the  Americans.  A  stranger  may 
be  well  inclined  to  praise  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
but  he  begs  permission  to  blame  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  he 
observes  —  a  permission  which  is  however  inexorably  refused. 
America  is  therefore  a  free  country,  in  which,  lest  anybody  should 
be  hurt  by  your  remarks,  you  are  not  allowed  to  speak  freely  of 
private  individuals  or  of  the  state;  of  the  citizens  or  of  the  author- 


ities;  of  public  or  of  private  undertakings ;  or,  in  short,  of  anything 
at  Hi,  except  it  be  of  the  climate  and  the  soil ;  and  even  then 
Americans  will  be  found  ready  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  contrived  by  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  country. 

In  our  times,  option  rnust  be  made  between  'he  patriotism  of  all 
snd  the  government  of  a  few  ;  for  Ihe  force  and  activity  which  the 
first  confers,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  guarantees  of  tranquillity 
which  the  second  furnishes. 


HOnON  OF   BIGHTS   IN    THE    UNrTKD  STATES. 


After  the  idea  of  virtue,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  higher  prin- 
dpie  than  that  of  right ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  two 
ideas  are  commingled  in  one.  The  idea  of  right  is  simply  that  of 
virtue  introduced  into  the  political  world.  It  is  the  idea  of  right 
which  enabled  men  to  define  anarchy  ^nd  tyranny;  and  which 
taught  them  to  remain  independent  without  arrogance,  as  well  as  to 
obey  without  servility.  The  man  who  submits  to  violence  is  de- 
based by  his  compliance ;  but  when  he  obeys  the  mandate  of  one 
who  possesses  that  right  of  authority  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
tellow -creature,  he  rises  in  some  measure  above  the  person  who 
delivers  the  command.  There  are  no  great  men  without  virtue, 
nnd  there  are  no  great  nations  —  it  may  also  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  society  —  without  the  notion  of  rights ;  for  what  is 
the  condition  of  a  mass  of  rational  and  inteUigent  beings  who  are 
only  united  together  by  the  bond  of  force  ? 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  of  inculcating  the  notion  of  rights,  and  of  rendering  it, 
as  it  were,  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  to  invest  all  the  members  of 
the  community  with  the  peaceful  exercise  of  certain  rights  :  thi.t  is 
Tery  clearly  seen  in  children,  who  are  men  without  the  strength 
and  the  experience  of  manhood.  When  a  child  begins  to  move  in 
Jie  midst  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  he  is  instinctively  led 


to  turn  everydniig  whidi  he  can  lay  hk  bands  upon  to  his  own 
puipose ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  property  of  others ;  but  as  he 
gradually  leains  the  value  of  things,  and  begins  to  perceive  that 
be  may  in  his  turn  be  deprived  of  his  possessions  he  becomes  more 
drcumqpect,  and  he  observes  those  rights  in  others  which  be  wishes 
to  have  respected  in  himself.  The  principle  which  the  child  de- 
rives from  the  possession  of  his  toys,  is  taught  to  the  man  by  the 
objects  which  he  may  call  his  own.  In  America  those  complaints 
against  property  in  general,  v*bich  are  so  frequent  in  Europe,  are 
nevec  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers ;  and  as 
every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one  recognises 
the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  political  world.  In  America  the  low- 
est classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of  political  rights, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights ;  and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  ensure  their  own  from  attack. 
While  in  Europe  the  same  classes  sometimes  recalcitrate  even 
against  the  supreme  power,  the  American  submits  without  a  mur- 
3Qur  to  the  authority  of  the  pettiest  magistrate. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  most  trivial  details  of  national 
peculiarities.  In  France  very  few  pleasures  are  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes ;  the  poor  are  admitted  wherever  the 
rich  are  received ;  and  they  consequently  behave  with  propriety, 
and  respect  whatever  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  in  which  they 
themselves  participate.  In  England,  where  wealth  has  a  monopoly 
of  amusement  as  well  as  of  power,  complaints  are  made  that 
whenever  the  poor  happen  to  steal  into  the  enclosures  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  commit  acts  of  wanton 
mischief:  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  care  has  been  taken  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  lose  1 

The  government  of  the  democraqr  brings  the  notion  of  political 
rights  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  citizens,  just  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  wealth  brings  the  notion  of  property  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that 
it  is  easy  to  teach  men  to  exercise  political  rights ;  but  I  maintain 
that  when  it  is  possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly 
iiqwrtant :  and  I  add  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  such 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.    It  is  clear 
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-tiiat  flte  influence  of  religiont  beKef  is  ahaken,  and  that  the  notiett 
^  divine  rights  is  declining ;  it  is  evident  that  public  moraUtjr  |s 
vitiated^  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing :  these 
ve  general  symptoms  of  Ae  substitution  of  argument  for  faith,  9fid 
of  calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment  If,  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  m  connecting  the  ndtion 
of  rights  with  that  of  personal  interest,  which  is  the  only  immu- 
table point  in  the  human  heart,  what  means  will  you  have  of  gov- 
erning the  world  except  by  fear  ?  When  I  am  told  that  since  the 
laws  are  weak  and  the  populace  is  wild,  since  passions  are  excited 
and  the  authority  of  virtue  is  paralyzed,  no  measures  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  rights  of  the  democracy ;  I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these 
veiy  reasons  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  governments  are  still  more  interested  in 
taking  them  than  society  at  large,  because  governments  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perish. 

I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  example  which 
America  furnishes.  In  those  states  the  people  was  invested  with 
political  rights  at  a  time  when  they  could  scarcely  be  abused,  for 
the  citizens  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  manners.  As 
they  have  increased,  the  Americans  have  not  augmented  the  powci 
of  the  democracy,  but  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ex- 
tended its  dominions. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  moment  at  which  political  rights 
are  granted  to  a  people  that  had  before  been  without  them,  is  a 
very  critical,  though  it  be  a  very  necessary  one.  A  child  may  kill 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  value  of  life ;  and  he  may  deprive  another 
person  of  his  property  before  he  is  aware  that  his  own  may  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  lower  orders,  when  first  they  are  in- 
vested with  political  rights,  stand  in  relation  to  those  rights,  in  the 
same  position  as  a  child  does  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  cele- 
brated adage  may  then  be  applied  to  them,  Homo^  puer  robustus. 
This  truth  may  even  be  perceived  in  America.  The  states  in  which 
the  citizens  have  enjoyed  their  rights  longest  are  those  in  which 
they  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
prodigies  than  the  art  of  being  free ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  ardu- 
ous than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
despotic  institutions ;  despotism  often  promises  to  make  amends  for 


t  tbomand  prenous  iUs;  it  sapports  the  rigfat,  it  protects  die  op- 
preflKd,  and  it  maintaiui  paUic  order.  The  natian  is  lulled  hy  die 
temporary  pnmpmij  which  accrues  to  it,  until  it  is  roused  to  a 
sense  of  its  ^own  misery.  Liberty,  on  the  contrary,  is  genoally  es- 
tablished in  the  midst  of  agitation,  it  is  perfected  by  civil 
mod  its  benefits  cannot  be  appredated  until  it  is  already  old 


RB8PECT   FOE  THE   LAW    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

lUtpect  of  the  Americans  for  the  Law. — ^Parental  Affection  which  they  entertain  fot 
it^— PsTBonal  Interest  of  eTery  one  to  increase  the  Aothority  of  the  Law. 

It  is  not  always  feasible  to  consult  the  whole  people,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  formation  of  the  law ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  when  such  a  measure  is  possible,  the  authority  of  the 
law  is  very  much  augmented.  This  popular  origin,  which  impairs 
the  excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  legislation,  contributes  prodi- 
giously to  increase  its  power.  There  is  an  amazing  strength  in  the 
expression  of  the  determination  of  a  whole  people;  and  when  it 
declares  itself,  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  most  inclined  to 
contest  it,  is  overawed  by  its  authority.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
very  well  known  by  parties ;  and  they  consequently  strive  to  make 
out  a  majority  whenever  they  can.  If  they  have  not  the  greater 
numbers  of  voters  on  their  side,  they  assert  that  the  true  majority 
abstained  firom  voting ;  and  if  they  are  foiled  even  there,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  body  of  those  persons  who  had  no  votes  to  give. 

In  the  United  States,  except  slaves,  servants,  and  paupers  in  the 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  townships,  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  do  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  do  not  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  make  the  laws.  Those  who  design  to  attack 
die' laws  must  consequently  either  modify  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
or  trample  upon  its  decimon. 

A  second  reason,  which  is  still  more  weighty,  may  be  farther  ad- 
duced :  in  the  United  States  every  one  is  personally  interested  in 
cnibldng  the  obedience  of  the  whole  community  to  the  law ;  for  as 
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the  ioDmority  may  fihortly  rtHyihe  majority  tb  its  prineiples,  it  in 
interested  in  professing  l^it  respect  tor  Hbe  decrees  of  the  kgMatbri 
which  it  may  soon  have  occasion  to  claim  for  its  own.  •  However 
iilcsome  an  enactment  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
complies  with  it,  not  only  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  n^gority, 
bat  because  it  originates  in  his  own  authority ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numerous  and  turbulent  multi* 
tude  does  not  exist,  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  with  distrust  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  perceive  that  all  classes 
display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  all  classes ;  for  as  in  America 
the  European  scale  of  authority  is  inverted,  the  wealthy  are  there 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  poor  in  the  Old  W<^d, 
and  it  is  the  opulent  classes  which  frequently  look  upon  the  law 
with  suspicion.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  advantage  of 
democracy  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,^J^ut  simply  that  it  protects 
those  of  the  majority.  In  the  United  Slates,  where  the  poor  rule, 
the  rich  have  always  some  reason  to  dread  the  abuses  of  their 
power.  This  natural  anxiety  of  the  rich  may  produce  a  sullen  dis- 
satisfaction, but  society  is  not  disturbed  by  it ;  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  the  rich  to  withhold  their  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  makes  them  obey  its  mandates ;  their  wealth,  which 
prevents  them  from  making  the  law,  prevents  them  from  with- 
standing it.  Among  civilized  nations  revolts  are  rarely  excited 
except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose  by  them ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always  worthy  of  respect,  at  least 
they  always  obtain  it :  for  those  who  usually  infringe  the  la\TS 
have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  enactments  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  by  which  they  are  themselves  benefited, 
while  the  citizens  whose  interests  might  be  promoted  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  them,  are  induced,  by  their  character  and  their  station,  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Beside  which,  the  people  in  America  obeys  the  law  not  only  be- 
tause  it  emanates  from  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  au- 
thority may  modify  it  in  any  points  which  may  prove  vexatory ;  a 
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law  k  observed  becaiae  it  is  a  adf-impoaed  e?il  in  the  first  plains 
and  an  evil  of  tranacnt  doratioo  in  the  second. 


icnrnr  which  fbrvades  all  the  branches  of  the  body  poLmc 

IN  THE    mtlTED    STATES;     INFLUENCE  WHICH    IT     EXERCI8BS     UPON 
SOCIBTT. 

Mora  diffieolt  to  conceire  the  political  Activitjr  which  penrades  the  United  Statos 
than  the  Freedom  and  Eqnality  which  reign  here. — The  great  Actirity  which  per- 
petually agitates  the  legisUtire  Bodies  is  only  an  Episode  to  the  general  Activity. 
— Difliodt  for  an  Amencaa  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  Business. — Political  Agi- 
tatioB  extends  to  aU  social  Intercourse. — Commercial  ActiTity  of  the  Americans 
partly  attributable  to*  this  Cause. — Indirect  Advantages  which  Society  derives  from 
a  democratic  GoTemment. 

On  passing  from  a  countiy  id  which  free  institutions  are  estab- 
lished to  one  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the 
change ;  in  the  former  all  is  bustle  and  activity,  in  the  latter  .every- 
thing is  calm  and  motionless.  In  the  one,  melioration  and  progress 
are  the  general  topics  of  inquiry ;  in  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  the 
community  only  aspired  to  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  has  acquired.  .  Nevertheless,  the  country  which  ex- 
erts itself  so  strenuously  to  promote  its  welfare  is  generally  more 
wealthy  and  more  prosperous  than  that  which  appears  to  be 
so  contented  with  its  lot ;  and  when  we  compare  them  together, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  so  many  new  wants  are  daily  felt  in 
the  former,  while  so  few  seem  to  occur  in  the  latter. 

If  this  remark  is  applicable  to  those  free  countries  in  which 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  subsist,  it  is  still  more 
striking  with  regard  to  democratic  republics.  In  these  states  it  is 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  people  which  is  busied  with  the  meliora- 
don  of  its  social  condition,  but  the  whole  community  is  engaged  in 
the  task ;  and  it  is  not  the  exigencies  and  the  convenience  of  a 
angle  class  for  which  a  provision  is  to  be  made,  but  the  exigencies 
and  the  convenience  of  all  ranks  of  lifeJ 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  surpassing  liberty  which  the 
Americans  enjoy ;  some  idea  may  likewise  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
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treme  equality  which  sub^sts  amon^  them;  but  the  political 
activity  which  pervades  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
be  understood.  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the. American 
soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult;  a  confused  clamour 
is  heard  on  every  side ;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  social  wants  Everything  is  in 
motion  around  you ;  here,  the  people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are 
met  to  decide  upon  the  building  of  a  church ;  there,  the  election 
of  a  representative  is  going  on  ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  upon  some  local 
improvements ;  or  in  another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit 
their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public 
school.  Meetings  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  ibai 
disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  government ; 
while  in  other  assemblies  the  citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the 
day  as  the  fathers  of  their  countr)'.  Societies  are  formed  which 
regard  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  slate  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
constant  example  of  temperance." 

The  great  political  agitation  of  the  American  legislative  bodies, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
foreign  countries,  is  a  were  episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  universal  movement  which  originates  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  and  extends  successively  to  all  the  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  impossible  to  spend  more  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment. 

The  cares  of  political  life  engross  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
occupation  of  a  citizen  in  t)ie  United  Stales;  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  an  American  has  any  idea,  is  to  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  to  discuss  the  part  he  has  taken.  This  feeling 
pen-ades  the  most  trifling  habits  of  life;  even  the  women  fre- 
quently attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  political  harangues  aa 
a  recreation  after  (heir  household  labours.  Debating  clubs  are  to 
a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments :  an 
American  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  discuss;  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  talk  he  falls  into  a  dissertation-     He  speaks  to  you  as  it 

•  At  the  time  of  my  ilsj  in  llie  United  Stales  ilie  tempersnce  tocietin  ainadj 
eamatfd  oC  more  Ihaa  210,000  mcmbsn  ;  and  Ibeu  effect  hod  lieen  to  dimiaiah  tba 
c«iisumption  of  reini;nted  liquors  b)  600,000  ^lloai  per  anuuni  m  the  stale  of  Pcna 
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fte  were  addrcMiiga  meeting;  and  if  he  should  warni  in  the  ooone 
{d  the  diflciunony  he  will  infallibly  say  "  gentlemen,"  to  the  peraoB 
with  whom  he  is  convening. 

In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  display  a  certain  repugnance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  political  privileges  with  which  the  law 
invests  them ;  it  would  seem  that  they  set  too  hi^  a  value  upon 
thdr  time  to  spend  it  on  the  interests  of  the  community ;  and  they 
prefer  to  withdraw  within  the  exact  limits  of  a  wholesome  egotism, 
marked  out  by  four  sunk  fences  and  a  quickset  hedge.  But  if  an 
American  were  condemned  to  confine  his  activity  to  his  own  affairs, 
he  would  be  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  existence ;  he  would  feel  an 
immense  void  in  the  life  i^hich  he  is  accustomed  to  lead,  and  his 
wretchedness  would  be  unbearable.*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  ever 
a  despotic  government  is  established  in  America,  it  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  surmount  the  habits  which  free  institutions  have  engen- 
dered, than  to  conquer  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  freedom. 

This  ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  government  has  intro- 

•  duced  into  the  political  world,  influences  all  social  intercourse.     1 

am  no^  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest  advantage 

of  democracy ;  ant^  I  am  much  less  inclined  to  applaud  it  for  what 

it  does,  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conducts  public 
business  very  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  lower  orders  should 
j  take  a  part  in  public  business  without  extending  the  circle  of  their 

ideas,  and  without  quitting  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  mental  ac* 
quirements.  The  humblest  individual  who  is  called  upon  to  co- 
operate in  the  government  of  society,  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
self-respect ;  and  as  he  possesses  authority,  he  can  command  the 
services  of  minds  much  more  enlightened  than  bis  own.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude  of  applicants,  who  seek  to  deceive  him 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  but  who  instruct  him  by  their  deoat 
He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not  originate  in 
his  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  undertakings  of 
the  kind.  New  meliorations  are  daily  pointed  out  in  the  property 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the  de» 

*  The  nine  remark  was  made  at  Rome  under  the  first  Ccsars.  Momtesquieo 
aomevbere  alludes  to  the  ezcessire  despondency  of  certain  Roman  citizens  who,  after 
the  ezdtement  of  political  life,  were  all  at  once  flnng  back  into  the  stagnation  of  |iri- 
fitelife. 
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(ure  of  improving  that  property  which  is  more  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  is  perbaps  neither  happier  nor  better  tbait  those  who  came  be- 
fore him,  but  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no 
doubl  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joii.ed 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the 
direct,  as  is  so  oflen  asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  pro- 
digious commercial  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engen- 
dered by  the  laws,  but  the  people  learns  how  to  promote  it  by  the 
experience  derived  from  legislation. 

When  the  opponents  of  democracy  assert  that  a  single  indiridual 
performs  the  duties  which  he  undertalces  much  better  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly 
right  The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  ecjuality  of 
instruction  on  either  side,  is  more  consistent,  more  persevering,  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a.  multitude,  and  it  is  much  better 
qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it 
employs.  If  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  have  certainly  never 
seen  a  democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon 
very  partial  evidence.  It  is  true  that  e^'en  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
subsist,  they  never  display  a  regular  and  methoctical  system  of  gov 
eminent.  Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the 
projects  it  undertakes,  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It 
frequently  abandons  them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or 
risks  them  when  the  consequences  may  prove  dangerous ;  but  in 
the  end  it  produces  more  than  any  absolute  government,  and  if  it 
do  fewer  things  well,  it  does  a  great  number  of  things.  Under  its 
sway,  the  transactions  of  the  public  administration  are  not  nearly 
BO  important  as  what  is  done  by  private  exertion.  Democracy  does 
not  confer  the  most  skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but 
it  produces  that  which  the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken,  namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity,  a 
superabundant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it, 
and  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  beget  the  most 
amazing  benefits.     These  are  the  true  advantages  of  democracy. 

In  the  present  age,  when  (he  destinies  of  Christendom  seem  to 
he  in  suspense,  some  hasten  to  assail  democracy  as  its  foe  while  it 
is  yet  in  ils  early  growth ;  and  others  are  ready  with  their  vows  of 
adoration  for  this  new  deity  which  is  springing  forth  from  chaos: 
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bat  both  parties  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  oi 
their  hatred  or  of  their  desires ;  they  strike  in  the  dark,  and  dis- 
tribute their  blows  by  mere  chance. 

We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society  and  the  aim 
of  government  are  held  to  be.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a 
certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 
the  things  of  this  world  with  generous  feelings ;  to  inspire  men 
with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage ;  to  give  birth  to  living 
convictions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ; 
if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish 
the  manners,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the 
love  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  and  of  renown;  if  you  would  constitute  a 
people  not  unfitted  to  act  with  power  upon  all  other  nations ;  nor 
unprepared  for  those  high  enterprises,  which,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  for  ever  famous  in  time  —  if 
you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you  must 
avoid  the  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  un- 
certain guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  a  clear  understanding  be 
more  profitable  to  men  than  genius ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimu- 
late the  virtues  of  heroism,  but  to  create  habits  of  peace  ;  if  you 
had  rather  behold  vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with 
fewer  noble  deeds,  provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  if,  instead  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  state  of  society, 
you  are  contented  to  have  prosperity  around  you ;  if,  in  short,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  object  of  a  government  is  not  to 
confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power  and  of  glory  upon  the 
body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  least  degree  of  misery,  to  each  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  —  if  such  be  your  desires,  you  can  have  no  surer  means  of 
satisfying  them  than  by  equalizing  the  condition  of  men,  and  estab- 
lishing democratic  institutions. 

But  if  the  time  be  past  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and 
if  some  superhuman  power  impel  us  toward  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  governments  without  consulting  our  wishes,  let  us  at 
least  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us ; 
and  let  us  so  inquire  into  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities  as  to  be 
able  to  foster  the  former,  and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost. 
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TOLOtlTED  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORITI  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AN»    tTB 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Nunnl  Smngth  of  (he  Hajoriiy  in  Democracies,— Moil  ol  the  Amcricu  Consliia 
liDDS  have  increued  this  Blrenslli  b^  anificiil  Mpini.— How  ihis  bus  brea  doaa 
—Pledged  Delcgtiet.— Moral  Pawei  of  ihe  Majontr .— <  )pinion  u  to  its  InblliUliiT 
— KEipeci  for  Its  Rights,  haw  augmented  in  the  Uoited  Stales. 

The  very  essence  of  democratic  government  consists  in  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  majority  :  for  there  is  nothing  in  demo- 
cratic states  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it.  Most  of  Ihe  American 
constitutions  have  sought  to  increase  this  natural  slrength  of  the 
majority  by  artificial  means." 

The  legislature  is,  of  all  political  institutions,  the  one  which  is 
most  easily  swaywl  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Americans 
determine<(  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  immediately,  and  for  a  very  brief  term,  io  order  to  sub- 
ject them,  not  only  to  Ihe  general  convictions,  but  even  to  the  daily 
passions  of  Ibeir  const! tuenbi.  The  members  of  both  houses  are 
taken  from  the  same  class  in  society,  and  are  nominated  in  the  same 
manner  J  so  that  the  roodiiications  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  al 
most  as  rapid  and  quite  as  irresistible  as  those  of  a  single  assembly. 
It  is  to  a  legislature  thus  constituted,  that  almost  all  the  authority 
of  the  government  has  been  intrusted. 

But  while  the  law  increased  the  strength  of  those  authorities 
which  of  themselves  were  strong,  it  enfeebled  more  and  more  those 
which  were  naturally  weak.    It  deprived  the  representatives  of  the 

•  We  obscrrrd  in  Pianuning  th?  ledcral  con&lilulioD  that  the  eObrlt  of  ih«  Icglilk. 
tors  of  the  Union  had  hti-a  diunn'tricalij  opposed  lo  the  prewnl  tendency.  The  coa 
sequence  bus  been  that  Ihp  fFderal  goremmeni  is  more  lade  pendent  in  iia  sphere  thiD 
.  Ihat  of  Ihe  Hate*.  But  ihe  federal  goTeniment  scarcelj  ever  inleiferea  in  taj  but 
e:ileiniil  aSairs  ;  sod  Ihe  goveminenU  oflhe  atates  an:  in  reality  Ihe  authorilies  whict 
direct  society  L  smerica. 
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executive  of  all  stability  and  independence;  and  by  subjecting 
them  completely  to  the  capnces  of  the  legislature^  it  robbed  them 
completely  of  the  slender  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  democratic 
government  might  have  allowed  them  to  retain.  In  several  states 
the  judicial  power  was  also  submitted  to  the  elective  discretion  of 
the  majority ;  and  in  all  them  its  existence  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  le^slative  authority,  since  the  representatives 
were  empowered  annually  to  regulate  the  stipend  of  the  judges. 

Custom,  however,  has  done  even  more  than  law.  A  proceeding 
which  will  in  the  end  set  all  the  guarantees  of  representative  gov- 
ernment at  naught,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the 
United  States  :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  electors,  who  choose 
a  delegate,  point  out  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  him,  and  impose 
upon  him  a  certain  number  of  positive  obligations  which  he  is 
pledged  to  fulfil.  With  the  exception  of  the  tumult,  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  majority  of  the  populace  held  its  delibera- 
tions in  the  market-place. 

Several  other  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  power  of 
the  majority  in  America,  not  only  preponderant,  but  irresistible. 
The  moral  authority  of  the  majority  is  partly  based  upon  the  no- 
tion, that  there  is  more  intelligence  and  more  wisdom  in  a  great 
number  of  men  collected  together  than  in  a  single  individual,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  legislators  is  more  important  than  their  qualit}'. 
The  theory  of  equality  is  in  fact  applied  to  the  intellect  of  man  ; 
and  human  pride  is  thus  assailed  in  its  last  retreat,  by  a  doctrine 
which  the  minority  hesitate  to  admit,  and  in  which  they  very  slowly 
concur.  Like  all  other  powers,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
powers,  the  authority  of  the  many  requires  the  sanction  of  time ; 
at  first  it  enforces  obedience  by  constraint ;  but  its  laws  are  not 
respected  until  they  have  long  been  maintained. 

The  right  of  governing  society,  which  the  majority  supposes  it- 
self to  derive  from  its  superior  intelligence,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  first  settlers ;  and  this  idea,  which  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a  fi'ee  nation,  has  now  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  minor  incidents  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  French,  under  the  old  monarchy,  held  it  for  a  maxim  (which 
IS  still  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitution),  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  and  if  he  did  wrong,  the  blame  was 
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imputed  to  his  advisera.  Tins  notion  was  highly  favorable  to  habiM 
of  obedience  ;  and  it  enabled  the  subject  to  complain  of  the  law, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  honour  the  lawgiver.  The  Amencana 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  majority. 

The  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  founded  upon  yet  another 
principle,  which  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  the  few.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
reqKct  here  professed  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  naturally 
incrc'ase  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  parties.  When  a 
nation  is  divided  into  several  irreconcilable  factions,  the  privilege 
of  the  majority  is  of\en  overlooked,  because  it  is  intolerable  to 
comply  with  its  demands. 

If  there  existed  in  America  a  class  of  citizens  whom  the  legis- 
lating majority  sought  to  deprive  of  exclusive  privileges,  which 
tbey  bad  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
Station  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that 
the  minority  would  be  less  ready  to  comply  with  its  laws.  But  as 
the  United  States  were  colonized  by  men  holding  an  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  there  is  as  yet  no  natural  or  permanent  source 
of  dissension  between  the  interests  of  its  different  inhabitants. 

There  are  certain  cnmmunities  in  which  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  minority  can  never  hope  lo  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
side,  because  tbey  must  then  give  up  the  very  point  which  is  at  is- 
sue between  them.  Thus,  an  aristocracy  can  never  become  a 
majority  while  it  retains  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  it  cannot  cede 
its  privileges  without  ceasing  to  be  an  aristocracy. 

In  the  United  States,  political  questions  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
so  general  and  absolute  a  manner  ;  and  all  parties  are  willing  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  majority,  because  they  all  hope  to  turn 
those  rights  to  their  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  The 
majority  therefore  in  that  country  exercises  a  prodigious  actual 
authority,  and  a  moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  preponder- 
ant ;  DO  obstacles  exist  which  can  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  ;t8 
progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal  in  it- 
self and  dangerous  for  the  future 
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BOW  THB  UNLIMITBD  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORITT  INCREASES,  IN  AMERICA, 
THE  INSTABILITY  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN- 
HERENT IN  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Americans  incre«ae  the  matability  of  the  Laws  which  is  inherent  in  Democracy 
by  changing  the  Legislature  every  Year,  and  by  vesting  it  with  unbounded  Au- 
thority.— The  same  Eflfect  is  produced  upon  the  Administration. — In  America  so- 
cial Melioration  is  conducted  more  energetically,  but  less  perseveringly  than  in 
Ehirope. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  natural  defects  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  they  all  of  them  increase  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  majority.  To  begin  with  the  most  evident  of  them  all ; 
the  mutability  of  the  laws  is  an  evil  inherent  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  natural  to  democracies  to  raise  men  to  power  in 
very  rapid  succession.  But  this  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  and  the  means  of  action  which  the  legisla- 
ture possesses. 

In  America  the  authority  exercised  by  the  legislative  bodies  is 
supreme ;  nothing  prevents  them  from  accomplishing  their  wishes 
with  celerity,  and  with  irresistible  power,  while  they  are  supplied 
by  new  representatives  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  contribute  most  powerfully  to  democratic  instability,  and 
which  admit  of  the  free  application  of  caprice  to  every  object  in  the 
state,  are  here  in  full  operation.  In  conformity  with  this  principle, 
America  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  country  in  the  world  where 
laws  last  the  shortest  time.  Almost  all  the  American  constitutions 
have  been  amended  within  the  course  of  thirty  years :  there  is, 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  state  which  has  not  modified  the 
principles  of  its  legislation  in  that  lapse  of  time.  As  for  the  laws 
themselves,  a  single  glance  upon  the  archives  of  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  suffices  to  convince  one,  that  in  America  the  activity 
of  the  legislator  never  slackens.  Not  that  the  American  democ- 
racy is  naturally  less  st&ble  than  any  other,  but  that  it  is  allowed 
to  follow  its  capricious  propensities  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 

*  The  legislative  acts  promulgated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  from  the 
year  1780  to  the  present  time,  already  fill  three  stout  volumes:  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  collection  to  which  1  allude  was  published  in  1823,  when  many 
old  laws  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  were  omitted.  The  state  of  Massachusetts, 
which  is  not  more  populous  than  a  department  of  France,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  stable,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  most  sagacious  in  its  undertakings  of  the 
whole  Union. 
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The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  and  the  rapid  as  ^ell  as  abso- 
lute manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in  the  United 
States,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  law  unstable,  but 
they  exercise  the  same  influience  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  conduct  of  the  public  administration.  As  the  majority  is  the  only 
power  which  it  is  important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted, 
than  all  this  ardour  ceases;  while  in  the  free  states  of  Europe,  the 
administration  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  so  that  the  proj- 
ects of  the  legislature  are  put  into  execution,  although  its  imme- 
diate attention  may  be  directed  to  other  objects. 

In  America  certain  meliorations  are  undertaken  with  much  more 
zeal  and  activity  than  elsewhere;  in  Europe  the  same  ends  are 
promoted  by  much  less  social  effort,  more  continuously  applied. 

Some  years  ago  several  pious  individuals  undertook  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  public  was  excited  by  the  state- 
ments which  they  put  forward,  and  the  regeneration  of  criminals 
became  a  very  popular  undertaking.  New  prisons  were  built ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  reforming  as  well  as  of  punishing  the 
delinquent,  formed  a  part  of  prison  discipline.  But  this  happy  al- 
teration, in  which  the  public  had  taken  so  hearty  an  interest,  and 
which  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  had  irresistibly  accelerated, 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  moment.  While  the  new  penitentiaries 
were  being  erected  (and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  they 
should  be  terminated  with  all  possible  celerity),  the  old  prisons  ex- 
isted, which  still  contained  a  great  number  of  offenders.  These 
jails  became  more  unwholesome  and  more  corrupt  in  proportion  as 
the  new  establishments  were  beautified  and  improved,  forming  a 
contrast  which  may  readily  be  understood.  The  majority  was  so 
eagerly  employed  in  founding  the  new  prisons,  that  those  which  al- 
ready existed,  were  forgotten ;  and  as  the  general  attention  was 
diverted  to  a  novel  object,  the  care  which  had  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  others  ceased.  The  salutary  regulations  of  discipline 
were  first  relaxed,  and  afterward  broken ;  so  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  prison,  which  bore  witness  to  the  mild  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  our  time,  dungeons  might  be  met  with,  which 
reminded  the  visiter  of  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 
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TYRANNY  OF   THE   BIAJOBITY. 

How  the  Principle  of  Uie  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  to  be  onderstood. — ImpoMnUi 
ity  of  conceiving  a  mixed  Goverament. — The  sovereign  Power  mast  centre  tom^ 
•where. — Precautions  to  be  taken  to  control  its  Action. — These  Precautions  havo 
not  been  taken  in  the  United  States. — Consequences. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  an  impious  and  an  execrable  maxim  that,  polit- 
ically speaking,  a  people  has  a  right  to  do  whatsoever  it  pleases ; 
and  yet  I  have  asserted  that  all  authority  originates  in  the  will  ok 
the  majority.     Am  I,  then,  in  contradiction  with  myself? 

A  general  law — which  bears  the  name  of  justice — has  been 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  a  majority  of  this  or  that  peo- 
ple, but  by  a  majority  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  every  people  are 
consequently  confined  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just  A  nation 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to 
represent  society  at  large,  and  to  apply  the  great  and  general  law 
of  justice.  Ought  such  a  jury,  which  represents  society,  to  have 
more  power  than  the  society  in  which  the  laws  it  applies  originate  1 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  do  not  contest  the  right 
which  the  majority  has  of  commanding,  but  I  simply  appeal  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  people  can  never  entirely  outstep  the 
boundaries  of  justice  and  of  reason  in  those  affairs  which  are  more 
peculiarly  its  own ;  and  that  consequently  full  power  may  fear- 
lessly be  given  to  the  majority  by  which  it  is  represented.  But  this 
language  is  that  of  a  slave. 

A  majority  taken  collectively  may  be  regarded  as  a  being  whose 
opinions,  and  most  frequently  whose  interests,  are  opposed  to  those 
of  another  being,  which  is  styled  a  minority.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  a  man,  possessing  absolute  power,  may  misuse  that  power  by 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  a  majority  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  reproach  ?  Men  are  not  apt  to  change  their  characters 
by  agglomeration ;  nor  does  their  patience  in  the  presence  of  ob- 
stacles increase  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.*     And 

*  No  one  will  assert  that  a  people  cannot  forcibly  wrong  another  people :  but  par- 
ties may  be  looked  upon  as  lesser  nations  within  a  greater  one,  and  they  are  aliens 
o  each  other :  if  therefore  it  be  admitted  that  a  nation  can  act  t}Tannically  toward 
another  nation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  party  may  do  the  same  toward  another 
party. 
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\  for  these  reasons  I  can  never  willingly  invest  any  number  of  my 

|,  fellow-creatures  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  should  re- 

i,  fuse  to  any  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  several  principles  in 
the  same  government,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  freedom, 
and  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.  The  form  of  government 
which  is  usually  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  chimera-  Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mixed  government  (with  the  meaning  usually  given  to  that  word), 
because  in  all  communities  some  one  principle  of  action  may  be 
discovered,  which  preponderates  over  the  others.  England  in 
the  last  century,  which  has  been  more  especially  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  government,  was  in  point  of  fact  an  essentially 
aristocratic  state,  although  it  comprised  very  powerful  elements  of 
democracy  :  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such, 
that  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  preponderate  in  the  end,  and  sub- 
ject the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  its  own  will.  The  error  arose 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  actual  struggle  which 
was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  without  consider- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  which  was  in  reality  the  im- 
portant point.  When  a  community  really  has  a  mixed  government, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  two  adverse  prin- 
ciples, it  must  either  pass  through  a  revolution,  or  fii!'  into  com- 
plete dissolution. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  sofne  one  social  power  must  always 
be  made  to  predominate  over  the  others  ;  but  I  think  that  liberty 
is  endangered  when  this  power  is  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 
retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimiteil  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing ;  human 
beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion ;  and  God 
alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and  his  justice  are  al- 
ways equal  to  his  power.  But  no  power  upon  earth  is  so  worthy 
of  honor  for  itself,  or  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  rights  which 
it  represents,  that  I  would  consent  to  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all- 
j)re(loininant  authority.  When  I  see  that  the  right  and  the  means 
of  absolute  command  are  conferrt?d  on  a  people  or  U])on  a  king, 
upon  an  aiiNtocraey  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
I  recognise  the  gernie  of  t)ranny,  and  I  journey  onward  to  a  land 

of  more  hopeful  institutions. 
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In  my  opinion  the  main  eril  of  the  present  democratic  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 
Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  overpowering  strength; 
and  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  Uberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country,  as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  etist 
against  tyranny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  States, 
to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  ?  If  to  public  opinion,  public 
opinion  constitutes  the  majority  ;  if  to  the  legislature,  it  represents 
the  majority,  and  implicitly  obeys  its  instructions ;  if  to  the  exec- 
utive power,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  and  is  a  passive  tool  in 
its  hands ;  the  public  troops  consist  of  the  majority  under  arms ; 
the  jury  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of  hearing  judicial 
cases ;  and  in  certain  states  even  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  evil  of  which  you 
complain  may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can.* 

•  A  strikinir  instance  of  the  excesses  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  despotism  ol 
the  majority  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  \b\2.  At  that  time  the  war  was  very 
popular  in  Baltimore.  A  journal  which  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  question 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  opposition.  Tlit*  populace  assembled, 
broke  the  printing-presses,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  newspaper  editors.  The 
militia  was  called  out,  but  no  one  obeyed  the  call ;  and  tlie  only  means  of  saving  the 
poor  wrelcht's  who  were  threatened  by  the  j)hrensy  of  the  mob,  was  to  throw  them 
into  prison  as  common  malefactors.  But  even  this  precaution  was  ineliectual ;  the 
mob  collected  again  during  the  night ;  the  magistrates  ajjain  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
call  out  the  militia  j  the  prison  was  forced,  one  of  the  newspaper  editors  was  killed 
ujwn  the  sj)ot,  and  the  others  were  left  for  dead :  the  guilty  parties  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  when  they  were  brought  to  trial. 

I  said  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  *.  ''  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me 
how  it  happens,  that  in  a  state  founded  by  quakers,  and  celebrated  for  its  toleration, 
freed  blacks  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.  They  pay  the  taxes  :  is  it  not 
fair  that  they  should  have  a  vote. 

"  You  insult  us,"  replied  my  informant,  "  if  you  imagine  that  our  legislators  could 
kave  oommitted  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intolerance." 

"  What,  then,  the  blacks  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  this  country?" 

"  Without  the  smallest  doubt." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  the  polling-booth  this  morning  I  iid  not  perceive  a 
tingle  negro  in  the  whole  meeting  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  ;  the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  right  of  voting  j 
^l^:  they  voluntarily  abstain  from  making  their  appearance." 

"A  very  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on  their  parts,"  rejoined  I. 

"WTiy,  the  truth  is,  that   they  are  not  disinclined  to  vote,  but  they  are  afraid  of 

bring  maltreated  ;  in  this  country  the  law  is  scmetimes  unable  to  maintain  its  author- 

'  ity  without  the  support  ol  the  majority.     But  in  this  case  the  majority  entertains  very 

;  ttrong  prejudices  against  the  blacks,  and  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  protect  then 

In  the  exercise  of  their  legal  privileges." 

"  What,  then,  the  majority  claims  the  right  not  only  of  making  the  laws,  bat  of 
Vreaking  the  laws  it  has  made  V* 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  le^slative  power  could  be  so  constituted 
as  to  represent  the  majority  without  necessarily  bein^  the  slave  of 
its  passions ;  an  executive,  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
controlled authority  ;  and  a  judiciary,  so  as  to  remain  independent 
of  the  two  other  powers;  a  government  would  be  formed  which 
would  still  be  democratic,  without  incurring  any  risk  of  tyrannical 
abuse. 

I  do  not  say  that  tyrannical  abuses  frequently  occur  in  America 
at  the  present  day ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  sure  barrier  is  estab- 
lished against  them,  and  that  the  causes  which  mitigate  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  than  in  its  laws. 


EFFECTS   OF   THE  UNLIMITED  POWER   OF  THE   MAJORITY  UPON  THE  ARBI- 
TRARY AUTHORITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

Liberty  left  by  the  American  Laws  to  public  Officprs  within  a  certain  Sphere. — Their 

Power. 

A  nsTiNTTioN  must  be  drawn  between  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power.  Tyranny  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  law,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  arbitrary:  arbitrar}-  power  may  be  exercised  for 
the  good  of  the  commu!:ity  at  large,  in  which  case  it  is  not  tyran- 
nical. Tyranny  usually  employs  arbitrary  means,  but,  if  necessary, 
it  can  rule  without  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  unbounded  power  of  the  majority,  which 
IS  favourable  to  the  lesjal  despotism  of  the  legislature,  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  ma- 
jority has  an  entire  control  over  the  law  when  it  is  made  and  when 
it  is  executed ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  equal  authority  over  those 
who  are  in  power,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  considers  public 
ofRcers  as  its  passive  agents,  and  readily  confides  the  ta.sk  of  serv- 
inj^  its  de.signs  to  their  viirjlance.  The  details  of  their  office  and 
the  privileges  which  they  are  to  enjoy  are  rarely  defined  before 
hand ;  but  the  majority  treats  them  as  a  master  does  his  servants, 
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when  they  are  always  at  work  in  his  sight,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  directing  or  reprimanding  them  at  every  nstant. 

In  general  the  American  functionaries  are  far  more  independent 
than  the  French  civil  officers,  within  the  sphere  which  is  prescribed 
to  them.  Sometimes,  even,  they  are  allowed  by  the  popular  au- 
thority to  exceed  those  bounds;  and  as  they  are  protected  by  the 
opinion,  and  backed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  majority,  they  ven- 
ture upon  such  manifestations  of  their  power  as  astonish  a  Euro- 
pean. By  this  means  habits  are  formed  in  the  heart  of  a  free 
country  which  may  some  day  prove  fatal  to  its  liberties 


POWER  EXERCISED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  IX  AMERICA  UPON  OPINION. 

In  America,  when  the  Majority  has  once  irrevocablj-  deti»leil  a  Question,  all  Disicus- 
sion  ceases. — Reason  of  this. — Moral  Power  exercised  by  the  Majority  upon  Opin- 
ion.— Democratic  Republics  have  deprived  Dosfwtibm  of  its  physical  Instruments. 
— Their  Despotism  sways  the  Minds  of  Men. 

It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  display  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Ignited  States,  that  we  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  power  of  the 
majority  surpasses  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
Europe.  Intellectual  principles  exercise  an  influence  which  is  so 
invisible  and  often  so  inappreciable,  that  they  baflle  the  toils  of  op- 
pression. At  the  present  time  the  most  absolute  inonarchs  in  Eu- 
rope are  unable  to  prevent  certain  notions,  which  are  opposed  to 
their  authority,  from  circulating  in  secret  throu<rhout  their  domin- 
ions, and  even  in  their  courts.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  America; 
so  loni;  as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  discussion  is  carried  on ; 
but  as  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  pronounced,  a  submissive 
silence  is  observed  ;  and  the  friends,  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety.  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  clear :  no  monarch  is  so  absolute  as  to  combine  all  the 
powers  of  society  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  conquer  all  opposition, 
with  the  energ)-  of  a  majority,  which  is  invested  with  the  right  of 
making  and  of  executing  the  laws. 
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The  authority  of  a  king  is  purely  physical,  and  it  controls  the 
actions  of  the  subject  without  subduing  his  private  will ;  but  the 
majority  possesses  a  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same 
time ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
it  represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all  controvers)'. 

I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence 

of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.    In  any  constitu- 

ji         tional  state  in  Europe  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 

'j         may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad  ;  for  there  is  no  country 

in  Europe  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as  not  to  contain 

I'         citizens  'who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  his  voice  in 

"I         the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  consequences  of  his  hardihood.     If  he 

'  is  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  an  absolute  government,  the 

I'         people  is  upon  his  side ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find 

a  shelter  behind  the  authority  of  the  throne,  if  he  require  one.   The 

j'         aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the 

I         democracy  in  others.    But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions 

!|         exist,  organized  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one 

'■         sole  authority,  one  single  element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with 

' '         nothing  beyond  it. 

In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the 
liberty  of  opinion  :  within  these  barriers  an  author  may  write  what- 
ever he  pleases,  but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them. 
Not  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  an  auto-da-fc,  but  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  slights  and  persecutions  of  daily  obloquy.  His  po- 
litical career  is  closed  for  ever,  since  he  has  offended  the  only  au- 
thority which  is  able  to  promote  his  success.  Every  sort  of  ccm- 
pensation,  even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  to  him.  Before  he 
'  published  his  opinions,  he  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common 

with  many  others  ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  declared  them  openly, 
than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  opponents,  while 
!  those  who  think,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him, 

I  abandon  him  in  silence.     He  yields  at  length,  oppressed  by  the 

daily  etforts  he  has  been  making,  and  he  subsides  into  silence  as  if 
he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth. 

Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny 

!'  formerly  employed;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 

arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed  however  to  have  been  sufficiently 

,  perfected  before.     The  excesses  of  monarchical  oower  had  devised 
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a  variety  of  physical  means  of  oppression ;  the  democratic  republics 
of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  the  mind, 
as  that  will  which  it  is  intended  to  coerce.  Under  the  absolute 
sway  of  an  individual  despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order  to 
subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped  the  blows  which  were  di- 
rected against  it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt ;  but  such  is  not 
the  course  adopted  by  tyranny  in  democratic  republics ;  there  the 
body  is  left  free,  and  the  soul  is  enslaved.  The  sovereign  can  no 
longer  say,  **  You  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of  death ;"  but  he 
says,  "  You  are  free  to  think  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  your 
life,  your  property,  and  all  that  you  possess ;  but  if  such  be  your 
determination,  you  are  henceforth  an  alien  among  your  people. 
You  may  retain  your  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your  fellow-citizens,  if  you  solicit 
their  suffrages ;  and  they  will  alfect  to  scorn  you,  if  you  solicit 
their  esteem.  You  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your  fellow-creatures  will  shun 
you  like  an  impure  being ;  and  those  who  are  most  pereuaded  of 
your  innocence  will  abandon  you  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned 
in  their  turn.  Go  in  peace !  I  have  given  you  your  life,  but  it  is 
an  existence  incomparably  worse  than  death." 

Absolute  monarchies  have  thrown  an  odium  upon  desi)Otism; 
let  us  beware  lest  democratic  republics  should  restore  oppression, 
and  should  render  it  less  odious  and  less  dfgfading  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  by  making  it  still  more  onerous  to  the  few. 

Works  have  been  published  in  the  proudest  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  expressly  intended  to  censure  the  vices  and  deride  the  fol- 
lies of  the  time ;  Labruyere  inhabited  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  composed  his  chapter  upon  the  Cirrat,  and  Moliere  criti- 
cised the  courtiers  in  the  very  pieces  which  were  acted  before  the 
court.  But  the  ruling  power  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made 
game  of;  the  smallest  reproach  irritates  its  sensibility,  and  the 
slightest  joke  which  has  any  foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indig- 
nant ;  from  the  styh*  of  its  language  to  the  more  solid  virtues  of  its 
character,  everything  must  be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No 
writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape  from  this  tribute  of 
adulation  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  majority  lives  in  the  perpet- 
ual exercise  of  self-applause ;  and  there  are  certain  truths  which 
the  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers  or  from  experience* 
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If  great  writers  have  not  at  present  existed  in  America,  the 
reason  is  very  simply  given  in  these  facts ;  there  can  be  no  literary 
genius  without  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  in  America.  The  inquisition  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
vent a  vast  number  of  anti-religious  books  from  circulating  in 
Spain.  The  empire  of  the  majority  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
United  States,  since  it  actually  removes  the  wish  of  publishing 
them.  Unbelievers  are  to  be  met  with  in  America,  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  governments  to  protect  the  morality  of  nations  by 
prohibiting  licentious  books.  In  the  United  States  no  one  is  pun- 
ished for  this  sort  of  works,  but  no  one  is  induced  to  write  them ; 
not  because  all  the  citizens  are  immaculate  in  their  manners,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  community  is  decent  and  orderly. 

In  these  cases  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  are  unquestionable;  and  I  am  simply  discussing  the  nature 
of  "the  power  itself.  This  irresistible  authority  is  a  constant  fact, 
and  its  beneficent  exercise  is  an  accidental  occurrence. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  MAJORITY  UPON  THE  NATIONAL 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  -AMERICANS. 

Effects  of  the  TjTaimy  of  tho  Majority  more  sensibly  felt  hitherto  in  the  Manners 
llian  m  the  Coiuiucl  of  Society. — Tlioy  check  the  development  of  leading  Charac- 
ters.— Democratic  Republics,  ort,Mnized  like  the  United  Slates,  brini;  the  Practice 
of  courlini^  favour  withui  the  reach  of  the  many. — Proofs  of  this  Spirit  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates. — Why  there  is  more  Patriotism  in  the  People  llian  in  those  who  govern 
in  its  name. 

The  tendencies  which  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  as  yet  very 
slightly  perceptible  in  political  society  ;  but  they  already  begin  to 
exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Americans.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  singular  paucity  of 
distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever-increasing  activity  of 
the  despotism  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  they  arose  in  great 
numbers  ;  for  public  opinion  then  served,  not  to  tyrannize  over,  but 
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to  direct  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Those  celebrated  men  took 
a  full  part  in  the  general  agitation  of  mind  common  at  that  period, 
and  they  attained  a  high  degree  of.  personal  fame,  which  was  re- 
flected back  upon  the  nation,  but  which  was  by  no  means  borrow- 
ed from  it. 

In  absolute  governments,  the  great  nobles  who  aro  nearest  to 
the  throne  flatter  the  passions  of  the  sovereign,  and  voluntarily 
truckle  to  his  caprices.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  degrade 
itself  by  servitude ;  it  often  submits  from  weakness,  from  habit,  or 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  loyalty.  Some  nations  have 
been  known  to  sacrifice  their  own  desires  lo  those  of  the  sovereign 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride ;  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  independ- 
ence in  the  very  act  of  submission.  These  peoples  are  miserable, 
but  they  are  not  degraded.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
doing  what  one  does  not  approve,  and  feigning  to  approve  what 
one  does ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  case  of  a  weak  person,  the  other 
befits  the  temper  of  a  lacquey.  '«   " 

In  free  countries,  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  called  upon  to  |i 

give  his  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  state  ;    in  democratic  republics,  i 

where  public  life  is  incessantly  commingled  with  domestic  affairs,  ' 

where  the  sovereign  authority  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  where  i 

its  attention  can  almost  always  bt;  attracted  by  vociferation,  more 
M  persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  speculate  upon  its  foibles,  and  live 

at  the  cost  of  its  passions,  than  in  absolute  monarchies.     Not  be- 
cause men  are  naturally  worse  in  these  states  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  temptation  is  stronger,  and  of  easier  access  at  the  same  time. 
I'  The  result  is  a  far  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  characters  of 

citizens. 

Democratic  republics  extend  the  practice  of  currying  favour 
with  the  many,  and  they  introduce  it  into  a  great  number  of  classes 
at  once :  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  democratic  states  organized  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  republics,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  where 
the  authority  of  the  majority  is  so  absolute  and  so  irresistible,  that 
a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  his 
quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he  intends  to  stray  from  the  track 
which  it  lavs  down. 

In  that  immense  crowd  which  thron«rs  the  avenues  to  power  in 
fhe  United  States,  I  found  very  few  m»?n  who   displayed  any  dJ 
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that  manly  candour,  and  that  masculine  independence  of  opinion, 
which  frequently  distmguished  the  Americans  in  former  times,  and 
which  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  distinguished  characters 
wheresoever  they  may  be  found.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  formed  upon  one  model,  so  ac- 
curately do  they  correspond  in  their  manner  of  judging.  A 
stranger  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  Americans  who  dissent 
from  these  rigorous  formularies ;  with  men  who  deplore  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  ignorance  of  democracy ;  who 
even  go  so  far  as  to  observe  the  evil  tendencies  w^hich  impair  the 
national  chara(!ter,  and  to  point  out  such  remedies  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  hear  these  things  beside 
yourself,  and  you,  to  whom  these  secret  reflections  are  confided,  are 
a  stranger  and  a  bird  of  passage.  They  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate truths  which  are  useless  to  you,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
a  different  language  in  public. 

If  ever  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am  well  assured  of 
two  things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse  them  will  raise 
their  voices  to  condemn  me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  very 
many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of  their  conscience. 

[The  author's  views  upon  what  he  terms  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  the 
despotism  of  puhlic  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have  already  excited  some 
remarks  in  this  country,  and  will  probably  give  occasion  to  more.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  editor  does  not  conceive  himself  called  up- 
on to  discuss  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  author,  and  supposes  he  will 
best  discharire  his  duty  by  confininsf  his  observations  to  what  he  deems  er- 
rors of  fact  or  law.  But  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  it  seems  due 
to  the  author  to  remark,  that  he  visited  the  United  Slates  at  a  particular  lime, 
when  a  successful  political  chiefiain  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  parly 
in  power,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  and  permanently  ;  when  the  preponderance  of 
that  party  was  immense,  and  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
He  may  have  met  with  men,  who  sank  under  the  astonishing  popularity  of 
(leneral  Jackson,  who  des|)aired  of  the  republic,  and  who  therefore  shrank 
from  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  of  the  want  of 
perspicuity  and  distinctness  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  press  was  silent,  for  he  has  himself  not  only  noticed,  but  furnished 
proof  of  the  great  freedom,  not  to  say  licentiousness,  with  which  it  assailed 
the  character  of  the  president,  and  the  measures  of  his  administration. 

He  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  party  as  hav- 
ing thrown  down  their  weap^i;  of  warfare,  for  his  book  shows  throughou: 
his  knowledge  of  the  exisietic  '  of  an  active  and  able  party,  constantly  op 
posing  and  harassing  the  admiaisiration. 
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But,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  chapters  on  this  subject,  the  editor  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  M.  De  Tocqueville  intends  to  speak  of  the  ty 
ranny  of  the  party  in  excluding  from  public  employment  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  the  Shibboleth  of  the  majority.  The  language  at  pp.  286,  2'SI^ 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  majority,  and  his  obsenratiuns  immedi- 
ately preceding  this  note,  seem  to  furnish  the  key  to  his  meaning ;  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  passages  to  which  a  wider 
construction  may  be  given.  Perhaps  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the  idea 
that  the  author  considers  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  as  the 
just  and  true  expression  of  public  opinion.  And  hence,  when  he  speaks  ol 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion,  he  means  the  exclusiveness  of  the  party, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  predominant.  He  had  seen  men  of  ac- 
knowledged competency  removed  from  office,  or  excluded  from  it,  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  their  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to  those  of  the  dominant 
party,  or  majority  And  he  had  seen  this  system  extended  to  the  very  low- 
est officers  of  the  government,  and  applied  by  the  electors  in  their  choice  of 
all  officers  of  all  descriptions;  and  this  he  deemed  persecution — tyranny — des- 
potism. But  he  surely  is  mistaken  in  representinsr  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem of  terror  as  stiffing  all  complaint,  silencing  all  opposition,  and  inducing 
"  enemies  and  friends  to  yoke  themselves  alike  to  the  triumphant  car  of  the 
majority."  He  mistook  a  temporary  state  of  parties  for  a  permanent  and  or- 
dinary result,  and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  immense  majority  that  then 
supported  the  administration,  to  the  belief  of  a  universal  acquiescence. 
Without  intending  here  to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  re- 
presented that  majority,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  ijreai  change  which, 
has  taken  place  since  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  very  persons  who  he  supposed  then  wielded  the  terrors  of  dis- 
franchisement airainst  their  opponents,  in  itself  furnishes  a  full  ami  complete 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  opinions  respectinij  the  "  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion"  in  America.  For  without  such  discus- 
sion to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  without  a  stern  independence 

1 1  of  the  rewards  and  threats  of  those  in  power,  the  change  alluded  to  could 

not  have  occurred. 

There  is  reason  to  complain  not  only  of  the  ambjnruiiy,  but  of  the  style  of 
exaggeration  which  pervades  all  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject — 
so  different  for  the  well  considered  and  nicely  adjusted  language  employed 
by  him  on  all  other  topics.  Thus,  p.  2S2,  he  implies  that  there  is  no  means 
'^f  redress  afforded  even  by  the  judiciary,  for  a  wrong  committed  by  the  ma- 
jority. His  error  is,  firsts  in  supposing  the  jury  to  constitute  the  judicial 
power ;  second^  overlooking  what  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  well  describ- 
ed, the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  its  means  of  coniroliin:^  the  action 
of  a  majority  m  a  state  or  in  the  federal  government ;  and  tlurdly,  in  omit- 
ing  the  proper  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  popular  sentiment 
by  which  the  majority  of  yesterday  becomes  the  minority  of  to-day,  and  ita 
acts  of  injustice  are  reversed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  instances  which  he  Jies  at  this  page,  do  not  establish 
his  position  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  majority.     The  riot  at  Baltimore 

,  wasjlike  other  riots  in  England  and  in  France, the  result  of  popular  phrensy 
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excited  to  madness  by  conduct  of  the  most  proYoking  character.  The  ma- 
I  jority  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  throughout  the  United  States,  highly 

I  disapprored  the  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  occasion.   The  acquittal  by 

I  a  jury  of  those  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Gen.  Lingan,  proves  only  that 

'  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  the  accused,  or  that  the  jury  was 

jl  governed  by  passion.    It  is  not  perceived  how  the  majority  of  the  people 

are  answerable  for  the  verdicts  rendered.    The  guilty  have  often  been  er- 

|-  roneously  acquitted  in  ail  countries,  and  in  France  particularly,  recent  in- 

I  stances  are  not  wanting  of  acquittals,  especially  iu  prosecutions  for  political 

i{  offences,  against  clear  and  indisputable  testimony.     And  it  was  entirely  for- 

|i  tuitous  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 

rioters  and  murderers,  if  the  fact  was  so.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
I  a  jury  taken  from  lists  furnished  years  perhaps,  and  always  a  long  time,  be- 

I  fore  the  trial,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  temporary  prevailing  sentiments 
.  of  their  city,  county,  or  state. 

I I  As  to  the  other  instance,  if  the  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  intended  to  inti- 
I           mate  to  our  author,  that  a  coloured  voter  would  be  in  personal  jeopardy  for 

venturing  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  exercise  his  right,  it  must  be  said  in  truth, 
ii  that  the  incident  was  local  and  peculiar,  and  contrary  to  what  is  annually 

I  seen  throughout  the  states  where  coloured  persons  are  permitted  to  vote,  who 

I I  exercise  that  privilege  with  as  full  immunity  from  injury  or  oppression,  as 
any  white  citizen.     And,  after  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  of  feeling  in- 

|!  timated  by  the  informant  of  our  author,  is  but  an  indication  of  dislike  to  a 

caste  degraded  by  servitude  and  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
'  proves  the  despotism  of  a  majority  over  the  freedom  and  independence  of 

!  opinion.    If  it  be  true,  it  proves  a  detestable  tyranny  over  acts^  over  the  ex- 

ercise of  an  acknowledged  right.  The  appreliensions  of  a  ii.ob  committing 
violence  deterred  the  coloured  voters  from  approaching  the  polls.  Are  in- 
stances unknown  in  England  or  even  in  France,  of  peaceable  subjects  being 
prevented  by  mobs  or  the  tear  of  ihem,  from  the  exercise  of  aright,  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  ?  And  are  they  evidences  of  the  despotism  of  a  major- 
ity in  those  countries? — American  Editor.] 

I  have  heard  of  patriotistn  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  virtue 
which  may  be  found  amon<T  the  people,  but  never  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  peoj>Je.  This  may  be  explained  by  analogy ;  despotism 
debases  the  oppressed,  much  more  than  the  oppressor ;  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  king  has  often  great  virtues,  but  the  courtiers  are 
invariably  servile.  It  is  true  that  the  American  courtiers  do  not 
Bay,  "sire,"  or  "  your  majesty"  —  a  distinction  without  a  difTerence. 
They  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lace they  serve ;  they  do  not  debate  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
virtues  of  their  master  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  admiration ; 
for  they  assure  him  that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  under  heaven 
without  having  aajuircd  thetn,  o.  without  caring  to  acquire  them  : 
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they  do  not  give  him  their  daughters  and  their  wives  to  be  raised 
at  his  pleasure  to  the  rank  of  his  concubines,  but,  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  they  prostitute  themselves.  Moralists  and  philoso- 
phers in  America  are  not  obliged  to  conceal  their  opinions  under 
the  veil  of  allegory  ;  but,  before  they  venture  upon  a  harsh  truth, 
(hey  say :  "  We  are  aware  that  the  people  which  we  are  addres- 
I  sing  is  too  superior  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  lose 
=   the  command  of  its  temper  for  an  instant ;  and  we  should  not  hold 

!  this  language  if  we  were  not  speaking  to  men,  whom  their  virtues 

I  ■  and  their  intelligence  render  more  worthy  of  freedom  than  all  the 

j '  \  rest  of  the  world." 

,  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  sycophants  of  Louis  XIV. 

to  flatter  more  dexterously.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
all  governments,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  servility  will  cower 
to  force,  and  adulation  will  cling  to  power.  The  only  means  of 
preventing  men  from  degrading  themselves,  is  to  invest  no  one 
with  that  unlimited  authority  which  is  the  surest  method  of  debasing 
them 


THE  GREATEST   DANGERS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS    PROCEED    FROM 
THE    UNLIMITED    POWER    OF    THE    MAJORITY. 

Democratic  Republics  liable  to  porish  from  a  misuse  of  their  Power,  and  not  by  Impo* 
tence. — The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  are  more  (.'entr:ilizod  and 
more  Energetic  than  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  Europe. — Dangers  rcsultincr  from 
this. — Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  upon  this  Point. 

Governments  usually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  impotence  or  to  tyranny. 
In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them  :  it  is  wrested 
from  their  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  observers  who  have  noticed 
the  anarchy  of  democratic  states,  have  imagined  that  the  govern- 
ment of  those  states  was  naturally  weak  and  impotent.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  once  hostilities  are  begun  between  parties,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  its  control  over  society.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
democratic  power  is  naturally  without  resources  :  say  rather,  tha 
it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its  force,  and  the  misemploy 
ment  of  its  resources,  that  a  democratic  government  fails.  Anarchy 
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j         IS  almost  always  produced  by  its  tyranny  or  its  mistakes,  but  not  by 

I         its  want  of  strength. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  stability  with  force,  or  the  great- 
ness of  a   thing  with  its  duration.     In  democratic  republics,  the 

I  power  which  directs*  society  is  not  stable ;  for  it  often  changes 
hands  and  assumes  a  new  direction.     But  whichever  way  it  turns, 

I         its  force  is  ahnost  irresistible.     The  governments  of  the  American 

I         republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  muck  centralized  as  those  of  the 

I  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  they  will  perish  from  weakness.f 

I  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event 

I  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which 
may  at  some  future  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy  will  then 
be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism. 

Mr.  Hamilton  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
51.  *'It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not  only  to  guard 
the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part.     Justice  is 

I I  the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
ij  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  lib- 
1,         erty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.     In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 

the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker, 
anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  ot 
the  stronger:  and  as  in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individ- 
uals are  prompted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition  to  submit 
to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  them- 
selves, so  in  the  former  state  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be 
gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive  to  wish  for  a  government  which 
will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful 
It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  sep- 
arated from  the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights 


•  This  power  may  be  cenlreiJ  in  an  assembly,  in  which  case  it  will  be  strong  with- 
out being  stable  ;  or  it  may  bf  rrntrrMl  m  an  individual,  in  which  case  it  will  be  less 
strong,  but  more  stable. 

t  I  presume  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  here,  as  well  as 
throuehout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  tliat  I  iirn  ^peukinij  not  of  th»^  federal  gov- 
omment,  but  of  the  several  goverr'nents  of  each  state  which  the  majority  controls  af 
ts  pleasure 
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under  the  popular  form  of  gOTemment  within  such  narrow  lunits, 
would  be  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppressions  of  the  factious 
majorities,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people 
would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose 
misrule  had  proved  the  necessity  of  it." 

Jefferson  has  also  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Madison  :* 
"  The  executive  power  in  our  government  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
even  the  principal  object  of  \ny  solicitude.  The  t}'ranny  of  the  legis- 
lature is  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  The  tyranny  of  the  executive 
power  will  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  more  distant  period." 

I  am  glad  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  rather 
than  that  of  another,  because  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful advocate  democracy  has  ever  sent  forth. 

•  ifith  March,  1789 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


IICH  MITIGATE  THE  TVHANNY  OF  THE  UAJORITV  IH  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 


ABSENCE    OP   CENTRAL   ADMINISTRATION. 


I  HAVE  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  which  is  to  be  made 
between  a  centralized  government  and  a  centralized  administration. 
The  former  exists  in  America,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  unknown 
there.  It  the  dircctiri^j  power  of  the  Amerii'an  communities  had 
both  these  instruments  of  government  at  its  disposal,  and  united  the 
habit  or  executing  its  own  commands  to  the  right  of  commanding; 
if,  after  having  established  the  general  principles  of  government,  it 
descended  to  the  details  of  public  business ;  and  if,  having  regu- 
lated the  great  interests  of  the  countrj',  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  individual  interest,  freedom  would  soon  be  banished  from 
the  New  World. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  majority,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
plays the  tastes  and  the  propensities  of  a  despot,  is  still  destitute  of 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  American  republics  the  activity  of  the  central  government 
has  never  as  yet  been  extended  beyond  a  limile<l  number  of  objectii 
sufficiently  prominent  to  call  forth  its  attention.  The  secondary  aifaim 
of  society  have  never  been  regulated  by  its  authority  ;  and  nothmg 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  interfering  in  them.  The  majority 
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id  become  more  and  more  alxsolute,  but  it  has  not  increased  the 
prerogatives  of  the  central  government ;  those  great  prerogatives 
have  been  confined  to  a  certain  sphere ;  and  although  the  despotism 
of  the  majority  may  be  galling  upon  one  point,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
extend  to  all.  However  the  predominant  party  in  the  nation  may 
be  carried  away  by  its  passions ;  however  ardent  it  may  be  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  projects,  it  cannot  oblige  all  the  citizens  to  comply 
with  its  desires  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  country.  When  the  central  government  which  represents 
that  majority  has  issued  a  decree,  it  must  intrust  the  execution  of 
its  will  to  agents,  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  control,  and 
whom  it  cannot  perpetually  direct.  The  townships,  municipal 
bodies,  and  counties,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  concealed 
breakwaters,  which  check  or  part  the  tide  of  popular  excitement. 
If  an  oppressive  law  were  passed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
still  be  protected  by  the  means  by  which  that  law  would  be  put  in 
execution :  the  majority  cannot  descend  to  the  details,  and  (as  I 
will  venture  to  style  them)  the  puerilities  of  administrative  tyranny. 
Nor  does  the  people  entertain  that  full  consciousness  of  its  authori- 
ty, which  would  prompt  it  to  interfere  in  these  matters ;  it  knows 
the  extent  of  its  natural  powers,  but  it  is  unacquainted  with  the 
increased  resources  which  the  art  of  government  might  furnish. 

This  point  deserves  attention  ;  for  if  a  democratic  republic,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Tnited  States,  were  ever  founded  in  a  country  where 
the  power  of  a  single  individual  had  previously  subsisted,  and  the 
effects  of  a  centralized  administration  had  sunk  deep  into  the  habits 
and  the  laws  of  the  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  that 
country  a  more  insufferable  despotism  would  prevail  than  any 
which  now  exists  in  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe ;  or  indeed 
than  any  which  could  be  found  on  this  side  the  confines  of  Asia. 
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na  PftOFESSION  OP  THE    LAW  IN  THE  17NITBD   STATES   SERVES  TO 

COUNTERPOISE  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

mdhj  of  ditcrimiiiathig  the  natural  Propentttltt  of  th«  Members  of  the  legal  Proles 
rifli.^-Tbete  Men  called  upon  to  act  a  prominent  Part  in  fntnra  8orietjw»-ln  what 
Manner  the  pecaiiar  Pursnits  of  Lawyers  give  sn  aristocratic  tarn  to  their  Ideas.— 
Accidental  Caoses  which  may  checlc  this  Tendency.— Ease  with  which  the  Arisi-r* 
ney  coalesces  with  legal  Men. — Use  of  Lawyers  to  a  Despotj — ^The  Profewion  of 
ibc  Law  constitntes  the  only  aristocratic  Element  with  which  the  natural  Elements 
of  Democracy  will  combine. — Peculiar  Causes  which  tend  to  give  an  aristocratic 
ttm  of  Mind  to  the  English  and  American  Lawyer. — The  Aristocracy  of  America 
is  on  the  Bench  and  st  the  Bar. — Influence  of  Lswyera  upon  American  Society^' 
Their  peculiar  magisterial  Habits  affect  the  Legislature,  the  Administration,  and 
cvcB  tlw  People. 

In  Tisiting  the  Americans  and  in  studying  their  laws,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  authority  they  have  intrusted  to  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  influence  which  these  individuals  exercise  in  the 
government,  is  the  most  powerful  existing  security  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  democracy. 

This  effect  seems  to  me  to  result  from  a  general  cause  which  it 
is  useful  to  investigate,  since  it  may  produce  analogous  consequences 
elsewhere. 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  society  in  Europe  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  At  one  time  they  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  those  who  were  invested  with  political  authority,  and  at 
another  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  political  authorities  into 
their  instrument.  In  the  middle  ages  they  afforded  a  powerful 
support  to  the  crown;  and  since  that  perio<l  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy ;  in 
France  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  that 
class.  It  is  my  object  to  inquire  whether,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  been  swayed  by 
sudden  and  momentary  impulses ;  or  whether  they  have  been  im- 
pelled *by  principles  which  are  inherent  in  their  pursuits,  and  which 
will  always  recur  in  history.  I  am  incited  to  this  investipjation  by 
reflecting  that  this  particular  class  of  men  will  most  likely  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  order  of  things  to  which  the  events  of  our 
lime  are  g  ving  birth. 
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Men  who  have  more  especially  devoted  themselves  to  legal  pur- 
gVLitSy  derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits  of  order,  a  taste 
for  formalities,  and  a  kind  of  instinctive  regard  for  the  regular 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  naturally  render  them  very  hostile  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  unreflecting  passions  of  the  multitude 

The  special  information  which  lawyers  derive  from  their  studies, 
ensures  them  a  separate  station  in  society ;  and  they  constitute  a 
sort  of  privileged  body  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  notion  of 
their  superiority  perpetually  recurs  to  them  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  :  they  are  the  masters  of  a  science  which  is  necessary, 
but  which  is  not  very  generally  known  :  they  serve  as  arbiters  be- 
tween the  citizens ;  and  the  habit  of  directing  the  blind  passions  of 
parties  in  litigation  to  their  purpose,  inspires  them  with  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  judgement  of  the  multitude.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  naturally  constitute  a  body;  not  by  any  previous 
understanding,  or  by  an  agreement  which  directs  them  to  a  common 
end ;  but  the  analog)'  of  their  studies  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
proceedings  connect  their  minds  together,  as  much  as  a  common  in- 
terest would  combine  their  endeavours. 

A  portion  of  the  tastes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  may 
consequently  be  discovered  in  the  characters  of  men  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  They  participate  in  the  same  instinctive  love  of 
order  and  of  formalities ;  and  they  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  actions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  same  secret  contempt  of  the 
government  of  the  people.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  natural 
propensities  of  lawyers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  sway  them  irre 
sistibly ;  for  they,  like  most  other  men,  are  governed  by  their  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  advantages  of  the  moment. 

In  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  prevented  from  holding  that  rank  in  the  political  world 
which  they  enjoy  in  private  life,  w^e  may  rest  assureil  that  they  will 
be^the  foremost  agents  of  revolution.  But  it  must  then  be  inquired 
whether  the  cause  which  induces  them  to  innovate  and  to  destroy 
is  accidental,  or  wnether  it  belongs  to  some  lasting  purpose  which 
they  entertain.  It  is  true  that  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1789 ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
jieen  whether  they  acted  thus  because  they  had  studied  the  laws, 
or  because  they  were  prohibited  from  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
le^slation. 
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ITkTe  hundred  years  ago  the  English  nobles  headed  the  people. 
»id  qpoke  in  its  name ;  at  the  prewnt  tine,  the  aristocracy  supports 
the  throne,  and  defends  the  royal  pren^tive.  But  aristocracy  has, 
notwithstanding  this,  its  peculiar  instincts  and  propensities.  We 
most  be  careful  not  to  confound  isolated  members  of  a  body  with 
the  body  itself.  In  all  free  governments,  of  whatsoever  form  the}' 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  professi(9n  will  be  found  at  the  beat 
of  all  parties.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  for  almost  all  the  democratic  convulsions  which  have  agitated 
the  world  have  been  directed  by  nobles.  , 

A  privileged  body  can  never  satisfy  the  ambition  of  all  its  mem- 
bers ;  it  has  always  more  talents  and  more  passions  than  it  can  find 
places  to  content  and  to  employ;  so  that  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  are  usually  to  be  met  with^  who  are  inclined  to  attack 
ttkOBe  very  privileges,  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  turn  to  thdi 
own  account. 

I  do  not,  then,  assert  that  all  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  at  all  times  the  friends  of  order  and  the  opponents  of  innova- 
tion, but  merely  that  most  of  them  usually  are  so.  In  a  community 
in  which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  opposition,  that 
high  station  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  their  general  spirit 
will  be  eminently  conservative  and  anti-democratic.  When  an 
aristocracy  excludes  the  leaders  of  that  profession  from  its  ranks,  it 
excites  enemies  which  are  the  more  formidable  to  its  security  as 
they  are  independent  of  the  nobility  by  their  industrious  pursiits ; 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  its  equal  in  point  of  intelligence, 
although  they  enjoy  less  opulence  and  less  power.  But  whenever 
an  aristocracy  consents  to  impart  some  of  its  privileges  to  these 
same  individuals,  the  two  classes  coalesce  very  readily,  and  as- 
sume, as  it  were,  the  consistency  of  a  single  order  of  family  interests. 
I  am,  in  like  manner,  inclined  to  believe  that  a  monarch  will 
always  be  able  to  convert  legal  practitioners  into  the  most  service- 
able instruments  of  his  authority.  There  is  a  far  greater  affinity 
between  this  class  of  individuals  and  the  executive  power,  than 
there  is  between  them  and  the  people ;  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
natural  affinity  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch,  than  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  although  the  higher  orders  of  society 
have  occasionally  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  concert 
with  the  lower  classes. 


Lawyers  are  attached  la  poUic  cwder  beyond  erery  other  cosi* 
nderatioD,  and  die  best  aecarity  of  pubKc  order  is  authority.  It 
mnst  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  tbey  prize  the  free  institiitioiis  of 
their  country  muchy  they  nevertheless  value  the  legafitf  of  those 
institutions  far  more ;  they  are  less  afraid  of  tyranny  than  of  ar* 
bitrary  power;  and  provided  that  the  legislature  take  upon  itsdf  to 
deprive  men  of  their  independence,  they  are  not  dissatisfied,  (a) 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  prince  who,  in  presence  of  an 
encroaching  democracy,  should  endeavour  to  impair  the  judidal 
authority  in  his  dominions,  and  to  diminish  the  political  influence 
of  lawyers,  would  commit  a  great  mistake.  He  would  let  slip  the 
substance  of  authority  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  He  would  act  more 
wisely  in  introducing  men  connected  with  the  law  into  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  he  intrusted  them  with  the  conduct  of  a  despotic 
power,  bearing  some  marks  of  violence,  that  power  would  most 
likely  assume  the  external  features  of  justice  and  of  legality  in 
their  hands. 

The  government  of  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  political 
power  of  lawyers ;  for  when  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  the  prince, 
are  excluded  from  the  government,  they  are  sure  to  occupy  the 
highest  stations  in  their  own  right,  as  it  were,  since  they  are  the 
only  men  of  information  and  sagacity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people,  who  can  be  the  object  of  the  popular  choice.  If,  then,  they 
are  led  by  their  tastes  to  combine  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  sup- 
port the  crown,  they  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  by  their  interests.  They  like  the  government  of  democracy, 
without  participating  in  its  propensities,  and  without  imitating  its 
weaknesses ;  whence  they  derive  a  twofold  authority  from  it  and 
over  it.  The  people  in  democratic  states  does  not  mistrust  the 
members  of  the  legal  profesnon,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  interested  in  serving  the  popular  cause ;  and  it  listens  to  them 
without  irritation,  because  it  does  not  attribute  to  them  any  sinister 
designs.  The  object  of  lawyers  is  not,  indeed,  to  overthi  ow  the  in- 

(•)  This  tranilation  does  not  accurately  convey  the  meaning  of  M.  dc  Tocqoe. 
Title's  expression.  He  says:  "lis  craignent  moins  la  tyrannic  que  Parbitraire,  el 
poanru  que  1«  l^giskteur  se  charge  lui-mftme  d'enlever  aoz  hommes  leur  ind^pend- 
■Dce,  ils  soDt  Ik  pea  pres  content.'' 

The  more  correct  rendering  would  be:  "They  fear  tyranny  less  than  arbitrary 
fway,  and  proTided  it  is  the  legislator  himself  who  undertakes  to  depriTe  men  of  thrir 
•dependence,  they  are  almost  content." — ReviMtr. 
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ttitiitioiiB  of  democracy,  but  fhey  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
impulse  wbich  diverts  it  ftom  its  real  tendency,  by  means  wbicb  are 
fore^  to  its  nature.  Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  by  birth  and 
interest,  to  the  aristocracy  by  habit  and  by  taste,  and  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting  link  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  society. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  only  aristocratic  element  which 
can  be  amalgamated  without  violence  with  the  natural  elements  of 
democracy,  and  which  can  be  advantageously  and  permanently 
combined  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  defects  which 
are  inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men  ;  but  without  this 
admixture  of  lawyer-Kke  sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I 
question  whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

This  aristocratic  character,  which  I  hold  to  be  common  to  the 
legal  profession,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  This  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  legal  studies  of  the  English  and  American  law- 
yers, but  from  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  and  the  position  which 
those  persons  occupy,  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  law  of  precedents ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
continue  to  found  their  legal  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  upon  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
mind  of  an  English  or  American  lawyer,  a  taste  and  a  reverence 
for  what  is  old  are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular  and 
lawful  proceedings. 

This  predisposition  has  another  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
legal  profession  and  upon  the  general  course  of  society.  The 
English  and  American  lawyers  investigate  what  has  been  done ; 
the  French  advocate  inquiries  what  should  have  been  done :  the 
former  produces  precedents ;  the  latter  reasons.  A  French  ol)sen'er 
is  surprised  to  hear  how  often  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer 
quotes  the  opinions  of  others,  and  how  little  he  alludes  to  his  own ; 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  France.  There,  the  most  trifling  liti- 
gation is  never  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  an  entire 
system  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  counsel  employed ;  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  are  discussed  in  order  to  obtain  a  perch  of- 
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land  by  the  decisioii  of  tie  court  This  abnegation  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  this  implicit  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fore- 
fathers, which  are  common  to  the  English  and  American  lawyer, 
this  subjection  of  thought  which  he  is  obliged  to  profess,  necessarily 
l^ive  him  more  timid  habits  and  more  sluggish  inclinations  in  Eng- 
land and  America  than  in  France. 

The  French  codes  are  often  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  they 
can  be  read  by  every  one  ;  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more 
impenetrable  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  legislation  founded  upon 
))recedents.  The  indispensable  want  of  legal  assistance  which  is 
felt  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  high  opinion 
which  is  generally  entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, tend  to  separate  it  more  and  more  from  the  people,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  distinct  class.  The  French  lawyer  is  simply  a  man 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  statutes  of  his  country ;  but  the 
English  or  American  lawyer  resembles  the  hierophants  of  Egypt, 
for,  like  them,  he  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  an  occult  science. 

[The  remark  that  English  and  American  lawyers  found  their  opinions 
and  their  decisions  upon  those  of  their  forefathers,  is  calculated  to  excite 
surprise  in  an  American  reader,  who  supposes  that  /atr,  as  a  prescribed  rule 
of  action,  can  only  be  ascertained  in  cases  where  the  statutes  are  silent,  by 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  courts.  On  the  coniineni,  and  particularly  in 
France,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  learned  from  the  conversation  of  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  the  judicial  tribunals  do  not  deem  themselves  bound  by  any 
precedents,  or  by  any  decisions  of  their  predecessors  or  of  the  appellate 
uribunals.  They  respect  such  decisions  as  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men, 
and  they  pay  no  higher  regard  to  their  own  previous  adjuca lions  of  any 
case.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  can  acquire  any  stability  un- 
der such  a  system,  or  how  any  individual  can  ascertain  his  rights,  without  a 
lawsuit.  This  note  should  not  be  concluded  without  a  single  remark  upon 
what  the  author  calls  an  implicit  deference  to  the  opinions  of  our  forefathers, 
and  abnegation  of  our  own  opinions.  The  common  law  consists  of  prioci 
pies  founded  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  man  in  civilized  society.  When  these  principles  are  once  settled 
by  competent  authority,  or  rather  declared  by  such  authority,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  express  the  common  sense  and  the  common  justice  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moderate  share  of  modesty  for  any  one  entertain- 
ing a  different  view  of  them,  to  consider  that  the  disinterested  and  intelu- 
gent  judges  who  have  declared  them,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  he  is. 
Perfection,  even  in  the  law,  he  does  not  consider  attainable  by  human  beings, 
and  the  greatest  approximation  to  it  is  all  he  expects  or  desires.  Besides, 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  positive  and  abstract  rule,  where  it  is  of  any 
consequence  which,  of  any  two  or  more  modifications  of  it,  should  b« 


rjlupui  The  great  point  it,  ihot  there  shouid  be  o  ni/e  ny  which  p»iuiiu;ri 
i1»y  he  regulated.  Thus,  whether  in  mercanlile  IraDsaciiiins  notice  of  a 
d'Jaull  by  a  principal  shall  be  given  lu  an  endorser,  or  a  guaranior,  a.nd 
when  and  huwsuch  notice  shall  be  (riven,  are  nut  suimporiaui  in  iheniselvest 
U  it  13  that  there  shotild  be  some  rule  to  which  merchants  may  adapt  them* 
s<*lveE  and  iheir  transactions.  Sistutea  ciinnot,  or  at  least  do  not,  prescribB 
the  Tu!i;i  in  akrge  majority  of  cases,  irihen  ihey  are  nut  drawn  from  the 
jecvsions  of  courts,  they  will  not  exist,  and  tnen  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  fora 
guide  in  the  roast  tmportanl  traosaciiona  of  business.  Hence  the  deference 
paid  to  legal  decisions.  But  this  is  not  implicit,  as  tbe  aulhor  supposes. 
The  course  of  reasoning'  by  which  the  courts  have  come  to  their  conclusions, 
U  often  assailed  by  the  advocate  nnd  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  in- 
aiances  are  not  unfrequenl  of  courts  disregrarding  prior  decisions  and  over* 
niling  ibem  when  not  fairly  deducible  from  sound  reason. 

Again,  ibeprinciplesof  the  common  law  are  flexible,  aiidadnpl  lliemselves 
hi  changes  in  society,  and  a  well-known  maxim  in  our  system,  that  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases,  has  overthrown  many  an 
antiquated  rule.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  conceived  tbi^re  is  range  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reason  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  without  uu* 
KItling  everything  and  depriving  ihe  conduct  of  human  affairs  of  all  guid- 
ance from  human  authority;— and  the  talents  of  our  lawyers  and  courts  (ind 
sofGcienl  exercise  in  applying  the  principles  of  one  case  lo  the  facts  of  auo- 
iher. — American  Editor.] 

The  station  which  lawyers  occupy  in  Englanil  and  America, 
exercises  no  less  an  infiuencf  upon  their  habits  atid  their  opinions. 
The  English  aristocracy,  which  has  taken  care  lo  allract  to  its 
Sphere  whatever  is  at  all  analogous  to  itself,  has  conferred  a  high 
degree  of  inipoitaitce  and  of  authority  upon  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  English  society  lawyers  do  not  occupy  ihu 
first  rank,  but  they  are  contented  with  the  station  assigned  to  them  ; 
they  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  younger  brandi  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  they  are  attached  to  their  elder  brothers,  although 
they  do  not  enjoy  all  their  privileges.  The  English  lawyers  conse- 
(juently  mingle  the  tastes  ami  the  ideas  of  the  aristocratic  circles  Jn 
which  they  move,  with  the  aristocratic  interests  of  their  profession. 

And  indeed  the  lawyer-like  character  which  i  am  enileavouring 
to  depict,  is  most  distinctly  to  be  met  with  in  England  :  there  laws 
are  esteemed  not  so  tnuch  because  they  are  good,  as  becatise  they 
are  old  ;  a^d  if  it  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  any  respect,  or 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which  time  operates  in  society,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  most  inconceivable  contrivances  in  order  lo  uj)- 
holil  the  traditionary  fabric,  nnd  to  maintain  that  nothing  has  been 
dune  which  does  not  square  with  the  intentions,  and  comjilete  the 
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laboni-s,  of  former  generations.  The  very  mdividuals  who  conduct 
these  changes  disclaim  all  intention  of  innovation,  and  they  ha<? 
rather  resort  to  absurd  expedients  than  plead  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime.  This  spirit  more  especially  appertains  to  the  English  law- 
}  ers ;  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  treat, 
and  they  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  letter,  seeming  inclined  to 
infringe  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity,  rather  than 
to  swerve  one  tittle  from  the  law.  The  English  legislation  may 
be  compared  to  the  stock  of  an  old  tree,  upon  which  lawyers  have 
engrafted  the  most  various  shoots,  with  the  hope,  that,  although 
their  fruits  may  differ,  their  foliage  at  least  will  be  confounded  with 
the  venerable  trunk  which  supports  them  all. 

In  America  there  are  no  nobles  or  literary  men,  and  the  people 
is  apt  to  mistrust  the  wealthy;  lawyers  consequently  form  the 
highest  political  class,  and  the  most  cultivated  circle  of  society. 
They  have  therefore  nothing  to  gain  by  innovation,  which  adds  a 
conservative  interest  to  their  natural  taste  for  public  order.  If  I 
were  asked  where  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  composed  of  the  rich,  who  are 
united  together  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  judicial 
bench  and  the  bar. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  all  that  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
the  more  shall  we  be  persuaded  that  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  form 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  democratic 
element.  In  that  country  we  perceive  how  eminently  the  legal 
profession  is  qualified  by  its  powers,  and  even  by  its  defects,  to  neu- 
tralize the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  popular  government  When 
the  American  people  is  intoxicated  by  passion,  or  carried  away  by 
the  impetuosity  of  its  ideas,  it  is  checked  and  stopped  by  the  al- 
most invisible  influence  of  its  legal  counsellors,  who  secretly  op- 
pose their  aristocratic  propensities  to  its  democratic  instincts,  their 
superstitious  attachment  to  what  is  antique  to  its  love  of  novelty, 
their  narrow  views  to  its  immense  designs,  and  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination to  its  ardent  impatience. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  most  visible  organs  by  which  the 
legal  profession  is  enabled  to  control  the  democracy.  The  judge  is 
a  lawyer,  who,  independently  of  the  taste  for  regularity  and  order 
which  he  has  contracted  in  the  study  of  legislation,  derives  an  ad- 
ditional love  of  stability  from  his  own  inalienable  functions.     His 
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legal  atlatnmeiits  have  already  raised  him  to  a  ilistinguished  rank 
among  his  fellow-citizens;  his  political  power  compleles  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  station,  and  gives  him  the  incliDations  natural  to 
privileged  classes. 

Armed  with  the  power  of  declaring  the  laws  to  be  unconstjtu 
tional,"  the  American  magistrate  perpetually  interferes  in  political 
affairs.  He  cannot  force  the  people  to  make  laws,  but  at  least  he 
can  oblige  it  not  to  disobey  its  own  enactments,  or  to  ail  incon- 
sistently with  its  own  pHnciples.  I  am  aware  that  a  secret  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  judicial  jwwer  exists  in  the  tlnited  States  j 
and  by  most  of  the  con.stitutions  of  the  several  slates,  the  govern- 
ment can,  upon  the  demand  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
remove  the  judges  from  their  station.  By  some  other  constitutions 
the  members  of  the  tribunals  are  elected,  and  ihey  are  even  sub- 
jected to  frequent  re-elections.  I  venture  to  prechct  that  these  inno- 
Tations  will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences ; 
and  that  it  will  be  found  out  at  some  future  period,  that  the  attack 
which  is  made  upon  the  judicial  power  has  alTected  the  democratic 
republic  itself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  legal  spirit  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  has  been  confined  in  the  United  States  to 
the  courts  of  justice ;  it  extends  far  beyond  them.  As  the  law- 
yers  constitute  the  only  enlightened  class  which  the  people  does  not 
mistrust,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of  the  pub 
lie  stations  They  fiU  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct 
the  administration ;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  the  law,  and  upon  its  execution.  The 
lawyers  are,  however,  obhged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  public 
opnion,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
find  indications  of  what  their  conduct  would  be,  if  they  were  free 
to  act  as  they  chose.  The  Americans,  who  bave  made  such  copious 
innosations  in  their  political  legislation,  have  introduced  very 
sparing  alterations  in  their  civil  laws,  and  that  with  great  difficulty, 
although  those  laws  are  frequently  repugnant  to  their  social  condi- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  matters  of  civil  law  the  majority 
is  obliged  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 

■  See  chapl<!i  ri.,  p.  ]01,  od  Ibe  judicial  pnwer  in  the  Uailrd  Rtale*. 
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die  American  lawyers  are  disinclined  to  innovate  when  tbey  are 
left  to  their  own  choice. 

It  is  curious  for  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  a  very  different 
state  of  things,  to  heai  the  perpetual  complaints  which  are  made 
in  the  United  states,  against  the  stationary  propensities  of  legal 
men,  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions. 

The  influence  of  the  legal  habits  which  are  common  in  America 
extends  beyond  the  limits  I  have  just  pointed  out.  Scarcely  any 
question  arises  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  subject  of  judicial  debate ;  hence  all  parties  are  obliged 
to  borrow  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  usual  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, in  their  daily  controversies.  As  most  public  men  are,  oi 
have  been,  legal  practitioners,  they  introduce  the  customs  and  tech- 
nicalities of  their  profession  into  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
jury  extends  this  habitude  to  all  classes.  The  language  of  the  law 
thus  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a  vulgar  tongue  ;  the  s|)irit  of  the 
law,  which  is  produced  in  the  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  gradu- 
ally penetrates  beyond  their  walls  into  th^  bosom  of  society,  where 
it  descends  to  the  lowest  classes,  so  that  the  whole  people  contracts 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  the  magistrate.  The  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  form  a  party  which  is  but  little  feared  and  scarcely 
perceived,  which  has  no  badge  peculiar  to  itself,  which  adapts  it- 
self with  great  flexibihty  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the  social  body :  but  this 
party  extends  over  the  whole  community,  and  it  penetrates  into  all 
classes  of  society ;  it  acts  upon  the  country  imperceptibly,  bui  it 
finally  fashions  't  tc  suit  its  purposes. 


TBUL   BY    JUBV    IN    THE    UNITED    VtATE9  OONaiDBRGD    AB   A 
POLITICAL    IKSTITOTION. 

liiaj  by  Jury,  which  \a  oat  of  ibe  InstrumeaU  of  the  Boforei^i;  of  ihe  People,  da 
Mr»r»  10  be  compared  wuh  the  other  Laws  which  eaublwh  thai  Soiercigniy.— Com. 
po.UionolilieJury  ia  Uio  United  Swifs.—Effecl  of  Trial  by  Jury  upon  iho  UBtionsil 
Chnraeler.— it  edueateg  (he  People.— It  lends  to  Mialili&h  the  Autliotily  of  the  Ma- 
giilntes,  and  to  exleod  a  knowledge  of  Law  among  the  People. 

Since  I  have  been  led  by  my  subject  to  recur  to  the  adminislra- 
tion  of  justice  ID  the  Uuited  Stales,  I  will  not  pass  over  this  point 
without  adverting  to  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Trial  by  jury  may 
be  considered  in  [wo  separate  points  of  view  :  as  a  judicial,  and  as 
a  political  institution.  If  it  entered  into  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases)  con- 
tributes to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  justice, !  admit  that  its 
utility  might  be  contested.  A.-*  the  jury  was  first  introduced  at  a 
time  when  society  was  in  an  uncivilized  alale,  and  when  courts  of 
justice  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  highly  civilized 
comuiunity,  when  the  mutual  relations  of  men  are  multiplied  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  have  assumed  the  enlijjhtened  and  intellect- 
ual character  of  the  age.* 

My  present  object  is  to  consider  the  jury  as  a  political  institution ; 
antl  any  other  course  would  divert  me  from  ray  subject.  Of  trial  by 
jury,  considered  as  a  judicial  institution,  I  shall  here  say  but  very 
few  words  When  the  English  adopted  trial  by  jury  they  were  a 
semi-barbarous  people  j  they  are  become,  to  course  of  lime,  one  of 
the  most  enhghlened  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  attachment  to 
this  institution  seems  to  have  increased  with  their  increasing  ctilti- 
vatinn.  They  soon  spread  beyond  their  insidar  boundaries  to  every 
corner  of  the  habitable  globe ;  some  have  formed  colonies,  others 
independent  stales ;  the  mother-country  has  maintaineil  its  mon- 

*  The  inietligntion  or  trial  b;  jury  a«  a  judicial  iDilitulioa,  and  the  apprHlalion 
oi  ill  eflecli  in  the  Uuited  Sialea,  together  with  the  id'antsgcs  the  Americano  tare 
deiiTed  from  it,  woolil  buflice  to  rorni  a  boob,  and  a  book  upon  i  rery  lueful  and  curi- 
MU  nibjecl.  The  slate  o(  Louisiana  would  la  particular  uObrd  the  i^unuua  phcnonie- 
tion  or  a  French  anil  Engli.'h  legitlalion,  u  well  as  a  Krenvh  and  Bn^liKh  population, 
which  are  gradually  cnmbinmj  with  each  other.  Sea  the  "  Di5°3lo  des  Lou  de  la 
Looisiane,"  in  two  tolmnps;  and  the  "Traiif  sur  lei  Regies  des  Aclionf  ciTilos," 
pnnted  In  French  and  Euglisti  at  New  Dricuu  in  1830. 
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archical  constitution ;  many  of  its  ofispring  have  founded  powerful 
republics ;  but  wherever  the  English  have  been,  they  have  boasted 
of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  *  They  have  established  it,  or 
hastened  to  re-establish  it,  in  all  their  settlements.  A  judicial  insti- 
tution which  obtains  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  for  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  which  is  zealously  renewed  at  every  epoch  of  civili- 
zatiouy  in  all  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  under  every  form  of 
human  government,  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice.f 

I  turn,  however,  from  this  part  of  the  subject.  To  look  upon 
the  jury  as  a  mere  judicial  institution,  is  to  confine  our  attention  to 
a  very  narrow  view  of  it ;  for,  however  great  its  influence  may  be 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  law-courts,  that  influence  is  very  sub- 
ordinate to  the  powerful  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  destinies 
of  the  community  at  large.    The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti- 
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*  All  the  English  and  American  jurists  are  ananimous  upon  this  head.    Mr.  Story, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Sutes,  speaks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  federal 
aoBstitntion,  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases :  '*  The  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  a  thai  by  jury  in  civd  cases — a  privilege  scarcely  inferior  to  that  in  criminal 
cases,  which  is  counted  by  all  persons  to  be  essential  to  political  and  civil  liberty"...... 

(Story,  book  iii.,  ch.  xzzviii.) 

t  If  it  were  our  province  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  jury  as  a  judicial  institution 
in  this  place,  much  might  be  said,  and  the  following  arguments  might  be  brooght 
forward  among  others : — 

By  introducing  the  jury  into  the  business  of  the  courts  you  are  enabled  to  diminish 
the  number  of  judges;   which  is  a  very  great  advantage.    When  judges  are  very 
nnmerous,  death  is  perpetually  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  judicial  functionaries,  and 
laying  places  vacant  for  new  comers.    The  ambition  of  the  magistrates  is  therefore 
continually  excited,  and  they  are  naturally  made  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  the  individual  who  fills  up  vacant  appointments :  the  officers  of  the  courts  ,  I 
then  rise  like  the  officers  of  an  army.    This  state  of  things  is  entirely  contrary  to  the              - ! 
sound  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.    Tlie  office  of 
a  judge  is  made  inalienable  in  order  that  he  may  remain  independent ;  but  of  what 
advantage  is  it  that  his  independence  is  protected,  if  he  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  it  of  i 
his  own  accord  ?    When  judges  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  must  necessarily  | 
be  incapable  of  performing  their  important  duties ;  for  a  great  magistrate  is  a  man  of 
no  common  powers :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  half>enlightened  tribunal  is 
the  worst  of  all  instruments  for  attaining  thoa^  objects  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice  to  accomplish.    For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  submit  the  decision 
if  a  case  to  ignorant  jurors  directed  by  a  skilful  judge,  than  to  judges,  a  msjority  of 
whom  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  jurisprudence  and  with  the  laws. 

[I  venture  to  remind  the  reader,  lest  this  note  should  appear  somewhat  redundant  ,  | 

to  an  English  eye,  that  the  jury  is  an  institution  which  has  only  been  naturalised  in 
Fraacc  vrithin  the  present  century  ;  that  it  is  even  now  exclusively  applied  to  those  I 

criminal  causes  which  come  before  the  courts  of  assize,  or  to  the  prosecutions  of  the  | 

pablie  press ;  and  that  the  judges  and  counsellors  c^  the  numerous  local  tribunals  of  i 

Fhmce-— forming  a  body  of  many  thousand  judicial  fincvionaries — ^try  all  civil  causes 
appeals  from  criminal  eans6a,.and  minor  offences,  without  the  jury. — Trantlator^t 
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tutJon,  aad  it  must  be  regarded  in  this  light  \a  order  to  be  du'y  ap- 
preciated. 

Bj  the  jury,  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  indis- 
eriminately,  and  invested  with  a  temporary  right  of  judging.  Trial 
by  jury,  as  applied  to  the  repression  of  crime,  appears  to  me  to  in- 
troduce an  eminently  republican  element  into  the  government,  upon 
the  following  grounds; — 

The  institution  of  the  jury  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  jurors  are  selected ; 
but  it  always  preserves  its  republican  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  governed,  or 
of  a  portion  of  the  governed,  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  au- 
Aorjty  of  the  government.  Force  is  never  more  than  a  transient 
element  of  success ;  and  after  force  comes  the  notion  of  right  A 
government  which  should  only  be  atile  to  crush  its  enemies  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  would  very  soon  be  destroyed.  The  true  sanction 
of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in  penal  legislation,  and  if  that  sanc- 
tion be  wanting,  the  law  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He 
who  punishes  infractions  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  real  master  of 
society.  Now,  the  institution  of  the  jury  raises  the  people  itself,  or 
at  least  a  class  of  citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  authority,  TTie 
institution  of  the  jury  consetiuently  invests  the  people,  or  that  class 
of  citizens,  with  the  direction  of  society." 

In  England  the  jury  is  returned  from  the  aristocratic  portion  o( 
the  nation  ,t  the  aristocracy  makes  the  taws,  applies  the  laws,  and 


*  Ad  impoiiiint  remuk  muEl  haiieTci  be  made.  Trial  by  jury  doei  Dnqaestioiubl; 
iDTHl  the  pcnple  VLlh  &  genprsl  coDlral  dt? r  Ihe  bcIiods  of  ciliiens,  but  it  dae>  Dot 
funiiih  meanE  of  eurdsing  this  control  in  all  coses,  or  with  an  nbnaliile  authority. 
WbeD  on  abiolulc  monatch  has  the  right  of  Irving  nfTcnces  by  hia  mpmantativet, 
the  rue  of  ihe  prisoner  is,  »  it  were,  decided  beforehand.  Bui  eren  if  the  people 
were  prednjioseti  to  contiet,  the  eomposiiion  atid  the  non-retponsibilily  of  the  jury 
vould  itiU  aflbril  aome  chances  fBiDurable  to  the  proleclion  of  ianoccnce. 

t  fl"  l^'aDce,  the  quahficitiDD  of  ihe  jurors  i>  the  tainn  a>  the  electoral  qusliGca- 

bj  tot.  In  England,  Ihcy  are  returned  by  the  ■heriS'!  thp  qnalifiL-ntiona  ofjurorB 
wen  raised  lo  101.  p^r  aDiiiim  in  En^laod,  and  (it.  m  Wilei,  at  ireehold  land  or  copy- 
bold,  by  (he  a(stDle  W.  and  M.,  c.  24 :  lease hnMiira  for  a  lime  dcI.'rminabU  upon  life 
or  liTes,  nf  Ihe  clear  yearly  toIup  of  31W.  per  annum  oier  and  above  the  rent  reserTed. 
■re  qualified  lo  lerre  on  juries  ;  and  jupon  in  Ihe  eoutts  of  Westmiailer  and  eity  ot 
London  must  be  bouieholders,  and  posseaaed  of  real  and  personal  eilates  of  (his  ™lno 
of  lOOt.  Tbs  qualilicBlinna,  howercr,  prescribed  in  diflerent  atatules,  raty  according 
la  thr  object  fur  whiih  the  jury  is  impannellcd.  See  Blackalona'a  CoratDCOlariea 
n.  iii.,  c.  S^^TriuulatQr'i  Nolf. 
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punishes  all  infractions  of  the  laws;  everything  is  established  upon 
a  consistent  footing,  and  England  may  with  truth  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  aristocratic  republic  In  the  United  States  the  same  sys- 
tem is  applied  to  the  whole  people.  Every  American  citizen  is 
qualified  to  be  an  elector,  a  juror,  and  is  eligible  to  office.*  The 
system  of  the  jury,  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  direct  and  as  extreme  a  consequence  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  as  universal  suffrage.  These  institutions  are  two  in- 
struments of  equal  power,  which  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
majority.  All  the  sovereigns  who  have  chosen  to  govern  by  their 
own  authority,  and  to  direct  society  instead  of  obeying  its  direction, 
have  destroyed  or  enfeebled  the  institution  of  the  jury.  The 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  jurors  who  refused 
to  convict,  and  Napoleon  caused  them  to  be  returned  by  his 
agents. 

However  clear  most  of  these  truths  may  seem  to  be,  they  do  not 
command  universal  assent,  and  in  France,  at  least,  the  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  If  the  question 
arise  as  to  the  proper  qualification  of  jurors,  it  is  cx)n fined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens  who  may 
be  returned,  as  if  the  jury  was  merely  a  judicial  institution.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  subject.  The  jury  is  pre- 
eminently a  political  institution ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  form 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  when  that  sovereignty  is  repu- 
diated, it  must  be  rejected ;  or  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  laws  by 
which  that  sovereignty  is  established.  The  jur)'  is  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted,  as  the 
houses  of  parliament  constitute  that  part  of  the  nation  which  makes 
the  laws ;  and  in  order  that  society  may  be  governed  with  consist- 
ency and  uniformity,  the  list  of  citizens  qualified  to  serve  on  juries 
must  increase  and  diminish  with  the  list  of  electors.  This  I  hold  to 
be  the  point  of  view  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislator ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  accessory. 

I  am  so  entirely  convinced  that  the  jury  is  pre-eminently  a  politi- 
cal institution,  that  I  still  consider  it  in  this  light  when  it  is  applied 
in  civil  causes.  Laws  are  always  unstable  unless  they  ire  founded 
upon  the  manners  of  a  nation :  manners  are  the  only  durable  and 

*  See  Appendix  Q 
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resisliiig  power  in  a  people.  When  the  jury  is  reseiral  for  criminal 
oSences,  the  people  only  sees  iis  occasional  action  in  certain  imr- 
ticular  cases;  the  ordinary  course  of  life  goes  on  without  its  inter- 
ference, and  it  is  considered  as  an  instrument,  but  not  as  the  only 
instrument,  of  obtaining  justice.  This  is  true  a  furtiori  whtn  the 
jury  is  only  applied  to  certain  criminal  causes. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  jury  is  extended  to 
civil  causes,  its  application  is  consiantly  palpable;  it  affects  all  the 
interests  of  the  community  ;  every  one  co-operates  in  its  work ;  it 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  usages  of  life,  it  fashions  the  human 
mind  to  its  pei^uliar  forms,  and  is  gradually  associated  <viih  the  idea 
of  justice  itself. 

The  institution  of  the  jury,  if  confined  to  criminal  causes,  is  al- 
ways in  danger ;  but  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  civil  proceed- 
ings, it  defies  the  agj^ressions  of  time  and  of  man.  If  it  had  been 
as  easy  to  remove  the  jury  from  the  manners  as  from  the  laws  of 
,  England,  it  would  have  perished  under  Henry  VUI.  and  Elizabeth ; 
^d  the  civil  jury  did  in  reality,  at  that  period,  save  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  In  whatever  manner  the  jury  be  applie<i,  it  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  national  character ; 
but  this  influence  is  prodigiously  increased  when  it  is  introduced 
into  civil  causes.  The  jury,  and  more  especially  the  civil  jury, 
serves  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  judges  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens;  and  this  spirit,  with  the  habits  which  attend  it,  is  the 
soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.  It  imbues  all  classes 
with  a  respect  for  the  thing  judged,  and  with  the  notion  of  right. 
If  these  two  elements  be  removed,  the  love  of  independence  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  destructive  passion.  It  teaches  men  lo  practise 
equity  ;  every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbour  as  he  would  him- 
self be  judged:  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  jury  in  civil  causes; 
for,  while  the  number  of  peraons  who  have  reason  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  small,  every  one  is  liable  to  have  a  civil  ac- 
tion brought  against  hira.  The  jury  teaches  every  man  not  to  re- 
roil  before  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions,  and  impresses  him 
with  that  manly  confidence  without  which  pohtieal  virtue  cannot 
exist,  it  invests  each  citizen  with  a  kind  of  magistracy ;  it  makes 
them  all  feel  the  duties  which  they  are  bound  to  discharge  toward 
BOively ;  and  the  part  which  ihey  take  In  the  government.  By 
obl  glng  men  to  turn  'heir  attention  to  alTaii-s  which  are  not  exclu- 
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ttvelj  tbeir  own,  it  nifai  off  fhtt  mfiTidaal  cgotim  vUch  is  llie 
niit  of  society. 

The  jury  contribiiteB  most  powerfully  to  form  the  judgement^  and 
to  increase  the  natural  intelligence  of  a  people;  and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  its  greatest  advantage.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous 
public  school  ever  open,  in  which  every  juror  learns  to  exerdse  lus 
rightB,  enters  into  daily  communication  with  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  upper  classes,  and  becomes  practically 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  are  brought  within 
fbe  reach  of  his  capacity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  the  advice  of  the 
judge,  and  even  by  the  pasnons  of  the  parties.  I  think  that  the 
practical  intelligence  and  political  good  sense  of  the  Americans  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  long  use  which  they  have  made  of  the 
jury  in  civil  causes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  is  useful  to  those  who  are  in 
litigation ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  those  who 
decide  the  litigation :  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  which  society  can 
employ. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  applies  to  all  nations ;  but  the  remark 
I  am  now  about  to  make  is  peculiar  to  the  Americans  and  to  demo- 
cratic peoples.  I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  magistrates,  constitute  the 
only  aristocratic  body  which  can  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
people.  This  aristocracy  is  invested  with  no  physical  power ;  but 
it  exercises  its  conservative  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men :  and 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  authority  is  the  institution  of  the 
civil  jury.  In  criminal  causes,  when  society  is  armed  against  a 
single  individual,  the  jury  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  judge  as  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  social  power,  aad  to  mistrust  his  advice.  More- 
over, criminal  causes  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  facts 
which  common  sense  can  readily  appreciate ;  upon  this  ground  the 
judge  and  the  jury  are  equal.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
dvil  causes ;  then  the  judge  appears  as  a  disinterested  arbiter  be- 
tween the  conflicting  passions  of  the  parties.  The  jurors  look  up 
to  him  with  confidence,  and  listen  to  him  with  respect,  for  in  thb 
instance  their  intelligence  is  completely  under  the  control  of  his 
learning.  It  is  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  various  arguments  with 
which  their  memory  has  been  wearied  out,  and  who  guides  them 
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through  the  devious  fourse  of  tlie  proceedings;  he  points  their  at- 
tention to  the  exact  question  of  fact,  which  they  are  railed  upon  to 
solve,  and  he  puts  the  answer  to  the  question  of  law  into  thnir 
mouths.     His  influence  upon  their  verdict  is  almost  uniimited. 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  why  I  am  hut  liltle  moveil  by  the 
afgumen's  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  jurors  in  civil  causes,  I 
reply,  that  in  these  proceedings,  whenever  the  question  to  be 
soiled  is  not  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  jury  has  only  the  sem- 
blance of  a  judicial  body.  The  jury  sanctions  the  decisions  of  the 
judge;  they,  by  the  authority  of  society  which  they  represent,  and 
he,  by  that  of  reason  and  of  law.* 

In  England  and  in  America  the  judges  exercise  an  influence 
upon  criminal  trials  which  ihe  French  judges  have  never  possessed. 
The  reaaon  of  this  difference  may  easily  be  discovered ;  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  magistrates  establish  their  authority  in  civil 
causes,  and  only  transfer  it  afterward  to  tribunals  of  another  kind, 
where  that  authority  was  not  acquired.  In  some  cases  (and  they 
are  frequently  the  most  important  ones),  the  American  judges  have 
the  right  of  deciding  causes,  aloiie.f  I'pon  these  occasions  they 
are,  accidentally,  placed  in  the  position  which  the  French  judges 
habitually  occupy :  but  they  are  slill  surrounded  by  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  jury,  and  their  judgement  has  almost  as  much  authority 
as  the  voice  of  the  community  at  large,  represented  by  that  insti- 
tution. Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  courts; 
in  the  recreations  of  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  public 
business,  abroad  and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  the  American 
judge  is  constantly  surrounded  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard his  intelligence  as  superior  to  their  own  ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  power  in  the  decision  of  causes,  he  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  look  a  part  in  his  judgement 

[The  remirt  in  the  texi,  that  "  in  some  cases.nnd  ihey  are  fr^quemlj-  ih* 
miMi  imponani  ont's,  ihe  American  judges  have  ihe  right  of  deciding  causes 
aione,"aGd  iheauihur'snoie,  ihai"  the  federal  juJgesdecide,  upon  iheirown 
auihoriiy,  almost  all  the  questions  must  imponnni  [o  ihe  counlry,"  seem  lu 
rvqoire  explaoalion  in  consequence  of  iheir  connexion  with  ihe  coolest  m 
which  Ihe  author  ia  speaking  of  the  irial  by  jury.     They  seem  to  imply  that 

•  See  Appendix  R. 

t  The  federal  judges  decide  uf  on  t)ieir  own  aaltiorily  almgsl  nil  l1i«  queslions  moti 
npuTliot  to  Ibe  cauatrr- 
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tbere  are  some  eases  wbieh  ooght  to  be  tried  hfittj.  that  are  decided  by  tb# 
judges.  Itisbdiered  that  the  leaned  author,  although  a  disthiguished  adro- 
3ate  in  France  nerer  thoroughly  comprehended  the  grand  dirlsiont  of  our 
eomi^cated  system  of  law,  in  ci?il  cases.  Ftnl,  is  the  distinction  between 
cases  in  equity  and  those  in  which  the  rules  of  the  common  law  garen. 
Those  in  equity  are  always  decided  by  the  judge  or  judges,  who  may.  how- 
ever, send  questions  offset  to  be  tried  in  the  common  law  courts  by  a  jury. 
But  as  a  general  rule  this  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  equity  judge. 
Second^  in  cases  at  common  law,  tbere  are  questions  offset  and  questions  of 
law : — the  former  are  innuiably  tried  by  a  jury,  the  latter,  whether  present- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  jury  trial,  or  by  pleading,  in  which  tbefkcts  are  admit- 
ted, are  always  decided  by  the  judges. 

TAtnf,  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings  m  rem  of  an  anal- 
ogous nature,  are  decided  by  the  judges  without  the  inteirention  of  a  jury. 
The  cases  in  this  last  class  fall  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
eoorta,  and  with  this  exception,  the  federal  judges  do  not  decide  upon  their 
own  authority  any  questions,  which,  if  presented  in  the  state  courts,  woidd 
not  also  be  decided  by  the  judges  of  those  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  nature  of  its  institution  as  almost  wbolly  an  appellant 
court,  is  called  on  to  decide  merely  questions  of  law,  and  in  no  case  can  that 
court  decide  a  question  of  Act,  unless  it  arises  in  suits  peculiar  to  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  Indeed  tbe  autbor*s  original  note  is  more  correct 
tban  the  translation.  It  is  as  follows :  **  Les  juges  fcderaux  tranchentprea- 
qoe  toujours  seuls  les  questions  qui  toochent  de  plus  pr^s  an  gouvemement 
du  pays.**  And  it  is  rery  true  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  particular,  decides  those  questions  which  most  neariy  affect  the  govern^ 
mtni  of  the  country,  because  those  are  the  very  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  congress  and  of  the  several  states,  the 
final  and  conclusive  determination  of  which  is  vested  in  that  tribunal. — 
American  Editor.] 

The  jury,  then,  which  seems  to  restrict  the  rights  of  magistra- 
cy, does  in  reality  consolidate  its  power ;  and  in  no  cotmtry  are 
the  judges  so  powerful  as  there  where  the  people  partakes  their 
privileges.  It  is  more  especially  by  means  of  the  jtiry  in  civil 
causes  that  the  American  magistrates  imbue  all  classes  of  sodety 
with  tbe  spirit  of  their  profession.  Thus  the  jtiry,  which  is  the 
most  energetic  means  of  making  the  people  rule,  is  also  the  most 
efl^cious  means  of  teaching  it  to  rule  well. 
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HJSCIPAL  CAUSIS  which  TKND  to  UAtKTAIN  THE 


A  CEMocBiTic  republic  subsists  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its 
<!xi6tence.  Several  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  maintain  the 
B»titutioii9  of  America  have  been  voluntarily  passed  by,  or  only 
hmted  at,  as  I  was  borne  along  by  my  subject.  Oihers  I  have  been 
unable  to  discuss ;  and  those  on  which  1  have  dwelt  most,  are,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  the  details  of  the  former  part  of  this  work, 

I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  future,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  collect  within  a  small  compass  the  reasons 
which  best  explain  the  present.  In  this  relrospective  chapter  I 
shall  be  succinct ;  for  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  the  reader  very 
summarily  of  what  he  already  knows ;  and  I  shall  only  select  the 
most  prominent  of  those  facts  which  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out. 

All  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dejno- 
cntic  republic  in  the  United  States  are  reducible  to  thrtt  heads : 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  Americans. 

n.  The  laws. 

IIL  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
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4CCIDBNTAL  OR  PEOTIDBHTIAL  CAUSES  WHICH  COMTRIBUTB  TO 
THB  MAUfTBMAHCB  OF  THB  DEMOCBATIC  BBFUBLIC  IN  THB 
UNITED   STATES. 

Ttm  Vwaaa  bu  no  Nei^hbonnw— No  Metropolis.~Tho  Americans  hsTe  had  no 
ffr^^'r'  of  Birth  in  their  FaToor.^Ainerica  u  empty  Ooontnr.— How  this  Circnii- 
stanco  contribates  powerfully  to  the  Maintoiance  of  the  democratic  RepoUie  of 
America. — ^How  the  American  Wilds  are  Peopled. — Aridity  of  the  An^lo-AmeriraBs 
in  taking  Possession  of  the  Solitudes  of  the  New  World. — Influence. of  physical 
Prosperity  upon  the  political  Opinions  of  the  Americans. 

A  THOUSAND  cirGOiDstances,  independent  of  the  will  of  man,  con- 
ear  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  known,  the  others 
may  easily  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  shall. confine  myself  to  the  most 
prominent  among  them. 

The  Americans  have  no  neighbours,  and  consequently  they  haTe 
no  great  wars,  or  financial  crises,  or  inroads,  or  conquests  to  dread ; 
they  require  neither  great  taxes,  nor  great  armies,  nor  great  gen- 
erals; and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  scourge  which  is 
more  formidable  to  republics  than  all  these  evils  combined,  namely,  jj 

military  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  inconceivable  influence 
which  militaiy  glory  exercises  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  General 
Jackson,  whom  the  Americans  have  twice  elected  to  be  the  head 
of  thdr  government,  is  a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre 
talents ;  no  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career  ever  |  j 

proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  a  free  people ;  aud  indeed  the  !■ 

majprity  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  Union  has  always  been  |. 

opposed  to  him.     But  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency,  and  has  I 

been  maintained  in  that  lofly  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a  jj 

victory  which  he  gained,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  walls  of  New 
Orleans ;  a  victory  which  was,  however,  a  very  ordinary  achieve- 
ment, and  which  could  only  be  remembered  in  a  country  where 
battles  are  rare.  Now  the  people  who  is  thus  carried  away  by  the 
illusions  of  glory,  is  unquestionably  the  most  cold  and  calculating, 
the  most  unmilitary  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  and  the  most 
prosaic  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

America  has  no  great  capital  city,*  whose  influence  is  directly  or 

*  The  United  Sutes  have  no  metropolis ;  bat  they  already  contain  soTeral  very 
laife  dties.    Philadelphia  reckoned  161,000  inhabiunts  and  New  York  90fi/X)0.i» 
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indirectly  felt  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  nhich  I  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  lirst  causes  of  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  In  cities,  men  cannot  be  prevented 
from  concerting  together,  and  from  awakening  a  mutual  excite- 
ment which  prompts  sudden  and  passionate  resolutions.  Cities  may 
be  looked  upon  as  large  assemblies,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  members  ;  their  populace  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  upon 
the  magistrates,  and  frequently  executes  its  own  wishes  without 
their  intervention. 

To  subject  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  is  therefore  not  only 
to  place  the  destiny  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  which  may  be  reprobaled  as  unjust,  but  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  populace  acting  under  its  own  impulses,  which  must 
he  avoided  as  dangerous.  The  preponderance  of  capital  cities  is 
therefore  a  serious  blow  upon  the  representative  system  ;  and  it  ex- 
poses modern  republics  to  the  same  defect  as  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, which  all  perished  from  not  being  acquainted  with  thai 
system. 

It  would  be  easj-  for  me  to  adduce  a  great  number  of  secondary 
OTUaes  which  have  contributed  to  establish,  and  which  concur  to 
maintain,  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
discern  two  principal  circumstances  among  these  favourable  ele- 
ments, which  1  hasten  to  point  out.  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  origin  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  and  most  etficacious  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity  of 

Ihi  year  1S30.  The  lower  ocdfta  which  inhabiL  Iheso  citiei  conalitute  n  nibble  ern 
man  formidable  ihon  Ibc  populsto  of  European  [owns.  They  coniwl  of  freed  blnclu 
in  du  finl  place,  who  arc  condemned  b;  the  laws  and  by  public  opinion,  to  un  heredU 
lAtj  Male  of  miury  and  degrad*tlon.  They  also  Gonlain  a  mnltiiode  nf  EaropMBa 
who  hue  been  driven  (□  lh(  chorea  of  the  New  World  by  their  DiisfDnimH  or  tlwir 
miaconducl ;  and  these  men  inoculair  Ihe  Uniled  Sliiei  wiih  nil  our  vicei,  witthMU 
briagiDg  *Lth  them  anji  of  Ihoie  inlemM  which  CDunMract  lh«ir  banefal  mBoenM. 
As  inhabilaoLi  of  a  counlr;  where  Itaey  hsie  no  civil  rigbla,  Ihey  are  ready  to  turn  all 
the  paaiioai  which  agitate  the  roniinnnily  to  th«lr  own  admnlage ;  Ihui,  wiihhi  the 
tait  few  monthaaerioiis  riot*  have  broken  oul  In  Philadelphia  and  in  New  Toik.  Pit- 
tarbancrt  of  Ihia  kind  are  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  coontry,  which  ic  nowise  alarm- 
ed by  them,  becaniF  the  population  of  thi  cilia  hat  hilhetia  etarciaed  neither  power 
■at  influence  oi*r  the  tiiml  dialrirti. 

N«Ter(bele>s,  1  look  upon  the  lize  of  certain  American  citiea,  and  eapecially  on  tba 
nature  of  iheir  popaUlion,  a<  a  real  danger  which  Ihrealena  Ihe  luture  security  of  the 
damitermtic  repnhllcs  of  the  New  World :  and  I  nnture  to  predict  that  they  will  per- 
tab  from  thitcircumtttmcc,  unlet!  Ihe  goremmeni  aucceed  in  rreaiing  an  armed  far«, 
which,  while  it  remaiiM  under  the  control  o!  Ihe  majority  of  the  nsllon,  will  be  uido- 
pendent  of  Ihe  M*m  popalation,  and  able  (n  reprei*  its  cxoeuei. 
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the  United  States  may  be  attributed.  The  Americans  had  the 
chances  of  iHrth  in  tbor  fairour ;  and  their  ibrefathers  imported 
that  equality  of  conditions  into  the  country,  whence  the  democratic 
republic  has  very  naturally  taken  its  rise.  Nor  was  this  all  they 
did ;  for  beade  this  republican  condition  of  society,  the  early  set- 
tlers bequeathed  to  their  descendants  those  customs,  manners,  and 
opinions,  which  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  When  I  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
primary  circumstance,  methinks  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  im- 
bodied  in  the  first  puritan  who  landed  on  those  shores,  just  as  the 
human  race  was  represented  by  the  first  man. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  has  favoured  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  nature  of  the  territory  which  the  Americans  inhabit  Their 
ancestors  gave  them  the  love  of  equality  and  of  freedom :  but  Grod 
himself  gave  them  the  means  of  remaining  equal  and  free,  by 
placing  then^  upon  a  boundless  continent,  which  is  open  to  their 
exertions.  General  prosperity  is  favourable  to  the  stability  of  all 
governments,  but  more  particularly  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
which  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  majority,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  most  exposed 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  want  When  the  people  rules,  it  must  be 
rendered  happy,  or  it  will  overturn  the  state :  and  misery  is  apt  to 
stimulate  it  to  those  excesses  to  which  ambition  rouses  kings. 
The  physical  causes,  independent  of  the  laws,  which  contribute  to 
promote  general  prosperity,  are  more  numerous  in  America  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  at  any 
other  period  of  history.  In  the  United  States,  not  only  is  legisla- 
tion democratic,  but  nature  herself  favours  the  cause  of  the  people. 

In  what  part  of  human  tradition  can  be  found  anything  at  all 
simUar  to  that  which  is  occurring  under  our  eyes  in  North  America? 
The  celebrated  communities  of  antiquity  were  all  founded  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  nations,  which  they  were  obliged  to  subjugate  be- 
fore they  could  flourish  in  their  place.  Even  the  moderns  have 
found,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  vast  regions  inhabited  by 
a  people  of  inferior  civilization,  but  which  occupied  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  To  found  their  new  states,  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate 
or  to  subdue  a  numerous  population,  until  civilization  has  been 
made  to  blush  for  their  success.     But  North  America  was  only 
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inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  natuml 
riches  of  the  soil :  and  that  vast  country  was  still,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  empty  continent,  a  desert  latid  awaiting  its  inhabitants. 

Everything  is  extraordinary  in  America,  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  wel!  as  the  laws;  but  the  soil  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded  is  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 
When  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  that 
earth  was  inexhaustible  in  its  youth ;  but  man  was  weak  and 
ignorant :  and  when  he  had  learned  to  explore  the  treasures  which 
it  contained,  hosts  of  his  fellow-creatures  covered  its  surface,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  an  asylum  for  repose  and  for  freedom  by 
the  sword.  At  that  same  periotl  North  America  was  discovered, 
as  if  it  bad  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  Deity,  and  had  just  risen 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

That  continent  still  presents,  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  time, 
rivers  which  rise  from  never-failing  sources,  green  and  moist  soli- 
tudes, and  fields  which  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  has 
never  turned.  In  this  staie  it  is  offered  to  man,  not  in  the  barbarous 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  early  ages,  hut  to  a  being  who  is  al- 
'eady  in  possession  of  the  most  potent  secrets  of  the  natural  world, 
who  is  united  to  his  fellow-men,  and  instructed  by  the  experience 
of  fifty  centuries.  At  this  very  lime  thirteen  millions  of  civilized 
Europeans  are  peaceably  spreading  over  those  fertile  plains,  with 
whose  resources  and  whose  extent  ihey  are  not  yet  accurately  ac- 
quainted. Three  or  four  thousand  soldiers  drive  the  wandering 
races  of  the  aborigines  before  them ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
pioneers,  who  pierce  the  woods,  scare  off  the  beasis  of  prey,  ex- 
plore the  courses  of  the  inland  streams,  and  make  ready  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  civilization  across  the  waste. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  America 
upon  the  institutions  of  that  country  has  been  so  often  desciibed  by 
others,  and  adverted  to  by  myself,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  Ihe  addition  of  a  few  facts.  An  erroneous  notion  is  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  deserts  of  America  are  peopled  by  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  who  annually  disembark  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  American  population  increases  and  multi- 
plies upon  the  soil  which  its  forefathers  tilled.  The  European  set- 
tler, however,  usually  arrives  in  Ihe  United  States  without  friends, 
and  sometimes  without  resources  i  in  order  to  subsist  he  is  obliged 


to  woric  for  bire^  wid  he  rarely  proceeds  bejond  tbtt  belt  of  indts* 
trioQS  population  which  adjoins  the  ocean.  The  desert  cannot  be 
exploreid  without  capital  or  credit,  and  the  body  must  be  accustomed 
to  the  rigours  of  a  new  climate  before  it  can  be  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  forest  life.  It  is  the  Americans  themselves  who  daily 
quit  the  spots  which  gave  them  birth,  to  acquire  extensive  domains 
m  a  remote  country.  Thus  the  European  leaves  his  cottage  for  the 
transatlantic  shores ;  and  the  American,  who  is  bom  on  that  veiy 
coast,  plunges  in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  This  double  emi- 
gratbn  is  incessant :  it  begins  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
it  crosses  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it  advances  over  the  solitudes  of 
the  New  World.  Millions  of  men  are  marching  at  once  toward 
the  same  horizon ;  thdr  language,  their  religion,  their  manners  dif* 
for,  their  object  is  the  same.  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  promised  in 
tiie  west,  and  to  the  west  they  bend  their  course. 

No  event  can  be  compared  with  this  continuous  removal  of  the 
human  race,  except  perhaps  those  irruptions  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  generations  of  men 
were  impelled  forward  in  the  same  direction  to  meet  and  struggle 
on  the  same  spot ;  but  the  designs  of  Providence  were  not  tiie 
same ;  then,  every  new  comer  was  the  harbinger  of  destruction  and 
of  death ;  now,  every  adventurer  brings  with  him  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  of  life.  The  future  still  conceals  from  us  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  of  this  emigration  of  the  American  toward  the 
west;  but  we  can  hardly  apprehend  its  more   immediate  results.  ij 

As  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  annually  leave  the  states  in  which 
they  were  bom,  the  population  of  these  states  increases  very  slowly,  i! 

although  they  have  long  been   established :  thus  in  Connecticut,  [ 


which  only  contains  59  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  popula- 
tion has  not  been  increased  by  more  than  one  quarter  in  forty  years, 
while  that  of  England  has  been  augmented  by  one  third  in  the 
lapse  of  the  same  period.  The  European  emigrant  always  lands, 
therefore,  in  a  country  which  is  but  half  full,  and  where  hands  are 
in  request :  he  becomes  a  workman  in  easy  circumstances ;  his  son 
goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  unpeopled  regions,  and  he  becomes  a 
rich  landowner.  The  former  amasses  the  capital  which  the  latter 
mvests,  and  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  native  is  unacquainted  with 
want 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  favourable  to  the 
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lUvision  of  property  ;  out  a  cause  which  is  more  powerful  ihan  the 
laws  prevents  properly  from  being  divided  to  excess."  This  is  Tery 
pcrr.qitible  in  the  states  which  are  beginning  to  be  thickly  peopled  ; 
Massachusetts  is  the  roost  populous  part  of  the  Union,  but  it  con- 
taina  only  80  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  mufh  lees 
than  in  France,  where  162  are  reckoned  to  the  same  extent  of 
country.  But  in  Massachusetts  estates  are  very  rarely  divided ;  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  land,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  desert.  The  law  has  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture, bu I 
circumstances  have  concurred  to  re-establish  it  under  a  form  of 
which  none  can  complain,  and  by  which  no  just  rights  are  impaired. 

A  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  the  prodigious  number  of  indi 
viduals  who  leave  New  England,  in  this  manner,  to  settle  them- 
selves  in  the  wilds.  We  were  assured  in  1830,  that  thirty-six  of 
the  members  of  congress  were  born  in  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  population  of  Connecticut,  which  constitutes  only  one  forty- 
third  part  of  that  of  theUnited  Stales,  thus  furnished  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  boily  of  representatives  The  state  of  Connecticut,  however, 
only  sends  five  delegates  to  congress  ;  and  the  thirty-one  others  sit 
for  the  new  western  stales.  If  these  thirty-one  individuals  had  re- 
mained in  Connecticut,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  becoming  rich 
landowners  they  would  have  remained  humble  labourers,  that  they 
would  have  lived  in  obscurity  without  being  able  to  rise  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  that,  far  from  becoming  useful  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  might  have  been  unruly  citizens. 

These  reflections  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Americans 
any  more  than  of  ourselves.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Law,  "  that  the  division 
of  landed  estates  must  produce  great  evils  when  it  is  carried  to 
such  excess  that  each  parcel  of  land  is  insufficient  to  support  n 
family ;  but  these  disadvantages  have  never  been  felt  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  generations  must  elapse  before  Ihey  can  be  felt. 
The  extent  of  our  ijhabited  territory,  the  abundance  of  adjacent 
land,  and  the  continual  stream  of  emigration  flowing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  suffice  as 
yet,  and  will  long  suffice,  to  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of  estates." 

re  eicteJing  tmull,  but  Ibe;  ire  ruelf  subjecled 


It  18  difBcnlt  to  deacribe  the  rapacity  with  vUch  the  American 
nidieB  forward  to  lecure  the  immense  booty  which  fortune  proffisn 
to  hioL  In  the  pursuit,  he  fearlessly  braves  the  arrow  <rf  the  In- 
dian and  the  distempers  of  the  forest ;  he  is  unimpressed  by  the 
silence  of  the  woods ;  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey  does  not  dis- 
turb bim ;  for  he  is  goaded  onward  by  a  passion  more  intense  than 
the  love  of  life.  Before  him  lies  a  boundless  continent,  and  he 
urges  onward  as  if  time  pressed,  and  he  was  afraid  of  finding  no 
room  for  his  exertions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  from  the 
older  stated  but  how  shall  I  describe  that  which  takes  place 
from  the  more  recent  ones  ?  FiAy  years  have  scarcely  elapsed 
since  that  of  Ohio  was  founded ;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
were  no^  N)m  within  its  confines ;  its  capital  has  only  been  built 
thirty  years,  and  its  territory  is  still  covered  by  an  immense  extent 
ff  uncultivated  fields ;  nevertheless,  the  population  of  Ohio  is  al 
'  i-eady  proceeding  westward,  and  most  of  the  settlers  who  descend 
t(i  the  fertile  savannahs  of  Illinois  are  citizens  of  Ohio.  These  men 
left  their  first  country  to  improve  their  condition ;  they  quit  their 
resting-plaoe  to  meliorate  it  still  more ;  fortune  awaits  them  every- 
where, but  happiness  they  cannot  attain.  The  desire  x)f  prosperity 
has  become  an  ardent  and  restless  passion  in  their  minds,  which 
grows  by  what  it  gains.  They  early  broke  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  their  natal  earth,  and  they  have  contracted  no  fresh  ones 
on  their  way.  Emigration  was  at  first  necessary  to  them  as  a 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  game  of  chance, 
which  they  pursue  for  the  emotions  it  excites,  as  much  as  for  the 
gain  it  procures. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  man  is  so  rapid  that  the  desert  re- 
appears behind  him.  The  woods  stoop  to  give  him  a  passage,  and 
spnag  up  again  when  he  has  passed.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  cros- 
sing the  new  states  of  the  west  to  meet  with  deserted  dwellings  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilds ;  the  traveller  frequently  discovers  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  loer-house  in  the  most  solitary  retreats,  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  tbe  power,  and  no  less  to  the  inconstancy  of  man.  In  these 
abandoned  fields,  and  over  those  ruins  of  a  day,  the  primeval  for- 
est soon  scatters  a  fresh  vegetation ;  the  beasts  resume  the  haunts 
which  were  once  their  own ;  and  nature  covers  the  traces  of  man's 
path  with  branches  and  with  flowers,  which  obht^rate  his  evanes- 
cent track. 
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I  remember  that  in  crossing  one  of  the  woodland  districts  which 
fltill  cover  the  slate  of  New  York,  I  reached  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
^ich  was  embosomed  with  forests  coeval  with  the  world.  A 
small  island,  covered  wilh  woods,  whose  thick  foliage  concealed  its 
banks,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  waters.  Upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  no  object  attested  the  presence  of  man,  except  a  column  of 
smoke  which  might  be  seen  on  the  horizon  rising  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  the  clouds,  and  seeming  to  hang  from  heaven  rather 
than  to  be  mounting  to  the  sk)-,  An  Indian  shallop  was  hauled  up 
on  the  sand,  which  tempted  me  to  visit  the  islet  that  had  at  first  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  set  foot  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  island  formed  one  of  those  delicious  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  which  almost  lead  civilized  man  to  regret  the  haunts 
of  the  savage,  A  luxuriant  vegetation  bore  witness  to  the  incom- 
parable fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  The  deep  silence,  which  is  common 
to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  was  only  broken  by  the  hoarse 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.  I  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  spot 
had  ever  been  inhabited,  so  completely  did  nature  seem  to  be  left 
to  her  own  caprices ;  but  when  I  reached  the  centre  of  the  isle  I 
thought  that  I  discovered  some  traces  of  man.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  surrounding  objects  with  care,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  European  bad  undoubtedly  been  led  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
this  retreat  Yet  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours  !  The  logs  which  he  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a 
shed  had  sprouted  afresh;  the  very  props  were  intertwined  wilh 
living  verdure,  and  his  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  bower.  In  the 
midst  of  these  shrubs  a  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  wilh 
fire  and  sprinkled  with  thin  ashes;  here  the  hearth  had  no  doubt 
been,  and  the  chimney  in  falling  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.  J 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature 
and  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
enchanting  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  "  Are  ruins,  then, 
already  here  1" 

In  Europe  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  restless  disposition,  an 
unbounded  desire  of  riches,  and  an  excessive  love  of  independence, 
as  propensities  very  formidable  to  society.  Yet  these  are  the  verj 
elements  which  ensure  a  long  and  peaceful  duration  to  the  republics 
of  America-     Without  these  unquiet  passions  the  population  would 
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collect  ID  certain  spots,  likI  would  soon  be  snlgect  to  wants  Hke 
those  of  the  Old  World,  which  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy ;  for  such  is 
the  present  good  fortune  of  the  New  World,  that  the  yices  of  its 
inhaUtants  are  scarcely  less  favourable  to  society  than  their  tut- 
tues.  These  circumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  esti- 
mation in  which  human  actions  are  held  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  Americans  frequently  term  what  we  should  call  cupidity  a 
laudable  industry ;  and  they  blame  as  faint-heartedness  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  virtue  of  moderate  desires. 

In  France  simple  tastes,  orderly  manners,  domestic  affections,  and 
the  attaclMpent  which  men  feel  to  the  place  of  their  Urth,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  state.  But  in  America  nothing  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to 
sodety  than  these  virtues.  The  French  Canadians,  who  have  fiuth- 
fully  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  pristine  manners,  are  already 
embarrassed  for  room  upon  their  small  territory;  and  this  little 
community,  which  has  so  recently  begun  to  exist,  will  shortly  be  a 
prey  to  the  calamities  incident  to  old  nations.  In  Canada  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  humane  inhabitants,  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied  with  those  simple  enjoyments 
which  still  content  it  There  the  seductions  of  wealth  are  vaunted 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  charms  of  an  honest  but  limited  income 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  more  exertions  are  made  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  citizens  there  than  to  calm  them  elsewhere.  If  we 
listen  to  the  eulogies,  we  shall  hear  that  nothing  is  more  praise- 
worthy than  to  exchange  the  pure  and  homely  pleasures  which 
even  the  poor  man  tastes  in  his  own  country,  for  the  dull  delights 
of  prosperity  under  a  foreign  sky ;  to  leave  the  patrimonial  hearth, 
and  the  turf  beneath  which  his  forefathers  sleep ;  in  short,  to  aban- 
don the  livinsr  and  the  dead  in  ouest  of  fortune. 

At  the  present  time  America  presents  a  field  for  human  effort,  far 
more  extensive  than  any  sum  of  labour  which  can  be  applied  to 
work  it  In  America,  too  much  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused ;  for 
all  knowledge,  while  it  may  serve  him  who  possesses  it,  turns  also 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  without  it.  New  wants  are  not 
to  be  feared,  since  they  can  be  satisfied  without  difficulty ;  the 
growth  of  human  passions  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  all  passions 
may  find  an  easy  and  a  Intimate  object :  nor  can  men  be  put  in 
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snon  of  too  much  freedom,  since  they  are  scarcely  evei  tempted  > 
to  misuse  their  liberties. 

The  American  republics  of  the  present  day  are  like  companies  of 
adventurers,  formed  to  explore  in  common  the  waste  lands  of  the 
New  World,  and  busied  in  a  flourishing  trade.  The  passions  wbicL 
agitate  the  Americans  most  deeply, are  not  their  political, but  their 
commercial  passions ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  introduce 
the  habits  they  contract  in  business  into  their  political  life.  They 
love  order,  without  which  affairs  do  not  prosper;  and  they  set  aii 
especial  value  upon  a  regular  conduct,  which  la  the  foucdation  of  a 
solid  business:  they  prefer  the  good  sense  which  amdsses  large  for- 
tunes, to  that  enterprising  spirit  which  frequently  dissipates  theu, 
general  ideas  alarm  their  minds,  which  are  accustomed  to  posilivR 
calculations;  and  they  hold  practice  in  more  honour  than  theory. 

!t  is  in  America  that  one  learns  to  understand  the  inHuence 
which  physical  prosperity  exercises  over  political  actions,  and  even 
over  opinions  which  ought  to  acknowledge  no  sway  but  that  ol 
reason  ;  and  it  is  more  especially  among  strangers  that  this  truth  it 
perceptible.  Most  of  the  European  emigrants  to  the  New  World 
carry  with  them  that  wild  love  of  independence  and  of  change, 
which  our  calamities  are  so  apt  to  engender.  I  sometimes  met 
with  Europeans,  in  the  t'nited  Stales,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  own  country  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  all  astonished  rae  by  the  language  they  held ;  but  one  of  them 
surprised  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  As  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
most  remote  districts'  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  benighted,  and  obliged 
to  beg  for  hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  hade  me  sit  down  beside  his  fire,  and  we 
began  to  talk  with  that  freedom  which  befits  persons  who  meet  in 
the  backwoods,  two  thousand  leagues  from  their  native  country.  I 
was  aware  that  ray  host  had  been  a  great  leveller  and  an  ardent 
demagogue,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  his  name  was  not  unknown 
to  fame.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  discuss 
the  rights  of  property  as  an  economist  or  a  landowner  might  have 
<!one;  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  gradations  which  fortune  estab- 
lishes among  men,  of  obedience  to  established  laws,  of  the  influence 
nf  good  morals  in  commonwealths,  and  of  the  support  which  reli- 
gious opinions  give  to  order  and  to  freedom ;  he  even  went  so  far  as 


to  quote  an  evingelical  aathority  in  corroboratioD  of  one  of  Ui 
political  tenets. 

I  listened,  and  manrelled  at  the  feebleness  of  hmnan  reason.  A 
proposition  is  tme  or  fiJse,  but  no  art  can  prove  it  to  beone  or  the 
other,  in  the  midst  of  die  uncertainties  of  science  and  theconfficting 
lessons  of  experience,  until  a  new  incident  disperses  the  clouds  of 
doubt ;  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich ;  and  I  am  not  to  expect  that 
prosperity  will  act  upon  my  conduct,  and  leave  my  judgement  free : 
my  opinions  change  with  my  fortune,  and  the  happy  drcumstances 
which  I  turn  to  my  advantage,  funush  me  with  that  decisive  argiH 
ment  which  was  before  wanting. 

[The  sentence  beginning  *^  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich,'*  &e.,  struck  the  edi- 
tor, OQ  perusal,  as  obscure,  if  not  contradictory.  The  original  seems  more 
explicit,  and  justice  to  the  author  seems  to  require  that  it  should  be  presented 
lo  the  reader.  "  J'^tais  pauTre,  me  roici  riche ;  du  moins,  si  le  bien-^tre,  en 
agissant  sur  ma  conduite,  laissait  mon  jugement  en  liberie !  Mais  non,  mcs 
opinions  sent  en  effet  ehangte  avec  ma  fortune,  et,  dans  r^T^ement 
heureuz  dont  je  profite,  jU  r^lement  d^courert  la  raison  d^terminantequi 
jusque-li  m'brait  man^pi^'*— .imertcon  Editor.] 

The  influence  of  prosperity  acts  still  more  freely  upon  the  Amer- 
ican than  upon  strangers.  The  American  has  always  seen  the 
connexion  of  public  order  and  public  prosperity,  intimately  united 
as  they  are,  go  on  before  his  eyes ;  he  does  not  conceive  that  one 
can  subsist  without  the  other ;  he  has  therefore  nothing  to  forget ; 
nor  has  he,  like  so  many  Europeans,  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  Ins 
early  education. 


IKFLUBNCB  OF  THB   LAWS  UPON   THE   MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DBM- 
OCRATIC   RBPUBUC   IN  THB   UNITED   STATES* 


Three  principal  Canies  of  the  Miintenance  of  the  democratic  Repablic— Federal  Coi^ 
•tttatioiis^— Monidpal  InetitntioiUw— Jodidal  Power. 

Thb  principal  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  make  known  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  if  this  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
the  reader  is  already  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  which  are  the 
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laws  Inat  really  tend  lo  maltilain  the  democratic  republic,  and  wlilch 
endanger  its  existence.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining  this 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  work,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  so  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter.  It  is  not  raj  intention  to  retrace  the 
path  I  have  already  pursued ;  and  a  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
recapitulate  what  I  have  previously  explained. 

Three  circumstances  seem  to  roe  (o  contribute  most  powerfiilly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States, 

The  first  is  that  federal  form  of  government  which  the  Americans 
have  adopted,  and  which  enables  the  Union  to  combine  the  power 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state  ; — 

The  second  consists  in  those  municipal  institutions  which  limit 
the  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  a  taste 
for  freedom,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  being  free,  to  the 
people ; — 

The  third  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power.  I  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  courts  of  justice  serve 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy ;  and  how  they  check  and  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  majority,  without  stopping  its  activi^. 


INFLtlENCE   OF  MANNERS   VFOT*   THE   MAINTENiNCB   OF  THE  DEMOCRATrC 
BEPDBLIC   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  HAVE  previously  reraarkeil  that  the  manners  of  the  people  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States  is  attributable.  I  here 
use  the  word  Tiianners,  with  the  meaning  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  word  mores;  fori  apply  it  not  only  to  manners,  in  their 
proper  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  character  of  social  intercourse, 
hut  I  extend  it  to  the  various  notions  and  opinions  current  among 
men,  and  to  the  mass  of  those  ideas  which  constitute  their  character 
of  mind.  I  comprise,  therefore,  under  this  term  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people.  My  intention  is  not  to  draw 
a  picture  of  American  manners,  but  simply  to  point  out  such 
features  of  them  as  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions. 
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RBLIOION  CONSIDERED  iS  APOLITICAL  IMSTITUTICNy WHICH  POWXIp 
FULLY  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  O^.THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  AMONG  THE  AMERICANS. 

North  America  peopled  by  Men  who  professed  a  democratic  and  republican  Christian- 
ity.— Arrival  of  the  Catholics. — ^For  what  Reason  the  Catholics  form  the  most  demo- 
cntic  and  the  most  republican  Class  at  the  present  Time. 

Ev£RT  religion  is  to  be  found  in  juxtaposition  to  a  political  opin- 
ion, which  is  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  If  the  human  mind  be 
left  to  follow  its  own  bent,  it  will  regulate  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual institutions  of  society  upon  one  uniform  principle ;  and  man 
will  endeavour,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  harmonize  the  state 
in  which  he  lives  upon  earth,  with  the  state  he  believes  to  await 
him  in  heaven. 

The  greatest  part  of  British  America  was  peopled  by  men  who, 
after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  acknowledged 
no  other  religious  supremacy :  they  brought  with  them  into  the 
New  World  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better  describe, 
than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion.  This  sect 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  and  a 
republic ;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  politics 
and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has  never  been  dissolved. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Ireland  began  to  pour  a  catholic  population 
into  the  United  States ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  of  America 
made  proselytes,  and  at  the  present  moment  more  than  a  million  of 
Christians,  professing  the  truths  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Union.  These  catholics  are  faithful  to  the  observ- 
ances of  their  religion ;  they  are  fervent  and  zealous  in  the  support 
and  belief  of  their  doctrines.  Nevertheless  they  constitute  the  most 
republican  and  the  most  democratic  class  of  citizens  which  exists 
in  the  United  States ;  and  although  this  fact  may  surprise  the  ob- 
server at  first,  the  cause  by  which  it  is  occasioned  may  easily  be 
discovered  upon  reflection. 

I  think  that  the  catholic  religion  has  erroneously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Among  the  various 
tects  of  Christians,  Catholicism  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  conditions 
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In  the  catholic  church,  the  religious  community  is  composed  of  only 
two  elements;  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises 
lAKnre  the  rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
qpon  the  same  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed ; 
it  imposes  the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  iofiicts 
the  same  austerities  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  Fistens  to  no 
compromises  with  mortal  man,  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to 
the  same  standard,  it  confounds  all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are  confounded  in  the  sight  of 
Ood.  If  Catholicism  predisposes  the  faithful  to  obedience,  it  cer* 
tainly  does  not  prepare  them  for  inequality  ;  but  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  protestantism,  which  generally  tends  to  make  men  inde- 
pendent, more  than  to  render  them  equal. 

Catholicism  is  like  an  absolute  monarchy ;  if  the  sovereign  be 
removed,  all  the  other  classes  of  society  are  more  equal  than  they 
are  in  republics.  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catho- 
lic priest  has  left  the  service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  society,  and  to  make  his  place  among  the  civil  gra- 
dations of  men.  This  religious  influence  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  secure  the  interests  of  that  political  state  of  things  to  which  he 
belonged.  At  other  times  catholics  have  taken  the  side  of  aristo- 
cracy from  a  spirit  of  religion. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  gov- 
ernment, as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that 
no  class  of  men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to 
transfuse  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political 
world.  If,  then,  the  catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
forcibly  led  by  the  nature  of  their  tenets  to  adopt  democratic  and 
republican  principles,  at  least  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
them ;  and  their  social  position,  as  well  as  their  limited  number, 
obliges  them  to  adopt  these  opinions.  Most  of  the  catholics  are 
poor,  and  they  have  no  chance  of  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
unless  it  be  open  to  all  the  citizens.  They  constitute  a  minority, 
and  all  rights  must  be  respected  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  privileges.  TTiese  two  causes  induce  them, 
unconsciously,  to  adopt  political  doctrines  which  they  would  per- 
haps support  with  less  zeal  if  they  were  rich  and  preponderant. 

23 
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The  catholic  dergf  of  fhe  United  States  has  never  attempted  to 
oppose  this  political  tendeiu^ ;  but  it  seeks  rather  to  joBtiiy  its  re- 
sults. The  priests  in  America  haye  divided  the  intellectual  world 
into  two  parts :  in  the  one  they  place  the  doctrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  command  their  assent ;  in  the  other  they  leave  those 
truths,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  freely  left  open  to  the  re- 
searches of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  believers  and  the  most 
zealous  citizens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  no  religious  doctrme 
diq>lay8  the  slightest  hostility  to  democratic  and  republican  institu- 
tions. The  clergy  of  all  the  different  sects  hold  the  same  language ; 
tfadr  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  laws,  and  the  human  intellect 
flows  onward  in  one  sole  current. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Union, 
when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  public  meeting  which  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Poles,  and  of  sending  them 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.  I  found  two  or  three  thousand  per- 
sons collected  in  a  Vast  hall  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  priest  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  hustings :  the  spectators  rose,  and  stood  uncovered, 
while  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms : — 

'^  Almighty  Grod !  the  Ood  of  armies !  Thou  who  didst  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  arms  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  fights 
ing  for  the  sacred  rights  of  national  independence ;  thou  who  didst 
make  them  triumph  over  a  hateful  oppression,  and  hast  granted  to 
our  people  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  peace ;  turn,  0  Lord,  a 
favourable  eye  upon  the  other  hemisphere ;  pitifully  look  down 
upon  that  heroic  nation  which  is  even  now  struggling  as  we  did  in 
the  former  time,  and  for  the  same  rights  which  we  defended  with 
our  blood.  Thou,  who  didst  create  man  in  the  likeness  of  the 
same  image,  let  no  tyranny  mar  thy  work,  and  establish  inequality 
upon  the  earth.  Almighty  God !  do  thou  watch  over  the  destiny 
of  the  Poles,  and  render  them  worthy  to  be  free.  May  thy  wisdom 
direct  their  councils,  and  may  thy  strength  sustain  their  arms! 
Shed  forth  thy  terror  over  their  enemies ;  scatter  the  powers  which 
take  counsel  against  them ;  and  vouchsafe  that  the  injustice  which 
the  world  has  beheld  for  fifty  years,  be  not  consummated  in  our 
Ime.    0  Lord,  who  boldest  alike  the  hearts  of  nations  and  of  men 
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in  thy  powerful  hand,  raise  up  allies  lo  Ihe  sacred  cause  of  right ; 
Brouse  the  French  nation  frnm  Ihe  apathy  in  which  its  rulers  retain 
it,  that  it  go  forth  again  to  fight  forlhe  liberties  of  the  world. 

"Lord,  turn  not  Ihou  Ihy  face  from  us,  and  grant  that  we  may 
always  be  the  most  religious  as  well  as  the  freest  people  of  the 
earth.  Almighty  God,  hear  our  supplications  this  day.  Save  the 
Poles,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  well-beloved  Son,  our 
l-oril  Jesus  Chriat,  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Amen." 

The  whole  Oieeting  responded  "  Amen !"  with  derotion. 

a  til  'I.  .'ri  Jitt.     i*1»it 
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KDIBECT    DiTtUENCB   OF   EEI.IGI0C3   OPINIONS   UPON   TOLITICAL  SOCIET? 
IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Christajn  Morality  common  to  oil  Secl».— Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Mimneti  of 
the  Amnicani. — Hcspecl  for  Ihe  mnrriage  Tie. — Id  whit  mannn  Religioa  conBnei 
Itie  InrnghiBtioa  of  thn  Americana  wuhin  certain  Limil!,  and  checki  the  Pnaioa 
of  InnoTitlrDii.— O|iinion  of  the  Americane  on  Ihe  poblical  tJliliiy  of  Religion.— 
Their  Eieriions  to  eiteni)  and  eecure  ila  Preitominance. 

!  HAVE  just  .shown  what  Ihe  direct  influence  of  religion  upon  poli- 
tics is  in  the  United  States  ;  but  its  indirect  influence  appears  to  me 
lobe  still  more  considerable,  and  it  never  instnicts  the  Americans 
more  fully  in  the  art  of  being  free  than  when  it  says  nothing  of 
freedom. 

The  sects  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  innumerable. 
They  all  dilfer  in  respect  to  the  worship  which  is  due  from  man  to 
his  Creator;  but  they  all  agree  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man.  Each  sect  adores  the  Deity  in  its  own  pe- 
culiar manner  ;  but  all  the  sects  preach  the  same  moral  law  in  the 
name  of  God.  If  it  he  of  the  slightest  importance  to  man,  as  an 
individual,  that  his  religion  should  be  true,  the  case  of  society  is 
not  the  same.  Society  has  no  future  life  to  hope  for  or  to  fear; 
and  provided  the  citizens  profess  a  religion,  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  religion  are  of  very  little  importance  to  its  interests.  More- 
over, almost  all  the  sects  of  the  United  Slates  are  comprised 
within  the  great  unity  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  morality  is 
evci^' where  the  same. 
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It  may  be  bdieved  wiAout  unfiurneM,  that  a  eeitaiii  munbcr  ol 
ABwricaoa  puraae  a  peculiar  Sonxk  of  worship,  firom  habit  more  than 
from  coDviction.  In  the  United  States  the  aoTcreign  authority  ia 
reUgiooB,  and  consequently  hypocrisy  must  be  common ;  but  there 
ia  no  country  in  the  whole  world  b  which  the  Christian  rehgion 
retains  a  greater  influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  its  utiHty,  and  of  its  oon- 
fyfuAy  to  human  nature,  than  that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully 
felt  over  the  most  enlightened  and  free  nation  of  the  earth. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  American  clei^  in 
general,  without  even  excepting  those  who  do  not  admit  religious 
liberty,  are  all  in  favour  of  civil  freedom ;  but  they  do  not  support 
any  particular  political  system.  They  keep  aloof  from  parties,  and 
from  public  afiairs.  In  the  United  States  religion  exercises  but 
Kttle  influence  upon  the  laws,  and  upon  the  details  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  directs  the  manners  of  the  community,  and  by  regulating 
domestic  life,  it  regulates  the  state. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  great  austerity  of  manners  which  is  ob-  j 

servable  in  the  United  States,  arises,  in  the  first  instance,  from  re- 
ligious faith.  Religion  is  often  unable  to  restrain  man  from  the 
numberless  temptations  of  fortune ;  nor  can  it  check  that  passion 
for  gain  which  every  incident  of  his  life  contributes  to  arouse ;  but 
its  influence  over  the  mind  of  woman  is  supreme,  and  women  are 
the  protectors  of  morals.  There  is  certainly  no  country  m  the  world 
where  the  tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected  as  in  America,  or 
where  conjugal  happiness  is  more  highly  or  worthily  appreciated. 
In  Europe  almost  all  the  disturbances  of  society  arise  from  the  ir^  . 
regularities  of  domestic  life.    To  despise  the  natural  bonds  and  j 

legitimate  pleasures  of  home,  is  to  contract  a  taste  for  excesses,  a  i 

restlessness  of  heart,  and  the  evil  of  fluctuating  desires.  Agitated 
by  the  tumultuous  passions  which  frequently  disturb  his  dwelling, 
the  European  is  galled  by  the  obedience  which  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  state  exact.     But  when  the  American  retires  from  {• 

the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  finds  in  it  jl 

the  image  of  order  and  of  peace.  There  his  pleasures  are  simple 
and  natural,  his  joys  are  innocent  and  calm ;  and  as  he  finds  ttiat 
an  orderly  life  is  the  surest  path  to  happiness,  he  accustoms  himself 
without  difficulty  to  moderate  his  opinions  as  well  as  his  tastes. 
While  the  European  endeavours  to  forget  his  domestic  troubles  by 
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agitating  society,  the  American  deriYee  from  his  own  home  thai 
loTe  of  order,  which  he  afterward  carries  with  him  into  puUic 
affidrs. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  religion  is  not  confined  to 
the  manners,  hut  it  extends  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Among 
the  Anglo-Americans,  there  are  some  who  profess  the  doctrines  6t 
Christianity  from  a  sincere  belief  in  them,  and  others  who  do  the 
same  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  suspected  of  unbelief.  Chris- 
danity,  therefore,  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  by  universal  con 
sent;  the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  before  observed^  that  every 
prindple  of  the  moral  world  is  fixed  and  determinate,  although  the 
political  world  is  abandoned  to  the  debates  and  tHe  expenments  of 
men.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  never  left  to  wander  across  a  bound* 
less  field ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  it  is  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  barriers  which  it  cannot  surmount.  Before  it 
can  perpetrate  innovation,  certain  primal  and  immutable  prin- 
dples  are  laid  down,  and  the  boldest  conceptions  of  human  de- 
vice are  subjected  to  certain  forms  which  retard  and  stop  thdr  com- 
pletion. 

The  imagination  of  the  Americans,  even  in  its  greatest  flights^ 
is  circumspect  and  undecided;  its  impulses  are  checked,  and  its 
works  unfinished.  These  habits  of  restraint  recur  in  political  so- 
ciety, and  are  singularly  favourable  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  to  the  durability  of  the  institutions  it  has  established. 
Nature  and  circumstances  concuned  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  bold  men,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  enterpri 
sing  spirit  with  which  they  seek  for  fortune  If  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  were  free  from  all  trammels,  they  would  very  shortly 
become  the  most  daring  innovators  and  the  most  implacable  dispu- 
tants in  the  world.  But  the  revolutionists  of  America  are  obliged 
to  profess  an  ostensible  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  equity,  I 
which  does  not  easily  permit  them  to  violate  the  laws  that  oppose 
their  designs ;  nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  surmount  the  scruples 
of  their  partisans,  even  if  they  were  able  to  get  over  their  own. 
Hitherto  no  one,  in  the  United  States,  has  dared  to  advance  the 
maxim,  that  everything  is  permissible  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  society ;  an  impious  adage,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
in  an  age  of  freedom,  to  shelter  all  the  tyrants  of  future  ages.  Thus 
while  the  law  permits  the  Americans  to  do  what  they  please,  re- 
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UgioD  pi  events  them  from  coaceiviDg,  and  forbids  them  tj  commit, 
what  is  rash  or  unjust. 

Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  government  of 
society,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  the 
political  institutions  of  that  country ;  for  if  it  does  not  impart  a 
taste  for  freedom,  it  facilitates  the  use  of  free  institutions.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  same  point  of  view  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  themselves  look  upon  religious  belief.  .  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their  religion; 
for  who  can  search  the  human  heart  1  but  I  am  certain  that  they 
hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  to 
a  party,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  every  rank  of 
society. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  political  character  attacks  a  sect,  this 
may  not  prevent  even  the  partisans  of  that  very  sect,  from  support- 
ing him ;  but  if  he  attacks  all  the  sects  together,  eveiy  one  aban- 
dons him,  and  he  remains  alone. 

While  I  was  in  America,  a  witness,  who  happened  to  be  called 
at  the  assizes  of  the  county  of  Chester  (state  of  New  York),  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  judge  refused  to  admit  his  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  witness  had  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.*  The  newspapers 
related  the  fact  without  any  farther  comment. 

*  The  New  York  Spectator  of  August  23d,  1831,  relates  the  fact  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  court  of  common  pleas  of  Chester  county  (New  York),  a  few  days 
since  rejected  a  witness  who  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God.  The  pre* 
sidinf  judge  remarked,  that  he  had  not  before  been  aware  that  there  was  a  man  liTing 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  ;  that  this  belief  constituted  the  sanction 
of  all  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice :  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  in  a  Christian 
country,  where  a  witness  had  been  permitted  to  testify  without  such  belief." 

[The  instance  given  by  the  author,  of  a  person  offered  as  a  witness  having  been  * 
rejected  on  the  groumi  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  seems  to  be 
adduced  to  prove  either  his  assertion  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  indis» 
peimble  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions— or  his  assertion,  that  if  a  man 
attacks  all  the  sects  together,  every  one  abandons  him  and  he  remains  alone.  But 
it  is  questionable  how  fiur  the  fact  quoted  proves  either  of  these  positions.  The  rale 
vhich  prescribes  as  a  qualification  for  a  witness  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  %ho 
wiU  pwiish  falsehood,  without  which  he  is  deemed  wholly  incompetent  to  testify, 
it  MtaUished  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights,  and  not  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  nay  system  of  religious  belief.  It  came  with  all  our  fundam<vital  principles  from 
England  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them.    It  it 
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Thi:  Americans  eoiDbine  the  notions  of  Christianity  and  of  libi^rty 
so  intimately  in  their  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  con- 
ceive the  one  without  the  other;  anti  with  them  this  conviction 
does  not  spring  from  that  barren  traditionary  faith  which  seems  to 
vegetate  in  the  soul  rather  than  to  live. 

I  have  known  of  societies  forined  by  the  Americans  to  send  out 
ministers  of  the  gospel  into  the  new  western  slates,  to  found 
schools  and  churches  there,  lest  religion  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away  in  those  remote  settlements,  and  the  rising  states  be  less  litted 
to  enjoy  free  institutions  than  the  people  from  which  they  emanated. 
I  met  wilh  wealthy  New  Englanders  who  abandoned  the  country 
in  which  they  were  born,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  freedom  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  in  the  prair- 
ies of  Illinois.  Thus  religious  zeal  is  perpetually  stimulated  in  the 
UniteJ  States  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  These  men  do  not  act 
from  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the  promises  of  a  future  life ; 
eternity  is  only  one  motive  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause ;  and  if 
you  converse  with  these  missionaries  of  Christian  civilization,  you 
will  be  suiprised  to  find  how  much  value  they  set  upon  (he  goods 
of  this  world,  and  that  you  meet  with  a  politician  where  you  ex- 
pected to  find  a  priest.  They  will  tell  you  that  "  alt  the  American 
republics  are  collectively  involved  with  each  other  ;  if  the  republics 
of  the  west  were  to  fall  into  anarchy,  or  to  be  masteved  by  a  des- 
pot, the  republican  institutions  which  now  floiu-ish  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  be  in  great  peril.  It  is  therefore  our 
interest  that  the  new  states  should  be  religious,  in  order  to  main 
tain  our  liberties." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Americans:  and  if  any  hold  that 
the  religious  spirit  which  I  admire  is  the  very  thing  most  amiss  in 
America,  and  that  the  only  element  wanting  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is  to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogony, 
or  to  assert  with  Cabaiiis  the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I 
can  only  reply,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been 
in  America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free  na- 


■uppoied  10  prevail  in  every  counlry  ia  Chtisiendom,  whnleier  may  be  the  form  ot 
iu  goreramenl ;  anil  ths  only  doubt  that  orisei  rnprclia;  ili  exialenca  in  France,  ia 
emted  tiy  out  vilhoi's  apparent  surprbe  it  finding  such  a  rule  in  America. — Atntri- 
«an  Sdttur.j 
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tioD.    When  thejr  return  from  their  expedition,  we  iball  hear  wh^ 
«be7  have  to  say. 

There  are  persona  in  France  who  look  upon  republican  institn- 
tiona  aa  a  temporary  means  of  power,  of  wealth  and  distinction  ; 
men  who  are  the  condMieri  of  liberty,  and  who  fight  for  thdir  own 
advantage,  whatever  be  the  colours  they  wear :  it  is  not  to  these 
that  I  address  myself.  But  there  are  others  who  look  forward  to 
the  republican  form  of  government  as  a  tranquil  and  lasting  state^ 
toward  which  modem  society  is  daily  impelled  by  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  time,  and  who  sincerely  desire  to  prepare  men  to  be 
free.  When  these  men  attack*  religious  opinions,  they  obey  the 
(fictates  of  their  pasnons  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests.  Despot- 
ism may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  canuot  Religion  is 
much  more  necessary  in  the  republic  which  they  set  forth  in  glow- 
ing colours,  than  in  the  monarchy  which  they  attack ;  and  it  ia 
more  needed  in  democratic  republics  than  in  any « others.  How 
is  it  possible  that  society  should  escape  destruction  if  the  moral  tie 
he  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed  X 
and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it 
be  not  submisaive  to  the  Divinity  1 


PRINCn*AL   CAUSES  VTHICH   RENDER   RELIGION   POWERFUL   IN   AMERICA. 

Ckre  taken  by  the  Americans  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State. — ^The  Laws,  pQW 
lio  Opinion,  and  even  the  Exertions  of  the  Clergy  coacor  to  promote  this  end. — In* 
flnence  of  Reli^on  npon  the  Mind,  in  the  United  States,  attributable  to  this  Cacaa. 
—Reason  of  this. — ^What  is  the  natural  State  of  Men  with  regard  to  Religion  at  tha 
pcaaant  Time.->What  are  the  peculiar  and  incidental  Causes  which  prevent  Mea* 
in  certain  Countries,  from  arrimg  at  this  State. 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  explained  the  gradual 
decay  of  religious  faith  iu  a  very  simple  manner.  Religious  zeal, 
said  they,  must  necessarily  fail,  the  more  generally  liberty  is  estab* 
lished  and  knowledge  diffused.  Unfortunately,  facts  are  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  their  theory.  There  are  certain  popula- 
tions in  Europe  whoae  unbelief  is  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance 
and  their  debasement,  while  in  America  one  of  the  freest  and  moal 
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enlightened  nations  in  the  world  Ailtils  all  the  outward  duties  of 
religion  with  fervour. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
country  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  ;  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  there,  the  more  did  1  perceive  the  great  political  conse- 
quences resulting  from  tlits  state  of  things,  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed. In  France  I  had  almost  always  seen  the  spirit  of  re- 
U^n  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  pursuing  courses  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other ;  hut  in  America  I  found  that  they  were  in- 
timately united,  and  that  they  reigned  in  ci^mmon  over  the  same 
country.  My  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
increased  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  satisfy  it,  I  questioned  the 
members  of  all  the  different  sects;  and  I  more  es]>ecialiy  sought 
the  society  of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  different 
persuasions,  and  who  are  more  especially  interested  in  their  dura- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Roman  catboHc  church  1  was  more 
particularly  brought  into  contact  with  several  of  its  priests,  with 
whom  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  To  each  of  these  men  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  and  I  explained  my  doubts :  I  found 
that  they  differed  upon  matters  of  detail  alone ;  and  that  they 
mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in  their  coun- 
tr)',  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state-  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affinn  that  during  my  stay  in  America, I  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
individual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laity,  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

This  led  me  to  examine  more  attentively  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  the  station  which  the  American  clergy  occupy  in  political 
society.  I  learned  with  surprise  that  they  filled  no  public  appoint- 
ments ;■  not  one  of  ihem  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  administration, 
and  they  are  not  even  represented  in  the  legislative  assembHes. 
In  several    states f  the  law  excludes    them   from    political   life; 

■  ITnleMlhui  Icria  beipplied  to  (he  TunclinnB  wbich  man}' of  Ihem  Gil  in  Itir  aetiaali. 
Akinat  all  KlDcnlion  it  inlrusled  lo  the  clergy, 

t  See  ihe  cwnliimion  of  New  York,  an.  7,  j  4  :— 

"  And  arherei*,  (be  mmislcr*  or  ihe  gospel  ate,  by  (heir  profctBiim,  dediciled  to 
Ibe  •errice  or  God  and  the  care  o(  touU,  and  od;!''  bo'  to  l>e  direiieri  from  Ihe  great 
dniiea  of  their  funeliant;  therefore  no  mini«t«f  of  the  gospel,  or  piesl  afnnf  denom. 
imtion  wlmtioeier,  atull,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  or  de«crtplioa 
vhalenr,  be  eligibla  lo,  or  capable  of  holding  itij  civil  or  militarf  olSce  or  plae« 
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public  opinion  in  alL  And  when  I  cune  to  inquire  into  die  pre- 
▼ailing  spirit  of  the  clergy,  I  found  that  mosi  of  its  members  seem* 
ed  to  retire  of  their  own  aocx>rd  from  the  exercise  of  power,  and 
that  they  made  it  the  pride  of  thdr  profasnon  to  abstain  from 
politics. 

I  heard  them  inveigh  against  amUtion  and  deceit,  under  what* 
ever  political  opinions  these  vices  might  chance  to  lurk;  but  I 
lou'n^  from  their  discourses  that  men  are  not  guilty  in  the  eye  of  .  |j 
God  for  any  opinions  concerning  political  government,  which  they 
may  profess  with  sincerity,  any  more  than  they  are  for  their  mi»- 
talras  in  build'mg  a  house  or  in  driving  a  furrow.  I  perceived  that 
these  ministers  of  the  gospel  eschewed  all  parties,  with  the  anxiety  jj 

attendant  upon  personal  interest.  These  facts  convinced  me  that 
what  I  had  been  told  was  true ;  and  it  then  became  my  object  to  Ij 

investigate  their  causes,  and  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  the  j 

real  authority  of  religion  was  increased  by  a  state  of  things  which  ;; 

diminished  its  apparent  force :  these  causes  did  not  long  escape  my  ., 

researches. 

The  short  space  of  threescore  years  can  never  content  the  imagi- 
nation of  man ;  nor  can  the  imperfect  joys  of  this  world  satisfy  his 
heart  Man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  displays  a  natural  con- 
tempt of  existence,  and  yet  a  boundless  desire  to  exist ;  he  scorns 
Ufe,  but  he  dreads  annihilation.  These  different  feelings  incessantly 
urge  his  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future  state,  and  religion 
directs  his  musings  thither.  Religion,  then,  is  simply  another  form 
q{  hope ;  and  it  is  no  less  natural  to  the  human  heart  than  hope 
itself.  Men  cannot  abandon  their  religious  faith  without  a  kind  of 
aberration  of  intellect,  and  a  sort  of  violent  distortion  of  their  true 
natures;  but  they  are  invincibly  brought  back  to  more  pious  senti- 
ments ;  for  unbelief  is  an  accident,  and  faith  is  the  only  permanent 
state  of  mankind.  If  we  only  consider  religious  institutions  in  a 
purely  human  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  derive  an  inex- 
haustible element  of  strength  from  man  himself,  since  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature. 

I  am  aware  that  at  certain  times  religion  may  strengthen  this 
jiflucnce,  which  originates  in  itself,  by  the  artificial  power  of  the 
laws,  and  by  the  support  of  those  temporal  institutions  which  di- 
rect society.  Religions,  intimately  united  to  the  governments  of 
the  earth,  have  been  known  to  exercise  a  soverdgn  authority  de- 
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lived  firom  the  twofold  eource  of  terror  And  of  faith ;  but  wheu  a 
religion  cootracts  an  alliance  of  flue  naturei  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
aflinn  that  it  commits  the  same  error,  as  a  man  who  should  sacri- 
fice his  future  to  his  present  welfieure ;  and  in  obtaining  a  power  to 
which  it  has  oo  claims  it  risks  that  authority  which  is  rightfully  its 
own.  When  a  religion  founds  its  emjnre  upon  the  desire  of  immor- 
tality which  lives  in  every  human  heart,  it  may  aspire  to  universal 
dominion :  but  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  government,  it  must 
necessarily  adopt  maxims  which  are  only  applicable  to  certain  na- 
tions. Thus,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  a  political  power,  religion 
augments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  the  hope  of  reign- 
ing over  all. 

As  long  as  a  religion  rests  upon  those  sentiments  which  are  the 
consolation  of  all  affliction,  it  may  attract  the  aflections  of  man- 
kind. But  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  bitter  passions  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  constrained  to  defend  allies  whom  its  interests,  and  not 
the  principles  of  love,  have  given  to  it ;  or  to  repel  as  antagonists 
men  who  are  still  attached  to  its  own  spirit,  however  opposed  they 
may  be  to  the  powers  to  which  it  is  allied.  The  church  cannot 
share  the  temporal  power  of  the  state,  without  being  the  object  of 
a  portion  of  that  animosity  which  the  latter  excites. 

The  political  powers  which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  established 
have  frequently  no  better  guarantee  for  their  duration,  than  the 
opinions  of  a  generation,  the  interests  of  the  time,  or  the  life  of  an 
individual.  A  law  may  modify  the  social  condition  which  seems 
to  be  most  fixed  and  determinate ;  and  with  the  social  condition 
everything  else  must  change.  The  powers  of  society  are  more  or 
less  fugitive,  like  the  years  which  we  spend  upon  the  earth  ;  they 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  like  the  fleeting  cares  of  life ;  and 
no  government  has  ever  yet  been  founded  upon  an  invariable  dis- 
position of  the  human  heart,  or  upon  an  imperishable  interest 

As  long  as  religion  is  sustained  by  those  feelings,  propensities, 
and  passions,  which  are  found  to  occur  under  the  same  forms,  at  all 
the  different  periods  of  history,  it  may  defy  the  efforts  of  time ;  or 
at  least  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  another  religion.  But  when 
religion'  clings  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  becomes  almost  as 
firagile  a  thing  as  the  powers  of  earth.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  which  can  hope  for  immortality ;  but  if  it  be  connected  with 
their  ephemeral  authority,  it  shares  their  fortunes,  and  may  fall  with 
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liiose  tranaent  pasmons  which  supported  them  for  t  dty.  The  «!• 
liance  which  refigioD  contracts  wiUi  political  powers  must  needsht 
onerous  to  itself;  since  it  does  not  require  thdr  assistance  to  lire, 
and  by  giving  them  its  asnstance  it  may  be  exposed  to  decay. 

The  danger  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  always  exists,  but  it  is 
not  always  equally  yhnble.  In  some  ages  goTemments  seem  to  be 
imperUiable,  m  others  the  existence  of  society  appears  to  be  more 
precarious  than  the  life  of  man.  Some  constitutions  plunge  the 
citizens  into  a  lethargic  somnolence,  and  others  rouse  them  to  fe* 
▼erish  excitement  When  government  appears  to  be  so  strong,  and 
laws  so  stable,  men  do  not  perceive  the  dangers  which  may  accrue 
from  a  union  of  church  and  state.  When  governments  display  so 
much  inconstancy,  the  danger  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  avoid  it ;  to  be  effectual,  measures  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover its  approach. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  assumes  a  democratic  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  as  communities  display  democratic  propensities,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  dangerous  to  connect  religion  with  political 
institutions ;  for  the  time  is  coming  when  authority  will  be  bandied 
from  hand  to  hand,  when  political  theories  will  succeed  each 
other,  and  when  men,  laws,  and  constitutions,  will  disappear  or  be 
modified  from  day  to  day,  and  this  not  for  a  season  only,  but 
unceasingly.  Agitation  and  mutability  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratic  republics,  just  as  stagnation  and  inertness  are  the 
law  of  absolute  monarchies. 

If  the  Americans,  who  change  the  head  of  the  government  once 
in  four  years,  who  elect  new  le^lators  every  two  years,  and  re- 
new the  provincial  officers  every  twelvemonth  ;  if  the  Americans, 
who  have  abandoned  the  political  world,  to  the  attempts  of  inno- 
vators, had  not  placed  religion  beyond  their  reach,  where  could  it 
alnde  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  opinions  ?  where  would  that 
respect  which  belongs  to  it  be  paid,  amid  the  struggles  of  faction  1 
and  what  would  become  of  its  immortality  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
decay  1  The  American  clergy  were  the  first  to  perceive  this 
truth,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  it  They  saw  that  they 
must  renounce  their  religious  influence,  if  they  were  to  strive  for 
political  power ;  and  they  chose  to  give  up  the  support  of  the 
state,  rather  than  to  share  its  vicissitudes. 

In  America,  religion  is  perhaps  less  powerfiil  than  it  has  been  at 
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certain  periods  m  the  history  of  certain  peoples ;  but  its  infliienci 
19  more  lasting.  It  restricts  itself  to  its  own  resources,  but  of  those 
none  can  deprive  it:  its  circle  is  limited  to  certain  principles,  but 
those  principles  are  entirely  its  own,  and  under  its  undisputed 
controL 

On  every  side  in  Europe  we  hear  voices  complaining  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  faith,  and  inquiring  the  means  of  restoring  to  re- 
ligion some  remnant  of  its  pristine  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  first  attentively  consider  what  ought  to  be  ^  natural  staU 
of  men  with  regard  to  religion,  at  the  present  time ;  and  when  we 
know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  we  may  discern  the  end  to 
which  our  nfforts  ought  to  be  directed. 

The  two  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  existence  of  religions 
are  schism  and  indifference.  In  ages  of  fervent  devotion,  men 
sometimes  abandon  their  religion,  but  they  only  shake  it  off  in  or- 
der to  adopt  another.  Their  faith  changes  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  directed,  but  it  suffers  no  decline.  The  old  religion,  then,  excites 
enthusiastic  attachment  or  bitter  enmity  in  either  party ;  some  leave 
it  with  anger,  others  cling  to  it  with  increased  devotedness,  and 
although  persuasions  differ,  irreligion  is  unknown.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  when  a  religious  belief  is  secretly  undermined  by 
doctrines  >\'hich  may  be  termed  negative,  since  they  deny  the  truth 
of  one  religion  without  affirming  that  of  any  other.  Prodigious 
revolutions  then  take  place  in  the  human  mind,  without  the  appa- 
rent co-operation  of  the  passions  of  man,  and  almost  without  his 
knowledge.  Men  lose  the  objects  of  their  fondest  hopes,  as  if 
through  forgetfulness.  They  are  carried  away  by  an  imperceptible 
current  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stem,  but  which  they 
follow  with  regret,  since  it  bears  them  from  a  faith  they  love,  to  a 
skepticism  that  plunges  them  into  despair. 

In  ages  which  answer  to  this  description,  men  desert  their  reli- 
gious opinions  from  lukewarmness  rather  than  from  dislike ;  they 
do  not  reject  them,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  once 
fostered  disappear.  But  if  the  unbeliever  does  not  admit  reli^on 
to  be  true,  he  still  considers  it  useful.  Regarding  religious  institu- 
tions in*  a  human  point  of  view,  he  acknowledges  their  influence 
upon  manners  and  legislation.     He  admits  that  they  may  serve  to 

make  men  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  prepare  them 
gently  for  the  hour  of  death     He  regrets  the  faith  which  he  has 
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Io8t ;  and  as  he  is  dqMrired  c^  a  treasure  wludi  he  has  learned  to 
estimate  at  its  full  Talue,  he  scruples  to  take  it  from  those  who  still 
possess  it 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  continue  to  bdievey  are  not  afraid 
openly  to  avow  their  faith.  They  look  upon  those  who  do  not 
share  their  persuanon  as  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  oppo^tion ; 
and  they  are  aware,  that  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieTing, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  their  example.  They  are  hostile  to 
no  one  in  the  world ;  and  as  they  do  not  consider  the  society  in 
which  they  live  as  an  arena  in  which  religion  is  bound  to  face  its 
thousand  deadly  foes,  they  love  their  contemporaries,  while  they 
condemn  their  weaknesses,  and  lament  their  errors. 

As  those  who  do  not  believe,  conceal  their  incredulity ;  and 
as  those  who  believe,  display  their  faith,  public  opinion  pronoun- 
ces itself  in  favour  of  religion :  love,  support,  and  honour,  are 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  the  human  soul,  that 
we  can  detect  the  wouncb  which  it  has  received.  The  mass  of 
mankind,  who  are  never  without  the  feeling  of  religion,  do  not  per- 
ceive anything  at  variance  with  the  established  faith.  The  instinct- 
ive desire  of  a  future  life  brings  the  crowd  about  the  altar,  and 
opens  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  precepts  and  consolations  of  religion. 

But  this  picture  is  not  applicable  to  us ;  for  there  are  men  among 
us  who  have  ceased  to  belinve  in  Christianity,  without  adopting  any 
other  religion  ;  others  who  are  in  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  who 
already  affect  not  to  believe ;  and  others,  again,  who  are  afraid  to 
avow  that  Christian  faith  which  they  still  cherish  in  secret. 

Amid  these  lukewarm  partisans  and  ardent  antagonists,  a  small 
number  of  believers  exist,  who  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstacles, 
and  to  scorn  all  dangers,  in  defence  of  their  faith.  They  have  done 
violence  to  human  weakness,  in  order  to  rise  superior  to  public 
opinion.  Excited  by  the  effort  they  have  made,  they  scarcely  know 
where  to  stop ;  and  as  they  know  that  the  first  use  which  the 
French  made  of  independence,  was  to  attack  religion,  they  look 
upon  their  contemporaries  with  dread,  and  they  recoil  in  alarm  from 
the  liberty  which  their  fellow-citizens  are  seeking  to  obtain.  As 
unbelief  appears  to  them  to  be  a  novelty,  they  comprise  all  that  is 
new  in  one  indiscriminate  animosity.  They  are  at  war  with  their 
age  and  country,  and  thqr  look  upon  every  opinion  which  is  put 
finth  there  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  faith. 
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Such  is  not  ihe  natural  state  of  men  with  regarii  to  religion  nl 
the  present  day ;  and  snme  extraordinary-  or  incidental  cause  must 
be  at  work  in  France,  to  prevent  the  human  mind  from  following 
its  original  propensities,  and  to  drive  it  beyond  the  limits  at  which 
tt  ought  naturally  to  stop. 

I  am  intimately  con^'inced  that  this  extraordinary  and  incidental 
cause  is  the  close  connexion  of  politics  and  religion.  The  unbe- 
lievers of  Europe  attack  the  Christians  as  their  political  opponents, 
rather  than  as  their  religious  adversaries;  they  hale  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  opinion  of  a  party,  much  more  than  as  an  error  of 
belief;  and  they  reject  the  clergy  less  because  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Divinity,  than  because  they  are  the  allies  of 
authority. 

In  Europe,  Christianity  has  been  intimately  united  to  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  Those  powers  are  now  in  decay,  and  it  is,  as  it  were, 
buried  under  their  ruins.  The  living  body  of  religion  has  been 
bound  down  to  the  dead  corpse  of  superannuated  polity  ;  cut  the 
bonds  which  restrain  it,  and  that  which  is  alive  will  rise  once  more. 
1  know  not  what  could  restore  the  Christian  church  of  Europe  to 
the  ener^  of  its  earlier  days;  that  power  belongs  to  God  alone; 
but  it  may  be  the  effect  of  human  policy  to  leave  the  faith  in  all 
the  full  exercise  of  the  strength  which  it  still  retains. 


HOW  THE  INSTRUCTION,  THE  HABITS,  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPEHIENCK 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  PROMOTE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

What  it  (0  be  nndentood  h;-  [be  Inilraclion  of  ihe  American  reople.— The  humin 
Minri  it  marc  superficially  iaalrQcted  iii  Ihe  United  Stalfts  Ihiin  m  Europe. — No 
ime  Mmplelely  uninslmcleil, — Ren-ion  of  Ibis, — Kipidily  wKb  wbich  Opinions  are 
diflbspd  ecen  in  tbe  uncullivnted  SiBles  of  Ihe  WeiI.'<Pn>clicsI  Kipcrience  mora 
•etticenblB  to  Ibe  Americuui  than  Book-Ieanim;. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  add  tc  what  I  have  already  said,  concerning 
the  influence  which  the  instruction  and  the  habits  of  the  Americana 
excTcise  upon  the  msinlsnance  of  their  political  institutions. 

America  has  hitherto  produced  very  few  writers  of  distinction; 
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It  poMttMCP  no  gfeai  luitorians,  and  not  a  ongk  emineiil  poel 
The  inhabiUiits  (rf  fhat  countrj  look  upon  urimt  are  property  styled 
fiteniy  pumuts  with  a  kiiid  of  disapprobatioii;  and  there  am 
towns  of  very  second  rate  importance  in  Europe,  in  which  more 
literary  worics  are  annually  published,  than  in  the  twenty-fiNsr 
states  of  the  Union  put  togedier.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  is 
averse  to  general  ideas ;  and  it  does  not  seek  theoretical  discoveries. 
Neither  politics  nor  manu&ctures  direct  them  to  these  occupations; 
and  although  new  laws  are  perpetually  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  no  great  writers  have  hitherto  inquired  into  the  principles 
of  thdr  legislation.  The  Americans  have  lawyers  and  commenta- 
tors, but  no  jurists ;  and  they  furnish  examples  rather  than  lessons 
to  the  world  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  America,  the  inventions  of  Europe  are  adopted  with 
sagadty ;  they. are  perfected,  and  adapted  with  admirable  skill  to 
tibe  wants  of  the  country.  Manufactures  exist,  but  the  science  of 
manu&cture  is  not  cultivated ;  and  they  have  -good  workmen,  but 
very  few  inventors.  Fulton  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services  to 
fiMreign  nations  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  aUe  to  devote  them 
to  his  own  countiy. 

[The  remark  that  io  America  ^  there  are  very  good  workmen  but  yerjr 
few  inyentors,"  will  excite  surprise  in  this  country.  The  inventive  charao* 
ter  of  FultoD  he  seems  to  admit,  but  would  apparently  deprive  us  of  the 
credit  of  his  name,  by  the  remark  that  he  was  obliged  to  proflfer  his  serricea 
to  foreign  nations  for  a  long  time.  He  might  have  added,  that  those  prof- 
fers were  disregarded  and  neglected,  and  that  it  was  finally  in  his  own 
country  that  he  found  the  aid  necessary  to  put  in  execution  his  great  prcj- 
eet.  If  there  be  patronage  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  any  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  it  is  to  the  results  of  bventiFe 
genius.  Surely  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  Perkins,  have  been  heard  of  by 
our  author ;  and  he  must  have  heard  something  of  that  wonderful  invention, 
the  cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  and  of  the  machines  for  making  cards  to  comb 
wool.  The  original  machines  of  Fulton  for  the  application  of  steam  have 
been  constantly  improving,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
maining. But  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  can  it  be  possible  that 
our  author  did  not  yisit  the  patent  office  at  Washington  ?  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  ulility  of  nine  tenths  of  the  inventions  of  which  the  deacrip- 
tions  and  models  are  there  deposited,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  depos- 
itory, or  who  has  read  a  description  of  its  contents,  can  doubt  that  they 
Ibinish  the  most  incontestible  evidence  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius  — 
a  genius  that  has  excited  the  aatoDishment  of  other  Enrqpet  n  travelIeTB«— 
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ipievobterrer  who  is  itBVNM  of  formiiig  aa  iipinidn  on  the'  sttfte 
!0£  iMtnicftioB  among  the  Anglo- Americam,  most  consider  the  same 
llligect  fiom  two  different  points  of  view.  If  he  only  singles  ont 
DhS'  learned,  be  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  ntre  they  are;  but 
M  be  counts  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be 
Ibemost  enlightened  community  in  the  worl^.  The  whole  popula* 
tion,  as  I  observed  in  another  place,  is  situated  between  these  two 
sxtremes. 

In  New  England,  every  citizen  recaves  the  elementary  notions 
of  human  knowledge ;  he  is  moreover  taught  the  doctrines  and  the 
^Tidences  of  his  religion,  tbe  history  of  his  country,  and  the  lead- 
ing features  of  its  constitution.  In  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachu-Jetts,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  man  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  things,  and  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of 
them  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon. 

When  I  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  with  these 
American  states ;  the  manuscript  libraries  of  the  former,  and  thefr 
rude  population,  with  the  innumerable  journals  and  the  enlighteiied 
people  of  the  latter ;  when  I  remember  all  the  attempts  which  are 
made  to  judge  the  modern  republics  by  the  assistance  of  those*  of 
antiquity,  and  to  infer  what  will  happen  in  our  time  from  what 
took  place  two  thousand  years  ago,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  my  books, 
in  order  to  apply  none  but  novel  ide^s  to  so  novel  a  condition  of 
society. 

What  I  have  said  of  New  England  must  not,  however,  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  the  whole  Union :  as  we  advance  toward 
the  west  or  the  south,  the  instruction  of  the  people  diminishes.  In 
the  states  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who 
are  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  instruction.  But  there  is  not  a  sin^rle 
district  in  the  United  States  sunk  in  complete  ignorance  ;  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason ;  the  peoples  of  Europe  started  from  the 
darkness  of  a  barbarous  condition,  to  advance  toward  the  light  of 
civilization ;  their  progress  has  been  unequal ;  some  of  them  have 
improved  apace,  while  others  have  loitered  in  their  course,  and 
some  have  stopped,  and  are  still  sleeping  upon  the  way. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  settled  in  a  state  of  civilization,  upon  that  territory 
which  their  descendants  occupy ;  they  had  not  to  begin  to  iearn, 
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and  it  was  suflkient  not  to  forget  Now  the  children  of  these  same 
Americans  are  the  persons  who,  year  by  year,  transport  th^r  dwel- 
lings into  the  wilds :  and  with  their  dwellings  their  acquired  inform- 
ation  and  their  esteem  for  knowledge.  Education  has  taught  them 
the  utility  of  instruction,  and  has  enabled  them  to  transmit  that  in- 
struction to  their  posterity.  In  the  United  States  society  has  no 
infancy,  but  it  is  borne  in  man's  estate. 

The  Americans  never  use  the  word  ^'  peasant,^'  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  class  which  that  term  denotes ;  the  ig- 
norance of  more  remote  ages,  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
rusticity  of  the  villager,  have  not  been  preserved  among  them ;  and 
they  are  alike  unacquainted  with  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  coarse 
habits,  and  the  simple  graces  of  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  At 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  confederate  states,  upon  the  confines  of 
society  and  of  the  wilderness,  a  population  of  bold  adventurers 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  who  pierce  the  solitudes  of  the  Ameri- 
can woods,  and  seek  a  country  there,  in  order  to  escape  that  pov- 
erty which  awaited  them  in  their  native  provinces.  As  soon  as  the 
pioneer  arrives  upon  the  spot  which  is  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat, 
he  fells  a  few  trees  and  builds  a  log-house.  Nothing  can  offer  a 
more  miserable  aspect  than  these  isolated  dwellings.  The  travel- 
ler who  approaches  one  of  them  toward  night-fall,  sees  the  flicker 
of  the  hearth-flame  through  the  chinks  in  the  walls;  and  at  night, 
if  the  wind  rises,  he  hears  the  roof  of  boughs  shake  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  forest  trees.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  poor 
hut  is  the  asylum  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  ?  Yet  no  sort  of  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  pioneer  and  the  dwelling  which 
shelters  him.  Everything  about  him  is  primitive  and  unformed, 
but  he  is  himself  the  result  of  the  labour  and  the  experience  of 
eighteen  centuries.  He  wears  the  dress,  and  he  speaks  the  language 
of  cities ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the  future,  and 
ready  for  argument  upon  the  present ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  highly  civ- 
ilized being,  who  consents,  for  a  time,  to  inhabit  the  back-woods, 
and  who  penetrates  iuco  the  wilds  of  a  New  World  with  the  Bible, 
an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  pub- 
lic opinion  circulates  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts  *  1  do  not  think 

*  I  ttrnvelled  along  a  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  a  sort  of  cart 
irbieli  wis  termed  the  mail.    We  passed,  day  and  night,  with  great  rapidity  along 
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Ihit  86* 'iniich  mtellectiiltl  kterconfte  Cakes  pitcc  io'Aeittost  en- 
l^faf  toed  and  populous  distriet^  of  Fnmce.*  it  eaanot  be  doubled 
flwtin  the  United  States,  the  instractitm  of  the  people  powerfulljr 
cmitrlbutes  to  the  support  of  a  democratic  repablie ;  and  such  waift 
alwliys  bie  the  case,  I  bdiete,  where  instruction  which  awakens  tb6 
nndeistanding,  is  notsefitirftted  from  moral  education  which  amendi 
ttie  heart.  But  I  by  no  means  exaggerate  this  benefit^  and  I  am 
still  farther  from  thinking,  as  so  many  people  do  think  in  Europe, 
that  Dden  canbe  instantaneously  made  citizens  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  True  information  is  mainly  derived  from  ^rpe^ 
rience,  and  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  their  book-learning  would  not  assist  them 
much  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  lived  a  great  deal  with  the  people  in  the  United  States^, 
and  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  admire  their  experience  and  their 
good  sense.  An  American  should  never  be  allowed  to  speaks 
£urope ;  for  he  will  then  probably  display  a  vast  deal  of  presump^ 
tion  and  very  foolish  pride.  He  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
vague  notions  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  question  him  respecting  his  own  countiy,  the 
cloud  which  dimmed  his  intelligence  will  immediately  disperse ; 
his  language  will  become  as  clear  and  as  precise  as  his  thoughts. 
He  will  inform  you  what  his  rights  are,  and  by  what  means  he  ex- 
ercises them ;  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  the  political  world.  You  will  find  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 


roads  which  were  scarcely  marked  out,  through  immense  forests  ;  when  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  became  impenetrable,  the  coachman  lighted  branches  of  fir  and  we 
journeyed  along  by  tho  light  they  cast.  From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  a  postoffice.  The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  bundle 
of  letters  at  the  door  oi  this  isolated  dwelling,  and  we  pursued  our  way  at  full  gal* 
lop,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  log-houses  to  send  for  their  share  of 
the  treasure. 

•  In  1832,  each  inhabitant  of  Michigan  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  1  franc  ?2  centimes 
(French  money)  to  the  postoffice  revenue  :  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  Floridas  paid 
I  fr.  5  cent.  (See  National  Calendar,  1S33,  p.  244.)  In  the  same  year  each  inhabit 
ant  of  the  department  du  Nord,  paid  1  fr.  4  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  French  post* 
office.  (See  the  Compte  rendu  del' Administration  dcs  Finances,  1833,  p.  623.)  Now 
the  state  of  Michigan  only  contained  at  that  time  7  inhabitants  per  square  league ; 
and  Florida  only  5 ;  the  mslruclion  and  llie  commercial  activity  of  these  districts  are 
inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the  stales  in  the  Union  ;  while  the  dep&rtm<.>nt  du  Nord, 
which  contains  3,400  inhabitants  per  sqinre  league,  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  mannikctariog  parts  of  France. 
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(be  mechanisiii  of  the  laws.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States  does 
not  acquire  his  practical  science  and  his  positive  notions  from  books ; 
the  instruction  he  has  acquired  may  have  prepared  him  for  recm- 
ing  those  ideas,  but  it  did  not  furnish  them.  The  American  learns 
to  know  the  laws  by  participating  in  the  act  of  legislation ;  and  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  the  forms  of  government,  from  governing.  The 
great  work  of  society  is  ever  going  on  beneath  his  eyes,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hands. 

In  the  United  States  politics  are  the  end  and  aim  of  education; 
in  Europe  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for  private  life.  The 
interference  of  the  citizens  in  public  affairs  is  too  rare  an  occur- 
,  rence  for  it  to  be  anticipated  beforehand.  Upon  casting  a  glance 
over  society  in  the  two  hemispheres,  these  differences  are  indicated 
even  by  its  external  aspect 

In  Europe  we  frequently  introduce  the  ideas  and  the  halnts  of 
private  life  into  public  affairs ;  and  as  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
domestic  circle  to  the  government  of  the  state,  we  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  discuss  the  great  interests  of  society  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  we  converse  with  our  friends.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  transfuse  the  habits  of  public  life  into  their  manners 
in  private;  and  in  their  country  the  jury  is  introduced  into  the 
games  of  schoolboys,  and  parliamentary  forms  are  observed  in  the 
order  of  a  feast 


THB  LAWS  CONTRIBUTE  MORE  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES  THAN  THE  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF  THB  COUNTRY,  AND  THB  MANNERS  MORE  THAN  THE  LAWS. 

All  the  Nations  of  America  have  a  democratic  State  of  Society. — Tet  democratic  In* 
ttitations  subsist  only  among  the  Anglo- Americans. — The  Spaniards  of  South  Amer- 
ica,  equally  favoured  by  physical  Causes  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  unable  to  main- 
tatn  a  deinocratic  Republic. — Mexico,  which  has  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  Predicament.— The  Anglo-Americans  of  the  West  loss 
able  to  maintaiii  it  than  those  of  the  East.—Reason  of  these  different  Results, 

I  HAVE  remarked  that  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  TJnited  States  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances,  the  laws. 
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Rod  the  manners  of  that  countiy."  Mnsl  Europeans  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  first  of  these  three  causes,  and  they  ace 
apt  to  give  it  a  preponderating  importance  which  it  does  not  rfatly 
possess. 

It  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Americans  settled  in  the  New  World  in 
a  state  of  sotia!  equality;  the  low-horn  and  the  noble  were  not  to 
be  found  among  them  ;  and  professional  prejudices  were  always  as 
entirely  unknown  as  the  prejudices  of  birth.  Thus,  as  the  condition 
of  society  was  democratic,  the  empire  of  democracy  was  established 
without  difficulty.  But  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  United  Stales;  almost  all  the  transatlantic  colonies  were 
founded  by  men  equal  among  themselves,  or  who  became  so  by 
inliabiting  iheni-  In  no  one  part  of  ihe  New  World  have  Eurn- 
peans  been  able  to  create  an  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  democratic 
instilutiDns  prosper  nowhere  but  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  American  Union  has  no  enemies  to  contend  with;  it  stands 
in  the  wilds  like  an  island  in  the  ocean.  But  the  Spaniard.s  of 
South  America  were  no  less  isolated  by  nature ;  yet  (heir  position 
has  not  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  standing  armies.  They 
make  war  upon  each  other  when  they  have  no  foreign  enemies  to 
oppose  i  and  the  Anglo-American  democracy  is  the  only  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  Itself  in  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  Union  presents  a  boundless  field  to  human 
activity,  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  industry  and  labour.  The 
passion  of  wealth  takes  the  place  of  ambition,  and  Ihe  warmth  of 
faction  is  mitigated  by  a  sense  of  prosperity.  But  in  what  portion 
of  Ihe  globe  shall  we  meet  with  more  fertile  plains,  with  mightier 
rivers,  or  with  more  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  riches,  than  in 
South  America  ? 

Nevertheless  South  America  has  been  unable  to  maintain  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  on  their  being 
placed  in  a  remnte  position,  with  an  unbounded  space  of  habitable 
tCTritory  before  them,  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  fate.  And  although  they  might 
enjoy  less  prosperity  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates,  their 
lot  might  still  be  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  some  nations  in  Eu- 
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' ,  rope.  There  are,  however,  no  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
'■inure  miaerable  than  thoH  of  South  America. 

Jhus,  not  only  are  physical  causes  inadequate  to  produce  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  North  America,  but  they  are  uo- 
aUe  to  raise  the  population  of  South  America  above  the  level  of 
European  states,  where  they  act  in  a  contra^'  direction.  Physical 
causes  do  not  therefore  affect  the  destiny  of  nations  so  much  as  has 
been  supposed. 

I  have  inet  with  men  in  New  England  who  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  a  country,  where  Ihey  might  have  remained  in  easy  dr- 
cuDistances,  to  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wilds.  Not  far  from 
that  district  I  found  a  French  population  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  crowded  on  a  narrow  territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand ;  and  while  the  emigrant  from  Ihe  United  States  pur- 
chased an  extensive  estate  with  the  earnings  of  a  short  term  of  la- 
bour, the  Canadian  paid  as  much  for  land  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  Nature  offers  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  to  Euro- 
peans; hut  they  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing hw  gifts  to  account.  Other  peoples  of  America  have  the  same 
[Aysical  conditions  of  prosperity  as  the  Anglo- Americana,  but 
without  their  laws  and  their  manners;  and  these  peoples  are 
wretched.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  ar« 
therefore  that  efficient  cause  of  their  greatness  which  is  the  object 
of  my  inquiry. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  laws  are  pre-emi- 
nently good  in  themselves  j  I  do  not  hold  them  to  be  applicable  to 
all  democratic  peoples ;  and  several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous, even  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  American  legislation,  taken  collectively,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  which  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The  American  laws  are 
therefore  good,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
the  success  which  attends  the  government  of  democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca :  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  he  the  principal  cause  of  that 
succew;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
social  happiness  of  the  Americans  than  the  nature  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  effect  is  stili 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  federal  laws  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  part 
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of  tbe  legisUtion  of  the  United  Slates.  Mexico,  which  is  not  less 
fortunately  situated  than  tbe  Anglo-American  Union,  has  adopttd 
these  same  laws,  but  is  unablt;  to  accustom  itself  to  the  government 
of  democracy.  Some  other  cause  is  therefore  at  work  independently 
of  those  physical  circumstances  and  peculiar  laws  which  enable  the 
^uiDCracy  to  rule  in  the  United  States. 

Another  still  more  striking  proof  may  be  adduced.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  are  the  descendants  of 
B  common  slock ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  they  worship  God 
in  the  same  manner,  they  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  causes, 
«Bd  they  obey  the  same  lawB.  Whence,  then,  do  their  characteris- 
tie  differences  arise  1  Why,  in  the  esstem  state*  of  the  Union, 
doe«  the  republican  government  display  vigor  and  regulaii^,  and 
proceed  with  mature  deliberation  1  Whence  does  it  derive  the 
wisdom  and  durability  wluch  mark  its  acts,  while  in  the  western 
Mates,  on  tbe  contrary,  society  seems  to  be  ruled  by  the  powers  of 
dunce  ?  There,  public  business  is  conducted  with  an  irre^laritj, 
and  a  passionate  and  feverish  ezdtement,  wtuch  does  not  announce 
» long  or  sure  duration. 

I  am  no  longer  comparing  the  Anglo-American  states  to  forngn 
nations;  but  I  am  contrasting  them  with  each  other,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  discover  why  they  are  so  unlike.  The  arguments  which 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difference  of 
legislation,  are  here  all  set  aside.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  cause ;  and  what  other  cause  can  there  be  except  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  1 

It  is  in  tbe  eastern  states  that  the  Anglo-Americans  hare  been 
longest  accustomed  to  the  government  of  detnocracy,  and  that  they 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  conceived  tbe  notions  most  favourable 
to  its  maintenance.  Democracy  has  gradually  penetrated  into  their 
customs,  their  opinions,  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life  equally  as  in  the  laws. 
(n  the  eastern  states  the  instruction  and  practical  education  of  the 
people  have  been  most  perfected,  and  religion  has  been  mosi 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  liberty.  Now  these  hn In ts,  opinions, 
customs,  and  convictions,  are  precisely  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  which  1  have  denominated  manners. 

In  the  western  states,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  ot  the  same 
advantages  is  still  wanting.     Many  of  the  Americans  of  the  west 
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were  oom  in  the  woods,  and  they  mix  the  ideas  and  the  enstoma 
of  savage  life  with  the  ciyiliaation  oS  their  parents.  Their  paanons 
are  more  intense ;  their  religions  morality  less  aathoritatiye ;  and 
thdr  convictions  are  less  secure.  The  inhabitants  exercise  no  sort 
of  control  over  their  fellow-citizens,  for  they  are  scarcely  acquaint* 
ed  with  each  other.  The  nations  of  .the  west  display,  to  a  certaio 
extent,  the  inexperience  and  the  rude  habits  of  a  people  m  its 
infancy;  for  although  they  are  composed  of  old  elements,  thdr 
assemblage  is  of  recent  date. 

He  manners  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  are,  then,  the 
real  cause  which  renders  that  people  the  only  one  of  the  American 
nations  that  is  able  to  support  a  democratic  goyemment ;  and  it  is 
the  influence  of  manners  which  produces  the  different  degrees  of 
order  and  of  prosperity,  that  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several 
Anglo-American  democracies.  Thus  the  effect  which  the  geograph- 
ical pontion  of  a  country  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  b  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Too  much  importance 
is  attributed  to  legislation,  too  little  to  manners.  These  three  great 
causes  serve,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  and  direct  the  American  democ- 
racy ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  order,  I  should 
say  that  the  physical  circumstances  are  less  efficient  than  the  laws, 
and  the  laws  very  subordinate  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  advantageous  situation  and  the  best  possi- 
ble laws  cannot  maintain  a  constitution  in  spite  of  the  manners  of 
a  country :  while  the  latter  may  turn  the  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tions and  the  worst  laws  to  some  advantage.  The  importance  of 
manners  is  a  common  truth  to  which  study  and  experience  in- 
cessantly direct  our  attention.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
pomt  in  the  range  of  human  observation,  and  the  common  termina- 
tion of  all  inquiry.  So  seriously  do  1  insist  upon  this  head,  that  if 
I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  the  reader  feel  the  important  in-  -ll 
Ij  fluence  which  I  attribute  to  the  practical  experience,  the  habits, 

\\  the  opinions,  in  short,  to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  upon  the 

I  maintenance  of  their  institutions,  I  have  failed  in  the  principal 

I  object  of  my  work. 
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I  HAVE  asserted  tbat  the  success  of  rlemocratic  Institutinns  in  the 
United  States  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
country.  But  does  It  follow  that  the  same  causes  would  of  them- 
Be]ves  produce  the  same  results,  if  they  were  put  into  operation 
elsewhere;  and  if  the  country  Is  no  adequate  substitute  for  laws 
ud  manners,  can  laws  and  manners  in  their  turn  prove  a  substitute 
for  a  country?  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  necessary 
dements  of  a  reply  to  this  que.slion  are  wanting:  other  peoples 
we  to  he  found  in  the  New  World  beside  the  Anglo-Americans, 
and  as  these  peoples  are  atfected  by  the  same  physical  circumstances 
as  the  latter,  they  may  fairly  be  compared  together.  But  there 
are  no  nations  out  of  America  which  have  adopted  the  same  laws 
and  manners,  being  di'stitute  of  the  physical  advantages  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Americans.  No  standard  of  comparison  therefore  exists, 
and  we  can  only  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  suhjecl. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  first  place,  thai  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  general.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  its  mighty  nations,  its  populous  cities,  its  formidable  arm- 
ies,  and  tlie  complex  nature  of  its  politics,  1  cannot  suppose  that  even 
the  Anglo-Americans,  if  the)'  were  transported  to  our  hemisphere, 
with  their  ideas,  their  religion,  and  their  manners,  could  exist  with- 
out considerably  alluring  their  laws.  But  a  democratic  nation  n>ay 
be  imagined,  organized  ditfcrenlly  from  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  impossible  lo  conceive  a  government  really  established  u[  on 
the  will  of  the  majority ;  but  in  which  the  majority,  repressing  its 
natural  propensity  to  equality,  should  consent,  with  a  view  to  the 
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order  and  tbe  stability  of  tiie  state,  to  invest  a  family  or  an  inAvid- 
ual  with  all  tbe  prerogatiTes  of  the  ezecutiTe.  A  democratic  mk- 
dety  might  exist,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  nation  would  be  more 
centralized  than  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  people  would 
exercise  a  less  direct  and  less  irresistible  influence  upon  public  af*- 
fiEurSy  and  yet  eveiy  citizen  invested  with  certab  rights,  would  pan* 
ticipate,  within  his  sphere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
observations  I  made  among  the  Anglo-Americans  induce  me  to  be* 
heve  that  democratic  institutions  of  this  kind,  prudendy  introduced 
into  society,  so  as  gradually  to  mix  with  tbe  habits  and  to  be  inters 
fused  with  the  opinions  of  the  people,  might  subsist  in  other  coun- 
tries beside  America.  Tf  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  imaginable  democratic  laws,  or  the  most  perfect  which  it  b 
possible  to  conceive,  I  should  admit  that  tbe  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions affords  no  proof  of  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in 
general,  in  a  country  less  favoured  by  natural  circumstances.  But 
as  the  laws  of  America  appear  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  re- 
elects, and  as  I  can  readily  imagine  others  of  the  same  general 
nature,  tbe  peculiar  advantages  of  that  country  do  not  prove  that 
danocratic  institutions  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation  less  favoured  by 
circumstances,  if  ruled  by  better  laws. 

If  human  nature  were  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  or  if  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  engendered 
habits  and  opinions  among  them  different  from  those  which  origin- 
ate in  the  same  social  condition  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
democracies  would  afford  no  means  of  predicting  what  may  occur 
in  other  democracies.  Tf  the  Americans  displayed  the  same  pro- 
penrities  as  all  other  democratic  nations,  and  if  their  legislators  had 
relied  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  circum- 
stances to  restrain  those  propensities  within  due  limits,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  would  be  exclusively  attributable  to  physical 
causes,  and  it  would  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  people  inclined 
to  imitate  their  example,  without  sharing  their  natural  advantages. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  America  the  same  passions  are  to  be  met  with  as  in  Europe ; 
some  originating  in  human  nature,  others  in  the  democratic  confi- 
tion  of  society.  Thus  in  the  United  States  I  found  that  restless- 
ness of  heart  which  is  natural  to  men,  when  all  ranks  are  nearly 
equal  and  the  chances  of  elevation  are  the  same  to  all.     I  found 
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the  democratic  feeling  of  envy  expressed  under  a  thousand  difTerent 
forms.  I  remarked  that  the  people  frequently  displayed,  in  the 
GOoduct  of  affairs,  a  consuraraate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion; and  I  inf-rred  that  in  America,  men  are  liable  to  the  same 
failings  and  the  same  absurdities  as  among  ourstlves.  But  upon 
sxaminitig  the  state  of  society  more  attentively,  I  sjteeddy  disc:ov- 
ered  that  the  Americans  hnd  made  great  and  successful  efforls  to 
counteract  these  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  to  correct  tlie 
natural  defects  of  democracy.  Their  divers  municipal  laws  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  cit- 
izens within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning  those  same  passions, 
which  might  have  worked  havoc  in  the  stale,  to  the  good  of  the 
township  or  the  parish.  The  Americanlegislalorshaie  succeeded  to 
a  certam  extent  in  opposing  the  notion  of  rights,  to  the  feelings  of 
envy  ;  the  permanence  of  the  religious  world,  to  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  politics ;  the  experience  of  the  people,  to  its  theoretical  ig- 
norance ;  and  its  practical  knowledge  of  business,  to  the  impatience 
of  its  desires. 

'  The  Americans,  then,  have  not  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
country,  to  counterpoise  those  dangers  which  originate  in  their  con- 
■titution  and  in  their  political  laws.  To  evils  which  are  common  to 
all  democratic  peoples,  ihey  have  applied  remetlies  which  none  but 
themselves  had  ever  thought  of  before ;  and  although  they  were  the 
first  to  make  the  expeiiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the 
aid  of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this 
general  and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americans,  without  however 
intending  to  imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  which  they 
have  made  of  it ;  if  they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
social  condition,  which  it  seems  In  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  im- 
pose upon  the  geneiations  of  this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the 
despotism  or  the  anarchy  which  threatens  them  ;  what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess! The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  lime.  The 
Americans  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but  ihey 
furnish  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task 
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It  mav  readily  be  discovered  with  what  intention  I  undertook 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  question  here  discussed  b  interesting  ■ 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  it  concerns, 
not  a  nation,  but  all  mankind.  If  those  nations  whose  social  con- 
dition is  democratic  could  only  remain  free  as  long  as  they  are  in- 
halatants  of  the  wilds,  we  could  not  but  despair  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race ;  for  democracy  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  more 
extended  sway,  and  the  wilds  are  gradually  ptopled  with  men.  U 
it  were  true  that  laws  and  manners  are  insuRicient  to  mainlain 
democratic  institutions,  what  refuge  would  remain  open  to  the 
notions  except  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual  7  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  worthy  persons  at  the  present  time  who  are 
not  alarmed  at  this  latter  alternatiTe,  and  who  are  so  tired  of  lib- 
erty as  to  be  glad  of  repose,  far  from  those  storms  by  which  it  is 
attended.  But  these  individuals  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  haven 
to  which  they  are  bound.  They  are  so  deluded  by  their  recollec- 
tions, as  to  judge  the  tendency  of  absolute  power  by  what  il  was 
formerly,  and  not  by  what  it  might  become  at  the  present  llioe. 

If  absolute  power  were  re-established  among  the  democratic  na- 
^ons  of  Europe,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  assume  a  new  form, 
and  appear  under  features  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  There  was 
a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws  and  the  consent  of  (he  people 
had  invested  princes  with  almost  unlimited  authority  ;  but  Ihey 
scarcely  ever  availed  themselves  of  it.  1  do  not  $peak  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobility,  of  the  authority  of  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  of  corporations  and  their  chartered  rij^hts,  or  of  provincial 
privileges,  which  served  to  break  the  blows  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  nation.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  political  iiistilutiojis — whidi,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  personal  liberty,  served  to  keep  alive  the  love  ol 
freedom  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  which  may  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  useful  in  this  respect — the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority  within  barriers  which 
were  not  less  powerful,  although  they  were  less  conspicuous.  Ke- 
ligion,  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  benevolence  of  the  prina^, 
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tne  sense  of  honour,  family  priiie,  provhjcial  prejudices,  custfim, 
and  public  opinion,  limileil  the  power  of  kings,  anil  restrained  their 
authority  within  an  invisible  circle.  The  constitution  of  nationf! 
was  despotic  at  that  time,  but  their  manners  were  frer.  Princes 
hsd  the  right,  but  they  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire,  of 
doing  whatever  they  pleased. 

But  what  now  remains  of  those  barriers  which  formerly  arrested 
the  aggressions  of  tyranny  ?  Since  religion  has  lost  its  empire 
orer  the  souls  of  men,  the  most  prominent  boundary  which  divided 
good  from  evil  is  overthrown  :  the  very  elements  of  the  moral 
world  are  indeterminate;  the  princes  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
■re  guided  by  chance,  and  none  can  deline  the  natural  limits  of 
despotism  and  the  bounds  of  license.  Long  revolutions  have  for 
ever  destroyed  the  respect  which  surrounded  the  rulers  of  the  stale ; 
and  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  public  es- 
teem, princes  may  henceforward  surrender  themselves  without  fear 
to  the  seductions  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  kings  find  that  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  are  turneil 
toward  ihem,  they  are  clement,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
strength  ;  and  they  are  chary  of  the  afJection  of  their  people,  be- 
csuse  the  afliiction  of  their  people  is  Ihe  bulwark  of  the  throne.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  good  will  then  takes  place  between  the  prince 
and  the  people,  which  resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  domes- 
tic society.  The  subjects  may  murmur  at  the  sovereign's  decree, 
hut  they  are  grieved  to  displease  him  ;  and  the  sovereign  chastises 
his  subjects  with  the  light  hand  of  parental  affection. 

But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty  is  broken  in  the  tumult  of 
rerolution ;  when  successive  monarchs  have  occupied  the  throne, 
and  alternately  displayed  to  (he  people  the  weakne.ss  of  right,  and 
the  harshness  of  power,  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
any  as  the  father  of  the  state,  and  he  is  fearetl  by  all  as  its  master 
If  be  be  weak,  he  is  despised  ;  if  he  be  strong,  he  is  detested.  He 
is  himself  full  of  animosity  and  alarm ;  he  finds  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  treats  bis  subjects  like  conquered  ene- 
mies. 

When  the  provinces  and  the  towns  formed  so  many  difTerent  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  their  common  country,  each  of  them  had  a 
will  of  its  own,  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  subjec- 
tion ;   but  m  V  that  all  the  parts  of  the  same  empire,  after  having 
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lost  their  immuDities,  their  customs,  their  prejudices,  their  traditioni^ 
and  their  names,  are  subjected  and  accustomed  to  the  same  laws,  it 
IS  not  more  difficult  to  oppress  them  collectively,  than  it  w:is  for* 
merly  to  oppress  them  singly. 

While  the  nobles  enjoyed  their  power,  and  indeed  long  after  that 
power  was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  conferred  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  force  upon  their  personal  opposition.  They  afforded 
instances  of  men  who,  nothwithstanding  their  weakness,  still  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  personal  value,  and  dared  to  cope 
dngle-handed  with  the  efforts  of  the  public  authority.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  confounded,  when 
the  individual  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is  easily  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  obscurity,  when  the  honour  of  monarchy  has 
almost  lost  its  empire  without  being  succeeded  by  public  virtue, 
and  when  nothing  can  enable  man  to  rise  above  himself,  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  the  exigencies  of  power  and  servility  of  weak- 
ness will  stop  ? 

As  long  as  family  feeling  was  kept  alive,  the  antagonist  of  op- 
pression was  never  alone;  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his 
clients,  his  hereditary  friends,  and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  support  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  his  ancestors  and  animated  by  his 
posterity.  But  when  patrimonial  estates  are  divided,  and  when  a 
few  years  suffice  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  a  race,  where  can 
family  feeling  be  found  ?  What  force  can  there  be  in  the  customs 
of  a  country  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  perpetually  changing 
its  aspect ;  in  which  every  act  of  tyranny  has  a  precedent,  and 
every  crime  an  example ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  old  that  its 
antiquity  can  save  it  from  destruction,  and  nothing  so  unparalleled 
that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  from  being  done  ?  Wliat  resistance 
can  be  offered  by  manners  of  so  pliant  a  make,  that  they  have  al- 
ready often  yielded  ?  What  strength  can  even  public  opinion  have 
retained,  when  no  twenty  persons  are  connected  by  a  common  tie ; 
when  not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered  corporation,  nor  class, 
nor  free  institution,  has  the  power  of  representing  that  opinion ; 
and  when  every  citizen  —  being  equally  weak,  equally  poor,  and 
equally  dependant  —  has  only  his  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to 
the  organized  force  of  the  government  ? 

The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
in  which  that  country  might  then  be  thrown.     But  it  may  more 
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Wft\j  be  asainiilated  tc  the  times  of  old,  and  to  those  hideous  ems 
of  Roman  oppression,  when  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted, their  traditions  obliterated,  thor  habits  destroyed,  their 
opbions  shaken,  and  freedom,  expelled  from  the  laws,  could  find 
no  refuge  in  the  land ;  when  nothing  protected  the  citizens,  and 
the  citizens  no  longer  protected  themselves ;  when  human  natui^ 
was  the  sport  of  man,  and  princes  wearied  out  the  clemency  of 
Heaven  before  they  exhausted  thepatience  of  their  subjects.  Those 
who  hope  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
appear  to  me  to  be  afflicted  with  mental  blindness ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  present  condition  of  several  European  nations— a 
condition  to  which  all  the  others  tend  —  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
ihey  will  soon  be  left  vath  no  other  alternative  than  democratic 
liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cesars. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  men  are  to 
be  entirely  emancipated,  or  entirely  enslaved ;  whether  their  rights 
are  to  be  made  equal,  or  wholly  taken  away  from  them.  If  the 
rulers  of  society  were  reduced  either  gradually  to  raise  the  crowd 
to  their  own  level,  or  to  sink  the  citizens  below  that  of  humanity, 
would  not  the  doubts  of  many  be  resolved,  the  consciences  of  many 
be  healed,  and  the  community  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
with  little  difficulty?  In  that  case,  the  gradual  growth  of  demo- 
cratic manners  and  institution  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  freedom ;  and  without  liking 
the  government  of  democracy,  it  might  be  adopted  as  the  most  ap- 
plicable and  the  fairest  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  a  people  in  the  work  of  government ; 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  supply  it  with  experience,  and  to  in- 
spire it  with  the  feelings  which  it  requires  in  order  to  govern  well. 
I  grant  that  the  caprices  of  democracy  are  perpetual ;  its  instru- 
ments are  rude,  its  laws  imperfect.  But  if  it  were  true  that  soon 
no  just  medium  would  exist  between  the  empire  of  democracy  and 
the  dominion  of  a  single  arm,  should  we  not  rather  incline  toward 
the  former,  than  submit  voluntarily  to  the  latter  1  And  if  complete 
equality  be  our  fate,  is  it  not  better  to  be  levelled  by  free  institu- 
tions than  by  despotic  power  ? 

Those  who,  after  having  read  this  book,  should  imagine  that  my 
intention  in  writing  it  has  been  to  propose  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  Anglo- Americans  for  the  imitation  of  all  democratic  peoples. 
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would  commit  a  very  great  mistake ;  they  must  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  form  than  to  the  subettance  of  my  ideas.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show,  by  the  example  of  America,  that  laws,  and  espe- 
cially manners,  may  exist,  which  will  allow  a  democratic  people 
to  remain  free.  But  I  am  very  far  from  thniking  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American  democracy,  and  copy  the 
means  which  it  has  employed  to  attain  its  ends ;  for  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  country  and  its  polit- 
ical precedents  exercise  upon  a  constitution ;  and  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  if  liberty  were  to  exist,  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  same  forms. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  gradually  in- 
troducing democratic  institutions  into  France,  and  if  we  despair  of 
imparting  to  the  citizens  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  first  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom,  and  afterward  allow  thera  to  enjoy  it,  there 
will  be  no  independence  at  all,  either  for  the  middling  classes  or 
the  nobility,  for  the  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an  equal  tyranny  over 
all;  and  I  foresee  that  if  the  peaceable  empire  of  the  majority  be 
not  founded  among  us  in  time,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  at 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  single  despot 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

TUB    PRESENT   AND    PROBABLE    FUTURE  CONDITION    OF    THE    THREB 
RACES  WHICH   INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER. 

The  principal  part  of  the  task  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myself 
is  now  performed :  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  the  American  democracy.  Here  I  might  stop ; 
but  the  reader  would  perhaps  feel  that  I  had  not  satisfied  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  absolute  supremacy  of  democracy  is  not  all  that  we  meet 
with  in  America  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  may  be  con- 
ridered  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  my  subject  has  often  led  me  to  speak  of  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  stop  in  order  to  show  what 
places  these  two  races  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic  people 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  describing.  I  have  mentioned  in  what 
spirit,  and  according  to  what  laws,  the  Anglo-American  Union  was 
formed  ;  hut  I  could  only  glance  at  the  dangers  which  menace  thai 
confederation,  while  it  was  equally  itnpossible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  chances  ot"  duration,  independently  of  its  laws 
and  manners.  When  speaking  of  the  United  republican  States,  I 
hazarded  no  conjectures  upon  the  permanence  of  republican  forms 
in  the  New  World ;  and  when  making  frequent  allusion  to  the 
commercial  activity  which  reigns  in  the  Union,  I  was  unable  to 
inquire  into  the  future  condition  of  the  Americans  as  a  commercial 
peo{)le. 

These  topics  are  collaterally  connected  w^ith  my  subject,  without 
forming  a  part  of  it ;  they  are  American,  without  being  demo- 
cratic ;  and  to  portray  democracy  has  been  my  principal  aim. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  postpone  these  questions,  which  I  now 
take  up  as  the  prope   termination  of  mv  work. 
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The  territory  now  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  American  Union 
spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  the  east  and  west  its  limits  are  those  of  the  continent 
itself.  On  the  south  it  advances  nearly  to  the  tropic,  and  it  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north. 

The  human  beings  who  are  scattered  over  this  space  do  not  form, 
as  in  Europe,  so  many  branches  of  the  same  stock.  Three  races 
naturally  distinct,  and  I  might  almost  say  hostile  to  each  other,  are 
discoverable  among  them  at  the  first  glance.  Almost  insurmount- 
able barriers  had  been  raised  between  them  by  education  and  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  their  origin  and  outward  characteristics;  but 
fortune  has  brought  them  together  on  the  same  soil,  where,  although 
they  are  mixed,  they  do  not  amalgamate,  and  each  race  fulfils  its 
destiny  apart. 

Among  these  widely  differing  families  of  men,  the  first  which  at- 
tracts attention,  the  superior  in  intelligence,  in  power,  and  in  en- 
joyment, is  the  white  or  European,  the  man  pre-eminent ;  and  in 
subordinate  grades,  the  negro  and  the  Indian.  These  two  unhappy 
races  have  nothing  in  common ;  neither  birth,  nor  features,  nor 
language,  nor  habits.  Their  only  resemblance  lies  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Both  of  them  occupy  an  inferior  rank  in  the  country 
they  inhabit;  both  suffer  from  tyranny;  and  if  their  wrongs  are 
not  the  same,  they  originate  at  any  rate  with  the  same  authors. 

If  we  reasoned  from  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  should  almost 
say  that  the  European  is  to  the  other  races  of  mankind,  what  man 
is  to  the  lower  animals;  —  he  makes  them  subservient  to  his  use; 
and  when  he  cannot  subdue,  he  destroys  them.  Oppression  has 
at  one  stroke  deprived  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  of  almost 
all  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  negro  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  country ;  the  language  which  his 
forefathers  spoke  is  never  heard  around  him ;  he  abjured  their  re- 
ligion and  forgot  their  customs  when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  Africa, 
without  acquiring  any  claim  to  European  privileges.  But  he  re- 
mains half-way  between  the  two  communities  sold  by  the  one, 
repulsed  by  the  other ;  finding  not  a  spot  in  the  universe  to  call 
by  the  name  of  country,  except  the  faint  image  of  a  home  which 
the  shelter  of  his  master's  roof  affords. 
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\\  The  negro  has  no  family ;  woman  is  merely  the  temporary  com- 

panion of  his  pleasures,  and  his  children  are  upon  an  equality  with 
himself  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Am  I  to  call  it  a  proof  of 
Qod's  mercy,  or  a  visitation  of  his  wrath,  that  man  in  certain  states 
appears  to  be  insensible  to  his  extreme  wretchedness,  and  almost 
affects  with  a  depraved  taste  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  ?  The 
negro,  who  is  plunged  in  this  abyss  of  evils,  scarcely  feels  his  own 
calamitous  situation.  Violence  made  him  a  slave,  and  the  habit 
of  servitude  gives  him  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  a  slave;  he 
admires  his  tyrants  more  than  he  hates  them,  and  finds  his  joy  and 
his  pride  in  the  servile  imitation  of  those  who  oppress  him ;  his 
understanding  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  his  soul. 

The  negro  entere  upon  slavery  as  soon  as  he  is  born ;  nay,  he 
may  have  been  purchased  in  the  womb,  and  have  begun  his  slavery 
before  he  began  his  existence.  Equally  devoid  of  wants  and  of 
enjoyment,  and  useless  to  himself,  he  learns,  with  his  first  notions 
of  existence,  that  he  is  the  property  of  another  who  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  his  life,  and  that  the  care  of  it  does  not  devolve  upon 
himself;  even  the  power  of  thought  appears  to  him  a  useless  gift  of 
Providehce,  and  he  quietly  enjoys  the  privileges  of  his  debasement. 

If  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  hira  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery ;  for  having  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  to  submit  to  everything  except  reason,  he  is  too  much  un- 
acquainted with  her  dictates  to  obey  them.  A  thousand  new  de- 
sires beset  him,  and  he  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  energy 
necessary  to  resist  them :  these  are  masters  which  it  is  necessary 
to  contend  with,  and  he  has  learned  only  to  submit  and  obey.  In 
short,  he  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  wretchedness,  that  while  servitude 
brutalizes,  liberty  destroys  him. 

Oppression  has  been  no  less  fatal  to  the  Indian  than  to  the 
negro  race,  but  its  effects  are  different.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men  in  the  New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
lived  quietly  in  their  woods,  enduring  the  vicissitudes,  and  practis 
ing  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  savage  nations.  The  Europe- 
ans, having  dispersed  the  Indian  tribes  and  driven  them  into  the 
deserts,  condemned  them  to  a  wandering  life  full  of  inexpressible 
sufferings 

Savage  nations  are  only  controlled  by  opinion  and  by  custom. 
When  the  North  Amercan  Indians  had  lost  their  sentiment  of 
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attachment  to  their  country ;  when  their  families  were  dispersed, 
their  traditions  obscured,  and  the  chain  of  their  recollections  broken; 
when  all  their  habits  were  changed,  and  their  wants  increased  be- 
yond measure,  European  tj'ranny  rendered  them  more  disorderly 
and  less  civilized  than  they  were  before.  The  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  tribes  continually  grew  worse,  and  they  became 
more  barbarous  as  they  became  more  wretched.  Nevertheless  the 
Europeans  have  not  been  able  to  metamorphose  the  character  of 
the  Indians;  and  though  they  have  had  power  to  destroy  them, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  make  them  submit  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  society. 

The  lot  of  the  negro  is  placed  on  the  extreme  limit  of  servitude, 
while  that  of  the  Indian  lies  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  liberty ;  and 
slavery  does  not  produce  more  fatal  effects  upon  the  first,  than  in- 
dependence upon  the  second.  The  negro  has  lost  all  property  in 
his  own  person,  and  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  existence  without 
committing  a  sort  of  fraud :  but  the  savage  is  his  own  master  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  act ;  parental  authority  is  scarcely  known  to 
him ;  he  has  never  bent  his  will  to  that  of  any  of  his  kind,  nor 
learned  the  difference  between  voluntary  obedience  and  a  shameful 
subjection  ;  and  the  very  name  of  law  is  unknown  to  him.  To  be 
free,  with  him,  signifies  to  escape  from  all  the  shackles  of  society. 
As  he  delights  in  this  barbarous  independence,  and  would  rather 
perish  than  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  it,  civilization  has  little  power 
over  him. 

The  negro  makes  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts  to  insinuate  himself 
among  men  who  repulse  him ;  he  conforms  to  the  taste  of  his 
oppressors,  adopts  their  opinions,  and  hopes  by  imitating  them  to 
form  a  part  of  their  community.  Ilavinu:  been  told  from  infancy 
that  his  race  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites,  he  assents 
to  the  proposition,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  own  nature.  In  each  of 
his  features  he  discovers  a  trace  of  slaver}*,  and,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  willingly  rid  himself  of  everything  that  makes  him 
what  he  is. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrar)-,  has  his  imagination  inflated  with 
the  pretended  nobility  of  his  origin,  and  lives  and  dies  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreams  of  pride.  Far  from  desiring  to  conform  his  habits 
to  ours,  he  loves  his  savage  life  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
race,  and  he  repels  ever}-  advance  to  civilization,  less  perhaps  from 
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the  hatred  which  he  entertains  for  it,  than  from  a  dread  of  re- 
sembling the  Europeans.*  While  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  our 
perfection  in  the  arts  but  the  resources  of  the  desert,  to  our  tactics 
nothing  but  undisciplined  courage ;  while  our  well-digested  plans 
are  met  by  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  savage  life,  who  can  wonder 
if  he  fails  in  this  unequal  contest  ? 

The  negro,  who  earnestly  desires  to  mingle  his  race  with  that  of 
the  European,  cannot  effect  it ;  while  the  Indian,  who  might  suc- 
ceed to  a  certain  extent,  disdains  to  make  the  attempt.  The  ser- 
vility of  the  one  dooms  him  to  slavery,  the  pride  of  the  other  to 
death. 

I  remember  that  while  I  was  travelling  through  the  forests  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  arrived  one  day  at  the  log-house 
of  a  pioneer.  I  did  not  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
American,  but  retired  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  on  the  margin  of 
a  spring,  which  was  not  far  off,  in  the  woods.  While  I  was  in 
this  place  (which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Creek  territory), 
an  Indian  woman  appeared,  followed  by  a  negress,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  a  little  white  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer.  A  sort  of  barbarous  luxury 
set  off  the  costume  of  the  Indian  ;  rings  of  metal  were  hanging 
from  her  nostrils  and  ears ;  her  hair,  which  was  adorned  with  glass 

♦  The  native  of  North  America  retains  his  opinions  and  the  most  insigniiicant  of 
his  habits  with  a  degree  of  leuacily  which  ha^  no  parallel  iu  history.  For  more  ihaa 
two  hundred  years  the  wantlerinij  tribes  of  North  America  have  had  daily  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  they  have  never  derived  from  them  either  a  custom  or  an  idea. 
Yet  the  Europeans  have  exercised  a  powerlul  induence  over  the  savages  :  they  have 
ludde  them  more  licrnlious,  but  not  more  European.  In  the  summer  of  liS3J,  1  hap- 
pened to  be  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  which  serves  as  the 
extreme  frontier  between  the  Unileil  Slates  and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  side. 
Here  1  became  acquainted  with  an  Aiuericau  otlicer,  Major  il.,  who  after  taliving  to 
me  at  length  on  the  inllexibility  of  the  Indian  characler,  related  the  following  lact : 
"  I  formerly  knew  a  young  Indian,"  said  he,  *'  who  hatl  been  educated  at  a  college  ia 
New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  a  member  of  civilized  society.  When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  English,  in  IblO,  I  saw  this  young  man  again ;  he  was  ser- 
ving' in  our  army  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  ;  for  the  Indians  were  admit- 
ted among  the  ranks  of  the  American^.,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abstain  from 
their  horrible  custom  of  scalping  their  victims.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  •  •  ♦ 
C.  came  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  lire  of  our  bivouac.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  fortune  that  day:  he  related  his  exploits  ;  and  growing  warm  and  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  them,  he  concluded  by  suddenly  opening  the  breast  of  his  coat 
saying,  'You  must  not  betray  me — see  here!*  And  I  actually  ht»held,"  said  the 
major,  "between  his  body  and  his  shirt,  the  skin  and  hair  of  an  English  head  still 
dripping  with  gore." 
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beads,  fell  loosely  upon  ber  shoulders ;  and  I  saw  tbat  sbe  was  not 
married,  for  she  still  wore  the  necklace  of  shells  which  the  bride 
always  deposites  on  the  nuptial  couch.  The  negress  was  clad  in 
squalid  European  garments. 

They  all  three  came  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of 
the  fountain  ;  and  the  young  Indian,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
lavished  upon  her  such  fond  caresses  as  mothers  give ;  while  the  ' 

negress  endeavoured  by  various  little  artifices  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  creole.  The  child  displayed  in  her  slightest  gestures 
a  consciousness  of  superiority  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with 
her  infantine  weakness ;  as  if  she  received  the  attentions  of  her 
companions  with  a  sort  of  condescension. 

The  negress  was  seated  on  the  ground  before  her  mistress,  watch- 
ing her  smallest  desires,  and  apparently  divided  between  strong  af- 
fection for  the  child  and  senile  fear  ;  while  the  savage  displayed, 
in  the  midst  of  her  tenderness,  an  air  of  freedom  and  of  pride 
which  was  almost  ferocious.  I  had  approached  the  group,  and  I 
contemplated  them  in  silence ;  but  my  curiosity  was  probably  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Indian  woman,  for  she  suddenly  rose,  pushed  the 
child  roughly  from  her,  and  giving  me  an  angry  look,  plunged  into 
the  thicket 

I  had  often  chanced  to  see  individuals  met  together  in  the  same 
place,  who  belonged  to  the  three  races  of  men  which  people  North 
America.  I  had  perceived  from  many  ditferent  results  the  prepon- 
derance of  ihe  whites.  But  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  been 
describing  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching;  a  bond  of 
affection  here  united  the  oppressors  with  the  oppressed,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  Nature  to  bring  them  together  rendered  still  more  striking 
the  immense  distance  placed  between  them  by  prejudice  and  by 
law. 
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THB  PRESENT  AND  PROBABLE  FUTURE  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIAN 
TRIBES  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  POSSESSED  BY  THB 
UNION. 

Gnuiaal  disappearance  of  the  native  Tribes. — Manner  in  which  it  takes  place. — Mis- 
eries accompanying  the  forced  Migrations  of  the  Indians. — The  Savages  of  North 
America  had  only  two  ways  of  escaping  Destruction ;  War  or  Civilization. — They 
are  no  longer  able  to  make  War. — Reasons  why  they  refused  to  become  civilized 
when  it  was  in  their  Power,  and  why  they  cannot  become  so  now  that  they  desire 
it. — Instance  of  the  Creek  and  Chcrokees. — Policy  of  the  jmrticular  States  toward 
these  Indians. — Policy  of  the  federal  Government. 

None  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory 
of  New  England  —  the  Narragansets,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pequots — 
have  any  existence  but  in  the  recollection  of  man.  The  Lenapes, 
who  received  William  Penn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  have  disappeared  ;  and  I  myself  met  with 
the  last  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  begging  alms.  The  nations  I 
have  mentioned  formerly  covered  the  country  to  the  seacoast ;  but 
a  traveller  at  the  present  day  must  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  find  an  Indian.  Not 
only  have  these  wild  tribes  receded,  but  they  are  destroyed  ;*  and 
as  they  give  way  or  perish,  an  immense  and  increasing  people  fills 
their  place.  There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  prodigious  a 
growth,  or  so  rapid  a  destruction ;  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
change  takes  place  is  not  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
whence  they  have  been  expelled,  their  wants  were  few.  Their  arms 
were  of  their  own  manufacture,  their  only  drink  was  the  water  ot 
the  brook,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
flesh  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  Europeans  introduced  among  the  savages  of  North  America 
firearms,  ardent  spirits,  and  iron  :  they  taught  them  to  exchange 
for  manufactured  stuffs  the  rough  garments  which  had  previously 
satisfied  their  untutored  simplicity.  Having  acquired  new  tastes, 
without  the  arts  by  vvhich  they  could  be  gratified,  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  workmanship  of  the  whites ;  but 
in  return  for  their  productions  the  savage  had  nothing  to  offer  ex- 

•  In  the  thirtt-'en  original  states,  there  are  only  6,273  Indians  remaining      (Se« 
Legislative  Documents,  20th  congress,  No.  117,  p.  90.) 
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cept  the  rich  furs  which  still  abounded  in  his  woods.  Hence  the 
chase  became  necessary,  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  subsistence, 
but  in  order  to  procure  the  only  objects  of  barter  which  he  could 
furnish  to  Europe.*  "While  the  wants  of  the  natives  were  thus  in- 
creasing, their  resources  continued  to  diminish. 

From  the  moment  when  a  European  settlement  is  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  beasts 
of  chase  takes  the  alarm. f    Thousands  of  savages,  wandering  in 

'  the  forest  and  destitute  of  any  fixed  dwelling,  did  not  disturb  them ; 

;  but  as  soon  as  the  continuous  sounds  of  European  labour  are  heard 

in  the  neighbourhood,  they  begin  to  flee  away,  and  retire  to  the 
west,  where  their  instinct  teaches  them  that  they  will  find  deserts 
of  immeasurable  extent.  "  The  buffalo  is  constantly  receding,"  say 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  Report  of  the  year  1829  ;  "  a  few 
years  since  they  approached  the  base  of  the  Allegany ;  and  a  few  years 
hence  they  may  even  be  rare  upon  the  immense  plains  which  extend 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
effect  of  the  approach  of  the  whites  is  often  felt  at  two  hundred 
leagues*  distance  from  the  frontier.     Their  influence  is  thus  exerted 
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•  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass,  in  their  report  to  congress,  the  4lh  February,  1829,  p.  23, 
eipressed  themselves  thus:  •*The  time  when  the  Indians  generally  could  supply 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing,  without  any  of  the  articles  of  civilized  life,  has 
loDg  since  passed  away.  The  more  remote  tribes,  beyond  the  Mis!>i^sippi,  who  lire 
where  immense  herds  of  buffalo  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  who  follow  those  animals  in 
their  periodical  migrations,  could  more  easily  than  any  others  recur  to  the  habits  of 
their  ancestors,  and  live  without  the  white  man  or  any  of  his  manufactures.  But  the 
buffalo  is  constantly  receding.  The  smaller  animals,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  beaver, 
the  otter,  the  muskrat,  &c.,  principally  minister  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  the 
Indians;  and  these  cannot  be  taken  without  guns,  ammunition,  and  traps. 

"  Among^the  northwestern  Indians  particularly,  the  labour  of  supplying  a  family 
with  food  in  excessive.  Day  after  day  is  spent  by  the  hunter  without  success,  and 
during  this  interval  his  family  must  subsist  upon  bark  or  roots,  or  perish.  Want 
and  misery  are  around  them  and  among  them.  Many  die  every  winter  from  actual 
starvation." 

The  Indians  will  not  live  as  Euro])eans  live ;  and  yet  they  can  neither  subsist  with- 
out them,  nor  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers.  This  is  demonstr.ited  by  a 
fact  which  I  likewise  give  upon  official  authority.  Some  Indians  of  a  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior  had  kille<l  a  European  ;  the  American  government  interdicted 
all  traffic  with  the  tribe  to  whsch  the  guilty  parties  belonged,  until  they  were  delivered 
op  to  justice.     This  measure  had  the  «lesired  effect. 

t  "  Five  years  auo,"  says  Volney  in  his  Tableaux  des  Eta's  Unis,  p.  370,  "  in  going 
from  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskia,  a  territory  which  now  forms  part  of  the  state  of  I  Hi. 
nois,  but  which  at  the  time  I  mention  was  completely  wild  (1797),  you  roul  I  not  cross 
a  prairie  without  seeing  herds  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  buffaloes.  There  are  now 
none  remaining ;  they  swam  across  the  .Mississippi  to  escape  from  the  hunters,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  bells  of  the  American  cows." 
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over  tribes  whose  name  is  unknown  to  them,  and  who  suffer  the 
evils  of  usurpation  long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  their  dbtress.* 

Bold  adventurers  soon  penetrate  into  the  country  the  Indians  have 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  advanced  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  whites,  they  begin  to 
build  habitations  for  civilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
This  is  done  without  difficulty,  as  the  territory  of  a  hunting-nation 
is  ill  defined ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular,  so  that  individual  interests  are  not  concern- 
ed in  the  protection  of  any  part  of  it. 

A  few  European  families,  settled  in  different  situations  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  soon  drive  away  the  wild  ani- 
mals which  remain  between  their  places  of  abode.  The  Indians, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  abundance,  then  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  subsist,  and  still  more  difficult  to  procure  the  articles  of  bar- 
ter which  they  stand  in  need  of 

To  drive  away  their  game  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, as  effectually  as  if  the  fields  of  our  agriculturists  were  st.ricken 
with  barrenness ;  and  they  are  reduced,  like  famished  wolves,  to 
prowl  through  the  forsaken  woods  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  instinct- 
ive love  of  their  country  attaches  them  to  the  soil  which  gave  them 
birth,!  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  yield  anything  but  misery  and 
death.  At  length  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  to  depart : 
they  follow  the  traces  of  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  beaver,  and 
are  guided  by  those  wild  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  future  coun- 
try. Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Europeans  who 
drive  away  the  native  inhabitants  of  America ;  it  is  famine  which 
compels  them  to  recede ;  a  happy  distinction  which  had   escaped 


•  The  trulh  of  what  T  here  aflvanco  may  be  easily  proved  by  consulting  the  tabn 
lar  statement  of  Indian  tribes  inh^ihiting  the  United  States,  and  their  territories.     (Le- 
gislative Docunieni?,  20ih  coni^ress,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.)     It  is  there  shown  that  the 
tribes  of  America  are  rapidly  decreasmg,  although  the  Europeans  are  still  at  a  con- 
siderable di'^iance  from  ihem. 

f  "  The  Indians,''  says  Mes^rs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  report  to  congress,  p.  15, 
''are  attached  to  iheir  country  by  the  same  feelings  which  bind  us  to  ours  ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  certain  superstitious  notions  connected  with  the  alienation  of  what  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  to  their  ancestors,  which  operate  strongly  upon  the  tribes  who  have  made 
few  or  no  ces>ioas,  but  w  ;.'.li  are  gradually  weakened  as  our  intercourse  with  them 
is  extended.  *  We  will  not  sell  the  spot  which  contains  the  bones  of  our  fathers,'  is 
■liuost  always  the  first  answer  to  a  proposition  for  a  sale.'' 
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the  casuists  of  fonner  tunes,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
modern  discovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  sufferings  which  at-  ,' 

tend  these  forced  emigrations.  They  are  undertaken  by  a  people 
already  exhausted  and  reduced ;  and  the  countries  to  which  the  { 

new-comers  betake  themselves  are  inhabited  by  other  tribes  which 
receive  them  with  jealous  hostility.  Hunger  is  in  the  rear,  war 
awaits  them,  and  misery  besets  them  on  all  sides.  In  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  such  a  host  of  enemies,  they  separate,  and  each  in- 
dividual endeavours  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  his  existence 
in  solitude  and  secresy,  living  in  the  immensity  of  the  desert  like 
an  outcast  in  civilized  society.  The  social  tie,  which  distress  had 
long  since  weakened,  is  then  dissolved  ;  they  have  lost  their  country, 
and  their  people  soon  deserts  them  ;  their  veiy'  families  are  obliter- 
ated ;  the  names  they  bore  in  common  are  forgotten,  their  language 
perishes,  and  all  the  traces  of  their  origin  disappear.  Their  nation 
has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  recollection  of  the  antiquaries  of  ' 

America  and  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  reader  suppose  that  I  am  colouring 
the  picture  too  highly :  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  several  of  the  case^ 
of  misery  which  I  have  been  describing  ;  and  I  was  the  witness  o' 
sufferings  which  I  have  not  the  power  to  portray.  jf 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  while  I  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  place  named  by  Europeans  Memphis,  there  arrived 
a  numerous  band  of  Choctaws  (or  Chactas,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  French  in  Louisiana).  These  savages  had  left  their  country, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  which  had  been  promised  them 
by  the  American  government.  It  was  then  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  the  cold  was  unusually  severe  ;  the  snow  had  frozen 
hard  upon  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  drifting  huge  masses  of 
ice.  The  Indians  had  their  families  with  them  ;  and  they  brought 
in  their  train  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  with  children  newly  bom, 
and  old  men  upon  the  verge  of  death.  They  possessed  neither  tents 
nor  wagons,  but  only  their  arms  and  some  provisions.  I  saw  them 
embark  to  pass  the  mighty  river,  and  never  will  that  solemn  spec- 
tacle fade  from  my  remembrance.  No  cry,  no  sob  was  heard  among 
the  assembled  crowd  :  all  were  silent.  Their  calamities  were  of 
ancient  date,  and  they  knew  them  to  be  irremediable.     The  Indians 
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had  all  stepped  into  the  bark  which  was  to  carry  them  across,  but 
their  dogs  remained  upon  the  bank.  As  soon  as  these  animals  per- 
ceived that  their  masters  were  finally  leaving  the  shore,  they  set  up 
a  dismal  howl,  and,  plunging  all  together  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  swam  after  the  boat. 

The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes  place  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  legal  manner.  When  the 
European  population  begins  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  desert  in- 
habited by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
usually  despatches  envoys  to  them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a 
large  plain,  and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  accost 
them  in  the  following  manner :  "  What  have  you  to  do  in  the  land  of 
your  fathers  ?  Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order  to 
live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  inhabit  better  than  an- 
other ?  Are  there  no  woods,  marshes,  or  prairies,  except  where  you 
dwell  ?  And  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own  sun  1 
Beyond  those  mountains  which  you  see  at  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
lake  which  bounds  your  territory  on  the  west,  there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  sell  your 
land  to  us,  and  go  to  live  happily  in  those  solitudes."  After  hold- 
ing this  language,  they  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire- 
arms, woollen  garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  bracelets 
of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses.*  If,  when  they  have  be- 
held all  these  riches,  they  still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  retusing  their  required  consent,  and  that  the 
government  itself  will  not  long  have  the  power  of  protecting  them 
in  their  rights.     What  are  they  to  do?     Half  convinced,  and 


•  See  in  the  legislative  documents  of  congress  (Doc.  117),  the  narrative  of  what 
takes  place  on  these  occasions.  This  curious  passiigc  is  from  the  abovementioiied 
report,  made  to  congress  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  February,  1829.  Mr.  Cass  is 
n«»w  secretary  of  war. 

"  The  Indians,"  says  ih*?  r<.*port,  "  reach  the  treaty-ground  poor,  and  almost  naked. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  are  taken  there  by  the  traders,  and  are  seen  and  examined 
by  the  Indians.  The  women  and  chililren  become  importunate  to  have  their  wants 
supplied,  anil  their  influence  is  soon  exerted  to  induce  a  sale.  Their  improvidence  is 
habitual  and  unconquerable.  The  gratification  of  his  immediate  wants  and  desires  is 
the  ruling  pii^ion  of  an  Indian:  llic  expectation  of  future  advantages  seldom  pro- 
ducer much  elToct.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  lost,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future 
disregarded.  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  demand  a  cession  of  land  unlesjs  the 
means  were  at  hand  of  gratifying  their  immediate  wants ;  and  when  tlieir  condition 
and  circumstances  are  fairly  considered,  it  ought  not  to  surpr  se  us  that  they  are  sa 
aniious  to  relieve  themselves. " 
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•  On  the  19th  of  May,  1S30,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  alfirined  before  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, that  the  Americans  had  already  acquirod  by  treaty j  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  230/)00,000  of  acres.  In  IS08,  the  Osages  gave  up  4^,000,000  acres 
for  an  annual  payment  of  1,000  dollars.  In  181S,  the  Quapaws  yielded  up  29,000,000 
acres  for  4,000  dollars.  They  reserved  for  themselves  a  territory  of  1 ,000,000  acres 
for  a  hunting-ground.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken  tlitit  it  should  be  rcsj>ected  :  but  be- 
fore long  it  was  invaded  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  **  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,"  Fobruary  24th,  IbSO, 
has  these  words :  **  To  p:iy  an  In<iian  tribe  what  their  ancient  liuntmg-^roimds  are 
worth  to  them,  after  tlie  game  is  fled  or  destroyed,  as  a  mode  of  a))pro})riatiiig  wild 
lands  claimed  by  Indians,  has  been  found  more  convenient,  and  certainly  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  more  merciful,  than  to  as»!ert  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  practice  of  buyuig  Indian  titles  is  but  the 
substitute  which  humanity  and  expediency  have  iin}>os»d,  in  placi- of  the  sword,  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  daimcd  by  tlie  ri^ht  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  claims  of  civilized  communities^ 
over  those  of  savage  tribes.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  invariable  has  been  :]ie  o|>er- 
ation  of  certain  causes,  first  in  diminishing  the  value  of  forest  lands  to  the  Indians, 
and  secondly  in  disposing  them  to  sell  readily,  that  the  plan  of  buying  their  right  of 
occupancy  has  nevt-r  threatened  to  retard,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the  pros|>erity 
of  any  of  the  states."     (Legislative  documents,  21st  congress,  No.  227,  p.  6.) 

t  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  almost  all  American  statesmen.  *'  Judg- 
ing of  the  future  by  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Cass,  '*  we  cannot  err  in  anticipating  a  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  their  eventual  extinction,  unless  our  border 
should  become  stationary,  and  they  be  removed  beyond  it,  or  unless  some  radical 
chaog'*  should  take  place  in  the  principles  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  which  it  is 
easier  to  hope  for  than  to  expect." 

%  Among  other  warliKc  enterpnses,  there  was  one  of  the  Wampanoags,  nnd  other 
confederate  tribes,  under  Metacoin  in  1675,  against  the  colonisU  of  New  England  ; 
the  English  were  also  engaged  in  war  in  Virginia  in  1622. 
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half  compelled,  they  go  to  inhabit  new  deserts,  where  the  importo-  Ij 

nate  whites  will  not  let  them  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity.     In 
'  this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain  at  a  very  low  price  whole 

'  provinces,  which  the  richest  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  not  pur- 

chase * 
'  These  are  great  evils,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  appear  to 

me  to  be  irremediable.     I  believe  that  the  Indian  nations  of  North 
America  are  doomed  to  perish  ;  and  that,  whenever  the  Europeans 
!  shall  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  race  of 

I  men  will  be  no  more.f   The  Indians  had  only  the  two  alternatives 

I  of  war  or  civilization ;  in  other  words,  they  must  either  have  de- 

stroyed the  Europeans  or  become  their  equals. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  they  might  have  found  it 
!  possible,  by  uniting  their  forces,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 

small  bodies  of  strangers  who  landed  on  their  continent.^  They 
several  times  attempted  to  do  it,  and  were  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing ;  but  the  disproportion  of  their  resources,  at  the  present  day, 
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when  compared  with  those  of  the  whites,  is  too  great  to  allow  such 
an  enterprise  to  be  thought  of.  Nevertheless,  there  do  arise  from 
time  to  time  among  the  Indians  men  of  penetration,  who  foresee 
the  final  destiny  which  awaits  the  native  population,  and  who  exert 
themselves  to  unite  all  the  tribes  in  common  hostility  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  but  their  efforts  are  unavailing.  Those  tribes  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  whites,  are  too  much  weakened  to  offer 
an  effectual  resistance ;  while  the  others,  giving  way  to  that  child- 
ish carelessness  of  the  morrow  which  characterizes  savage  life,  wait 
for  the  near  approach  of  danger  before  they  prepare  to  meet  it : 
some  are  unable,  the  others  are  unwilling  to  exert  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Indians  will  never  conform  to  civil- 
ization; or  that  it  will  be  too  late,  whenever  they  may  be  inclined 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  social  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  each  one  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last.  Of 
all  nations,  those  submit  to  civilization  with  the  most  difficulty, 
which  habitually  live  by  the  chase.  Pastoral  tribes,  indeed,  often 
change  their  place  of  abode ;  but  they  follow  a  regular  order  in 
their  migrations,  and  often  return  again  to  their  old  stations,  while 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  varies  with  that  of  the  animals  he 
pursues. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
the  Indians,  without  controlling  their  wandering  propensities  ;  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  by  the  puritans  in  New  England  ;*  but 
none  of  these  endeavours  were  crowned  by  any  lasting  success. 
Civilization  began  in  the  cabin,  but  it  soon  retired  to  expire  in  the 
woods  ;  the  great  error  of  these  legislators  of  the  Indians  was  their 
not  understanding,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  civilizing  a  people,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  fix  it ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  inducing 
it  to  cultivate  the  soil :  the  Indians  ought  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture.  But  not  only  are  they  destitute  of 
this  indispensable  preliminary  to  civilization,  they  would  even 
have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  Men  who  have  once  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  restless  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter, 
feel  an  insurmountable  disgust  for  the  constant  and  regular  labour 

•  See  the  "  Ilistoire  de  la  NourcUe  France,"  by  Charlevoix,  and  the  work  entitled^ 
*  Lettres  Edifianles." 
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which  tillage  requires.    We  see  this  proved  in  the  bosom  of  our 
oiKrn  society ;  but  it  is  far  more  visible  among  peoples  whose  par 
tiality  for  the  chase  is  a  part  of  their  national  character. 

Independently  of  this  general  difficulty,  there  is  another  which 
applies  peculiarly  to  the  Indians;  they  consider  labour  not  merely 
as  an  evil,  but  as  a  disgrace ;  so  that  their  pride  prevents  them  from 
becoming  civilized,  as  much  as  their  indolence.* 

There  is  no  Indian  so  wretched  as  not  to  retain,  under  nis  nut  of 
bark,  a  lofty  idea  of  his  personal  worth ;  he  considers  the  cares  of 
industry  and  labour  as  degrading  occupations ;  he  compares  the 
nusbandman  to  the  ox  which  traces  the  furrow ;  and  even  in  our 
most  ingenious  handicraft,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
slaves.  Not  that  he  is  devoid  of  admiration  for  the  power  and  in- 
tellectual greatness  of  the  whites;  but  although  the  result  of  our 
efforts  surprises  him,  he  contemns  the  means  by  which  we  obtain 
it ;  and  while  he  acknowledges  our  ascendency,  he  still  believes  in 
his  superiority.  War  and  hunting  are  the  only  pursuits  which  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  to  be  the  occupations  of  a  man.f  The  Indian, 
in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  woods,  cherishes  the  same  ideas,  the 
same  opinions,  as  the  noble  of  the  middle  ages  in  his  castle,  and  he 
only  requires  to  become  a  conqueror  to  complete  the  resemblance: 
thus,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  and  not  among  the  Europeans  who  people  its  coasts,  that 
the  ancient  prejudices  of  Europe  are  still  in  existence. 

More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  prodigious  influence  which  the  social  condition  ap- 

•  " In  all  the  tribes,"  says  Volney  in  his  "  Tableau  des  Etats  Unis,"  p.  423,  "there 
fttill  exists  a  generation  of  old  warriors,  who  cannot  forbear,  when  ihey  see  their 
countrymen  using  the  hoe,  from  exclaiming  against  the  degradation  of  nncient  man- 
ners, and  asserting  that  the  savages  owe  their  decline  lo  these  innovations ;  adding, 
that  they  have  only  to  return  to  their  primitive  habits,  in  order  to  recover  their  power 
and  '.heir  glory." 

t  The  following  description  occurs  in  an  official  document :  "  Until  a  young  man 
has  been  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  has  performed  some  acts  of  valour,  he  gains  no 
consideration,  but  is  regarded  nearly  as  a  woman.  In  their  great  war-dances  all  the 
warriors  in  succession  strike  the  post,  as  it  is  called,  and  recount  their  exploits.  Oa 
these  occasions  their  auditory  con.sists  of  the  kinsmen,  friends,  and  comrades  of  the 
narrator.  The  profound  impression  which  his  discourse  produces  on  them  is  mani- 
fested by  the  silent  attention  it  receives,  and  by  the  loud  shouts  which  hail  its  termini 
tion.  The  young  man  who  finds  himself  at  such  a  meeting  without  anything  to  re- 
eooDt,  is  very  unhappy :  and  instances  have  sometimes  occurred  of  young  warriors 
whose  passions  had  been  thus  inflamed,  quitting  the  war-dance  suddenly,  and  going 
off  alone  to  seek  for  trophies  which  they  might  exhibit,  and  adventures  which  they 
might  be  allowed  to  relate." 
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pears  to  exercise  upon  the  laws  and  the  manners  of  men ;  and  I  beg 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  same  subject.  When  I  perceive  the  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  the  political  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  the  Germans,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  North 
America :  between  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus,  and  those  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  a  witness,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  same  cause  has  brought  about  the  same  results  in  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  human 
affairs,  a  certain  number  of  primary  facts  may  be  discovered,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  In  what  we  usually  call  the  Ger- 
man institutions,  then,  I  am  inclined  only  to  perceive  barbanan 
habits;  and  the  opinions  of  savages,  in  what  we  style  feudal 
principles. 

However  strongly  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  the  North  American 
Indians  may  be  opposed  to  their  becoming  agricultural  and  civilized, 
necessity  sometimes  obliges  them  to  it.  Several  oT  the  southern 
nations,  and  among  others  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,*  were 
surrounded  by  Europeans,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  either  descending  the  Ohio  or  proceeding  up 
the  Mississippi,  arrived  simultaneously  upon  their  borders.  These 
tribes  have  not  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  like  their  northern 
brethren ;  but  they  have  been  gradually  enclosed  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  game  within  the  thicket  before  the  huntsmen  plunge 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  thus  placed  between 
civilization  and  death,  found  themselves  obliged  to  live  by  igno- 
minious labour  like  the  whites.  They  took  to  agriculture,  and 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  old  habits  or  manners,  sacrificed 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  Cherokees  went  farther :  they  created  a  written  language ; 
established  a  permanent  form  of  government ;   and  as  everything 

•  These  nations  arc  now  swallowed  up  in  the  states  of  Geor^a,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bima  and  Mississippi.  Thrre  were  formerly  m  the  south  four  ^cal  nations  (rem* 
Hauls  of  which  still  exist),  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cher- 
okees. The  remnants  of  those  four  nations  amounted  in  1630,  to  about  75,000  indi- 
viduals. It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  in  the  territory  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Anglo-American  Union  about  300,000  Indians.  (Sec  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  board  in  the  city  of  New  York.)  The  official  documents  supplied  to  con- 
gress make  the  number  amount  to  313,130.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  tha 
Dames  and  numerical  strength  of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anglo-American  ter- 
ritory, should  consult  the  documents  I  refer  to.  (Legislative  Documents,  20tb  coo* 
gr«M,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.) 
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proceeds  rapidly  in  the  New  World,  before  they  had  all  of  them 
clothes,  they  set  up  a  newspaper.* 

The  growth  of  European  habits  has  been  remarkably  accelerated 
among  these  Indians  by  the  mixed  race  which  has  sprung  up.t 
Deriving  intelligence  from  the  fathers  side,  without  entirely  losing 
the  savage  customs  of  the  mother,  the  half-blood  forms  the  natural 
link  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Wlierever  this  race  baa 
multiplied,  the  savage  state  has  become  modified,  and  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  people.^ 

The  success  of  the  Cherokecs  proves  that  the  Indians  are  capable 
of  civilization,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  succeed  in  it. 
The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  find  in  submitting  to  civilization 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  An  attentive  survey  of  history 
demonstrates  that,  in  general,  barbarous  nations  have  raised  them- 
selves to  civili;jation  by  degrees,  and  by  their  own  efforts.  When- 
ever they  derived  knowledge  from  a  foreign  people,  they  stood 
toward  it  in  the  relation  of  conquerors,  and  not  of  a  conquered 
nation.     \Mien  the  conquered  nation  is  enlightened,  and  the  con- 

•  I  brouclit  back  with  me  to  France,  one  or  two  copies  of  this  singular  publi- 
cation. 

t  SfC  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  21«»t  roncrre*>«.  No.  2*27,  p.  23, 
the  reasons  for  the  multiplication  of  In'lian«<  i>f  mixo-l  llool  aiiionsj  tli-^  Chprnkees. 
The  principal  cause  dales  from  the  war  of  iii'l».'p«'niltMKe.  Many  AnLrli>-Aniencan*  of 
Georgia,  liaving  taken  the  snieof  Kngland,  wen'  ohli'j:*"'!  t  retreat  aiiionp  the  Indiana, 
where  th»^y  married. 

i  Unhappily  the  mixed  race  has  been  l«'ss  numerous  and  Ic^s  influential  in  North 
America  than  in  any  otluT  country.  Th«*  .^mcriran  continent  ua**  p«-iip!ed  by  two 
great  nations  of  Kurope,  the  French  and  the  Kni;li»-li.  Tli«»  forin«^r  wtre  not  slow  in 
connecting  themselves  with  the  daug]iter>  of  tin-  natives  ;  hut  tli»Te  wa»;  an  unfortu- 
nate  affinity  between  the  Indian  charact'-r  aipl  tlnir  own  :  instead  of  jj:vinir  the  ta^'tes 
and  habits  of  civilized  life  to  the  savages,  thr  Fr«m]i  too  oft^'n  grrw  pavsionat^lr 
fond  of  the  stale  of  wild  freedom  they  founri  thnn  in.  Thf'V  became  thp  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  won  tlu-  friendship  of  the  Indian  by  ex- 
aggerating his  vicfs  and  his  virtues.  M.  de  SiMicuivillf,  Oio  governor  nf  Canada, wrote 
thus  to  Louis  XIV.,  m  W^ii :  "  It  has  long  been  lndieved  that  in  or  l«^r  to  rivihxe  the 
Bavagcs  we  ought  to  draw  them  nearer  to  us,  but  tliere  is  e\ery  reason  to  suppose  we 
have  been  mistaken.  Those  whicli  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  us  have 
not  become  French,  and  the  Krench  who  liave  lived  aiuontr  th»*m  are  changed  into 
savages,  alfecting  to  live  and  dress  like  tlurm."  (History  of  New  France,  by  Charle- 
voix, vol.  ii.,  p.  34.').)  The  Englishman,  on  th*'  contrary,  ccuitinuing  obstinately  at- 
tached to  tlie  customs  and  ih^  most  insigniheant  habits  of  lus  forefathers,  has  rf^inain- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  American  solitudes  just  what  he  was  m  the  bosom  of  Kuropi?an 
cities;  he  would  not  allow  of  any  communication  with  savaires  whom  he  despised, 
and  avoided  with  care  the  union  of  his  lac*  with  theirs.  Thus,  while  the  French  ex- 
ercised no  salutary  influence  over  the  Indians,  the  English  have  always  remained 
alien  from  them. 
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qoerora  are  half  savage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inrasion  of  Rome  by 
flie  nmlheni  nations,  or  that  of  China  by  the  Moguls,  the  power 
"which  victory  bestows  upon  the  barbarian  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
his  importance  among  civilized  men,  and  permit  him  to  rank  as 
their  equal,  until  he  becomes  their  rival :  the  one  has  might  on  his 
ride,  the  other  has  intelligence;  the  former  admires  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  the  conquered,  the  latter  envies  the  power  of  the 
conquerors.  The  barbarians  at  length  admit  civilized  man  into 
their  palaces,  and  he  in  turn  opens  his  schools  to  the  barbarians. 
But  when  the  side  on  which  the  physical  force  lies,  also  possesses 
an  intellectual  preponderance,  the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes 
civilized  ;  it  retreats,  or  is  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  in 
a  general  way,  that  savages  go  forth  in  arms  to  seek  knowledge, 
but  that  they  do  not  receive  it  when  it  comes  to  them. 

If  the  Indian  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  heart  of  the  continent 
could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  attempt  to  civilize  themselves, 
they  might  possibly  succeed.  Superior  already  to  the  barbarous 
nations  which  surround  them,  they  would  gradually  gain  strength 
and  experience ;  and  when  the  Europeans  should  appear  upon  their 
borders,  they  would  be  in  a  state,  if  not  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, at  least  to  assert  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Indians  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  civilized  people,  which 
is  also  (it  may  be  owned)  the  most  avaricious  nation  on  the  globe, 
while  they  are  still  semi-barbarian  :  to  find  despots  in  their  in- 
Btructers,  and  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  hand  of  oppression. 
Living  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  North  American  Indian 
was  destitute,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  any  one ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  he  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  social  scale  of 
the  w^hites,  he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  for  he  enters  igno- 
rant and  poor  within  the  pale  of  science  and  wealth.  After  hav- 
ing led  a  life  of  agitation,  beset  with  evils  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  proud  emotions,*  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 


•  There  is  in  the  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter  a  certain  irresistible  charm  which 
seizes  the  heart  of  man,  and  carries  him  away  in  spite  of  reason  and  experience. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  memoirs  of  Tanner.  Tanner  is  a  European  who  was 
carried  away  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  thirty  years  with 
them  in  the  woods.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  appallins^  than  the  miseries 
which  he  describes.  He  tells  us  of  tribes  wiiliout  a  chief,  families  without  a  n&aon 
to  call  their  own,  men  ii   i  stale  of  isolation,  wri»cks«  of  nowerful  tribes  wandering  at 
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a  weansome,  obscurey  and  degraded  state,  and  to  gain  Hie  bread! 
which  nourishes  him  by  hard  and  ignoble  labour ;  such  are  in  his 
eyes  the  only  results  of  which  civilization  can  boast :  and  even 
this  much  he  is  not  sure  to  obtain. 

When  the  Indians  undertake  to  imitate  their  European  neighbours, 
and  to  till  the  earth  like  the  settlers,  they  are  immediately  exposed  to 
a  very  formidable  competition.  The  white  man  is  skilled  in  the 
craft  of  agriculture ;  the  Indian  is  a  rough  beginner  in  an  art  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted.  The  former  reaps  abundant  crops  with- 
out difficulty,  the  latter  meets  with  a  thousand  obstacles  in  raising 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  European  i^  placed  among  a  population  whose  wants  he 
knows  and  partakes.  The  savage  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile people,  with  whose  manners,  language,  and  laws,  he  is  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  but  without  whose  assistance  he  cannot  live.  He 
can  only  procure  the  materials  of  comfort  by  bartering  his  commod- 
ities against  the  goods  of  the  European,  for  the  assistance  of  his 
countrymen  Ls  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  When  the 
Indian  wishes  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  labour,  he  cannot  always 
meet  with  a  purchaser,  while  the  European  readily  finds  a  market ; 
and  the  former  can  only  produce  at  a  considerable  cost,  that  which 
the  latter  vends  at  a  very  low  rate.  Thus  the  Indian  has  no  sooner 
escaped  those  evils  to  which  barbarous  nations  are  exposed,  than 
he  is  subjected  to  the  still  greater  miseries  of  civilized  communities; 
and  he  finds  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  live  in  the  midst  of  our 
abundance,  than  in  the  depth  of  his  own  wilderness. 

He  has  not  yet  lost  the  habits  of  his  erratic  life ;  the  traditions 

random  amid  the  ice  and  mow  and  desolate  solitudes  of  Canada.  Hunger  and  cold 
pursue  them  ;  every  day  their  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Among  these  men,  manners  have 
lost  their  empire,  traditions  are  without  power.  They  become  more  and  more  samge. 
Tanner  shared  in  all  these  miseries ;  he  was  aware  of  his  Ruro}>ean  origin  ;  he  was 
not  kept  away  from  the  whites  by  force ;  on  the  contrarj-,  he  came  every  year  to  trade 
with  them,  entered  their  dwellings,  and  saw  their  enjoyments  ;  he  knew  that  when- 
ever he  chose  to  return  to  civilized  life,  he  was  perfectly  able  to  do  so — and  he  re- 
mained thirty  year*  in  the  deserts.  When  he  came  into  civilized  society,  he  declared 
that  the  rude  existence  which  he  described  had  a  secret  charm  for  him  which  he  was 
unable  to  define :  he  returned  to  it  again  and  again :  at  length  he  abandoned  it  with 
poignant  regret ;  and  when  he  was  at  length  fixed  among  the  whites,  several  of  his 
children  refused  to  share  his  tranquil  and  easy  situation.  I  saw  Tanner  myself  at  tlie 
lower  end  of  Lake  Superior  ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  like  a  savage  than  a  ci?i. 
lixcd  being.  His  book  is  written  without  either  taste  or  order ;  but  he  gives,  even  on. 
QontcioQsly,  a  lively  picture  of  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  the  vices,  and,  above  all, 
of  dM  destitatioB  in  which  be  lived. 
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of  his  fathers  and  his  passion  tor  the  chose  are  still  alive  withiti 
him.  The  wild  enjoyments  which  formerly  animated  him  in  the 
wCNxb  painfully  excite  his  troubled  imagination  ;  ami  his  funaer 
privations  appear  to  he  less  keen,  his  former  perils  less  appalling. 
He  WJntrasts  the  independence  which  he  possessed  among  his  equals 
with  the  servile  position  which  he  occupies  in  civilized  society.  Od 
the  other  hand,  the  solitudes  which  were  so  long  his  free  tiome  are 
Still  at  hand;  a  few  hours'  march  will  bring  him  back  to  then 
once  more.  The  whites  offer  him  a  sum,  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
considerable,  for  the  ground  which  he  has  begun  to  clear.  This 
money  of  the  Europeans  may  possibly  furnish  him  with  the  mcaus 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  subsistence  in  remote  regions  ;  and  he 
quits  the  plough,  resumes  his  native  arms,  and  returns  to  the  w'd- 
derness  for  ever."  The  condition  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  sufRciently  corroborates  the  truth  of 
this  deplorable  picture. 

The  Indians  in  the  little  which  they  have  done,  have  unques* 
tioaably  displayed  as  much  natural  genius  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 

*  Th*  dmUuctivc  influence  aC  highlj  citiliied  nalioni  upon  olhcri  which  art  len 
ao,  bu  bren  nemphGrd  by  the  Europnns  ttiniriutlTFi.  Aboul  ■  cmtaTj  ago  the 
nmcb  ronnilcd  thv  town  of  Vinrvnne*  upon  the  W*b»h,  in  thr  middls  or  Ihe  deurt  i 
ad  Ikijr  iKid  Ihn-e  in  great  plenty,  onlil  the  imnl  o(  the  Aoifrinn  wttUn,  wbo 
■n(  niioH  the  pre Tinuii  intaabiinnli  hj  IbFir  cnmppdtion,  ind  nllerwirit  parchued 
Aair  tnndt  al  a  letj-  low  run.  At  the  lime  when  M.  At  Voinf  j,  from  whom  I  bof. 
•ow  ihcH  details,  patBed  through  Vincennei,  Ihe  number  of  ihr  French  w»  reduced 
to  a  hundred  indirtduali,  moit  or  whom  wm  about  to  psfs  ott  io  LouiiiiDa  or  to 
Canada.  Tliete  French  netlleri  were  wonhy  people,  bui  idle  and  uniiutrucled  :  they 
llad  conlracied  manf  or  Ibe  habit*  of  >*«ages.  The  Amrru-jui*,  who  were  perhapa 
their  mrefiort  in  a  moral  point  of  new,  were  imnLeaiurablf  tiiperinr  to  ihem  id  inlelli- 
(race:  thef  were  mdualrioui.,  well-mforined,  nrb,  and  ■Ltuitomed  Io  govern  Ibeir 
owB  communilf . 

I  myulf  »aw  in  Cinida,  where  the  inlelleclust  dilTefrnce  between  the  two  nett  ra 
lea*  Mnkiog,  Ihal  the  Engliili  are  Ihe  maitera  of  commerce  an<l  inanufacttire  n  tlu 
l^adian  uiuntrf ,  ihil  ihey  ipread  on  all  tide*,  and  confine  the  French  wilhtn  limlU 
which  acarcelj  luRice  Io  contain  ihem.  In  like  manner,  In  Lonieiana,  almnat  all  ac- 
tinty  m  eomrnerce  and  mumfaclure  cenirea  in  the  hau'li  of  the  Anglo- American*. 

Bat  the  caK  of  Teua  a  itil]  more  ttriking  :  Ihe  tiole  ofTexu  it  *  pari  ofMeiico, 
■d  li»  upon  Ihe  fionlicr  belwrrn  ihat  counliy  aod  Ihe  United  Stales.  In  Ihe  couran 
«f  (b«  last  few  year*  ihe  Anglo- American!  haie  penelrstrd  into  ihii  proTuice,  whieb 
in  all]]  ihislT  peopied  ;  they  puri-haK  land,  they  produce  ihe  comrandiliea  of  the  coua- 
aj,  md  Hipplani  the  original  population.  II  maj-  eaaily  be  roreaeen  Ihil  if  Mexico 
Ddtca  aa  *lr[a  lo  check  ihi>  ctuutge,  Ihe  proline*  of  Teiai  will  nry  thonly  ceaaa  la 
belong  ID  thai  p>rernment. 

If  ihe  differeni  ilpgrees — conipanlnely  lo  ligtil— which  eilit  in  European  cinllie 
tno,  produce  re»ulii  of  inch  mognltude,  ihe  coqte<]iienrM  which  muiI  ensue  from  Iha 
eoliiaion  of  (ha  moit  perfect  European  ciriliislion  with  Indian  ura^ei  may  reidilj 
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in  tbdr  most  impoitant  dengns ;  but  natioiis  as  wdl  as  men  require 
time  to  leera,  whatever  may  be  their  intelligeiice  and  their  xeaL 
While  the  savages  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  .civilization,  the 
Europeans  continued  to  firround  them  on  every  sidei  and  to  con- 
fine them  within  narrower  limits ;  the  two  races  graduaUy  met, 
and  they  are  now  in  immediate  juxtapo«tion  t*)  eadi  other.  The 
Indian  is  already  superior  to  his  barbarous  parent,  but  he  is  still 
veiy  far  below  his  white  ndghbcur.  With  their  resources  and  ac- 
quired knowledge,  the  Europeans  soon  appropriated  to  themselves 
most  of  the  advantages  which  the  natives  might  have  derived  from 
the  possesaon  of  the  soil :  they  have  settled  in  the  country,  they 
have  purchased  land  at  a  very  low  rate  or  have  occupied  it  by 
force,  and  the  Indians  have  been  ruined  by  a  competition  which 
they  had  not  the  means  of  resisting.  They  were  isolated  in  their 
own  country,  and  their  race  only  constituted  a  colony  of  trouble- 
some aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  domineering  people.* 

Washington  said  in  one  of  his  messages  to  congress,  ^*  We  are 
OKMre  enlightened  and  powerful  than  the  Indian  nations,  we  are 
therefore  bound  in  honour  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  even 
with  generosity.*'  But  this  virtuous  and  high-minded  policy  has 
not  been  followed.  The  rapacity  of  the  settlers  is  usually  backed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government.  Although  the  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  are  established  upon  the  territory  which  they  inhabited 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Europeans,  and  although  the  Ameri- 
cans have  frequently  treated  with  them  as  with  foreign  nations,  the 
surrounding  states  have  not  consented  to  acknowledge  them  as  in- 
dependent peoples,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  subject  these 
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*  See  m  the  legivktife  docaments  (21tt  coogress,  No.  89),  instances  of  excesses  of  . 

every  kind  committed  by  the  whites  upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  either  in  taking  | ' 

possession  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  until  compelled  to  retire  by  the  troops  of  congyasa,  \  I 

or  carryiug  off  their  cattle,  burning  their  houses,  cutting  down  their  com,  and  doing  { 

▼iolence  to  their  persons.  [ 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  all  these  documents,  that  the  claims  of  the  nativvi 
■ro  constantly  protected  by  the  government  from  the  abuse  of  force.  The  Union  hat 
•  represmtative  agent  continually  employed  to  reside  among  the  Indians ;  and  the 
luport  of  the  Cherokee  agent,  which  is  among  the  documents  I  hare  referred  to,  it 
alnost  always  favourable  to  the  Indian?.  <*  The  intrusion  of  whites,"  he  says,  "upon 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  would  cause  ruin  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  inoffensive  in- 
jMikitaots.''  And  he  farther  renuirks  upon  the  attempt  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to 
Mtihlinh  a  division  line  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  boundaries  of  the  CherokeeS| 
llMt  the  line  drawn  having  been  made  by  the  whites,  and  entirely  upon  ixpnif  ef^ 
doBoe  of  their  several  righu,  was  of  no  validity  whatever. 
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children  of  tbc  woods  to  Anglo -American  magistrates,  laws,  and 
custoras.*  Destitution  had  driven  these  untbrluijale  Indians  to 
civilization,  and  oppression  now  drives  tbeiii  back  to  tlieir  former 
condition ;  many  of  them  abandon  the  soil  which  they  had  begun 
to  clear,  and  return  to  their  savage  coui'se  of  lilt;. 

If  we  consider  ihe  lyrar.nical  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  states,  the  conduct  of  Iheir  gov- 
ernors, and  the  decrees  of  their  courts  of  justice,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced thai  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Indians  is  the  finiil  result  to 
which  the  efibrls  of  their  policy  are  directed.  The  Americans  of 
that  part  of  the  Union  look  with  jealuiisy  upon  the  aboriglnes,f 
they  are  aware  that  these  tribes  have  not  yet  lost  the  traditions  of 
savage  life,  and  before  civilization  has  permanently  fixed  them  to 
the  soil,  it  is  intended  lo  force  them  to  recede  by  reducing  them  to 
despair.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokets,  oppressed  by  Ihe  several 
states,  have  appealed  to  the  central  governmenl,  which  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  their  misfortunes,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
saving  the  remnant  of  the  natives,  and  of  maintaining  them  in  the 
free  possession  of  that  territory  which  the  Union  is  pledged  lo  respect.J 
But  the  several  states  opi>osG  »o  forujidable  a  resistance  to  Ihe  ex- 
ecution of  this  design,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  extirpation  of  a  few  barbarous  tribes  in  ofder  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  American  Union. 

But  the  federal  government,  which  is  not  able  to  protect  the  In- 
dians, would  fain  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  lot ;  and,  with  this 

■  tn  IG39  the  stale  of  Alabiina  divided  Ihe  Cre<li  lerrilory  iDla  counlie*,  and  nb- 
jected  Ihe  Indian  papulmitni  to  the  power  or  Europenn  cnngtslrateB. 

In  1S30  (he  stale  of  Mii.tiuippi  aasitnililed  Ihe  Choclawi  and  Chickuawa  to  iha 
vhiie  po|iulaiioD,  and  decUrerl  that  any  of  Ihem  tint  ahould  lake  the  iiile  of  chief 
would  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  and  n  year's  imprieoDinenl.    Whiin  Ihew 

bled,  Iheii  chief  conimunicaled  lo  them  Ihe  inienliotis  ol  the  whilet,  and  read  ta  tbrM 
■ame  of  the  Juwa  to  ohich  il  was  intended  that  they  should  lubuiil ;  and  Ihe;  wan 
inuHisly  declared  that  it  was  belter  at  once  lo  rrtreal  again  iaio  Ihe  wildi. 

j  The  Georgians,  who  are  so  much  annoyed  bylhe  pTuiiDiiiyoribe  I  ad  iaaa,  inhabit 
m  wrrilary  which  does  nnl  at  preunl  conlain  more  than  seien  inbibiMnU  lo  ttw 
■qnare  mile.     In  France  there  are  one  hundred  and  ality-lvo  inhabilanu  lo  Ihe  auM 

panied  by  a  depulitian  of  Creeks,  Choclaws,  and  Cbickuawg.  Thia  eipedilioa  «■■ 
coniiniuided  by  Mewra.  Kunnerly,  M'Cojr,  Wash  Uood,  and  John  Bell.  See  the  dlf- 
lerenl  leporli  at  the  conunisBioner!,  and  iheir  Journal,  in  Ihe  documenia  of  congiei^ 
N9.  87,  boon  of  repreaeDtnlirea. 
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intentioD,  proposals  have  been  made  to  transport  them  into  vaon. 
remote  regions  at  the  public  cost. 

Between  the  33d  and  37th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  vast  tract 
of  country  lies,  which  has  taken  the  name  of  Arkansas,  from  the 
principal  river  that  waters  its  extent  It  is  bounded  on  the  ore 
side  by  the  confines  of  Mexico,  on  the  other  by  the  Mississipjn. 
Numberless  streams  cross  it  in  every  direction  ;  the  climate  is  mild, 
and  the  soil  productive,  but  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
hordes  of  savages.  The  government  of  the  Union  wishes  to  trans- 
port the  broken  remnants  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  south, 
to  the  portion  of  this  country  which  is  nearest  to  Mexico,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  American  settlements. 

We  were  assured,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  that  10,000 
Indians  had  already  gone  to  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  fresh 
detachments  were  constantly  following  them;  but  congress  has 
been  unable  to  excite  a  unanimous  determination  in  those  whom  it 
is  disposed  to  protect.  Some,  indeed,  are  willing  to  quit  the  seat 
of  oppression,  but  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  community 
refuse  to  abandon  their  recent  dwellings  and  their  springing  crops ; 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  civilization,  once  interrupted, 
will  never  be  resumed ;  they  fear  that  those  domestic  habits  which 
have  been  so  recently  contracted,  may  be  irrecoverably  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  is  still  barbarous,  and  where  nothing  is 
prepared  for  the  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  people ;  they  know 
that  their  entrance  into  those  wilds  will  be  opposed  by  inimical 
hordes,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  energy  of  barbarians,  without 
acquiring  the  resources  of  civilization  to  resist  their  attacks. 
Moreover  the  Indians  readily  discover  that  the  settlement  which  is 
proposed  to  them  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient.  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  will  at  length  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  in 
their  new  retreat  ?  The  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  obligation  ;  but  the  territory  which  they  at  present 
occupy  w*as  formerly  secured  to  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
Anglo-American  faith.*     The  American  government  does  not  in- 

*  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Creeks  in  August,  1790,  isia  thB 
followtog  words :  "  The  Uniteti  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Creek  nation  all 
their  land  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  berenth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1791  with  the  Cherokees  says:  '*  The 
(Jnited  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby 
ceded.''    The  following  article  declared  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
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deed  rob  them  of  their  lands,  but  it  allows  perpetual  Incursions  to 
be  made  on  them.  In  a  few  years  the  same  while  population 
which  now  flocks  around  them,  will  (rack  them  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  Arkansas ;  they  will  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  evils  with- 
out the  same  remt^lies ;  and  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  at  last 
latl  them,  their  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 

The  Union  treats  the  Indians  with  less  cupidity  and  rigour  than 
tbe  policy  of  the  several  states,  but  the  two  governments  are  alike 
destitute  of  good  faith.  The  states  extend  what  they  are  pleased  r 
to  term  the  benefits  of  their  laws  to  the  Indians,  with  a  belief  that 
Ae  tribes  will  recede  rather  than  submit  ;  and  the  central  gov 
ernment,  which  promises  a  permanent  refuge  to  these  unhappy  be- 
ings, is  well  aware  of  its  inability  to  secure  it  If  them.* 

Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  stales  obliges  the  savages  to  retire,  the 
Union,  by  Its  promises  and  resources,  facilitates  their  retreat;  and 
these  measures  tend  to  precisely  the  same  cnd.f  "  By  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,"  said  the 
Ch«rokees  in  their  petition  to  congress,!  "  ^^^  ^^^  '"B"  '^^  America 
has  become  small,  and  the  white  man  great  and  renowned.  When 
tbe  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  United  Slates  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  they  found  the  red  man  strong :  though  he  was 

Mber  atltlcr  not  of  the  Indiui  net,  shanlit  etubtwh  hinuelf  npna  the  mrilory  of  Iba 
Cbcrokcu,  Ihe  United  Slilo  utoulil  wiihiirBw  ibfir  pratnlinn  rrom  ibai  indiTidunl, 
■nd  giie  him  up  lo  br  puimhej  as  ih*  Chrrnll*e  nallon  shnnid  ihink  fil, 

■  Thb  dors  not  preicnl  lh?ni  Trnm  promising  in  the  mou  lolenin  nmane'r  ID  do  so. 
Sec  tbe  hiui  of  ih«  pcc>id?nt  uadniBird  lo  ihe  Creek  IndiBni,  asd  Much,  1839. 
{"  Proceadingt  of  ihc  Indinn  Board,  in  Ihr  Cllf  of  New  York,"  p.  o.)  "  DefODd  tbt 
grtsl  Htbt  MiK*iuippi,  «hrr»  a  pirl  of  your  nauoii  hu  gaiw,yDUr  falhrr  huproiided 
■  coBntrf  Uige  eDoogh  fur  nil  of  you,  and  he  ndiiaei  yau  to  remove  Ui  ii,  Tliera 
jroDT  while  broihen  will  nnt  trouble  you ;  Ihe;  «ill  hale  no  cliim  Ui  the  land,  wd 
you  tin  tin  upmi  Jl,you  ud  all  yonr  ctiildren,!!  long  u  the  ^mu  grovi  or  the  water 
mu,  m  peaca  and  plenly.    It  leili  In  touri/or  ivtr." 

The  Mcrclory  ot  war,  in  a  lellet  wrillcD  lo  Ihe  Cherokee*,  April  I8lh,  1S39  (see 
ttx  MOW  work,  page  6),  detlarei  lo  ihem  t^al  [hey  cannot  expert  to  retain  poMeh 
■lao  of  Ihe  land,  at  Ihe  lime  occupied  by  Ibcm,  bul  g'let  Ihem  the  moil  poiiuve  ai 
anranca  of  uuiDtefTUpled  peace  if  Ihey  woulJ  remove  beyond  ihs  .Mix^sjppi :  ai  if 
ibc  power  which  could  nnt  grant  theui  prnlection  then,  would  be  able  to  afford  il  llieir 

I  To  obtain  a  corrtcl  idea  nf  Ihe  policy  pnnucd  by  the  lereral  iiai«>  and  Iht 
Uoion  wiih  tpsfwct  lo  the  Indian*.,  il  i«  necensary  lo  comull,  Uc,  "  The  lawi  of  the 
(dlmial  and  iiaie  goierDineoti  retalmg  to  Ihe  Inilian  inhahilaoU."  (See  the  lepibk- 
liTc  document,  3 1  it  congreu,  No,  319.)  9d,  "  The  lawn  of  Ihe  Union  on  the  tame 
fslqecl,  and  erprcially  Ihal  of  March  3aLh,  ]»».>'  (See  Sisry'a  Lawi  of  ihe  Dnited 
•Ulei.)  3d,  "  The  report  of  Mr.  Cai»,  jemtBry  of  war,  relalite  to  Indian  affaira 
!f*Trmbe[  !9ih,  IIi23. 

t  December  IBlh,  1829. 
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ignonnt  and  savage,  ;et  he  recdved  them  kindly,  and  gave  them 
diy  land  to  rest  their  weary  feet  They  met  in  peace,  and  shook 
hands  in  token  of  friendship.  Whatever  the  white  man  wanted 
and  asked  of  the  Indian,  the  latter  willingly  gave.  At  that  tin-te 
the  Indian  was  the  lord,  and  the  white  man  the  suppliant.  B«xt 
now  the  scene  has  changed.  The  strength  of  the  red  man  has 
become  weakness.  As  his  neighbours  increased  in  numbers,  his 
power  became  less  and  less,  and  now,  of  the  many  and  powerful 
tribes  who  once  covered  these  United  States,  only  a  few  are  to  be 
seen  —  a  few  whom  a  sweeping  pestilence  had  left.  The  northern 
tribes,  who  were  once  so  numerous  and  powerful,  are  now  nearly 
extinct  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  red  man  of  America.  Shall 
we,  who  are  remnants,  share  the  same  fate  ? 

*^  The  land  on  which  we  stand  we  have  received  as  an  inheritance 
firom  our  fathers  who  possessed  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  gift 
from  our  common  Father  in  heaven.  They  bequeathed  it  to  us  as 
their  children,  and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it,  as  containing  their 
remains.  This  right  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor  ever 
forfeited.  Permit  us  to  ask  what  better  right  can  the  people  have 
to  a  country  than  the  right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peacea- 
ble possession  ?  We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the  state  of  Georgia 
and  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  that  we  have  forfeited 
this  right;  but  we  think  it  is  said  gratuitously.  At  what  time 
have  we  made  the  forfeit  ?  What  great  crime  have  we  committed, 
whereby  we  must  for  ever  be  divested  of  our  countr}-  and  rights  ? 
Was  it  when  we  were  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence ?  If  so,  why  was  not  this  forfeiture  declared  in  the  first 
treaty  which  followed  that  war  ?  Why  was  not  such  an  article 
as  the  following  inserted  in  the  treaty :  *  The  United  States  give 
!|  peace  to  the  Cherokees,  but  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  last  war, 

I  declare  them  to  be  but  tenants  at  will,  to  be  removed  when  th«j 

:]  convenience  of  the  states,  within  whose  chartered  limits  they  livt, 

%hall  require  it'?  That  was  the  proper  time  to  assume  such  a 
possession.  But  it  was  not  thought  of,  nor  would  our  forefathers 
have  agreed  to  any  treaty,  whose  tendency  was  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  and  their  country." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Indians :  their  assertions  are  true, 
their  forebodings  ineviiable.    From  whichever  side  we  consider  the 


Jestinies  of  tKe  abori^nes  of  North  America,  their  calamities  appear 
to  be  irremediable :  if  they  continue  barbarous,  they  are  forced  to 
retire :  if  they  attempt  to  civilize  their  manners,  the  contact  of  a 
mwe  civilized  community  subjects  them  to  oppression  and  destitu- 
tion. They  perixli  if  they  continue  to  wander  from  waste  to  waste, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  settle,  they  still  must  perish  ;  the  assistance 
of  Europeans  is  necessary  to  instruct  them,  but  the  approach  of 
E^iropeans  corrupts  otid  repels  them  into  savage  life ;  they  refuse 
to  change  (heir  habits  as  lon^  as  their  solitudes  are  their  own,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  them  when  they  are  constrained  to  submit. 

The  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  blood-hounds,  like  wild 
beasts ;  they  sackeil  the  New  World  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passioh  than  a  city  taken  by  storm  :  but  destruction  must  cease, 
and  pbrensy  be  stayed ;  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  population,  which 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  mixed  with  its  conquerors  and  adopted 
ia  the  end  their  religion  and  their  manners."  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  toward  the  aborigines  is  character- 
ized, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  attachment  to  the  formalities 
of  law.  Provided  that  the  Indians  retain  their  barbarous  condition, 
the  Americans  take  no  part  in  their  affairs;  they  treat  them  as  in- 
d^>endent  nations,  and  do  not  (lossess  themselves  of  their  hunting 
grounds  without  a  treaty  of  purchase:  and  if  an  Indian  nation 
happens  to  be  so  encroached  upon  as  to  be  unable  to  subsist  upon 
its  territory,  they  afford  it  brotherly  assistance  in  transporting  it  to 
a  grave  sulTicienlly  remote  from  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race  by 
those  unparalleled  atrocities  which  brand  them  with  indeUble 
shame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
r^hts;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
this  twofold  purpose  with  singular  felicity;  tranquilly,  legally, 
pbilanthropically,  without  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
single  great  principle  of  morality  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.f     tt 

•  Thr  honour  of  ibii  fisull  ii,  howcrfr,  by  no  mcuia  due  lo  the  Spsniard*.  If  ih* 
lodian  inbp)  hud  aoi  b«rn  lilltii  of  ihc  giauad  si  Die  lime  of  Ihc  arrirnlorUie  Euro- 

f  8ft  sinonK  oihrr  documcnlB,  llic  rrpori  made  by  Mc.  BrtE  in  ihf  name  of  Ih« 
eanniiitee  nn  lodiiui  affairs,  Ft'b.  tMi,  ifSO,  in  which  u  »  moci  logicaliv  ntablishtd 
■nd  mo^l  learapdly  proved,  that  "Ibe  fundaincalBl  pnociple,  ttiat  the  lodiaiH  bad  no 
litfat  by  virtue  of  Ibetr  aucieal  posaesiion  eiihrr  of  will  oi  goTcrtigniy,  hai  neier  l>««a 
■bwdonrd  either  eipreuly  or  by  iaipliolion." 


ii  impoMiUe  to  degtroj  men  with  more  respect  far  the  kws  of  l»» 
maintj. 


OTUATION  OP  THE  BLACK  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  DAM* 
OEBS  WITH  WHICH  ITS  PRESENCE  THREATENS  THE  WHITES. 

Why  it  ia  more  difficult  to  abolish  SlaT^ry,  and  to  efface  all  Vestiges  of  it  among  the 
Moderns,  thu  it  was  among  the  Ancients. — In  the  United  States  the  prejudices  of 
the  Whites  against  the  Blacks  seem  to  increaste  in  Proportion  as  SlaTery  is  abolish* 
cd^— Sitintioa  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. — Why  the 
Americans  abolish  Slavery. — Serritude,  which  debases  the  Slave,  eiiipo?erishes  the 
Master.—Contrast  between  the  left  and  the  right  Bank  of  the  Ohio.— To  what  at^ 
tiibitable. — ^The  black  Race,  as  well  as  SlsTery,  recedes  toward  the  Soothw— B» 
planatioo  of  this  Fact. — Difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Soath.F— Dangers  to  come. — General  Anxiety.— Foundation  of  a  black  Colony  fa 
Africaw--Why  the  Americans  of  the  South  increase  the  Hardships  of  Slavery,  while 
they  are  distressed  at  its  Continoance. 

The  Indians  will  perish  in  the  same  isolated  condition  in  which 
they  have  lived ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  negroes  is  in  some  measure 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Europeans.  These  two  races  are  at-, 
tached  to  each  other  without  intermingling ;  and  they  are  alike  un- 
able entirely  to  separate  or  to  combine.  The  most  formidable  of 
all  the  ills  which  threaten  the  future  existence  of  the  United  States, 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  black  population  upon  its  territory ; 
and  in  contemplating  the  causes  of  the  present  embarrassments  or 
of  the  future  dangers  of  the  United  States,  the  observer  is  invariably 
led  to  co/isider  this  as  a  primary  fact. 

The  permanent  evils  to  which  mankind  is  subjected  are  usually 
produced  by  the  vehement  or  the  increasing  efforts  of  men ;  but 
there  is  one  calamity  which  penetrated  furtively  into  the  world,  and 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  ordinary  abuses 
of  power :  it  originated  with  an  individual  whose  name  history  has 

In  perusing  this  report,  which  is  cTidently  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  one  is  aston- 
ished at  the  facility  with  which  the  author  gets  rid  of  all  arguments  founded  npoa 
ipeeoB  and  oatnial  right,  which  he  designates  as  abstract  and  theoretical  principles. 
The  more  I  contemplate  the  difference  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  man  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  jvstice,  the  more  I  obsenre  Uiat  the  former  contests  the 
iastioe  of  those  rights,  which  the  latter  simply  nolates. 
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not  preserveii ;  It  was  wafted  like  some  accursed  germe  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  it  afterward  nurtured  itself,  grew  wilhout  effort, 
and  spreads  naturally  with  Ihe  society  to  which  it  belongs.  I  need 
scarcely  adii  that  this  calamity  is  slavery,  Christianity  suppressed 
slavery,  but  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century  re-esl  a  Wished 
it-  -as  an  exception,  indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  restricted 
to  one  of  the  races  of  mankind  ;  but  the  wound  thus  inflicted  upon 
humanity,  though  less  extensive,  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
far  more  difficult  of  cure. 

It  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  slavery 
itself,  and  its  consequences.  The  immediate  evils  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slavery  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  antiquity  as  they 
are  among  the  moderns  ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  evils  were 
different.  The  slave,  among  the  ancients,  belonged  to  Ihe  same 
race  as  his  master,  and  he  was  ol^en  the  s<iperior  of  the  two  in  edu- 
cation' and  instruction.  Freedom  was  the  only  distincrinn  between 
them ;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred,  they  were  easily  con- 
founded together.  The  ancients,  then,  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
avoiding  slavery  and  its  evil  consequences,  which  was  that  of  affran- 
chisement ;  and  they  succeeded  as  soon  as  they  adopted  this  meas- 
ure generally.  Not  but,  in  ancient  states,  the  vestiges  of  servitude 
subsisted  for  some  time  after  servitude  itself  was  abolished.  There 
is  a  natural  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whomsoever 
has  been  their  inferior,  long  after  he  is  become  their  equal;  and 
the  real  inequality  which  is  produced  by  fortune  or  by  law,  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  an  imaginary  inequality  which  is  implanted  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  this  secondary  conse- 
quence of  slavery  was  limited  to  a  certain  term  among  the  an- 
cients; for  the  freedman  bore  so  entire  a  resemblance  to  those 
born  free,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from 
among  them. 

The  greatest  diffinilty  in  antiquity  was  that  of  altering  the  law; 
among  the  moderns  it  is  that  of  altering  the  manners;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  real  obstacles  begin  where  those  of  the 
ancients  left  off.    This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that,  among 

•  It  ia  well  kncntn  tliil  neveral  of  the  moat  iliilinguulwd  aulhoti  of  nnliqait]',  uid 
■mong  Ihem  ^Einp  aod  Terence,  vere  or  hsd  b*tn  alive*.    Slates  were  nol  aJviya 
ns,  and  Ihe  cluiace*  of  vor  reduced  bqhlr  arilited  mat 
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the  moderns,  the  abstract  and  transient  fact  of  slavery  is  fatally 
united  to  the  physical  and  |>ermaneut  fact  of  colour.  The  tradition 
of  slavery  dishonours  the  race,  and  ;the  peculiarity  of  the  race  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  slavery.  No  African  has  ever  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World ;  whence  it  must  be  in 
ferred,  that  all  the  blacks  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  hemi- 
sphere are  either  slaves  or  freedmen.  Thus  the  negro  transmits  the 
eternal  mark  of  his  ignominy  to  all  his  descendants ;  and  although 
the  law  may  abolish  slavery,  God  alone  can  obliterate  the  traces 
of  its  existence. 

The  modem  slave  differs  from  his  master  not  only  in  his  condi- 
tion, but  in  his  origin.  You  may  set  the  negro  free,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  otherwise  than  an  alien  to  the  European.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  we  scarcely  acknowledge  the  common  features  of  mankind 
in  this  child  of  debasement  whom  slavery  has  brought  among  us. 
lEs  physiognomy  is  to  our  eyes  hideous,  his  understanding  weak, 
his  tastes  low ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
being  intermediate  between  man  and  the  brutes.*  The  moderns, 
then,  after  they  have  abolished  slavery,  have  three  prejudices  to 
contend  against,  which  are  less  easy  to  attack,  and  far  less  easy  to 
conquer,  than  the  mere  fact  of  servitude :  the  prejudice  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  prejudice  of  the  race,  and  the  prejudice  of  colour. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
among  men  like  ourselves  by  nature,  and  equal  to  ourselves  by  law-, 
to  conceive  the  irreconcilable  differences  which  separate  the  negro 
from  the  European  in  America.  But  we  may  derive  some  faint 
notion  of  them  from  analogy.  France  was  formerly  a  country  in 
which  numerous  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  that  had  been  created 
by  the  legislation.  Nothing  can  be  more  fictitious  than  a  purely 
legal  inferiority;  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  mankind 
than  these  permanent  divisions  which  had  been  established  between 
beings  evidently  similar.  Nevertheless  these  divisions  subsisted  for 
ages ;  they  still  subsist  in  many  places;  and  on  all  sides  they  have 
left  imaginary  vestiges,  which  time  alone  can  efface.  If  it  be  so 
difficult  to  root  out  an  inequality  which  solely  originates  in  the  law, 
how  are  those  distinctions  to  be  destroyed  which  seem  to  be  found- 

*  To  induce  the  whites  to  abandon  the  opinion  they  hare  conceired  of  the  mora 
and  intellectoal  inieriority  of  their  former  slaves,  the  negroes  must  change ;  bnt  a. 
long  as  this  opinion  subsists,  to  change  '*%  impossible. 


ed  upon  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  herself?  \Mien  I  rfinember 
the  extreme  dtfficiiliy  with  which  aristocratic  bodies,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  are  commingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people  j 
and  the  exceeding  care  which  they  take  to  preserve  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  their  caste  inviolate,  I  despair  of  seeing  an  aristoc- 
racy disappear  which  is  founded  upon  visible  and  indelible  signs. 
Those  who  hope  that  ihe  Europeans  will  ever  mix  with  the  ne- 
groes, appear  to  me  to  delude  themselves ;  and  I  am  not  led  to  any 
such  conclusion  by  my  own  reason,  or  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Hitherto,  wherever  the  whites  have  beea  the  most  powerful,  ibof 
have  maintained  the  blacks  in  a  subordinate  or  a  servile  pontioa; 
wherever  the  negroes  have  been  strongest,  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites ;  such  has  been  die  only  course  of  events  which  has  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  races. 

I  see  that  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  (^  the  United  Statas 
at  the  present  day,  the  legal  barrier  which  separated  the  two  raoet 
ii  tending  to  fall  away,  but  not  that  which  exists  ut  the  manners  vf 
Ae  country;  slaveiy  recedes,  but  the  prejudice  to  which' it  hn 
fpvm  Ixrth  remains  stationary.  Whosoever  baa  inhabited  tbfe 
United  States,  must  have  perceived,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Us- 
ion  in  which  the  negroes  are  no  longer  slaves,  they  have  in  n(V 
wise  drawn  nearer  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  pr^udice 
of  the  race  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  states  which  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  than  in  those  where  it  still  exists ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
so  intolerant  as  in  those  states  where  servitude  has  never  been 
known. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  marriages  may  be  Ie> 
gaily  contracted  between  negroes  and  whites,  but  public  opinion 
would  stigmatize  a  man  who  should  connect  himself  with  a  n^reSB 
as  infamous,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  union.  The  electoral  franchise  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  negroes  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  been 
abolished ;  hut  if  they  come  forward  to  vote,  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. If  oppressed,  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law,  but  they  will 
find  none  but  whites  among  their  judges ;  and  although  they  may 
l^;ally  serve  as  jurors,  prejudice  repulses  them  from  that  office 
The  same  schools  do  not  receive  the  child  of  the  black  and  of  the 
European.    Id  the  theatres,  gold  cannot  procure  a  seat  for  the  ser- 
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vJle  race  beade  their  fcMrmer  masters;  in  the  hospitals  they  Ue 
apart ;  and  although  they  are  allowed  to  invoke  the  same  Divinity 
as  the  whites,  it  must  be  at  a  different  altar,  and  in  their  own 
churches  with  their  own  clergy.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  not  closed 
against  these  unhappy  beings ;  but  their  inferiority  is  continued  to 
the  very  confines  of  the  other  world .  When  the  negro  is  defunct, 
his  bones  are  cast  aside,  and  the  distinction  of  condition  prevails 
even  in  the  equality  of  death.  The  negro  is  free,  but  he  can  share 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labour,  nor  the  afflic- 
tions, nor  the  tomb  of  him  whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to  be; 
and  he  cannot  meet  him  upon  fair  terms  in  life  or  in  death. 

In  the  south,  where  slavery  still  exists,  the  negroes  are  less  care- 
fully kept  apart ;  they  sometimes  share  the  labour  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  whites ;  the  whites  consent  to  intermix  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  although  the  legislation  treats  them  more 
harshly,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  tolerant  and  compassion- 
ate. In  the  south  the  master  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  slave  to  his 
own  standing,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  moment  reduce 
him  to  the  dust  at  pleasure.  In  the  north,  the  white  no  longer 
distinctly  perceives  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  the  de- 
graded race,  and  he  shuns  the  negro  with  the  more  pertinacity, 
because  he  fears  lest  they  should  some  day  be  confounded  together. 

Among  the  Americans  of  the  south,  nature  sometimes  reasserts 
her  rights,  and  restores  a  transient  equality  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites ;  but  in  the  north,  pride  restrains  the  most  imperi- 
ous of  human  passions.  The  American  of  the  northern  states  would 
perhaps  allow  the  negress  to  share  his  licentious  pleasures,  if  the 
laws  of  his  country  did  not  declare  that  she  may  aspire  to  be  the 
legitimate  partner  of  his  bed ;  but  he  recoils  with  horror  from  her 
who  might  become  his  wife 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  i-epels 
the  negroes  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  are  emancipa- 
ted, and  inequality  is  sanctioned  by  the  manners  while  it  is  effaced 
jfrom  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States,  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slave- 
ry in  the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south, 
and  why  they  aggravate  its  hardships  there  ?  The  answer  is  easily 
given.     It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  negroes,  but  for  that  of  the 
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wbiflt^  Hiat  liieasiireB  are  liftea  to  abriirii>  slavery  m  the  Uniied 
mnad:    •  ■  "''''  •  '  '^''" 

*'  The  first  negroes  were  taqported  into  Virginia  about  the  jeir 
103L*  In  America,  therefore,  as  wdl  as  in  the  rest  of  the  globe^ 
slavery  originated  in  the  south.  Thence  it  ^ead  from  one  sctUfr* 
meUt  to  another ;  but  the  number  of  slaves  diininiriied  towaid  tfie 
northern  states,  and  the  negro  pqinlation  was  always  very  limited 
hi  New  England.! 

A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  coIo* 
Hies,  when  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  struck  by. the  extrtt^ 
ordinary  fact,  that  the  provinces  which  were  comparatively  desti- 
tute of  slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  prosperity, 
more  rabidly  than  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
negroes.  In  the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  or  by  hired  labourers ;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  furnished  with  hands  for  which  they  paid  no  wages ;  yet, 
although  labour  and  expense  were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  with 
economy  on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  system.  This  consequence  seemed  to  be  the  more 
difficult  to  explain,  since  the  settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same 
European  race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  stiades  of  difference  were  extremely  slight. 

Time,  however,  continued  to  advance ;  and  the  Anglo-Americans, 
spreading  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  solitudes  of  the  west ;  they  met  with  a  new  soil 
and  an  unwonted  climate ;  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them  were 
of  the  most  various  character ;  their  races  intermingled,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  went  up  toward  the  north,  those  of  the  north 
descended  to  the  south ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  causes,  the 

*■  See  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia.  See  also  in  Jefierson's  Memoirs  some  can- 
ons detaiU  concerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Virginia,  and  the  first  act  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  them  in  1778. 

t  The  number  of  slaves  was  less  considerable  in  the  north,  but  the  advantages 
resulting  from  slavery  were  not  more  contested  there  than  in  the  south.  In  1740,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  declared  that  the  direct  importation  of  slaves  ooght 
to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  smuggling  severely  punished,  in  order  niot 
to  discourage  the  fair  trader.  (Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S06.)  Curious  re- 
searches, by  Belknap,  upon  slavery  in  New  England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Collection  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  193.  It  appears  that  negroes  were  introduced 
there  in  1630,  but  that  the  legislation  and  manners  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
Slavery  from  the  first ;  see  also,  in  the  same  work,  the  manner  in  which  public opiniot 
tnd  afterward  the  law^  finally  put  an  end  to  slarery. 
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•ame  remit  recnrred  at  erery  step ;  and  in  geneni,  fiie  colonies  in 
iriiich  there  were  no  slaves  became  more  populous  and  more  rid 
tiian  those  in  which  slarery  flonrisbed.  The  mme  progress  was 
made,  the  more  was  it  shown  that  slaveiy,  which  is  so  cruel  to  the 
slave,  is  prejniiicial  to  the  master. 

But  this  truth  was  most  satisfactorily  itemonstraled  when  civiliza- 
tion reached  the  banlts  of  the  Ohio.  The  stream  which  the  Indians 
had  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river,  waten 
one  of  the  most  mapnlficent  Talleys  which  have  ever  been  made 
the  abode  of  man.  t'ndulating  lands  extend  upon  both  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  whose  soil  aifords  inexhaustible  treasures  to  the  labourer; 
oo  either  bank  the  air  is  wholesome  and  the  climate  mild;- and 
each  of  them  forms  the  extreme  frontier  of  a  vast  state :  t^at  which 
follows  the  numerous  windings  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  left  Is  called 
Kentucky ;  that  upon  the  right  bears  the  name  of  the  river.  Th^e 
two  states  only  differ  in  a  single  respect;  Kentucky  has  admitted 
slavery,  but  the  state  of  Ohio  has  prohibited  the  existence  of  slaves 
within  its  borders.* 

Thus  the  traveller  who  floats  down  the  current  of  the  Ohio,  to 
the  spot  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Rfississippi,  may  be  said  to 
sail  between  liberty  and  servitude ;  and  a  transient  inspection  of 
the  surrounding  objects  will  convince  him  which  of  the  two  is  most 
favourable  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  the  population  is  rare ;  from 
time  to  time  one  descries  a  troop  of  slaves  loitering  in  the  half- 
desert  fields ;  the  primeval  forest  recure  at  every  turn ;  society 
seems  to  be  asleep,  man  to  be  idle,  and  nature  alone  offers  a  scene 
of  activity  and  of  life. 

From  the  right  bank,  on  the  contrary,  a  confused  hum  is  heaid, 
which  proclaims  the  presence  of  industry ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  abundant  harvests ;  the  elegance  of  the  dwellings  announces 
the  taste  and  activity  of  the  labourer ;  and  man  appears  to  be  b 
the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  and  contentment  which  are  the  re- 
ward of  labour.f 

•  Nol  aotf  ii  (IsTcrjr  prohibilm)  in  Ohio,  but  no  fre*  negroe*  are  allamd  is  caM 
the  ifrnlDry  of  Ihat  ilale,  or  lo  hold  propfrly  ia  il.     See  iLe  staiuics  c.f  Olio. 

t  The  ncliiily  of  Ohio  b  not  confined  to  Jndividuuls,  bui  llic  uniltrlttliii.gs  of  tht 
■Ute  in  lorprismglj  ^resl :  ■  cnnsl  hu  beco  rjuhlJshed  t.r.t»ci.n  l.oti'  Uric  and  the 
Ohk>,  hj  means  of  which  Ihe  ralley  of  ihe  Mi.~i.>[|,[,l  cciinmiiiiicaipt  »iih  the  rinr 
of  Ihe  north,  nnd  ihe  European  mmrao.lit,.--  «iili  .nrr.P.n  New  Vnrk,  miY  be  ft* 
warded  bj  viler  to  Hew  Orlnus  ■crwa  fire  hundred  league*  of  conlinent. 


The  slate  of  Kenliicky  was  founded  in  1775,  the  state  of  Ohio 
onlj  twelve  years  later;  but  twelve  years  are  more  in  America 
than  half  a  century  in  Europe,  and,  at  (he  present  day,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  exceeds  that  of  Kentucky  by  260,000  souls.*  These 
opposite  consequetjces  of  slavery  and  freedom  may  readily  be 
UHdeivtood  ;  and  ihey  suflice  to  explain  many  of  (he  differi^nces 
which  we  remark  between  the  civihzation  of  antiquity  and  liiat  of 
our  own  time. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  slavery,  upon  the  right  bank  it  is  identilieii  with  that  of 
prosperity  and  improvement;  on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded, on  the 
other  it  is  honoured ;  on  the  former  territory  no  while  labourers  can 
be  found,  for  they  would  be  afraid  of  assimilating  themselves  to 
the  negroes ;  on  the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population 
extends  its  activity  and  its  intelligence  to  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  men  whose  task  il  is  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of 
Kentucky  are  ignorant  and  lukewarm ;  while  those  who  are  active 
and  enlightened  either  do  nothing,  or  pass  over  into  the  state  of 
Ohio,  where  they  may  work  without  dishonour. 

It  is  true  that  in  Kentucky  the  pliuiters  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  to  the  slaves  whom  they  employ ;  but  they  derive  small 
profits  from  their  labour,  while  the  wages  paid  to  free  workmen 
would  be  returned  with  interest  in  the  value  of  their  services. 
The  free  workman  is  paid,  but  he  does  his  work  quicker  than  the 
slave ;  and  rapidity  of  execution  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
economy.  The  white  sells  his  services,  but  they  are  only  purchased 
St  the  times  at  which  they  may  be  useful ;  the  black  can  claim  no 
remuneration  for  his  toil,  but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
perpetual ;  he  must  he  supported  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  in  his  profitless  infancy  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  youth.  Payment  must  equally  be  made  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  either  class  of  men;  the  free  workman 
receives  his  wages  in  money;  the  slave  in  education,  in  food,  in  care, 
and  in'  clothing.  The  money  which  a  master  spends  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  slaves,  goes  gradually  and  in  detail,  so  that  it  11 
scarcely  perceived ;  the  salary  of  the  free  workman  is  paid  in  a 

•  TtH'  cisrt  niunberi  giTcn  by  Ibe  ceosu>  of  IS%  »cr«  ■  K«i*.k<it  fiS^SMj  Dlua, 
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roond  nun,  which  appears  ovitj  to  enrich  (he  individual  who  re* 
oeiveBit;  but  in  the  end  the  slave  has  cost  mcMre  than  the  fret 
servant,  and  his  labour  is  less  productive  * 

The  influence  of  slavery  extends  still  farther ;  it  affects  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  master,  and  imparts  a  peculiar  tendency  to  Us  ideas 
and  his  tastes.  Upon  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  enterprising  and  energetic ;  but  this  vigour  is 
very  differently  exerdsed  in  the  two  states.  The  white  inhabitant 
of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  own  exertions,  regards 
temporal  prosperity  as  the  principal  aim  of  his  existence ;  and  as 
the  country  which  he  occupies  presents  inexhaustible  resources  to 
his  industry,  and  ever-varying  lures  to  his  activity,  his  acquisitive 
ardour  surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  cupidity :  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  of  wealth,  and  he  boldly  enters  upon  every 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him ;  he  becomes  a  sailor,  pioneer,  an 
artisan,  or  a  labourer,  with  the  same  indifference,  and  he  supports,  vritfa 
equal  constancy,  the  fatigues  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  these 
various  profes^ons ;  the  resources  of  his  intelligence  are  astonish- 
mg,  and  his  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  amounts  to  a  species  of 
heroism. 

But  the  Kentuckian  scorns  not  only  labour,  but  all  the  underta- 
kings which  labour  promotes ;  as  he  lives  in  an  idle  independence, 
his  tastes  are  those  of  an  idle  man ;  money  loses  a  portion  of  its 
value  in  his  eyes ;  he  covets  wealth  much  less  than  pleasure  and 
excitement ;  and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to  gain, 
turns  with  him  to  a  pas^onate  love  of  field  sports  and  military  ex- 
ercises ;  he  delights  in  violent  bodily  exertion,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  use  of  arms,  and  is  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  expose 


*  Independently  of  Uiese  cmnses  which,  whererer  free  workmen  abound,  render 
their  labonr  more  prodactiTe  and  more  economical  than  that  of  slaves,  another  canse 
may  be  pointed  oat  which  is  pecnliar  to  the  United  States ;  the  sugar>cane  has  hitb* 
crto  been  caitivated  with  success  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  tlM 
month  of  that  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Louisiana  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar* 
cane  is  exceedingly  lucrative ;  nowhere  does  a  labourer  earn  so  much  by  his  work : 
and,  as  there  ia  always  a  certain  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  the  price  of  slaves  is  very  high  in  Louisiana.  But  Louisiana  ia  one  ol 
the  confederate  sutes,  and  slaves  may  be  carried  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Unioa ; 
the  price  given  for  slavea  in  New  Orleans  consequently  raises  the  value  of  slaves  m 
■U  the  other  markets.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  countnes  where  tht 
land  is  less  productive,  the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  still  Tery  considerable,  which  girai 
■I  additioiial  advantage,  to  the  competition  of  free  labour. 
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his  life  in  single  combat.  Thus  slai-ery  not  bnly  prevents  the  uhitd 
from  becoming  opulent,  but  even  from  desiring  to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  producing  opposite  ef- 
fects for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  they  have  established  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  cnmnieicial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  those 
of  the  north.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  only  the  norlhwn  states 
which  are  in  possession  of  shipping,  manufactures,  railroadsj  and 
canals.  This  difference  is  perceptible  not  only  in  comparing  Ihe 
north  with  the  south,  but  in  comparing  the  several  southern  slates. 
Almost  all  the  individuals  who  carry  on  commercial  operations,  or 
who  endeavour  to  turn  slave-labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the  north.  The  natives 
of  the  northern  states  are  constantly  spreading  over  that  portion  of 
the  American  territory,  where  ihey  have  less  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion ;  they  discover  resources  there,  which  escaped  Ihe  notice  of 
the  inhabitants:  and,  as  they  comply  with  a  system  which  they  do 
not  approve,  they  succeed  in  turning  it  lo  better  advantage  than 
those  who  first  founded,  and  who  still  maintain  it. 

Were  I  inclined  to  continue  this  parallel,  I  could  easily  prove 
that  almost  all  the  dilferences,  which  may  be  remarked  between 
the  characters  of  the  Americans  in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern 
States,  have  originated  in  slavery  ;  but  this  would  divert  me  from 
my  subject,  and  my  present  intention  is  not  to  point  out  all  the 
consequences  of  servitude,  but  those  effects  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  which  have  admitted  it. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  production  of  wealth  must 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known  in  antiquity,  as  slaveiy  then  ob- 
tained throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  nations  which  were 
unacquainted  with  it  were  barbarous.  And  indeed  Christian'it} 
only  abolished  slavery  by  advocating  the  claims  of  the  stave  ;  a* 
the  present  time  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  master ;  and, 
upon  this  point,  interest  is  reconciled  with  morality. 

As  these  truths  became  apparent  in  the  United  States,  slavery 
receded  before  the  progress  of  experience.  Servitude  had  begun 
in  the  south,  and  had  thence  spread  toward  the  north ;  but  it  now 
retires  again.  Freedom,  which  started  from  the  north,  now  de- 
scends uninterruptedly  toward  the  south.  Among  the  great  states, 
Pennsykania  now  constitutes  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  to  the 
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north ;  but  even  withm  those  limits  the  slave-system  is  shaken ; 
MarylaDd,  which  is  immediately  below  Pennsylvania,  is  preparing 
for  its  abolition ;  and  Virginia,  which  comes  next  to  Maryland,  is 
already  discussing  its  utility  and  its  dangers.* 

No  great  change  takes  place  in  human  institutions,  without  in- 
volving among  its  causes  the  law  of  inheritance.  When  the  law 
of  primogeniture  obtained  in  the  south,  each  family  was  representtd 
by  a  wealthy  individual,  who  was  neither  compelled  nor  induced  to 
labour  ;  and  he  was  surrounded,  as  by  parasitic  plants,  by  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  then  excluded  by  law  from 
sharing  the  common  inheritance,  and  who  led  the  same  kind  of  life 
as  himself.  The  very  same  thing  then  occurred  in  all  the  families 
of  the  south  that  still  happens  in  the  wealthy  families  of  some 
countries  in  Europe,  namely,  that  the  younger  sons  remain  in  the 
same  state  of  idleness  as  their  elder  brother,  without  being  as  rich 
as  he  is.  This  identical  result  seems  to  be  produced  in  Europe  and 
in  America  by  wholly  analogous  causes.  In  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  race  of  whiles  formed  an  aristocratic  body,  which 
was  headed  by  a  certain  number  of  privileged  individuals,  whose 
wealth  was  permanent,  and  whose  leisure  was  hereditary.  These 
leaders  of  the  American  nobility  kept  alive  the  traditional  prejudices 
of  the  white  race  in  the  body  of  which  they  were  the  representatives, 
and  maintained  the  honour  of  inactive  life.  This  aristocracy  con- 
tained many  who  were  poor,  but  none  who  would  work  ;  its  mem- 
bers preferred  want  to  labour ;  consequently  no  competition  was 
set  on  foot  against  negro  labourers  and  slaves,  and  whatever  opin- 
ion might  be  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  their  efforts,  it  was 
indispensable  to  employ  them,  since  there  was  no  one  else  to  work 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  primogeniture  abolished  than  fortunes 
began  to  diminish,  and  all  the  families  of  the  country  were  simul- 
taneously reduced  to  a  state  in  which  labour  became  necessary  to 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence  :  several  of  them  have  since  en- 

•  A  peculiar  re&sua  conlribules  lo  detach  ihe  iwo  last-mentioned  states  from  th« 
cause  of  slavery.  The  former  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  Union  was  principally  de- 
rived from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  This  cultivation  is  specially  carried  on  by 
slaves ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  market-price  of  tobacco  has  diminishedi 
while  the  value  of  the  slaves  remains  the  same.  Thus  the  ratio  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  value  of  the  produce  is  changed.  The  native<i  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  therefore  more  disposed  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  to  giv« 
up  slave  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  <  r  to  give  up  slavery  and  tobacco  at  tfie 
lame  time 
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tirely  disnppeare*! ;  and  all  of  Ihem  learned  to  Inok  forward  to  the 
time  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  provide  for 
bis  own  wants.  Wealthy  ittdividualK  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but 
they  no  longer  constitute  a  compact  and  hereditary  body,  nor  have 
they  been  able  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  could  per 
severe,  and  which  they  could  infuse  into  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
prejudice  which  stigmatized  labour  was  in  the  first  place  abandoned 
hy  common  consent;  the  number  of  needy  men  was  increased,  and 
the  needy  were  allowed  to  gain  a  lalxirious  subsistence  without 
blushing  for  their  exertions.  Thus  one  of  the  most  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  partible  quality  of  estates  has  been  to  create  a 
class  of  free  labourers.  As  soon  as  a  competition  was  set  on  foo; 
between  the  free  labourer  and  the  slave,  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
became  manifest,  and  slaverj-  was  attacked  in  its  fundamenal  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  the  interest  of  the  master. 

As  slavery  recedes,  the  black  population  follows  its  retrograde 
course,  and  returns  with  it  to  those  tropical  regions  from  which  it 
originally  came.  Howerer  singular  this  fact  may  at  first  appear  to 
be,  it  may  readily  be  explained.  Although  the  Americans  abolish  the 
principle  of  slavery,  they  do  not  set  their  slaves  free.  To  illustrate 
this  remark  !  wilt  quote  the  example  of  the  stale  of  New  York. 
Id  17S8,  ihe  state  of  New  York  prohibited  the  sale  of  staves  within 
its  Umits  ;  which  was  an  indirect  method  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tioQof  blacks.  Thenceforward  the  number  of  negroes  could  only 
increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
But  eight  years  later  a  more  decisive  measure  was  taken,  and  il 
was  enacted  that  all  children  born  of  slave  parents  after  the  4th  ot 
July,  1799,  should  be  free.  No  increase  could  then  take  place,  and 
although  slaves  still  existed,  slavery  might  be  said  to  be  abolished. 

From  the  time  at  which  a  northern  state  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  no  slaves  were  brought  from  thesoulh  to  be  sold  in 
its  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  sale  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
b  that  state,  an  owner  was  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  his  slave 
(who  thus  became  a  burdensome  possession)  otherwise  than  by 
transporting  him  to  the  south.  But  when  a  northern  state  declared 
that  the  son  of  the  slave  should  be  bom  free,  the  slave  lost  a  lai^e 
portion  of  his  market  value;  since  his  posterity  was  no  longer  in- 
cluded in  the  bargain,  and  the  owner  had  then  a  strong  interest  Id 
transporting  him  to    the  south.     Thus  the  same  law  prevents  the 
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slaves  of  the  south  from  coming  to  the  nordiern  states,  and  drives 
those  of  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  want  of  free  hands  is  felt  in  a  state  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  slaves  decreases.  But  in  proportion  as  labour  is  per- 
formed by  free  hands,  slave-labour  becomes  less  productive ;  and 
the  slave  is  then  a  useless  or  an  onerous  possession,  whom  it  is  im- 
portant to  export  to  those  southern  states  where  the  same  compe- 
tition is  not  to  be  feared.  Thus  the  abolition  of  slavery  does  not 
set  the  slave  free,  but  it  merely  transfers  him  from  one  master  to 
another,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  emancipated  negroes,  and  those  born  aAer  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  do  npt,  indeed,  migrate  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  but 
their  situation  with  regard  to  the  Europeans  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  aborigines  of  America  ;  they  remain  half  civilized,  and  de- 
prived of  their  rights  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  is  far 
superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge  ;  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  the  laws  *  and  the  intolerance  of  the  people. 
On  some  accounts  they  are  still  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  Indians, 
since  they  are  haunted  by  the  reminiscence  of  slavery,  and  they  can- 
not claim  possession  of  a  single  portion  of  the  soil :  many  of  them 
perish  miserably,!  and  the  rest  congregate  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  perform  the  meanest  offices,  and  lead  a  wretched  and 
precarious  existence. 

But  even  if  the  number  of  negroes  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  when  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  the  number  oi 
whites  augments  with  twofold  rapidity  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  blacks  would  soon  be,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
population. 

A  district  which  is  cultivated  by  slaves  is  in  general  more  scantily 
peopled  than  a  district  cultivated  by  free  labour :  moreover,  Amer- 
ica is  still  a  new  country,  and  a  state  is  therefore  not  half  peopled 

*  Ti.^  states  io  which  slayerj  is  abolished  usually  do  what  they  can  to  render  their 
territory  disagreeable  to  the  negroes  as  a  place  of  residence  ^  and  as  a  kind  of  emnla* 
tion  exists  between  the  different  states  in  this  respect,  the  unhappy  blacks  can  only 
choose  the  least  of  the  evils  which  beset  them. 

t  There  is  a  very  great  difierence  between  the  mortality  of  the  blacks  and  of  the 
whites  in  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  abolished  ;  from  1820  to  1831  only  one  out  of 
forty-two  individuals  of  the  white  population  died  In  Philadelphia ;  but  one  negro  out 
of  twenty-one  individuals  of  the  black  population  died  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
mortality  is  by  no  means  so  great  among  the  negroes  who  are  still  slaves.  (See  Em 
merson's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  28.) 
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At  the  time  when  it  abolishes  slavery.  No  sooner  is  an  end  put  to 
slavery,  than  the  want  of  free  labour  is  felt,  and  a  crowd  of  enter- 
prising adventurers  immediately  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  hasten  to  profit  by  the  fresh  resources  which  are  then  opened 
to  industry.  The  soil  is  soon  divided  among  ihem,  and  a  family  of 
white  settlers  takes  possession  of  each  tract  of  country.  Beside 
which,  European  emigration  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  free 
states  ;  for  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  ease  and  happiness,  if  he  were  to  land  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  stigmatized  aa  degrading  1 

Thus  the  white  population  grows  by  its  natural  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants ;  while  the 
black  population  rec^ves  no  emigrants,  and  is  upon  its  decline. 
The  proportion  which  existed  between  the  two  races  is  soon  in- 
rerted.  The  negroes  constitute  a  scao^  remnant,  a  poor  tribe  of 
vagrants,  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  people  in  Mi  ' 
posecoBon  of  the  land ;  and  the  presence  of  the  blacks  is  only 
marked  by  the  injustice  and  the  hard^ipi  of  which  they  are  Hx 
unhappy  Tictims. 

In  several  of  the  western  states  the  negro  race  never  made  its 
appearance ;  and  in  all  the  northern  states  it  b  rapidly  declining. 
Th<u  the  great  question  of  its  future  condition  is  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  where  it  becomes  less  formidable,  though  not  more 
eas)- of  solution. 

The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  to  abolish  slavery  with  advantage:  and  this  arises  from 
several  physical  causes,  which  it  is  important  to  point  out. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  climate :  it  is  well  known  that  in 
proportion  as  Europeans  approach  the  tropics,  they  suffer  more 
from  labour.  Many  of  the  Americans  even  assert,  that  within  a 
certain  latitude  the  exertions  which  a  negro  can  make  without 
danger  are  fatal  to  tbem  ;*  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  opinion, 
which  is  80  favourable  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  south- 


■  Tku  ii  Irat  of  tin  apou  in  which  nut  ib  cnlliialcd :  ricfrgroimda,  which  an  4iii- 
Tholuome  in  >11  caunlriea,  in  pBrlicalifl)>  dugeroui  in  ihoM  rtgiont  which  tit  es> 
PMmI  10  tbt  beun*  of  ■  tropical  sun.  Emnpcuu  woald  nol  find  il  auy  to  caltint* 
Ik*  ■oil  in  ihat  pari  of  iha  New  World  If  it  omu  nse«Huily  be  mad*  la  pcodac*  ma ) 
Ml  maj  ihBT  not  nilMltl  wilhoul  rice-gToniut>  t 
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em  regions,  is  confirmed  bj  experience.  Hie  soofhem  parts  of  tte 
Union  are  not  hotter  than  the  south  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  ;*  and  if 
may  be  adced  why  the  European  cannot  work  as  well  there  as  in 
the  two  latter  coontries.  If  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain  without  causing  the  destruction  of  the  masters,  wfa^ 
should  not  the  same  tlung  take  place  in  the  Union  ?  I  cannot  be> 
lieve  that  Nature  has  prohibited  the  Europeans  in  Oeorgia  and  die 
Hondas,  under  pain  of  death,  from  raising  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  scil ;  but  their  labour  would  unquestionably  be  more  iric* 
some  and  less  productivef  to  them  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England.  As  the  free  workman  thus  loses  a  portion  of  his  superi- 
ority over  the  dave  in  the  southern  states,  there  are  fewer  induce- 
ments to  abolish  slavery. 

All  die  plants  of  Europe  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union ; 
die  south  has  special  productions  of  its  own.  It  has  been  observed 
dmt  slave  labour  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  cultivating  com. 
The  farmer  of  corn-land  in  a  country  where  slavery  is  unknown, 
habitually  retains  a  small  number  of  labourers  in  bis  service,  and 
at  seed-time  and  harvest  he  hires  several  additional  hands,  who  only 
live  at  his  cost  for  a  short  period.  But  the  agriculturist  in  a  slave 
state  is  obliged,  to  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves  the  whole  year 
round,  in  order  to  sow  his  fields  and  to  gather  in  his  crops,  although 
Uieir  services  are  only  required  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  slaves  are 
unable  to  wait  till  they  are  hired,  and  to  subsist  by  their  own  la- 
bour in  the  meantime  like  free  labourers ;  in  order  to  have  their 
lervices,  they  must  be  bought.  Slavery,  independently  of  its  gen- 
eral disadvantages,  is  therefore  still  more  inapplicable  to  countries 
in  vrhich  com  is  cultivated  than  to  those  which  produce  crops  of  a 
<fifferent  kind 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  and  especially  of  the  sugar- 
cane, demands  on  the  other  hand,  unremitting  attention :  and  wo- 
men and  children  are  employed  in  it,  whose  services  are  of  but 
litUe  use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.    Thus  slavery  is  naturally 

*  These  ttstet  ire  Besrer  to  the  equtor  than  Italy  Md  Spain,  but  the  temperatan 
•f  the  cootiaent  of  America  is  very  mnch  lower  than  that  of  Europe. 

t  The  Spaaish  gofemmest  formerly  eanaed  a  eertaia  anmber  of  peasants  from  Iht 
Aaaief  to  be  transported  into  a  district  of  Looisiana  called  Attakapas,  by  way  of  ez* 
periment.  These  settlers  still  cultirate  the  aoil  without  the  assistance  of  slayes,  hut 
their  tndostry  is  so  languid  as  scarcely  to  supply  their  most  necessary  wanu. 


more  filled  to  the  countries  from  which  these  produclions  are  de- 
rived. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  exclusively  grown  in 
the  south,  and  they  form  one  of  [he  principal  sourci^  of  the  wealth 
of  those  states.  If  slavery  were  abolished,  the  inhahilanls  of  the 
90Uth  would  be  constrained  to  aitopt  one  of  two  alternatives :  they 
must  either  chani^e  their  system  of  cultivation,  and  then  they  would 
come  into  corapetilion  ,with  the  more  active  and  more  experienced 
inhabitants  of  the  north  ;  or,  if  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same 
produce  without  sJave  labour,  they  would  have  to  support  the  com- 
pelilion  of  the  other  states  of  the  south,  which  might  still  retain 
their  slaves.  Thu^,  peculiar  reasons  for  maintaining  slavery  exist 
ID  tbe  south  which  do  not  operate  in  the  north. 

Bat  there  is  yet  another  motive  which  is  more  cogent  thun  all 
tbe  others;  the  .<<outh  might  indeed,  rigorously  speaking,  abolish 
^avei^,  but  bow  should  it  rid  its  territory  of  the  black  population  1 
Slaves  and  slavery  are  driven  from  the  north  by  the  same  law,  but 
ms  twofold  result  cannot  be  hoped  fur  in  the  south. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  adduced  to  show  that  slavery  is 
■wre  natural  and  more  advantageous  in  the  south  than  i&  the  north, 
aaffi^ently  prove  that  the  number  of  slaves  must  be  far  greater  in 
tbe  former  districts.  It  was  to  the  southern  settlements  that  the 
first  Africans  were  brought,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  them  have  always  been  imported  As  we  advance  toward  the 
south,  the  prejudice  which  sanctions  idleness  increases  in  power. 
In  tbe  states  nearest  to  the  tropics  there  is  not  a  nngle  white  la- 
bourer; the  negroes  are  consequently  much  more  numerous  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north.  And,  as  I  have  already  obsen'ed,  this 
disproportion  increases  daily,  since  tbe  negroes  are  transferred  to 
one  part  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  black  population  augments  in  the  south,  not  only  by  its 
natural  fecundity,  but  by  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  negroes 
from  the  north ;  and  the  African  race  has  causes  of  increase  in  the 
south  very  analogous  to  those  which  so  powerfiilly  accelerate  tbe 
growth  of  the  European  race  in  the  north. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  there  is  one  negro  in  three  hundred  inhabit 
ants;  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  one  hundred;  in  New  York,  two  in 
one  hundred  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  the  same  number ;  in  Mary- 
land, thirty-four ;  in  Viipnia,  forty-two ;  and,  lastly,  in  South  Caro 


fiAy-five  per  cent.*  Such  was  the  proportion  of  the  bkdt 
population  to  the  whites  in  the  year  1830.  But  tins  proportion  is 
perpetually  changing,  as  it  constantly  decreases  in  the  north  and 
angmentS'in  the  sontL 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  southern  states  of  the  Union  cannot 
abolish  slaTery  without  incurrbg  very  great  dangers,  which  the 
north  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  when  it  emancipated  its  black 
population.  We  have  already  shown  the  system  by  which  the 
northern  states  secure  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  hy 
keeping  the  present  generation  in  chains,  and  setting  thdr  descend- 
ants free ;  by  this  means  the  negroes  are  gradually  introduced  into 
society ;  and  while  the  men  who  might  abuse  thdr  freedom^  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude,  those  who  are  emancipated  may  learn 
the  art  of  being  free  before  they  become  their  own  masters.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  method  in  the  south.  To  declare 
that  all  the  n^roes  bom  after  a  certain  period  shall  be  free,  is  to 
introduce  the  principle  and  the  notion  of  liberty  into  the  heart  of 
slaveiy ;  the  blacks,  whom  the  law  thus  maintains  in  a  state  of 
slavery  fix>m  which  their  children  are  delivered,  are  astonished  at 
so  unequal  a  fiate,  and  their  astonishment  is  only  the  prelude  to 
their  impatience  and  irritation.  Thenceforward  slavery  loses  in 
their  eyes,  that  kind  of  moral  power  which  it  derived  from  time  and 
habit ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  palpable  abuse  of  force.  The  north- 
em  states  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  contrast,  because  in  them 
the  blacks  were  few  in  number,  and  the  white  population  was  very 
considerable.  But  if  this  faint  dawn  of  freedom  were  to  show  two 
millions  of  men  their  true  position,  the  oppressors  would  have 
reason  to  tremble.  After  having  effranchised  the  children  of 
their  slaves,  the  Europeans  of  the  southern  states  would  very 
diortly  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to  the  whole  black 
population. 

*  We  find  it  anerted  in  an  American  work,  entitledi  "  Letters  on  the  Colooixatioii 
Sooety,"  by  Mr.  Carey,  1833,  that  **  for  the  last  forty  years  the  black  race  has  increas- 
•d  more  rapidly  than  the  white  race  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  if  wo 
take  the  arerage  popolatidn  of  the  five  states  of  the  sooth  into  which  slares  were  fiiat 
introdaced,  rix,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Soath  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia^ 
wa  shall  find  that  from  1790  to  1830,  the  whites  hare  augmented  in  the  proportioa  of  / 

SO  to  100,  and  the  blacks  in  that  of  US  to  100.'*  | 

In  the  United  States,  1830,  the  population  of  the  two  races  stood  as  follows  : — 
States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  6,565^434  n  bites ;  120,5fi0  blacks.    Slare  ttatcy^ 
1^,814  whites ;  S,90SJOS  blacks. 
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In  the  north,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  a  twofold  migrution 
ensues  upon  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  or  even  precedes  that  event 
when  circumstances  have  renderetl  it  probable;  (he slaves  quit  the 
country  to  be  transp>)rted  southward  ;  and  the  whites  of  the  north' 
era  Btetea  as  well  as  the  emigrants  from  Europe  hasten  to  (ill  up 
their  place.  But  these  two  causes  cannot  operate  in  the  same 
manner  in  (he  soulbern  states.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  slaves 
is  too  great  for  any  expeclation  of  their  ever  being  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  entertained ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Europe- 
ans and  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  north  are  afraid  to  come  to  in- 
habit a  country,  in  which  labour  has  not  yet  been  reinstated  in  its 
rightful  honours.  Besides,  they  very  Justly  look  upon  the  states  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  negroes  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
wUtea,  as  exposed  to  very  great  daogen ;  and  tbigr  ii£«ia  bam 
turning  their  activity  in  that  directioD. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  not  be  aiAtt  like  tbar 
northern  countrymen,  to  initiate  the  alaves  gradually  :into  a  «Uta. 
of  freedom,  by  abolishing  slavery ;  they  faaveno  ateaos  of  perc^M- 
tibly  diminishing  the  black  population,  and  they  would' cenun  n^ 
suppwted  to  repress  its  excesses.  So  that  in  the  eoune  of  a  few 
years,  a  great  people  of  free  negroes  would  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
white  nation  of  equal  size. 

The  same  abuses  of  power  which  still  maintain  alav^,  would 
then  become  the  source  of  the  most  alarming  perils,  which  the 
while  population  of  the  south  might  have  to  apprehend.  At  the 
present  time  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  are  the  sole  owners 
of  the  land ;  ihe  absolute  masters  of  all  labour ;  and  the  only  per 
sons  who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  arms.  The 
black  is  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  but  he  subsists  without 
them  because  he  is  a  slave.  If  he  were  free,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  subsistencti,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  remain 
without  these  things  and  to  support  life  1  Or  would  not  the  very 
instruments  of  the  present  superiority  of  the  white,  while  slavery 
exists,  expose  him  to  a  thousand  dangers  if  it  were  abolished  1 

As  long  as  the  negro  remains  a  slave,  he  may  be  kept  in  a  con> 
dition  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes ;  but,  with  his 
liberty,  he  cannot  but  acquire  a  degree  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  his  misfortunes,  and  to  discern  a  remedy 
for  them.     Moreover,  there  exists  a  singular  prindple  of  relative 
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justice  which  is  very  firmlj  implanted  in  the  humau  heart  Men 
are  much  more  forcibly  struck  by  those  inequalities  whici  exist 
within  the  drcle  of  the  same  class,  than  with  those  which  may  be 
remarked  between  different  classes.  It  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
admit  slavery,  than  to  allow  several  millions  of  citizens  to  exist 
under  a  load  of  eternal  infamy  and  hereditary  wretchedness.  In 
tte  north  the  population  of  freed  negroes  feels  these  hardships  and 
resents  these  indignities ;  but  its  members  and  its  powers  are  small, 
while  in  the  south  it  would  be  numerous  and  strong. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  whites  and  the  emancipated 
blacks  are  placed  upon  the  same  territory  in  the  situation  of  two 
alien  communities,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  but 
two  alternatives  for  the  future  ;  the  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
either  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  conviction  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  latter  event.*  T  do  not 
imagine  that  the  white  and  the  black  races  will  ever  live  in  any 
country  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  I  believe  the  difGculty  to  be 
still  greater  iu  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  An  isolated  in- 
dividual may  surmount  the  prejudices  of  religion,  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  race,  and  if  this  individual  is  a  king  he  may  effect  surpris- 
ing changes  in  society ;  but  a  whole  people  cannot  rise,  as  it  were, 
above  itself.  A  despot  who  should  subject  the  Americans  and 
their  former  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  might  perhaps  succeed  in 
commingling  their  races ;  but  as  long  as  the  American  democracy 
remains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  one  will  undertake  so  difficult  a 
task  ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  freer  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States  becomes,  the  more  isolated  will  it  remain.f 

I  have  previously  observed  that  the  mixed  race  is  the  tnie  bond 
of  union  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians ;  just  so  the  mu- 
lattoes  are  the  true  means  of  transition  between  the  white  and 
the  negrO  ;  so  that  wherever  mulattoes  abound,  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  races  is  not  impossible.     In  some  parts  of  America,  the 

*  This  opioion  is  sanctioned  by  authorities  infinitely  weightier  than  anything  that 
I  can  say ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  staled  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (as  collected  by 
M .  Conseil),  "  Nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  the  eman- 
cqwIioQ  of  the  blacks  ;  and  it  is  equally  ceruin  that  the  two  races  will  never  live  in 
a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  goyemment,  so  insurmountable  are  the  bar- 
twn  which  nature,  habit,  and  opinions,  have  established  between  them.^ 

t  If  the  British  West  India  planters  had  governed  themselves,  they  would  assured- 
ly not  have  passed  the  slave  emancipation  bill  which  the  mother-country  has  recently 
imposed  upon  them 
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Ii^umpeai.  and  the  npgro  races  are  so  crossed  by  fine,  another,  tba! 
it  is  rare  to  rneet  with  a  man  who  is  entirely  black  or  entirely 
white :  when  tlk-y  are  arrived  at  this  poini,  the  two  rac«3  may  re- 
ally be  said  to  be  combined  ;  or  ruther  to  have  been  absorbei]  in  a 
third  race,  which  is  connected  with  both,  without  being  identical 
with  either. 

Of  all  the  Europeans  the  English  are  those  who  have  mixed 
least  with  the  negroes.  More  muhttoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
of  the  Union  than  in  the  north,  bul  still  they  are  infinitely  mori! 
setrce  than  in  any  oth^  European  coloay:  JUulattoes  are  Yyno 
mexns  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  tbey  have  no  force  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  when  quarrels  originating  in  diSereaces  of  coktur 
take  place,  tbey  generally  nde  with  tbe  whites,  just  as  the  lacqueys 
of  the  great  in  Europe  assume  the  contemptuous  aiia  of  oolultty 
to  the  lower  orders. 

The  pride  of  origin,  which  is  natural  to  the  English,  is  singu- 
larly augmented  by  the  personal  pride  which  democratic  liberty 
foMers  among  the  Americans  i  the  white  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  proud  of  his  race,  and  proud  of  himself.  But  if  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  do  not  intermingle  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  how  should  they 
mix  in  the  south  1  Can  it  l)e  supposed  for  an  instant,  that  an  Amer- 
'can  of  the  southern  states,  placed,  as  he  must  for  ever  be,  between 
:he  white  man  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  superiority,  and  the 
negro,  will  ever  think  of  preferring  the  latter  T  The  Americans  of 
the  southern  states  have  two  powerful  passions  which  will  always 
keep  them  aloof;  the  first  is  the  fear  of  being  assimilated  to  the 
negroes,  their  former  slaves  ;  and  the  second,  the  dread  of  inking 
below  the  whites,  their  neighbours. 

If  1  were  called  upon  to  predict  what  will  probably  occur  at 
some  future  time,  I  should  say,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
•outh,  will,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  increase  the  repug- 
nance of  the  white  population  for  the  men  of  colour.  I  found  this 
opinion  upon  the  analogous  observation  which  I  already  bad  occa- 
sion to  make  in  the  north.  I  there  remnrkeri,  that  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in 
proportion  as  the  legal  barriere  of  separation  are  removed  by  the 
legislature ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  result  take  place  in  the 
south  t  In  the  north,  the  whites  are  deterred  from  intermingling 
with  the  blarks  by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  danger ;  in  the  south, 
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wbere  flie  danger  wooM  bi  real,  T  cannot  imagine  fbat  tbe  fear 
wooM  be  len  general. 

I^  on  die  one  band,  it  be  admitted  (and  the  faet  is  miqnestioii- 
aUe),  tbat  die  cokmred  population  perpetually  accmnnbtes  in  Ae 
extreme  aooth,  and  that  it  increases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Hbm 
whites ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  impoasi* 
ble  to  foresee  a  time  at  which  tte  whites  and  the  blades  will  be  so 
intermingled  as  to  derive  the  same  benefits  from  society ;  most  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  the  blacks  and  the  whites  will,  sooner  or 
later,  come  to  open  strife  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union?  But 
if  it  be  aalced  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be,  it  will 
readily  be  understood,  that  we  are  here  left  to  form  a  very  yague 
surmise  of  the  truth.  The  human  mind  may  succeed  in  tracing  a 
wide  drcle,  as  it  were,  which  includes  the  course  of  future  events ; 
but  within  that  cirde  a  thousand  various  chances  and  drcumstan- 
ces  may  direct  it  in  as  many  different  ways ;  and  in  every  picture 
of  the  future  there  is  a  dim  spot,  which  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing cannot  penetrate.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  in  the  West  India  islands  the  white  race  is  destined  to  be 
subdued,  and  the  black  population  to  share  the  same  fate  upon 
the  continent. 

In  the  West  India  islands  the  white  planters  are  surrounded  by 
an  immense  black  population ;  on  the  continent,  the  blacks  are 
placed  between  the  ocean  and  an  innumerable  people,  which  al- 
ready extends  over  them  in  a  dense  mass  from  the  icy  confines  of 
Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  white  citizens  of  North 
America  remain  united,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  negroes  will 
escape  the  destruction  with  which  they  are  menaced ;  they  must 
be  subdued  by  want  or  by  the  sword.  But  the  black  population 
which  is  accumulated  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  a 
chance  of  success,  if  the  American  Union  is  dissolved  when  the 
struggle  between  the  two  races  begins.  If  the  federal  tie  were 
broken,  the  citizens  of  the  south  would  be  wrong  to  rely  upon  any 
lasting  succour  from  their  northern  countrymen.  The  latter  are 
well  aware  that  the  danger  can  never  reach  them  ;  and  unless  they 
are  constrained  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  south  by  a  pod- 
tive  obligation, i(  maybe  foreseen  that  the  sympathy  of  colour  wiO 
be  insuflSdent  to  stimulate  thdr  exertions. 
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Yet,  at  whatever  period  the  strife  may  break  out,  the  whites  of 
the  south,  even  if  \:ey  are  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  will 
Hiter  the  lists  with  an  Immense  superiority  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  means  of  warfare  ;  but  the  blacks  will  have  numerical  strength 
and  the  energy  of  despair  upon  theirside;  and  these  are  powerful 
resources  to  men  who  have  taken  up  arms.  The  fate  of  the  white 
populalion  of  the  southern  slates  will,  perhaps,  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  After  having  occupied  the  land  for  centu- 
ries, it  will  perhaps  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  country  whence  its 
ancestors  came,  ami  to  abandon  to  the  negroes  the  possession  of  a 
territory-,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  more  peculiarly  destined 
for  them,  since  they  can  subsist  and  labour  in  it  more  easily  than 
the  iriuics. 

The  danger  of  a  con6ict  between  the  white  and  the  black  tdbab- 
itantB  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  —  a  danger  whicb,  faow- 
erer  remote  it  may  he,  is  mevitable  —  perpetually  hannts  the  htt- 
iginatioR  of  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  make  it 
a  commoD  topic  of  conversation,  although  tbey  have  no  direct  in* 
jnr;  to  fear  from  the  struggle ;  biit  they  vainly  endeavour  to  devise 
some  means  of  obviating  the  misfortunes  which  they  foresee.  In 
the  southern  states  the  subject  is  not  discussed :  the  planter  does 
not  allude  to  the  future  in  conversing  with  strangers ;  the  citizen 
does  not  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  his  friends ;  he  seeks  to 
'conceal  them  from  himself*,  but  there  is  something  more  alarming 
in  the  tacit  forebodings  of  the  south,  than  in  the  clamorous  feais  of 
the  northern  states. 

This  all-pervading  disquietude  has  giving  birth  to  an  undertaldng 
whidi  is  but  little  known,  but  which  may  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  apprehenaon 
of  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  a  certain  number 
of  American  dtizens  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
porting to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  their  own  expense,  such  free  ne- 
groes as  may  be  willing  to  escape  fVom  the  oppresmon  to  which 
they  are  subject.* 

In  1820,  the  society  to  which  I  allude  formed  a  settlement  in 

*  ThU  tocietr  taaDDied  lh<  name  of  "  Thi  Bocicly  for  Ihe  ColoniiatioB  of  Iba 
BUcltB."  See  it*  annual  reports  ]  and  more  parLicnlu-l;  the  fifleenlh.  Be«  alao  ilw 
pamphlet.  Id  which  alliuiDD  has  alread;  been  made,  entitled,  "  Lelien  m  the  Colml- 
latioD  Bociet},  and  on  its  probabla  Reiolu,"  bj  Hr.  CarcT,  Philadelphia,  April,  1831. 
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Ainca,  iipoD  the  7th  degree  of  nc)rth  lalitt  le,  wUdb  be^ 
of  liberuu  The  nwrt  recent  intdligence  infonne  va  that  two  thoo* 
sand  fiye  hundred  negroes  are  collected  there ;  thej  have  introda 
oed  the  democratic  institationa  of  Amarica  into  the  OHintry  of  then 
fiMrefathers ;  and  Liberia  has  a  representative  system  q{  goTemment, 
aegnHJurymen,  negro-magistrates,  and  negro^riests ;  chardies 
have  been  built,  newspapers  established,  and,  by  a  singular  change 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  white  men  are  prohibited  from  ao- 
jouming  within  the  settlement* 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune.  Two  hundred  yeais 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  undertook  to  tear 
the  negro  from  his  family  and  his  home,  in  order  to  transport  him 
to  the  shores  of  North  America ;  at  the  present  day,  the  European 
settlers  are  engaged  in  sending  back  the  descendants  of  those  very 
negroes  to  the  continent  from  which  ihey  were  originally  taken ; 
and  the  barbarous  Africans  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  bondage,  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  free  political  institutions  in  slavery.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Africa  has  been  closed  against  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  whites; 
'  bat  the  inventions  of  Europe  will  perhaps  penetrate  into  those  re- 
gions, now  that  they  are  introduced  by  Africans  themselves. 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  is  founded  upon  a  lofty  and  a  most  fruit- 
ful idea;  but  whatever  may  be  its  results  Viih  regard  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  it  can  afford  no  remedy  t(»  the  New  World. 

In  twelve  years  the  Colonization  society  has  transported  two 
thousand  five  hundred  negroes  to  Africa ;  in  the  same  space  of  time 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  blacks  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  colony  of  Liberia  were  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  thousands  of  new  inhabitants  every  year,  and  if  the  negroes 
were  in  a  state  to  be  sent  thither  with  advantage ;  if  the  Union 
were  to  supply  the  society  with  annual  subsidies,!  and  to  transport 

*  This  last  regulation  was  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  settlement ;  they  ap- 
prshended  that  a  state  of  things  might  arise  in  Africa,  similar  to  that  which  ensts  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  negroes,  like  the  Indiana,  were 
brooght  into  collision  with  a  people  more  enlightened  than  themselves,  they  wmUd 
be  destroyed  before  they  conld  be  civilized. 

t  Nor  would  these  be  the  only  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  undertaking ;  if  the 
Ubioo  undertook  to  boy  op  the  negroes  now  in  America,  in  order  to  transport  them  to 
Africa,  the  price  of  slaives,  increasing  with  their  scarcity,  would  soon  become  enor- 
mov;  and  the  states  of  the  north  would  never  consent  to  expend  such  great  sonS| 
for  a  purpose  iriiich  would  pvocure  inch  small  advantages  to  themselves.    If  thf» 
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the  negroes  In  \fnfa  inveswis  of  the  stale,  it  wnuld  be  still  unablp 
to  count erpnisc  the  natural  increase  of  population  among  llie  blacks  ; 
qnd  as  il  would  not  remove  as  many  men  in  n  year  as  are  born 
upon  its  lerrilory  within  the  same  space  of  lime,  it  would  fail  in 
suspending  the  growth  of  the  evil  which  is  daily  iniTeasing  in  the 
states. •  The  negro  race  will  never  leave  those  shores  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  pnssions  and  the 
vices  of  Europeans ;  and  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  New  World 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  The  inhabitanls  of  the  United 
Stitea  may  retanl  the  calamities  which  they  apprehend,  bnt  they 
CBBDot  DOW  destroy  their  effident  cause. 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  the  abolition  of 
slarery  as  «  means  of  warding  off  the  stnigglG  of  the  two  races  in 
the  United  States.  The  negroes  may  long  remain  alavea  without 
cmnplaining ;  but  if  they  are  once  raised  to  the  level  of  freemen, 
Aey  will  soon  revolt  at  being  deprived  of  all  thor  civil  rights;  and 
a*  they  cannot  become  the  equals  of  the  wtutes,  they  will  speedily 
declare  ihemselven  as  enemies.  In  the  north  everything  contributed 
to  facilitate  the  emandpafton  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, without  placing  the  free  negroes  in  a  position  which  conid  be- 
c<Mne  formidable,  since  their  number  was  too  small  for  them  ever  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
south.  The  question  of  slavery  was  a  question  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  for  the  slave-owners  in  the  north  ;  for  those  of  the 
south,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
seek  to  justify  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  as  has  been  done  by 
some  American  writers!  But  I  only  observe  that  all  the  countries 
which  formerly  adopted  that  execrable  principle  are  not  equally 
able  to  abandon  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  south,  I  can  only  dis- 
cover two  alternatives  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  those  states ;  viz,  either  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to 
intermingle  with  ihem ;  or,  remaining  isolated  from  them,  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  long  as  possible.     All  intermediate 

Union  took  posaeasion  ot  the  sisifs  In  III 
lurmined  by  law,  in  insiirmoiinial>U  resi*! 
Bolh  allemiliTe)  are  tqnallf  impossible. 

•  In  IE30  ihere  were  in  Ihi^  United  Slale9!/)I0,337  alsTe)  and  319,439  free  blacki, 
in  all  2,399,766  otiton,  which  foimed  about  one  fifth  o  (he  laial  population  of  ihe 
United  Stairs  al  that  lime. 
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meaftires  wem  to  me  lifcely  to  tenntnate^  and  tbat  diordyi  ir  Omb 
most  horrible  of  dvil  wars,  and  perhaps  in  the  extiipatioii  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  races.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  Ammcaat 
of  the  south  take  of  the  question,  and  they  act  consistently  with  it 
As  they  are  determined  not  to  mingle  with  the  negrrocs,  they  refuse 
to  emancipate  them. 

Not  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  regard  slavery  as  necessuy 
to  the  wealth  of  the  planter ;  for  on  this  point  many  of  them  agree 
with  their  northern  countrymen  in  freely  admitting  that  slavctj  is 
prejudicial  to  thdr  interests ;  but  they  are  convinced  that,  however 
prejudicial  it  may  be,  they  hold  thdr  lives  upon  no  other  tenure 
The  instruction  which  is  now  diffused  in  the  south  has  convinced 
the  inhaUtants  that  slaveiy  is  injurious  to  the  slave-owner,  but  it 
has  also  shown  them,  more  clearly  than  before,  that  no  means 
exist  of  getting  rid  of  its  bad  consequences.  Hence  arises  a  singa- 
lar  contrast ;  the  more  the  utility  of  slavery  is  contested,  the  more 
firmly  is  it  established  in  the  laws ;  and  while  the  principle  of 
ser\*itude  is  gradually  abolished  in  the  north,  that  self-same  prin- 
ciple gives  rise  to  more  and  more  rigorous  consequences  in  the 
south. 

The  legislation  of  the  southern  states,  with  regard  to  slaves,  pre- 
sents at  the  present  day  such  unparalleled  atrocities,  as  suffice  to  |i 
sliow  how  radically  the  laws  of  humanity  have  been  perverted,  and  i 
to  betray  the  desperate  position  of  the  community  in  which  that  !' 
legislation  has  been  promulgated.  The  Americans  of  this  portion 
of  the  Union  have  not,  indeed,  augmented  the  hardships  of  slavery ; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  bettered  the  physical  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  only  means  by  which  the  ancients  maintained  slavery 
were  fetters  and  death ;  the  Americans  of  the  south  of  the  Union 
have  discovered  more  intellectual  securities  for  the  duration  of  their 
power.  They  have  employed  their  despotism  and  their  violence 
against  the  human  mind.  In  antiquity,  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  slave  from  breaking  his  chains ;  at  the  present  day 
measures  are  adopted  to  deprive  him  even  of  the  desire  of  freedom. 
The  ancients  kept  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  in  bondage,  but  they 
placed  no  restraint  upon  the  mind  and  no  check  upon  education ; 
and  they  acted  consistently  with  their  established  principle,  since  a 
natural  termination  of  slavery  then  existed,  and  one  day  or  other 
the  slave  might  be  set  free,  and  bea)me  the  equal  of  his  master. 
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But  the  Americans  of  the  south,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  negroes 
can  ever  be  cornnaingled  with  themselves,  have  forbidden  thera  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  to  write,  under  severe  penalties  ;  and  as  tbpy 
will  not  raise  them  tc  their  own  level,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  hope  of  liberty  l.ad  always  been  allowed  to  the  slave  to 
cheer  the  hardships  of  his  condition.  But  the  Americaos  of  the 
■outh  are  well  aware  that  emancipation  cannot  but  be  dangerous, 
when  the  freed  man  can  never  be  assimilated  to  his  former  master. 
To  give  a  man  his  freedom,  and  to  leave  him  in  wretchedness  and 
ignominy,  is  nothing  less  than  to  prepare  a  future  chief  for  a  revolt 
of  Ihe  slaves.  Moreover,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the 
presence  of  a  free  negro  vaguely  agilates  the  minds  of  his  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  and  conveys  to  ihera  a  dim  notion  of  their  rights. 
The  Americans  of  the  south  have  consequently  taken  measures  to 
prevent  slave-owners  from  emancipating  their  slaves  in  moat  cases; 
not  indeed  by  a  positive  prohibition,  but  by  subjecting  that  step  to 
various  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  comply  with. 

I  happened  1o  meet  with  an  old  man,  in  the  soulh  of  the  Union, 
who  bad  lived  in  illif;it  intercourse  with  one  of  his  negresses,  and 
had  had  several  children  by  her,  who  were  born  the  slaves  of  their 
^ther.  He  had  indeed  frequently  thought  of  bequeathing  to  them 
t  tiast  their  liberty  ;  but  yeare  had  elapsed  without  his  being  able 
*■■  surmount  Ihe  legal  obstacles  to  their  emancipation,  and  in  the 
neanwhile  his  old  age  was  come,  and  he  was  about  to  die.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  sons  dragged  from  market  to  market,  and 
passing  from  the  authority  of  a  parent  to  the  rod  of  the  stranger, 
until  these  horrid  anticipations  worked  his  expiring  imagination  into 
phr«nsy.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  he  made  me  feel  how  awful  is  the  retribution  of  Nature 
upon  those  who  have  broken  her  laws. 

These  evils  are  unquestionably  great ;  but  they  are  the  necessary 
and  foreseen  consequences  of  the  very  principle  of  modern  slavery 
When  the  Europeans  chose  their  slaves  from  a  race  differing  from 
their  own,  which  many  of  them  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  and  which  they  all  repelled  with  horror  from 
any  notion  of  intimate  connexion,  they  must  have  believed  that 
■levery  would  last  for  ever ;  since  there  is  no  intermediate  state 
which  can  be  durable,  between  the   excessive  inequality  produced 
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by  servitude,  and  the  complete  e  /  ^ility  which  originates  in  inde-* 
pendence  The  Europeans  did  imperfectly  feel  this  truth,  but  with- 
out acknowledging  it  even  to  themselves.  Whenever  they  have 
had  to  do  with  negroes,  their  conduct  has  either  been  dictated  by 
their  interest  and  their  pride,  or  by  their  compassion.  They  first 
violated  every  right  of  humanity  by  their  treatment  of  the  negro ; 
and  they  afterward  informed  him  that  those  rights  were  precious 
and  inviolable.  They  affected  to  open  their  ranks  to  the  slaves, 
but  the  negroes  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  community 
were  driven  back  with  scorn  ;  and  they  have  incautiously  and  in- 
voluntarily been  led  to  admit  of  freedom  instead  of  slavery,  with- 
out having  the  courage  to  be  wholly  iniquitous,  or  wholly  just  (a) 

If  it  be  impossible  to  anticipate  a  period  at  which  the  Americans 
of  the  south  will  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  negroe^i,  can 
they  allow  their  slaves  to  become  free  without  compromising  their 
own  security  ?  And  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  that  race  in  bond- 
age, in  order  to  save  their  own  families,  may  they  not  be  excused 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  end  ? 
The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  appear  to  be  at  once  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  natural 
results  of  slavery.  When  I  see  the  order  of  nature  overthrown, 
and  when  I  hear  the  cry  of  humanity  in  its  vain  struggle  against 
the  laws,  my  indignation  does  not  light  upon  the  men  of  our  own 
time  who  are  the  instruments  of  these  outrages ;  but  I  reserve  my 
execration  for  those  who,  after  a  thousand  years  of  freedom,  brought 
back  slavery  into  the  world  once  more. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  of  the  south  to 
maintain  slavery,  they  will  not  always  succeed.  Slavery,  which  is 
now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  and  by  political  economy  as  pre- 
judicial, and  which  is  now  contrasted  with  democratic  liberties  and 
the  information  of  our  age,  cannot  survive.  By  the  choice  of  the 
master  or  the  will  of  the  slave,  it  will  cease ;  and  in  either  case 
great  calamities  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  If  liberty  be  refused 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south,  they  will  in  the  end  seize  it  for  them- 
selves by  force ;  if  it  be  given,  they  will  abuse  it  ere  long. 


(a)  In  the  original,  "  Voalant  la  serrilode,  ils  se  soot  laiss^  cntrainer,  malgr6 
ou  k  leu  insu,  vers  la  liberty." 

"  Desiring  servitude,  tliey  hare  suffered  themseWes,  involuntarilv  or  ignoranlly,  to 
be  drawn  toward  liberty." — Rtviaer, 
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WHAT   ARE    THE    CHANCEa    IN    FAVOUR    OP  THE    DUBaTION  OF   THl 

AUEKiCAN   unioN,  anu  what  dancers  tkheaten  it. 

t«w>M  why  ihe  piDponderatiDg  PortF  Ijct  in  tite  BUlei  ralhet  Ituu  in  (lie  Uaieu/— 
.Tlie  Union  witi  onlf  lost  at  inng  »  til  Ibc  Stiilcii  c^-^ia  Is  belong  to  ii.—CBiiB* 
which  tstid  to  keep  them  united.— Dtilllf  of  ihc  Ualini  to  rtiist  foreign  Enemiti, 
■Dd  to  iiieient  Ihd  £iigLence  of  Fonigncii  \a  America. — No  natural  Eirneiv  ba 
lwe«  the  (etpral  Slalea.— No  eonfliclms  Intereili  10  diride  them.— RcLiproenl  In- 
ttrMli  of  the  Northern,  Soulhern,  uid  Wtstrrn  Statu.— Intel leciuel  tici  nf  Union 
— Uoirormilf  of  O|iinion>. — Dnogers  of  the  Union  resnlling  frDin  the  diQereni  Char- 
■cleri  anil  the  Pa»inaii  of  its  Citizpna.— Chnnicter  of  the  Ciliiena  in  the  South  and 
ta  [he  North.— The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  one  of  its  grenleil  Danprs.— Pro;- 
reu  of  the  Papulation  to  the  Northwest. — Power  grarilaln  in  the  tame  Diiecnon. 
— PaSBioni  Qtiginnting  froni  ludden  tornii  ol  Kociuue. — Wtielher  ilie  eiuiing  GoT- 
emnient  of  the  Onion  tend)  to  gain  alren^h,  or  In  late  it. — Vnrinua  eign  if  its  De- 
crease.- Internal  tmpraTemenl,— Wute  Linda.- Indiene.— The  Buk.— The  Tariff. 


The  maintenance  of  the  existing  Inatiftitions  of  the  several  states 
depends  in  some  meastire  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  therefore  imjjortant  in  the  firat  instance  lo  inquire  into  the 
probabte  fate  of  the  Union.  One  point  may  indeed  be  assumed  at 
once  ;  if  the  present  confederation  were  dissolved,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  incontestable  that  the  stales  of  which  it  i^  now  composed 
would  not  return  to  their  original  isolated  condition;  but  that 
several  Unions  would  then  he  formed  in  the  place  of  one.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  these 
new  Unions  would  probably  be  established,  but  merely  to  show 
what  the  causes  are  which  may  effect  the  dismembertnent  of  the 
existing  confederation. 

With  this  object  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps 
which  I  liave  already  taken,  and  to  revert  to  topics  which  I  have 
before  discussed.  I  am  aware  that  the  reader  may  accuse  me  of 
repetition,  but  the  im|>ortance  of  the  matter  which  atill  remains  to 
be  treated  is  my  excuse ;  I  had  rather  say  too  much,  than  say  too 
Uttle  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  I  prefer  injuring  the  author 
to  slighting  the  subject. 

The  legislators  who  formed  the  constitution fif  1789,  endeavoured 
to  confer  a  distinct  and  preponderating  authority  upon  the  fetleral 
power.  But  they  were  conlined  by  the  conditions  of  the  task 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform      They  were  not  appointed 
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to  ooDsdtute  the  gOTerament  of  a  single  peopK  out  to  regulate  the 
association  of  several  states ;  and,  whatever  their  inclinations  might 
be,  they  could  not  but  divide  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  end 

In  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  this  division,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  short  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  some  objects  which  are  national  by  their  very 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  affect  the  nation  as  a  body,  and  can 
only  be  intrusted  to  the  man  or  the  assembly  of  men  who  most 
completely  represent  the  entire  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  war  and  diplomacy.  There  are  other  objects  which  are 
provincial  by  their  very  nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  only  affect 
certain  localities,  and  which  can  only  be  properly  treated  in  that 
locality.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  budget  of  municipality.  Lastly, 
there  are  certain  objects  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  are  national  in- 
asmuch as  they  affect  all  the  citizens  who  compose  the  nation,  and 
which  are  provincial  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessar}'  that  the  nation 
itself  diould  provide  for  them  all.  Such  are  the  rights  which 
regulate  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  citizens.  No 
society  can  exist  without  civil  and  political  rights.  These  rights 
therefore  interest  all  the  citizens  alike;  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  that 
these  rights  should  be  uniform,  nor,  cx)nsequently,  that  they  should 
be  regulated  by  the  central  authority. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  categories  of  objects  which  are 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  these  cate- 
gories occur  in  all  well-constituted  communities,  whatever  the  basb 
of  the  political  constitution  may  otherwise  be.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  objects  which  I  have  termed  mixed  may  be  con- 
sidered to  lie.  As  these  objects  are  neither  exclusively  national 
nor  entirely  provincial,  they  may  be  attained  by  a  national  or  by  a 
provincial  government,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  contract  of 
association. 

The  sovereign  power  is  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  separate 
mdividuals,  who  compose  a  people;  and  individual  powers  or 
collective  forces,  eacl)  representing  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  are  the  sole  elements  which  are  subjected  to 
the  general  government  of  their  choice.  In  this  case  the  general 
govemmept  is  more  naturally  called  upon  to  regulate,  not  only 
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(hose  affairs  wbicb  are  of  essential  national  imiwrtance,  but  those 
which  are  of  a  move  local  interest ;  and  the  local  governments  are 
reduced  to  (hat  small  share  of  sovereign  authority  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  I  heir  prosperity. 

But  sometimes  the  sovereign  authority  is  ccinj|>osed  of  ^re- 
organized political  bodies,  by  virtue  of  circumslances  anterior  to 
their  union  ;  and  in  this  case  the  provincial  governments  assume 
.  the  control,  not  only  of  those  affairs  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
to  their  province,  but  of  all,  or  of  a  part  of  the  mixed  affairs  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  For  the  confederate  nations  which 
were  independent  sovereign  states  before  their  Union,  and  which 
■till  represent  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
have  only  consented  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Union. 

When  the  national  government,  independently  of  the  preroga- 
tives inherit  in  its  nature,  is  invested  with  the  right  of  regulating 
the  affairs  which  relate  partly  to  the  general  and  partly  to  the  local 
interest,  it  possesses  a  preponderating  influence.  Not  only  arc  its 
own  rights  extensive,  but  all  the  rights  which  it  does  not  possess 
exist  by  its  sutlerance,  and  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  provin- 
ml  governments  may  be  deprived  of  their  natural  and  necessary 
prerc^tives  by  its  influence. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  governments  are  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  regulating  those  same  affairs  of  mixed  inter- 
est, an  opposite  tendency  prevails  in  society.  The  preponderating 
force  resides  in  the  province,  not  in  the  nation ;  and  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  national  government  may  in  the  end  be  stripped 
of  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Independent  nations  have  therefore  a  natural  tendency  to  cen- 
tialization,  and  confederations  to  dismemberment. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  these  general  principles  la 
the  American  Union.  The  several  stales  were  necessarily  possess- 
ed of  the  right  of  regulating  all  exclusively  provincial  affairs. 
Moreover  these  same  states  retained  the  rights  of  determining  the 
civil  and  political  competency  of  the  citizens,  of  regulating  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  of  dis- 
pensing justice ;  rights  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  national  government  We  have 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  the  paw- 
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er  of  actiog  in  the  name  of  the  whole  natioD,  in  chose  cases  in 
which  the  nation  has  to  appear  as  a  single  and  undivided  power; 
as,  for  instance,  in  foreign  relations,  and  in  offering  a  common  re- 
sistance to  a  common  enemy ;  in  short,  in  conducting  those  affairs 
whiph  I  have  styled  exclusively  national. 

In  this  division  of  the  rights  of  sovereignity,  the  share  of  the 
Union  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
states ;  but  a  more  attentive  investigation  shows  it  to  be  less  so. 
The  undertakings  of  the  government  of  the  Union  are  more  vast, 
but  their  influence  is  more  rarely  felt.  Those  of  the  provincial 
government  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  incessant,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  authority  which  they  represent.  The 
government  of  the  Union  watches  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  general  interests  of  a  people  have  a  very  unquestiona- 
ble influence  upon  individual  happiness ;  while  provincial  interests 
produce  a  most  immediate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Union  secures  the  independence  and  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion, which  do  not  immediately  affect  private  citizens ;  but  the  several 
states  maintain  the  liberty,  regulate  the  rights,  protect  the  fortune, 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  every  citizen. 

The  federal  government  is  very  far  removed  from  its  subjects, 
while  the  provincial  governments  are  within  the  reach  of  them  all, 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  smallest  appeal.  The  central  gov- 
ernment has  upon  its  side  the  passions  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
aspire  to  conduct  it ;  but  upon  the  side  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  the  interests  of  all  those  second-rate  indi^iduaIs  who 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power  within  their  own  state,  and  who 
nevertheless  exercise  the  largest  share  of  authority  over  the  people 
because  they  are  placed  nearest  to  its  level. 

The  Americans  have  therefore  much  more  to  hope  and  to  fear 
firom  the  states  than  from  the  Union ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  more  likely  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  and  feeling  harmonize  with  their  interests. 

When  a  compact  nation  divides  its  sovereignty,  and  adopts  a 
ccmfederate  form  of  government,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  their 
legislation ;  and  the  former  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to 
the  central  government  which  the  latter  forbids.     When  a  number 
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of  confederate  states  unite  to  fnrm  a  singie  nation)  the  same  c^nst^ 
operate  in  an  opposite  direction.  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  France 
were  to  become  a  confederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  governinenl  would  at  first  display  more  energy  than 
that  of  the  Union ;  and  if  (he  Union  were  to  alter  its  constitution 
to  a  monarchy  like  that  of  France,  I-think  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
rules  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  began,  their  provincial  existence  was  already  of  long 
Standing ;  necessary  relations  were  established  between  the  town- 
ships and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states ;  ami  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  some  objects  as  common  lo  them  all,  and 
lu  conduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  special 
interests. 

The  Union  is  a  vast  body,  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
and  circumscribed ;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
affections,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  Ihe  labours  of  the 
present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future-  Patriotism,then,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
the  state,  and  is  not  excited  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  centre 
pohtical  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
by  remarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  respective  func- 
tions. Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occasion  to  address 
an  individual  or  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  clear 
and  imperative ;  and  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govern 
ment  in  its  intercourse  with  individuals ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
thiog  to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  its 
motives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  short, 
anything  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
the  Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  does  not 


coDseDt  to  act  until  H  is  reduced  to  the  last  eztremitj.  At  first 
sight  it  might  readQy  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  provincial  govern* 
ment  which  b  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
eoogresB  represents  a  single  state. 

The  federal  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions of  those  who  founded  it,  naturally  so  weak,  that  it  more 
peculiarly  requires  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  to  enable  it  to 
subsist  It  is  easy  to  percdve  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  realize  with  facility  th^  determination  of  remaining  united ; 
and,  as  long  as  this  preliminary  consideration  exists,  its  authority 
is  great,  temperate,  and  effective.  The  constitution  fits  the  govern- 
ment to  control  individuals,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  obstacles 
as  they  may  be  inclined  to  offer,  but  it  was  by  no  means  established 
with  a  view  to  the  posable  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the  states 
from  the  Union. 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  states  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
predicted  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be 
seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  federal  government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anything  with 
perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded  ;  and  that 
if  a  separate  government  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to 
do  as  it  thought  fit.* 

But  even  if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  any  strength  in- 
herent in  itself,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  would  render 
the  exercise  of  that  strength  very  difficult.!  The  United  States 
cover  an  immense  territory ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  distances ;  and  the  population  is  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  which  is  still  half  a  wilderness.  If  the  Union 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  confederate  states 
by  military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analogous  to  that 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence. 


*  See  the  coodoct  of  the  nortbeni  states  in  the  war  of  1812.  '<  Daring  that  war,'' 
•ays  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Lafayetiei  *'  four  of  the  eastern  states  were  only 
attached  to  the  Union,  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  liring  men." 

t  The  profound  peace  of  the  Union  affords  no  pretext  for  a  standing  army ;  *nd 
wtthoat  a  staadmg  army  a  government  is  not  prepared  to  profit  by  a  favoarable  oppor- 
Imity  to  eonquer  resistance,  and  take  the  sovereign  power  by  surprise. 


•^IS^eser  strong  a  government^  nUtjr  b^  it  can&ot  easily  esctpe 
ftoB  Ae  consequences  of  a  principle  wlncb  it  1ms  once  admitted  as 
tka  foundation  of  its  constitution.  Tba  Uuan  was  formed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  states ;  and,  in  uniting  together,  tbqr 
htfve  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to 
IIm^  condition  of  one  and  the  same  peofde.  If  one  of  the  statesc^ose 
fa  ivithdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disprove  its  ri^t  of  doing  so;  and  the  fedmd  government  would 
tiave  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims  directly,  either  by  force  or 
by  right  In  order  to  enable  the  federal  government  easily  to  ooii- 
quer  the  resistance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the 
federal  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclurively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  Oe  duration 
of  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  reaify 
to  support  the  central  government  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from 
their  union  ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  fi:overn- 
ment  would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
benefits  among  the  states. 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
central  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
inces, and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
reality  that  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  In  both  these 
cases,  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  confederations. 

In  America  the  existing  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states 

*  Thus  the  province  of  Holland  in  the  republic  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  em 
peror  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  have  sometimes  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
Uie  Union,  and  have  employed  the  federal  authority  to  their  own  advantage. 
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tat  it  is  not  indispensable  to  any  one  of  them.  SeTeral  of  tbeai 
might  break  the  federal  tie  without  compromising  the  welfare  of 
the  others,  although  their  own  prosperity  would  be  lessened.  As 
the  eiJstence  and  the  happiness  of  none  of  the  states  are  wholly 
dependant  on  the  present  constitution,  they  would  none  of  them  he 
disposed  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  state  which  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  its  am- 
bition much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union. 
They  certainly  do  not  all  exercise  the  same  influence  in  the  federal 
councils,  but  no  one  of  them  can  hope  to  domineer  over  the  rest, 
or  to  treat  them  as  its  inferiors  or  as  its  subjects. 

It  appears  to  me  unquestionable,  that  if  any  portion  of  the  Union 
seriously  deared  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  states,  they  would 
not  be  able,  nor  indeed  would  they  attempt,  to  prevent  it ;  and  that 
the 'present  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  states  which  com- 
pose it  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  confederation.  If  this 
point  be  admitted,  the  question  becomes  less  difficult ;  and  our  ob* 
ject  is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  states  of  the  existing  Union  are 
capable  of  separating,  but  whether  they  will  choose  to  remain  united. 

[The  remarks  respecting  the  inability  of  the  federal  goveniment  to  re- 
tain within  the  Union  any  state  that  may  choose  **  to  withdraw  its  name 
from  the  contract,'*  ought  not  to  pass  through  an  American  edition  of  this 
work,  without  the  expression  of  a  dissent  by  the  editor  from  the  t)pinioo 
of  the  author.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  remain  in  force  in  a 
revolted  state,  until  repealed  by  congress ;  the  customs  and  postages  must 
be  collected ;  the  courts  of  the  United  States  must  sit,  and  must  decide  the 
causes  submitted  to  them ;  as  has  been  very  happily  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, the  courts  act  upon  individuals.  If  their  judgements  are  resisted,  the 
executive  arm  must  interpose,  and  if  the  state  authorities  aid  in  the  resist- 
ance, the  military  power  of  the  whole  Union  must  be  invoked  to  overcome 
it  So  long  as  the  laws  affecting  the  citizens  of  such  a  state  remain,  and 
10  long  as  there  remain  any  officers  of  the  general  government  to  enforce 
them,  these  results  must  follow  not  only  theoretically  hut  actually.  The 
author  probably  formed  the  opinions  which  are  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  with  South  Carolina  respecting 
the  tariff.  And  when  they  were  written  and  published,  be  had  not  learned 
the  result  of  that  controversy,  in  which  the  supremacy  uf  the  Union  and 
its  laws  was  triumphant.  There  was  doubtless  great  reluctance  in  adopt- 
ing the  necessary  measures  to  collect  the  customs,  and  to  bring  every  legal 
question  that  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the  controversy,  before  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States,  but  they  were  finally  adopted,  and  were  not  the 
less  successful  for  being  the  result  of  deliberation  and  of  necessity.  Out 
of  that  contioversy  have  arisen  some  advantages  of  a  permanent  character. 
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produced  liy  the  legL-lalioo  with  il  requiied.  There  were  deferts  In  ;he 
laws  redialing  ihe  moiiDer  of  hria^iag  from  ihe  stale  couns  inin  itiuse 
of  the  United  Stales,  n  cause  iriTolvinj  the  consltlulionaliljr  of  neis  of  ci)&- 
gress  or  of  the  states,  through  which  the  federal  BUlhority  might  be  eva- 
del).  Tho«e  defects  were  remedied  by  the  legislalioo  referred  toi  aud  il 
is  now  more  emphatically  and  unii'erfaily  tnie,  ihao  when  the  author 
wrote,  thai  the  acta  of  the  general  govenimeni  operate  (hruugh  the  judici- 
ary, upon  individual  citizens,  and  not  upon  the  slalw. — Americnn  Editor.) 

Among  the  various  reasons  which  lend  to  render  the  existiog 
Union  useful  to  the  Americans,  two  principal  causes  are  peculiarly 
evident  to  Ihe  observer.  Although  the  Americans  are,  as  it  were, 
alone  upon  their  continent,  their  commeri;e  makes  Ihein  the  ne'tgh- 
bours  of  al!  the  nations  with  which  thej  trade.  Nolwilhstanding 
thfir  apparent  isolation,  the  Americans  require  a  certain  decree  of 
strength,  which  they  cannot  retain  otherwise  than  by  remaining 
united  to  each  other.  If  the  states  were  to  split,  they  would  not 
only  diminish  the  strength  which  they  are  now  able  to  display 
toward  foreign  nations,  but  they  would  soon  create  foreign  powers 
upon  their  own  territory.  A  system  of  inland  custom-houses 
vould  then  be  established ;  the  valleys  would  be  divided  by 
imaginary  boundary  tines  ;  the  courses  of  the  rivers  would  be  con- 
fined by  territorial  distinctions ;  ami  a  multitude  of  hinderances 
would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exploring  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  them  for  a  domin- 
ion. At  present  they  have  no  invasion  to  fear,  and  consequently 
no  standing  armies  to  maintain,  no  taxes  to  levy.  If  the  Inioii 
were  ijissolved,  all  these  burdensome  measures  might  ere  long  be 
required.  The  Americans  are  then  very  powerfully  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  sort  of  material  interest  which  might  at 
present  tempt  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  separate  from  the  other 
states. 

When  we  east  oureyesnpon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  per- 
ceive the  chain  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  running  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  and  crossing  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
country ;  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  design  of  Providence 
was  to  raise,  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which  break 
the  mutual  hilercour.se  of  men,  and  form  Ihe  necessary  limits  of 
ditl'i'tent  states.    But  the  average  height  of  the  AlJeganles  does 


not  exceed  2,600  feet ;  thd;  greatest  eleyation  is  not  above  4,000 
feet ;  their  rounded  summitSi  and  the  spacious  valleys,  which  they 
oonceal  within  their  passes,  are  of  easy  access  from  several  ndes. 
Beside  which,  the  principal  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Potomac,  take  their  rise 
beyond  the  Alleganies,  in  an  open  district,  which  borders  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  streams  quit  this  tract  of  country,* 
make  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  would  seem  to  turn 
tfiem  westward,  and  as  they  wind  through  the  mountains,  they 
open  an  easy  and  natural  passage  to  man. 

No  natural  barrier  exists  in  the  regions  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Americans ;  the  Alleganies  are  so  far  from  serving 
as  a  boundary  to  separate  nations,  that  they  do  not  even  serve  as 
a  frontier  to  the  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
comprise  them  within  their  borders,  and  extend  as  much  to  the 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  line. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  three  great  districts  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  rank  of  states,  although  they  already  contain  inhabitants, 
covers  a  surface  of  1,002,600  square  miles,!  which  is  about  equal 
to  five  times  the  extent  of  France.  Within  these  limits  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
are  extremely  various.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
the  Anglo-American  republics  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Here  a  distinction  roust  be  made ;  con- 
trary interests  sometimes  arise  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  vast 
empire,  which  often  terminate  in  open  dissensions ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  then  most  prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  are  not  divided  by  con- 
trary interests,  the  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  favourable  to 
their  prosperity  ;  for  the  unity  of  the  government  promotes  the  in- 

*  Se«  Darby's  View  of  the  Uoited  States,  pp.  64,  79. 

t  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  436.  [In  Carey  &  Lea's  Geography 
ol  America,  the  United  States  are  said  to  form  an  area  of  2,076,400  square  miles. — 
Trantiator^i  Nott.] 

[The  discrepance  between  Darby's  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  Str  tes  given 
by  the  author,  and  that  stated  by  the  translator,  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  Brad- 
ford's comprehensive  Atlas,  a  work  generally  of  great  accuracy,  it  is  said  ihat  "as 
claimed  by  this  country,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  25^  to  54^ 
north  latitade,and  from  67^49'  to  135°  west  longitude,  over  an  area  of  about  2,200/XK) 
sqwn  miles."— .iiiuriam  Ediior,} 
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of  ike  diflinreiit  prddootidiis  of  ib6  sdI,  lUkd  increaAv 
AiA^  tWltie  by  facilitating  tiieir  coasumptidil.  r 

^ii^isindeedeasy  to  discoTer  diflei^nt  inleresla  in  tbecfidfere^ 
piftk'bf  the  Unioiiy  but  I  am  unacquaioted  with  anj  which  are  hoa^ 
fSa^  tb  each  other.  The  southern  atatca  are  almoat  excluaiveljr 
ajgB^Itttral :  the  northern  states  are  more  peculiurljf  commerotal 
and  manufacturing :  the  states  of  the  west  are  at  the  same  time 
agficultural  and  manufacturing.  In  the  south  the  crops  consist  of r 
tobiMUX>,  of  rice,  of  cotton,  and  of  sugar ;  in  the  north  and  ikt 
west,  of  wheat  and  maize :  these  are  different  sources  of  wealth  ;< 
but  union  is  the  means  by  which  these  sources  are  opened  to  all, 
imd  Midered  equally  advantageous  to  the  several  districts. 

The  north,  which  ships  the  produce  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
all  ^arts  of  the  world,  and  brings  back  the  produce  of  the  globe  to^ 
the  Union,  is  evidently  interested  in  maintaining  the  confederatioii. 
in  its  present  condition,  in  order  that  the  number  of  American  pro* 
ducers  and  consoimers  may  remain  as  large  as  possible.  The  north  is 
the  most  natural  agent  of  communication  between  the  sduth  and  the 
west  of  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  upoa 
the  other ;  the  north  b  therefore  interested  in  the  union  and  prosperity 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  fur- 
nish raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  and  cargoes  for  its  shipping. 

The  south  and  the  west,  on  their  side,  are  still  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
north.  The  produce  of  the  south  is  for  the  most  part  exported  be- 
yond sejfs ;  the  south  and  the  west  consequently  stand  in  need 
of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  north.  They  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet  by  the  Union,  to 
protect  them  efficaciously.  The  south  and  the.  west  have  no  ves- 
sels, but  they  cannot  refuse  a  willing  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  navy ;  for  if  the  fleets  of  Europe  were  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  south  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
Every  portion  of  the  federal  budget  does  therefore  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  con- 
federate states. 

Independently  of  this  commercial  utility,  the  south  and  the  west 
of  the  Union  derive  great  political  advantages  from  their  connexion 
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with  the  north.  The  south  contains  an  enormous  slave  popnli^tion 
a  population  which  is  abeady  alarming,  and  still  more  formidaUe 
for  the  future.  The  states  of  the  west  lie  in  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
mngle  valley ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  their  territory  rise 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  in  the  Alleganies,  and  fall  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  bears  them  onward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
western  states  are  consequently  entirely  cut  off,  by  their  position, 
from  the  traditions  of  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the  Old  WorkL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  then,  are  induced  to  support  the 
Union  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  against  the 
blacks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  in  order  not  to  be  excluded 
from  a  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  shut  up 
in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  The  north  cannot  but  desire  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
connecting  link  between  that  vast  body  and  the  other  parts  of  the 

world. 

The  temporal  interests  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  are, 
then,  intimately  connected ;  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  re- 
specting those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the 
immaterial  interests  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  talk  a  great  deal  of  their 
attachment  to  their  country ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rely  upon 
that  calculating  patriotism  which  is  founded  upon  interest,  and 
which  a  change  in  the  interests  at  stake  may  obliterate.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  importance  to  the  language  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  manifest,  in  their  daily  conversation,  the  intention  of  maintain- 
ing the  federal  system  adopted  by  their  forefathers.  A  government 
retains  its  sway  over  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less  by  the 
voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that  in- 
stinctive and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which 
results  from  similarity  of  feelings  and  resemblances  of  opinion.  I 
will  never  admit  that  men  constitute  a  social  body,  simply  because 
they  obey  the  same  head  and  the  same  laws.  Society  can  only 
exist  when  a  great  number  of  men  consider  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  when  they  hold  the  same  opin- 
ions upon  many  subjects,  and  when  the  same  occurrences  suggest 
the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds. 

The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  principle,  will  readily  discover,  that  although  the 
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rHi|rB»  ai«  Abided  iBio  twm^tf^ow.dmlk^  fliey 

MiMlifteless  constitute  a  angk.  people ;  md  be  maj  perhaps  be  led 
toHfaMi  Ibat  tbe  state  of  tbe  Angb*- American  Union  is  more-lniljr 
Mlate  of  socHe^i  than  that  of  certain  MtieDSiof  Eiu^pe  wbich  live 
mider  tbe  same  legislation  and  the  same  prince. 
'  ti  Although  Ae  Anglo-AofericansbaTe  several  rdbgious  sects,  ih^ 
ail  segard  religion  in  the  same  manner^  They  aiie  not  always 
agreed  upon  the  measures  which  are  most  conducive  )to  good  gov- 
cament,  and  they  vary  upon  some  of  the  forms  of  goverpment 
whidi  it  is  expedient  to  adopt ;  but  they  are  unanimous  upon  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  human  sociefy.  From  Maine 
to  tbe  Floridas,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  tbe 
peo^e  is  held  to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The  same 
nolicms  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the  liberty 
c^  tbe  press,  the  right  of  association,  tbe  jury,  and  tbe  responsibility 
of  the  agents  of  government. 

If  we  turn  from  their  political  and  religious  opinions  to  the  moral  ^' 
and  philosophical  principles  which  regulate  the  daily  actions  of 
life,  and  govern  their  conduct,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  uniform- 
ity. The  Anglo-Americans*  acknowledge  the  absolute  moral  au- 
thority of  the  reason  of  the  community,  as  they  acknowledge  the  . 
political  authority  of  the  mass  of  citizens ;  and  they  hold  that  public 
opinion  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  what  is  lawful  or  forbidden,  true  or 
false.  Tbe  majority  of  them  believe  that  a  man  will  be  led  to  do 
what  is  just  and  good  by  following  his  own  interests,  rightly  under- 
stood. They  hold  that  every  man  is  born  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  constraining 
his  fellow-creatures  to  be  happy.  They  have  all  a  lively  faith  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  fatal ;  they  all  consider  society  as  a 
body  in  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing,  scene,  in 
which  nothing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  permanent ;  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  good  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  some 
thing  better  to-morrow.  I  do  not  give  all  these  opinions  as  true, 
but  I  quote  them  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  Tor  me  to  observe  that  by  the  expression  Anglo- Amir i- 
earUf  I  only  mean  to  designate  the  great  mijority  of  the  nation ;  for  a  certain  number 
of  isolated  individuals  are  of  course  to  be  m-t  with  holding  very  different  opinions. 
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The  Anglo-Americans  are  not  <mly  united  together  by  those 
common  opinions,  but  they  are  separated  from  all  other  nations  by 
a  common  feeling  of  pride.  For  the  last  fifty  years  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that 
they  constitute  the  only  religious,  enlightened,  and  free  people. 
They  perceive  that,  for  the  present,  their  own  democratic  institu- 
tions succeed,  while  those  of  other  countries  fail ;  hence  they  con- 
ceive an  overweening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  they  are  not 
very. remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race 
of  mankind. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union  do  not  originate 
in  the  diversity  of  interests  or  of  opinions ;  but  in  the  various  char- 
acters and  passions  of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhabit  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a 
common  stock ;  but  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  more  espedally 
of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced  very  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  British  settler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  British 
settler  of  the  north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery 
has  rendered  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union  contrary  to  those 
of  another  part ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case ; 
slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  south  contrary  to  those  of 
the  north,  but  it  has  modified  the  character  and  changed  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  south. 

I  have  already  explained  the  influence  which  slavery  has  exer- 
cised upon  the  commercial  ability  of  the  Americans  in  the  south; 
and  this  same  influence  equally  extends  to  their  manners.  The 
slave  is  a  servant  who  never  remonstrates,  and  who  submits  to 
everything  without  complaint.  He  may  sometimes  assassinate,  but 
he  never  withstands,  his  master.  In  the  south  there  are  no  families 
so  poor  as  not  to  have  slaves.  The  citizen  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  domestic  dictatorship  from 
his  earliest  years ;  the  first  notion  he  acquires  in  life  is,  that  he  is 
born  to  command,  and  the  first  habit  he  contracts  is  that  of  being 
obeyed  without  resistance.  His  education  tends,  then,  to  give  him 
the  character  of  a  supercilious  and  a  hasty  man ;  irascible,  violent, 
and  ardent  in  his  desires,  impatient  of  obstacles,  but  easily  dis- 
couraged if  he  cannot  succeed  upon  his  first  attempt. 

The  American  of  the  northern  states  is  surrounded  by  no  slaves 
in  hit  childhood ;  he  is  even  unattended  by  free  servants ;  and  is 
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ittiudly  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  wants.  No  sooner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necesrity  anails  him  on  every  side: 
he  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his  authority ; 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force; 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his 
feUow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  therefore  becomes 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  perseverii^  in  his 
designs. 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  unmediate  wants  of  life  are 
always  supplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  life,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist ;  and  as  he 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  same  cares  of  daily  life  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
taught  from  infancy  to  combat  want ;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  aim  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently  i 
well  attained ;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  general  happiness. 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge : 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  little  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge; 
he  esteems  it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  is  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  applications.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse ;  he  i^  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual,  and  more  brilliant.  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,  has  the  characteristic  good  and  evil 
quaUties  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  preju- 
dices, the  weaknesses,  and  the  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies* 
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V  two  men  are  united  in  society,  who  have  the  same  mtereals, 
end  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  opinions,  but  different  cfaara^ters^ 
different  acquirements,  and  a  different  style  of  civilization,  it  is 
probable  that  these  men  will  not  agree.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  a  society  of  nations. 

Slavery  then  does  not  attack  the  American  Union  cfirecdy  in  its 
interests,  but  indirectly  in  its  manners. 

The  states  which  gave  their  assent  to  the  federal  contract  m 
1790  were  thirteen  in  number ;  the  Union  now  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  population  which  amounted  to  nearly  four 
millions  in  1790,  had  more  than  tripled  in  the  space  of  forty 
years;  and  in  1830  it  amounted  to  nearly  thirteen  millions.* 
Changes  of  such  magnitude  cannot  take  place  without  some  danger. 

A  society  of  nations,  as  well  as  a  society  of  individuals,  derives 
its  principal  changes  of  duration  from  the  wisdom  of  its  members, 
their  individual  weakness,  and  their  limited  number.  The  Ameri- 
cans who  quit  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  plunge  into  the 
western  wilderness,  are  adventurers  impatient  of  restraint,  greedy 
of  wealth,  and  frequently  men  expelled  from  the  states  in  which 
they  were  bom.  When  they  arrive  in  the  deserts,  they  are  unknown 
to  each  other  ;  and  they  have  neither  traditions,  family  feeling,  nor 
the  force  of  example  to  check  their  excesses.  The  empire  of  the 
laws  is  feeble  among  them  ;  that  of  morality  is  still  more  power- 
less. The  settlers  who  are  constantly  peopling  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  are,  then,  in  every  respect  very  inferior  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  inhabit  the  older  parts  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  they 
already  exercise  a  great  influence  in  its  councils  ;  and  they  arrive 
at  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  before  they  have  learned 
to  govern  themselves.f 

The  greater  the  individual  weakness  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  the  duration  of  the  contract ; 
for  their  safety  is  then  dependant  upon  their  union.  When,  in 
1790,  the  most  populous  of  the  American  republics  did  not  contain 
500,000  inhabitants,^  each  of  them  felt  its  own  insignificance  as 

•  Census  of  1790 3,929,328. 

do.         1830 12,^6,165. 

f  This  indeed  is  only  a  temporary  danger.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  in  time  society 
will  assume  as  much  stability  and  regularity  in  the  west,  as  it  has  already  done  iipoo 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

^  PeonsylTania  contained  431 ,373  inhabitants  in  1790. 
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an  imkpeadeiit  people,  tnd  this  feeling  rendered  oompUance  widi 
theffbdend  authority  more  easy.  But  when  one  of  the  confederate 
statea  leckonSy  like  the  state  of  New  York,  two  milliona  of  inbabi- 
taiii%  and  covers  an  extent  of  territory  equal  in  surface  to  a  quar- 
ter of  France  *  it  feels  its  own  strength ;  and  although  it  may  con* 
tinue  to  support  the  Union  as  advantageous  to  its  proi^erity,  it  no 
longer  regards  that  body  as  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  as  it 
continues  to  belong  to  the  federal  compact,  it  soon  aims  at  prepon- 
derance in  the  federal  assemblies.  The  probable  unanimity  of  the 
states  is  diminished  as  their  number  increases.  At  present  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  not  at  variance ;  but 
who  18  able  to  foresee  the  multifarious  changes  of  the  future,  in  a 
country  in  which  towns  are  founded  from  day  to  day,  and  states 
almost  from  year  to  year  ? 

Since  the  first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  about  doubled  every  twenty-two  years.  I  perceive 
no  causes  which  are  likely  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  for  the  next  hundred  years ;  and  before 
that  space  of  time  has  elapsed,  I  believe  that  the  territories  and 
dependancies  of  the  United  States  will  be  covered  by  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  forty  states.^  I 
admit  that  these  hundred  millions  of  men  have  no  hostile  interests ; 
I  suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  where 
there  are  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  forty  distinct  nations  un- 
equally strong,  the  continuance  of  the  federal  government  can  only  \ 

be  a  fortunate  accident 

Whatever  faith  I  may  have  in  the  perfectibility  of  n^an,  until  hu- 


*  The  area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  about  46,000  square  miles.    See  Carey  h 

Lea's  American  Geographjri  p.  143. 
t  If  the  population  continues  to  double  every  twenty*two  years,  as  it  has  done  for 

the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  m  186i3, 
wiU  be  twenty  millions  ;  in  1874|  forty-eight  millions ;  and  in  1896,  ninety>six  millions. 
This  may  still  be  the  case  even  if  the  lands  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
aias  should  be  found  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  territory  which  is  already  occn* 
pied  can  easily  contain  this  number  of  inhabitants.  One  hundred  millions  of  men  dis- 
seminated over  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  the  three  dependancies, 
which  constitute  the  Union,  would  give  only  762  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  this 
would  be  far  below  the  mean  population  of  France,  which  is  1,063  to  the  square  league; 
or  of  England,  which  is  1,457 ;  and  it  would  even  be  below  the  population  of  Rwitzer* 
land,  for  that  country,  notwithstaudmg  its  lakes  and  mountains,  contams  783  inhabit 
tants  to  the  square  league.    (See  Maltebrun^  vol.  Ti.,  p.  92.) 
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man  nature  k  altered,  and  men  wholly  transrormed,  I  shall  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  which  is  called  upon  to 
hold  together  forty  different  peoples,  disseminated  over  a  territonr 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe  in  extent ;  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  ambitioii, 
and  struggles,  between  them  ;  and  to  direct  their  independent  ac* 
tivity  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  designs. 

But  the  greatest  peril  to  which  the  Union  is  exposed  by  its  in- 
crease, arises  from  the  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
portion  of  its  internal  strength.  The  distance  from  Lake  Supeiior 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  extends  from  the  47th  to  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  as  the  bird 
flies.  The  frontier  of  the  United  States  winds  along  the  whole  of 
this  immense  line ;  sometimes  falling  within  its  limits,  but  more 
frequently  extending  far  beyond  it,  into  the  waste.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  whites  advance  every  year  a  mean  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  along  the  whole  of  this  vast  boundary.*  Obsta* 
cles,  such  as  an  unproductive  district,  a  lake,  or  an  Indian  nation 
unexpectedly  encountered,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  advan- 
cing column  then  halts  for  a  while ;  its  two  extremiti^  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  reunited  they  proceed 
onward.  This  gradual  and  continuous  progress  of  the  European 
race  toward  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providen- 
tial event ;  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly,  and  daily 
driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Within  this  first  line  of  conquering  settlers,  towns  are  built,  and 
vast  states  founded.  In  1790  there  were  only  a  few  thousand 
pioneers  sprinkled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the 
present  day  these  valleys  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Union  in  1790.  Their  population  amounts  to 
nearly  four  millions.!  The  city  of  Washington  was  founded  in 
1800,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Union ;  but  such  are  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  most  remote  western  states  are  al- 
ready obliged  to  perform  a  journey  as  long  as  that  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.J 


*  See  LegislatiTe  Docamentt,  SOth  eongress,  No.  117,  p.  lUb. 
t  S|672^17  ;  census  1830. 

X  The  distance  from  Jefferson,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  tr  Wnshmgtua 
li  ipia  miles.    (American  Almanac,  1831,  p.  48.) 


^liM  Am  «tatet  are  boroe  onward  at  die  tame  liiBa  b  tlie  patfi  U 
^  bat  of  course  tbej  do  not  all  inoreafle  and  prosper  fai  (be 
pfoportkm.  In  tbe  north  of  the  Union  d^acbed  brancbes  of 
llMf^ASleganj  chain,  extending  as  for  as  the  Atlanlie  ocean,  Ibrm 
apa^buB  roads  and  ports,  which  are  constantly  accessible  to  Tesseb 
of  Ae  greatest  burden.  But  from  the  Potomac  to  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Msiinqipi,  the  coast  is  sandy  and  fiat.  In  this  part  of  tbe  Union 
iKe  rofuths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are  obstructed;  and  the  few 
h|f%eani  which  exist  among  these  lagunes,  afford  much  shallower 
water  to  vessels,  and  much  fewer  commercial  advantages  than 
thoseof  the  north. 

TUs  first  natural  cause  of  inferiority  is  united  to  another  cause 
proceeding  from  the  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  slavery, 
which  is  abolished  in  the  north,  still  exists  in  the  south ;  and  I  have 
pointed  out  its  fatal  consequences  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  planter 
himsdf. 

The  north  is  therefore  superior  to  the  south  both  in  commerce* 
and  manufacture ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the  more 
rafnd  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  within  its  borders.  The 
states  situate  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  already 
half-peopled.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  owner;  and  these 
districts  cannot  therefore  receive  so  many  emigrants  as  the  western 
states,  where  a  boundless  field  is  still  open  to  their  exertions.    The 


*  The  followiog  statements  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  commerce  of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north : — 

In  1829,  the  tunnage  of  all  the  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  Virginim,  the  two  Car- 
oltnas,  and  Georgia  (the  four  great  southern  states),  amounted  to  only  6,243  tuns. 
In  the  same  yeor  the  tunnage  of  the  ressels  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  aloue 
amounted  to  17,322  tuns.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  21  st  congress,  2d  session, 
No.  140,  p.  244.)  Thus  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  three  times  as  much  shi|»pnig 
as  the  four  ahorementioned  states.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massatha- 
settt  is  only  7,335  square  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  610,014  inhabitants  ; 
while  the  area  of  the  four  other  states  I  have  quoted  is  210,000  square  miles,  and  their 
popolation  3,047,767.  Thus  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  forms  only  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  four  states  ;  and  its  population  is  five  times  smaller 
than  theirs.  (See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States.)  Slavery  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Commercial  prosperity  of  the  south  in  several  different  ways ;  by  diminishinor  the 
•pirit  of  enterprise  among  the  whites,  and  by  preventing  them  from  meetmg  with  as 
Mimerons  a  class  of  sailors  as  they  require.  Sailors  are  usually  taken  from  the  lowest 
imks  of  the  population.  But  in  the  southern  states  these  lowest  ranks  are  composed 
of  slaves,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  employ  them  at  sea.  They  are  unable  to  serve 
as  well  as  a  white  crew,  nnd  spprehensions  would  always  be  entertained  of  their  nm 
tmymg  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  or  of  their  escaping  m  the  foreign  countries  at 
which  they  might  touch. 
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▼alley  of  the  BGarinippi  is  fiur  more  fertile  tban  the  oowt  of  the 
Atianlic  ocean.  This  reasoD,  added  to  aU  the  others,  coDtribatai 
to  drive  the  Europeans  westward — a  fact  whidi  may  be  rigoroody 
demonstrated  by  figures.  It  is  found  that  the  sum  total  of  die 
population  of  all  the  United  States  has  about  tripled  in  the  coarse 
of  forty  years.  But  in  the  recent  states  adjacent  to  the  Misassippi, 
the  population  has  increased  thirty-one  fold  within  the  same  q>ace 
of  time.*  • 

The  relative  position  of  the  central  federal  power  b  continuaDy 
displaced.  Forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unkm 
was  established  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  environs  oi 
the  ^t  upon  which  Washington  now  stands ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  now  advancing  inland  and  to  the  north,  so  that  in 
twenty  years  the  majority  will  unquestionably  be  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleganies.  If  the  Union  goes  on  to  subsist,  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently  marked  out,  by  its  fertility  and  its 
extent,  as  the  future  centre  of  the  federal  government  In  thirty 
or  forty  years,  that  tract  of  country  will  have  assumed  the  rank 
whidi  naturally  belongs  to  it  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  its  popu* 
lati<Hi,  compared  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  as  40  to  11.  In  a  few  years  the  states  which 
founded  the  Union^will  lose  the  direction  of  its  policy,  and  the 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  will  preponderate  in 
the  federal  assemblies. 

This  constant  gravitation  of  the  federal  power  and  influence 
toward  the  northwest,  is  shown  every  ten  years,  when'  a  general 
census  of  the  population  is  made,  and  the  number  of  delegates 
which  each  state  sends  to  congress  is  settled  afresh.f  In  1790 
Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives  in  congress.  This  number 
continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1813,  when  it  reached  to 
twenty-three :  from  that  time  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1833, 
Virginia  elected  only  twenty-one  representatives.^  During  the  same 

•  Darby's  view  of  the  United  States,  p.  444. 

t  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  (1820-'30)  the  popolatioa 
of  oof'  district,  as  for  instance,  the  state  of  Delaware,  has  increased  in  the  proportioa 
of  6  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  another,  as  the  territory  of  Michigan,  has  increased  250 
per  cent.  Thns  the  population  of  Virginia  has  augmented  13  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Ibe  border  state  of  Ohio  61  per  cent.,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  general  tablo 
of  these  changes,  which  is  given  in  the  National  Calendar,  displays  a  striking  pictora 
of  the  imeqiia]  fortunes  of  the  different  states. 

X  It  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  term  the  popalation  of  Virgimn 
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pehodthe  state  of  New  Toik  advanced  in  tbe  oontraiy  direction; 
in  1790,  it  had  ten  repreaentatiyea  in  congreaa;  in  1813,  twentj- 
seren ;  in  1823,  thirty-four ;  and  in  1833,  forty.  The  state  of  Ohio 
had  only  one  representative  in  1803,  and  in  1833,  it  had  already 
nineteen. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  durable  union  of  a  people  which  is 
rich  and  strong,  with  one  which  is  poor  and  weak,  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  one  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  But  union  is  still 
nM>re  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  time  at  which  one  party  is  losing 
strength,  and  the  other  is  gaining  it  This  rapid  and  disproportionate 
increase  of  certain  states  threatens  the  independence  of  the  others. 
New  York  might,  perhaps,  succeed  with  its  two  millions  of  inhab- 
itants and  its  forty  representatives,  in  dictating  to  the  other  states 
in  congress.  But  even  if  the  more  powerful  states  make  no  attempt 
to  bear  down  the  lesser  ones,  the  danger  still  exists ;  for  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  act  as  in  the  act  itself.  Tbe 
weak  generally  mistrust  the  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  strong. 
The  states  which  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  others,  look  upon 
those  which  are  nriore  favoured  by  fortune,  with  envy  and  suspi- 
cion. Hence  arise  the  deep-seated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agita- 
tion which  are  observable  in  the  south,  and  which  form  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  are  common  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hostile 
measures  taken  by  the  southern  provinces  upon  a  recent  occasion, 

has  increased  J  3  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  number  of  repfe 
sentattves  of  a  state  may  decrease,  when  the  population  of  that  state,  far  from  dimin. 
ishing,  IS  actually  upon  the  increase.  I  take  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  as  my  term  of  comparison.  The  number  of  representatives  of  Vir« 
ginia  in  1823  was  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union, 
and  to  the  relation  which  its  population  bore  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  ;  in  1838, 
the  number  of  representatives  of  Virginia  was  likewise  proportionate  to  the  total 
number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relation  which  its  population, 
augmented  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bore  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  Union 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  new  number  of  Virginian  representatives  will  thea 
be  to  the  old  number,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  new  number  of  all  the  representatives 
is  to  the  old  number ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  augmentation  of  the  population 
of  Virginia  is  to  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Thus,  if  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  lesser  country  be  to  that  of  the  greater  in  an  exact  inverse 
ratio  of  the  proportion  between  the  new  and  the  old  numbers  of  all  the  representatives, 
the  number  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia  will  remain  stationary ;  and  if  the  in* 
crease  of  the  Virginian  population  be  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  in  a  feebler  ratio  thaa 
the  new  number  of  representatives  of  the  Union  to  the  old  number,  the  number  of  tbe 
representatives  of  Virginia  must  decrease 
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are  attributable  to  no  oth^  cause.  The  inhabitantai  of  the  southern 
states  are,  of  all  the  Americans,  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union ;  they  would  assuredly  suffer  most 
fiom  being  left  to  themselves ;  and  yet  they  are  the  only  citizens 
who  threaten  to  break  the  tie  of  confederation.  But  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  south,  which  has  given  four  presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  the  Union  ;  which  perceives 
that  it  is  losing  its  federal  influence,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  congress  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  while 
those  of  the  northern  and  western  states  are  increasing ;  the  south, 
which  is  peopled  with  ardent  and  irascible  beings,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  The  citizens  reflect  upon 
their  present  position  and  remember  their  past  influence,  with  the 
melancholy  uneasiness  of  men  who  suspect  oppression  :  if  they  dis- 
cover a  law  of  the  Union  which  is  not  unequivocally  favourable  to 
their  interests,  they  protest  against  it  as  an  abuse  of  force ;  and  if 
their  ardent  remonstrances  are  not  listened  to,  they  threaten  to  quit 
an  association  which  loads  them  with  burdens  while  it  deprives 
them  of  their  due  profits.  "  The  tarifl*,"  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Carolina  in  1832,  '^  enriches  the  north,  and  ruins  the  south  ;  lor  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  and  wealth  of  the  north,  with  its  inclement  skies 
and  arid  soil ;  while  the  south,  which  may  be  styled  ihe  garden  of 
America,  is  rapidly  declining.*'* 

If  the  changes  which  I  have  described  were  gradual,  so  that  each 
generation  at  least  might  have  time  to  disappear  with  the  order  of 
things  under  which  it  had  lived,  the  danger  would  be  less ;  but  the 
progress  of  society  in  America  is  precipitate,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionar}'.  The  same  citizen  may  have  lived  to  see  his  state  take  the 
lead  in  the  Union,  and  afterward  become  powerless  in  the  federal 
assemblies ;  and  an  Anglo-American  republic  has  been  known  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  a  man,  passing  from  birth  and  infancy  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  roust  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  states  which  lose  their  preponderance,  also  lose 
their  population  or  their  riches ;  no  stop  is  put  to  their  prosperity, 
and  they  even  go  on  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  kingdom  in 

« 

•  See  the  report  of  its  committee  to  the  coDTeotion,  which  proclaimed  the  DQUifiGft> 
tiai  of  the  tariff  in  South  Carolina. 
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Gorape.*  But  tbey  bdieve  themadTet  to  be  empOTeriahed  beeauw 
thcdr  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidly  as  that  of  tbeir  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  think  that  thdr  power  is  lost,  because  they  snid* 
denly  come  into  collision  with  a  power  greater  than  their  own  :f 
Thos  they  are  more  hurt  in  their  feelings  and  thdr  passions,  than 
in  their  interests.  But  this  is  amply  suffident  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  the  union.  If  kings  and  peoples  had  only  had  thdr 
true  interests  in  view,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
name  of  war  would  scarcely  be  known  among  mankind. 

Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  that  threaten  them,  since  it  tends  to  create  in  some 
of  the  confederate  states  that  over-excitement  which  accompanies 
a  rapid  increase  of  fortune;  and  to  awaken  in  others,  those  feelings 
of  envy,  mistrust,  and  regret,  which  usually  attend  upon  the  loss 
of  it.  The  Americans  contemplate  this  extraordinary  and  hasty 
progress  with  exultation ;  but  they  would  be  wiser  to  consider  it 
with  sorrow  and  alarm.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  ;  their 
ofi&et  will  cover  almost  the  whole  of  North  America ;  the  conti- 
nent which  they  inhabit  is  their  dominion,  and  it  cannot  escape 
them.  What  urges  them  to  take  possession  of  it  so  soon  ?  Riches, 
power,  and  renown,  cannot  fail  to  be  theirs  at  some  future  time ; 
but  they  rush  upon  their  fortune  as  if  but  a  moment  remained  for 
them  to  make  it  their  own. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  existence  of  the  present 
confederation  depends  entirely  on  the  continued  assent  of  all  the 
confederates  ;  and,  starting  from  this  principle,  I  have  inquired  into 
the  causes  which  may  induce  any  of  the  states  to  separate  from  the 
others.  The  Union  may,  however,  perish  in  two  different  ways : 
one  of  the  confederate  states  may  choose  to  retire  from  the  compact, 

*  The  population  of  a  country  assuredly  constitutes  the  first  element  of  its  wealth. 
In  the  ten  years  (1820-'30)  during  which  Virginia  lost  two  of  its  representatives  in 
congress,  its  population  increased  in  the  proportion  of  13-7  per  cent. ;  that  of  Carolina 
in  the  proportion  of  Id  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  Georgia  51-5  per  cent.  (See  the  Amer* 
ican  Almanac,  1832,  p.  162.)  But  the  population  of  Russia,  which  mcreases  mor« 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  only  augments  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  9-5  per  cent. ;  of  France  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. ;  and  of  Europe  in  general 
at  the  rate  of  4-7  per  cent.     (See  Maltebrun,  vol.  vi.,  p.  95.) 

Jit  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
ue  of  tobacco,  during  the  last  nf\y  years,  has  notably  diminished  the  opulence  of 
Ihe  aouthem  planters  but  this  circumstance  is  as  iaiependent  of  the  will  of  tbeiff 
northern  brethren,  us  it  is  of  their  own. 
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and  80  forcibly  sever  the  federal  tie ;  and  it  a  to  this  suppo^tion 
that  most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  apply :  or  the  author^ 
ity  of  the  federal  government  may  be  progressively  intrenched  on 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  the  united  republics  to  resume  their 
independence.  The  central  power,  successively  stripped  of  all  its 
prerogatives,  and  reduced  to  impotence  by  tacit  consent,  would  be- 
come incompetent  to  fulfil  its  purpose ;  and  the  second  Union  would 
perish,  like  the  first,  by  a  sort  of  senile  inaptitude.  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  federal  tie,  which  may  finally  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  UnioQ,  is  a  distinct  circumstance,  that  may  produce  a 
variety  of  minor  consequences  before  it  operates  so  \nolent  a  change. 
The  confederation  might  still  subsist,  although  its  government  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  inanition  as  to  paralyze  the  nation,  to 
cause  internal  anarchy,  and  to  check  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
1 1  country. 

After  having  investigated  the  causes  which  may  induce  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  disunite,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  if 
the  Union  continues  to  subsist,  their  government  will  extend  or 
contract  its  sphere  of  action,  and  whether  it  will  become  more 
energetic  or  more  weak. 

The  Americans  are  evidently  disposed  to  look  upon  their  future 
condition  with  alarm.  They  perceive  that  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  tends  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  idea  that  such  will  also  be  the  case  in  their  own  country. 
Even  the  statesmen  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  these  fears ;  for,  in 
America,  centralization  is  by  no  means  popular,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  courting  the  majority,  than  by  inveighing  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  central  power.  The  Americans  do  not 
perceive  that  the  countries  in  which  this  alarming  tendency  to 
centralization  exists,  are  inhabited  by  a  single  people ;  while  the 
fact  of  the  Union  being  composed  of  different  confederate  com- 
munities, is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  inferences  which  mio^ht  be 
drawn  from  analogous  circumstances.  I  confess  tliat  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  fears  of  a  great  number  of  Americans  as  purely 
imaginary ;  and  far  firom  participating  in  their  dread  of  the  con- 
solidation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Union,  I  think  that  the 
federal  government  is  visibly  losing  strength. 

To  prove  this  assertion  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  remote 
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ooeorreiioes,  bat  to  (nrcamBtanoei  whidi  T  hare  myadf  ob^^ 
yrbkllk  belong  to  our  own  time. 

An  attentive  examination  of  wbat  ia  going  cm  in  the  United 
States,  will  easily  convince  us  that  two  opposite  tendencies  exist 
in  that  country,  like  two  distinct  currents  flowing  in  contrary  di- 
rections in  the  same  channeL  The  Union  has  now  existed  for 
forty-five  years,  and  in  the  coarse  of  that  time  a  vast  number  of 
provindal  prejudices,  which  were  at  first  hostile  to  its  power,  have 
died  away.  The  patriotic  feelmg  which  attached  each  of  the 
Americans  to  his  own  native  state  is  become  less  exclusive ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  have  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected the  better  they  have  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  post,*  that  great  instrument  of  intellectual  intercourse,  now 
reaches  into  the  backwoods ;  and  steamboats  have  established  daily 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 
An  inland  navigation  of  unexampled  rapidity  conveys  commodities 
up  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  country .f  And  to  these  facilities  of 
nature  and  art  may  be  added  those  restlera  cravings,  that  busy- 
mindedness,  and  love  of  pelf,  which  are  constantly  urging  the 
American  into  active  life,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with  bis 
fellow-citizens.  He  crosses  the  country  in  every  direction ;  he 
visits  all  the  various  populations  of  the  land ;  and  there  is  not  a 
province  in  France,  in  which  the  natives  are  so  well  known  to  each 
other  as  the  thirteen  millions  of  men  who  cover  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

But  while  the  Americans  intermingle,  they  grow  in  resemblance 
of  each  other ;  the  differences  resulting  from  their  climate,  their  ori- 
^n,  and  their  institutions,  diminish  i  and  they  all  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  common  t}'pe.  Every  year,  thousands  of  men  leave 
the  north  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  Union :  they  bring  with 
them  their  faith,  their  opinions,  apd  their  manners ;  and  as  they 
are  more  enlightened  than  the  men  among  whom  they  are  about  to 

*  In  1832,  the  district  of  Michigan,  which  only  contains  31,639  inhabitants,  and  is 
still  an  almost  unexplored  wilderness,  possessed  940  miles  of  maiUroads.  The  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  which  is  still  more  uncultivated,  was  already  fnteraected  by  1,988 
miles  of  mail-roads.  (See  report  of  the  general  postoffice,  30th  November,  1833.) 
The  postage  of  newspapers  alone  in  the  whole  Union  amounted  to  254,796  dollars. 

t  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  271  steamboats  have  been  launch- 
ed upon  the  rivers  which  water  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  In  1829, 259 
■teamboau  existed  in  the  United  States.  (See  Legislative  DocumenU,  No.  140,  p.  274.) 
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dwdl,  ihqf  flooD  riae  to  Ike  head  of  afiirs,  and  they  adapt  society 
to  their  owd  advantage.  This  continual  emigration  of  the  north 
to  the  south  is  peculiarly  &Tourable  to  the  fusion  of  all  the  differ- 
ent provincial  characters  into  one  national  character.  The  civili- 
zation of  the  north  appears  to  be  the  common  standard,  to  which 
the  whole  nation  will  one  day  be  assimilated. 

The  commercial  ties  which  unite  the  confederate  states  are 
strengthened  by  the  increasing  manufactures  of  the  Americans; 
and  the  union  which  began  to  exist  in  their  opinions,  gradually 
forms  a  part  of  their  habits :  the  course  of  time  has  swept  away 
the  bugbear  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  dtiaeos 
in  1789.  The  federal  power  is  not  become  oppressive ;  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  states ;  it  has  not  subjected  the 
confederates  to  monarchical  institutions ;  and  the  Union  has  not 
rendered  the  lesser  states  dependant  upon  the  larger  ones ;  but  the 
confederation  has  continued  to  increase  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  natural  obstacles 
to  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union  are  not  so  powerful  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  in  1789 ;  and  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  will  readily  convince  us  that  the 
/  federal  power  is  declining ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  causes 
'  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  constitution  of  1789  was  promul- 
gated, the  nation  was  a  prey  to  anarchy ;  the  Union,  which  suc- 
ceeded this  confusion,  excited  much  dread  and  much  animosity ; 
but  it  was  warmly  supported  because  it  satisfied  an  imperious  want. 
Thus,  although  it  was  more  attacked  than  it  is  now,  the  federal 
power  soon  reached  the  maxunum  of  its  authority,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  government  which  triumphs  af^er  having  braced  its 
strength  by  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution seemed  to  extend,  rather  than  to  repress,  the  federal  sov- 
ereignity ;  and  the  Union  offered,  in  several  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  undivided  people,  directed  in  its  foreign  and 
internal  policy  by  a  single  government  But  to  attain  this  point 
flie  people  had  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  itself. 

The  ponstitotion  had  not  destroyed  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  the 
states ;  and  all  communities,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are 
impelled  by  a  secret  propensity  to  assert  their  independence.    This 
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propeiiBity  is  still  more  decided  in  a  wanttj  like  America,  in  whidi 
erery  village  forms  a  sort  of  republic  accustomed  to  conduct  its  own 
afiairs  It  therefore  cost  the  states  an  effort  to  submit  to  the  federal 
supremacy ;  and  all  efforts,  however  successful  they  may  be,  neces- 
sarily subside  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 

As  the  federal  government  consolidated  its  authority,  America 
resumed  its  rank  among  the  nations,  peace  returned  to  its  frontiers, 
and  public  credit  was  restored ;  confusion  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed 
state  of  things  which  was  favourable  to  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  industrious  enterprise.  It  was  this  very  prosperity  which  made 
the  Americans  forget  the  cause  to  which  it  was  attributable ;  and 
when  once  the  danger  was  passed,  the  energy  and  the  patriotism 
which  had  enabled  them  to  brave  it,  disappeared  from  among  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  cares  which  oppressed 
them,  than  they  easily  returned  to  their  ordinary  habits,  and  gave 
themselves  up  without  resistance  to  their  natural  inclinations.  When 
a  powerful  government  no  longer  appeared  to  be  necessary,  they 
once  more  began  to  think  it  irksome.  The  Union  encouraged  a 
general  prosperity,  and  the  states  were  not  inclined  to  abandon  the 
Union ;  but  they  desired  to  render  the  action  of  the  power  which 
represented  that  body  as  light  as  possible.  The  general  principle 
of  union  was  adopted,  but  in  every  minor  detail  there  was  an  ac- 
tual tendency  to  independence.  The  principle  of  cx)nfederation  was 
every  day  more  easily  admitted  and  more  rarely  applied ;  so  that 
the  federal  government  brought  about  its  own  decline,  while  it  was 
creating  order  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  this  tendency  of  public  opinion  began  to  be  mani- 
fested externally,  the  leaders  of  parties,  who  live  by  the  passions  of 
the  people,  began  to  work  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The  position 
of  the  federal  government  then  became  exceedingly  critical.  Its 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  popular  favour ;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  right  of  conducting  its  policy  by  pledging  themselves  to 
lessen  its  influence.  From  that  time  forward,  the  government  of 
the  Union  has  invariably  been  obliged  to  recede,  as  often  as  it  has 
attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  government  of  the  states.  And 
whenever  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation  has  most  frequently  been 
opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the  states. 

The  constitution  invested  the  federal  government  with  the  right 
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of  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  it  had  been  held 
that  no  other  authority  was  so  fit  to  superintend  the  ^'  internal  im- 
provements" which  affiscted  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  cutting  of  canals.  But  the  states  were 
alarmed  at  a  power,  distinct  from  their  own,  which  could  thus  dis- 
pose of  a  portion  of  their  territory  and  they  were  afraid  that  the 
centra]  government  would,  by  this  means,  acquire  a  formidable  ex- 
tent of  patronage  within  their  own  confines,  and  exercise  a  degree 
of  influence  which  they  intended  to  reserve  exclusively  to  their 
own  agents.  The  democratic  party,  which  has  constantly  been 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  federal  authority,  then  accused  the 
congress  of  usurpation,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  ambition.  The 
central  government  was  intimidated  by  the  opposition  ;  and  it  soon 
acknowledged  its  error,  promising  exactly  to  confine  its  influence, 
for  the  future,  within  the  circle  which  was  prescribed  to  it. 

The  constitution  confers  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  treating 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  border  upon  the 
frontiers*of  the  United  States,  had  usually  been  regarded  in  this 
light.  As  long  as  these  savages  consented  to  retire  before  the 
civilized  settlers,  the  federal  right  was  not  contested  ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot, 
the  adjacent  states  claimed  possession  of  the  lands  and  the  rights  oi* 
sovereignty  over  the  natives.  The  central  government  soon  recog- 
nised both  these  claims ;  and  after  it  had  concluded  treaties  with 
the  Indians  as  independent  nations,  it  gave  them  up  as  subjects 
to  the  legislative  tyranny  of  the  states.* 

Some  of  the  states  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west,  into  wild  regions,  where 
no  European  had  ever  penetrated.  The  states  vvhase  confines  were 
irrevocably  fixed,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  unbounded 
regions  which  the  future  would  enable  their  neighbours  to  explore. 
The  latter  then  agreed,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  others,  and  to 
facilitate  the  act  of  union,  to  lay  down  their  own  boundaries,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  territory  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  to  the 
confederation  at  largcf    Thenceforward  the  federal  government 

*  See  in  the  lecblatiTe  documents  already  quoted  in  speaking  of  the  Indians,  the 
letter  of  Ihe  president  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Cherokees,  his  correspondence  oa 
this  subject  with  his  agents,  and  his  messages  to  congress. 

t  The  first  act  of  cession  was  made  by  the  slate  of  New  York  in  1780 ;  Virginia 
MaMftchusetts,  Connecticiit,  South  and  North  Carolina,  followed  this  example  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  lutly,  the  act  of  cession  of  Georgia  was  made  as  recently  as  180S. 
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Decame  Ihe  owner  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  which  lie  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  thirteen  states  firs!  confederated.  It  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  parceling  and  selling  them,  and  the  sums  derived 
from  this  source  were  exclusively  reserved  lo  Ihe  public  treasury  of 
the  Union,  in  order  lo  furnish  supplies  for  purchasing  tracts  ol 
country  from  the  Indians,  for  opening  roads  to  the  remote  seltle- 
mentSj  and  for  accelerating  the  increase  of  civilization  as  much  an 
pos^ble.  New  states  have,  however,  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  those  wilds  which  were  formerly  ceded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Congress  has  gone 
on  to  sell,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  uncultivated 
lands  which  those  new  states  contained.  But  the  latter  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  they  were  now  fully  constituted,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  produce  of  these  stiles 
to  their  own  use.  As  their  remonstrances  became  more  aiut  more 
threatening,  congress  thought  fit  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a  portion 
of  the  privileges  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  al  ihe  end  I'i 
1832  it  passed  a  law  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  made  over  to  the  new  western 
republics,  although  the  lands  themselves  were  not  ceded  to  them  * 

[The  remark  of  ihe  author,  ihal  "  whenever  sn  interpreialion  of  rho 
terras  of  the  federal  consiimtion  has  been  culled  for,  thai  iniprprptHiitm 
but  moel  frequeutly  been  opposed  lo  ihe  Union,  and  favoumble  [a  ihe 
aiaies"  requires  considerable  qualifSeaiion.  The  instances  which  '.he  bu- 
ihor  ciiea,  are  iho^e  of  Icgi/ilaline  inierprelaiions,  nol  ihose  made  hy  ihe 
judiciary,  [l  raBj"  be  (juestioned  wheiher  any  of  those  riled  by  him  are 
&\t  inslances  af  inlfrpretation.  Althoueh  ihe  then  president  and  many 
of  his  friends  doubled  or  denied  ihe  power  of  congreM  orer  many  of  ihe 
Kubjecis  mcniioned  by  ihe  auihor,  yei  the  omicsion  lo  exercise  the  powers 
ihua  questioned,  did  not  proceed  wholly  from  doubts  of  the  consiiiuiional 
aulhority.  It  must  be  remembered  ihal  all  ihese  quesiiona  aSecied  local 
inleresis  of  ihe  stales  or  districts  represented  in  congress,  and  ihe  auihor 
has  elsewhere  shown  the  tendency  of  ihe  local  feeling  lo  overcome  all  re- 
gard for  Ihe  absiracl  interest  of  ihe  Union.  Hence  many  members  have 
TOied  on  these  questions  without  reference  to  ihe  constitutional  question, 
and  bdeed  wilboul  enieriaining  any  doubt  of  their  power.  These  instances 
may  afford  proof  that  ihe  federal  power  isdeclining,  as  ihe  auihor  contends, 
bat  ihey  do  nol  prove  any  actual  interpreialion  of  ihe  conslilulion.  And 
•0  numerous  and  various  are  the  circumsiances  to  bflueuce  the  decision  of 
a  leeislaiive  body  like  the  congress  of  ihe  Uniled  Stales,  inal  ihe  peoply 
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io  not  regaid  theiD  as  toi&nd  and  &  ithoritadra  ezpondoiitor  the  true 
of  die  eoostitatkiii,  exeept  perhaps  in  those  Tery  few  cases,  where  theee 
has  been  a  eonstant  and  unintemipted  practice  fnan  the  organization  of  the 
gOf  emment  The  jodiciary  is  looked  to  as  the  only  anthentic  expounder 
of  the  coDstitationy  and  onti]  a  law  of  congress  has  passed  that  ordeal,  its 
eonstitntiooalitj  is  open  to  question :  of  which  onr  history  famishes  many 
examples.  ....  There  are  errors  in  some  of  the  instances  given  by  our 
author,  which  woold  materially  mislead,  if  not  corrected.  That  in  rdbtion 
to  the  Indians  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  claim- 
ed some  rights  over  Indians  or  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  iacooststent 
with  the  claims  of  the  states.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  As  to  their  lands, 
the  United  States  nerer  pretended  to  any  right  in  them,  except  such  as  was 
granted  by  the  cessions  ci  the  states.  The  principle  uniTcnally  acknowl- 
edged  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  is,  that 
by  the  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  in  which  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  acknowledged,  the  states  became  severally  and  individually  independent, 
and  as  such  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  to  and  over  the 
lands  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  states.  The  right  of  the  crown 
in  these  lands  was  the  absolute  ownership,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  oo- 
capancy  by  the  Indians  so  long  as  they  remained  a  tribe.  This  right  de- 
volved to  each  state  by  the  treaty  which  established  their  independence, 
and  the  United  States  have  never  questioned  it.  See  6th  Cranch,  87 ;  8th 
Wheaton,  502,  884;  17th  John's  Reports,  231.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians  has  universally  been  conceded  to 
the  United  States.  The  right  of  a  state  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indi- 
ans, within  the  boundaries  of  such  state,  does  out  in  the  least  conflict  with 
the  right  of  holding  treaties  on  national  subjects  by  the  United  States  with 
those  Indians.  With  respect  to  Indians  residing  in  any  territory  vnihovt 
the  boundaries  of  any  state,  or  on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
case  is  different ;  the  United  States  are  in  such  cases  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  when  that  right  is 
extinguished  the  proprietorship  becomes  absolute.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  in  relation  to  the  Indians  and  their  lands,  no  question  could  arise  respect- 
ing the  interpretatiod  of  the  constitution.  The  observation  that  **  as  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot,  the  adja- 
cent states  claimed  possession  of  the  lauds,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  natives" — is  a  strange  compound  of  error  and  of  truth.  As  above  re- 
marked, the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  has  ever  been  recognised  by  the  states, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  referred  to  by  the  author,  in  which  (xeorgia 
claimed  the  right  to  possess  certain  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  This 
was  anomalous,  and  grew  out  of  treaties  and  cessions,  the  details  of  which 
are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  the  limits  of  a  note.  But  in  no 
other  cases  have  the  states  ever  claimed  the  possession  of  lands  occupied  by 
Indians,  without  having  previously  extinguished  their  right  by  purchase. 

As  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  natives,  the  principle  admitted  i 

B  the  United  States  is  that  all  persons  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
atate  are  and  of  necessity  must  be,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws. 
While  the  Indian  tribes  were  ntmierons,  distinct,  and  separate,  from  the 
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whiles,  and  possessed  a  sniFmmpnl  of  ihrir  own.  ihe  stale  aulhorities, 
rrom  considerations  of  policir,  ahumined  from  ihe  exercise  of  criminel  jiiri»- 
dictitn  for  oflences  comoiitted  by  ifae  Indians  among  themselves,  aliliough 
for  ofieDces.agaiDsi  ilie  whiles  ibey  were  subjected  lo  the  operaiioD  of  the 
state  taws.  But  as  these  tribes  diminished  in  numbers,  as  those  who  re- 
mained amon^  ibem  became  enervated  by  bail  habits,  and  ccasad  to  exer- 
cise any  effectual  goveroraeni,  humanity  demanded  that  the  power  of  the 
Mates  should  be  interposed  to  protect  the  miserahle  remoants  from  the  vio> 
lenee  aod  outrage  of  each  other.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  ioierposi- 
Don  in  such  a  case  was  in  1S2I,  wheo  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  the 
■late  erf"  New  York  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  on  a  squaw  of  the 
tribe.  The  courts  declared  their  competency  lo  lake  cognizance  of  such  of- 
fences, and  the  lecislaiure  confirmed  the  declarations  by  a  law. Ano- 
ther lostance  of  what  ibe  author  calls  interpretation  of  the  const!  lu  lion  sfraiasl 
(he  general  govemmeot,  is  (fiveu  by  him  in  the  proposed  act  uf  1S32,  which 
paased  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  by  which 
as  he  says,  "the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
was  made  over  lo  the  new  western  republics."  But  this  act  was  not  found- 
ed on  any  doubt  uf  the  title  of  the  United  I^lates  to  the  lands  in  question,  or 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  them,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of 
the  in  I  erp  I  elation  of  the  constitution.  Ao  error  of  fact  in  this  siatement 
ought  10  be  corrected.  The  bill  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  doubtless 
that  usually  called  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill.  Instead  of  nuking  over  ihe  neat- 
est part  of  the  revenue  to  the  new  states,  ii  appropriated  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  lo  them,  in  addition  lo  hve  per  cent,  which  had  been  originally 
fraated  for  the  purpow  of  making  roads.  See  Niles's  Register,  vol.  4S,  p. 
355. — American  Editor.'] 

The  slightest  observation  in  the  United  States  enables  one  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  which  the  country  tJerives  from  the  bank. 
These  advantages  are  of  several  kinds,  but  one  of  them  is  pecu- 
liarly striking  to  the  stranger.  The  bank-notes  of  the  United 
States  are  taken  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert  for  the  same  value 
as  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  conducts  its  operations.* 

The  bank  of  the  United  Stitten  is  nevertheless  an  object  of  great 
tnimosity.  Its  directors  have  proclaimed  their  hostilitj  to  the  pres- 
ident ;  and  they  are  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability, 
of  having  abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election.  The  pres- 
ident therefore  altack.s  the  eGtablisfament  which  they  represent, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ;  and  he  is  encouraged  in 

*  The  pTFKat  bulk  of  the  United  filiit«  wu  ealablithed  in  1818,  with  a  capital 
of  X,000,DOO  dollars ;  tla  cbstler  eipirei  ia  1836.  Losl  year  coagien  paned  a  lav 
to  renew  it,  but  Ihe  president  put  his  veto  upon  Ihe  bill.  The  nmggle  i>  ilill  going 
<■  with  giest  Tulence  oo  either  aide,  wM  tbe  speedy  bll  of  the  bank  may  euily  be 
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the  pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  conviction  that  he  is  supported  hj 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  The  bank  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  monetary  tie  of  the  Union,  just  as  congress  is  the  great 
legislative  tie ;  and  the  same  passions  which  tend  to  render  the 
states  independent  of  the  central  power,  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  bank. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  always  holds  a  great  number  of 
the  notes  issued  by  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  any  time 
oblige  them  to  convert  into  cash.  It  has  itself  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  similar  demand,  as  the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  to 
meet  all  claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  provincial  banks  is  thus 
threatened,  and  their  operations  are  restricted,  since  they  are  only 
able  to  issue  a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their  capital. 
They  submit  with  impatience  to  this  salutary  control.  The  news- 
papers which  they  have  bought  over,  and  the  president,  whose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the  bank  with  the  great- 
est vehemence.  They  rouse  the  local  passions,  and  the  blind  dem- 
ocratic instinct  of  the  country  to  aid  their  cause ;  and  they  assert 
that  the  bank-directors  form  a  permanent  aristocratic  body,  whose 
influence  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must  affect 
those  principles  of  equality  upon  which  society  rests  in  America. 

The  contest  between  the  bank  and  its  opponents  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America  between 
the  provinces  and  the  central  power ;  between  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic independence,  and  the  spirit  of  gradation  and»subordination. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  are  identically  the  same 
individuals,  who,  on  other  points,  attack  the  federal  government ; 
but  I  assert  that  the  attacks  directed  against  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  originate  in  the  same  propensities  which  militate 
against  the  federal  government ;  and  that  the  very  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  afford  a  deplorable  symptom  of  the  decreasing 
support  of  the  latter. 

The  Union  has  never  displayed  so  much  weakness  as  in  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  tariff.*  The  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  of  1812  had  created  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
north  of  the  Union,  by  cutting  off  all  free  communication  between 
America  and  Europe.     When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chan- 

*  See  prindpaUy  for  the  details  of  tnis  aflair,  the  legialatiTe  docoments,  i2d 
— >,  td  sesttioa.  No.  90 
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nel  of  intercouree  reopened,  by  wbich  Ihe  produce  of  Europe  was 
transmitted  lo  ihe  New  World,  the  Araericuiis  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish 8  system  of  import  duties,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  protectino 
their  incipieot  manufactures,  and  of  paying  off  the  amount  of  ihr 
debt  contracted  during  the  war.  The  southern  states,  which  have 
no  manufactures  to  encourage,  and  which  are  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, soon  complained  of  this  measure.  Such  were  the  simple 
facts,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  examine  iu  this  place  whether  their 
complaints  were  well  founded  or  unjusl. 

As  early  as  the  year  1830,  South  Carolina  declared,  in  a  petition 
lo  Congress,  that  the  tariff  was  "  un  constitution  at,  oppressive,  and 
unjust"  And  the  states  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  ^^lssis^ippi,  subsequently  remonstrated  against  it 
with  more  or  less  vigour.  But  Congress,  far  from  lendinp  an  ear 
to  these  complaints,  raised  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  in  the  years 
1824  and  1828,  and  recognised  anew  the  principle  on  which  it  v.ix 
founded.  A  doctrine  was  then  proclaimed,  or  rather  reviv«l,  in 
the  south,  which  took  the  name  of  nullification. 

1  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  object  of  the  federal 
constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  gov- 
ernment. The  Americans  of  the  United  Slates  form  a  sole  and  un- 
divided people,  in  all  the  cases  which  are  specified  by  that  consti- 
tution;  and  upon  these  points  the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed, 
as  it  is  in  all  constitutional  nations,  by  the  voire  of  the  majority. 
When  the  majority  has  pronounced  its  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  submit.  Such  is  the  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  the 
only  one  which  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
known  intention  of  those  who  framed  it. 

The  partisans  of  nullification  in  the  south  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  in  uniting  was  not  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  condition  of  one  and  Ihe  same  people  ;  that 
they  meant  to  constitute  a  league  of  independent  states  ;  and  that 
each  state,  consequently,  retains  its  entire  sovereignty,  if  not  de 
facto,  at  least  de  jyre;  and  has  the  right  of  putting  its  own  con- 
struction upon  Ihe  laws  of  congress,  and  of  suspending  their  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  if  they  are  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  or  unjust. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  nulhfication  is  comprised  in  a  sentence 
uttered  by  Vice-President  Calhoun,  Ihe  head  cf  that  party  in  the 
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south,  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1833 . 
^The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  were  parties  in 
their  sovereign  capacity ;  now,  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 
in  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument" 
It  is  evident  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very  basis  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  evils  of  the  old  con- 
federation, from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance. 

When  South  Carolina  perceived  that  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  remonstrances,  it  threatened  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion to  the  federal  tariff  bill.  Congress  persisted  in  its  former  sys- 
tem ;  and  at  length  the  storm  broke  out.  In  the  course  of  1832 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina*  named  a  national  convention,  to 
consult  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  take ;  and  on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  this 
convention  promulgated  a  law,  under  the  form  of  a  decree,  which 
annulled  the  federal  law  of  the  tariff,  forbade  the  levy  of  the  im- 
posts which  that  law  commands,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  ap- 
peal which  might  be  made  to  the  federal  courts  of  law.f  This 
decree  was  only  to  be  put  into  execution  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
February,  and  it  was  mtimated,  that  if  Congress  modified  the  tariff 
before  that  period.  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  proceed  no 
farther  with  her  menaces;  and  a  vague  desire  was  afterward  ex- 


*  That  i^to  say,  the  majority  x>f  the  people ;  Tor  the  opposite  party,  called  the 
Union  party,  always  formed  a  very  strong  and  active  minority.  Carolina  may  coo- 
tain  about  47,000  electors  ;  30,000  were  in  favour  of  nullification,  and  llfiOO  opposed 
to  it. 

t  This  decree  was  preceded  by  a  report  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  framed, 
containing  the  explanation  of  the  motives  and  object  of  the  law.  The  following  par- 
sage  occnrt  in  it,  p.  34 :  *'  When  the  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  differ- 
ent states  are  deliberately  violated,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  those  states  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to  resist  usurpation,  und  to  maintain, 
within  their  respective  limits,  those  powers  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as 
independent  eovereign  atatee.  If  they  were  destitute  of  this  right,  they  would  not  be 
sovereign.  South  Carolina  declares  that  she  acknowledges  no  tribunal  upon  earth 
above  her  anthority.  She  has  indeed  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  union  with  the 
other  states :  but  she  demands,  and  will  exercise,  the  right  of  putting  her  own  con* 
stmction  upon  it ;  and  when  this  compact  is  violated  by  her  sister  states,  and  by  the 
government  which  they  have  created,  she  is  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  im- 
qoestionable  right  of  judging  what  is  the  extent  of  the  infraction,  and  what  are  the 
neasores  best  fitted  to  obtain  justice.'' 
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pressed  of  submitting  the  question  to  an  extraordinaiy  assembly  of 
all  the  confederale  states. 

In  the  meantime  South  Carolina  armed  her  militia,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  But  congress,  which  had  slighted  its  suppliant 
subjects,  listened  to  their  complaints  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to 
bare  taken  up  arms."  A  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  tariff  du- 
ties were  to  be  progressively  reduL'ed  for  ten  years,  until  they  were 
brought  so  low  as  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  supplies  necessary 
to  the  governmeiit.f  Thus  congress  completely  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  tariif;  and  substituted  a  mere  fiscal  impost  for  a 
system  of  protective  duties.|  The  government  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  conceal  its  defeat,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is 
very  much  in  vogue  with  feeble  goveromenls.  It  yielded  the  point 
dejudo,  but  it  remained  inflexible  upon  the  principles  in  question ; 
and  while  congress  was  altering  the  tariff  law,  it  passed  anotbei 
bill,  by  which  the  president  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  enabhng  him  lo  overcome  by  force  a  resistance  which  was 
flteii  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

But  South  Carolina  did  not  consent  to  leave  the  Union  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  scanty  trophies  of  success :  the  same  national 
convention  which  annulled  the  tariff  bill,  met  again,  and  accepted 
the  proffered  concession  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  declared  ita 
unabated  perseverance  in  the  doi:tnne  of  nullification  ;  and  to  prove 
what  it  said,  it  annulled  the  law  investing  the  president  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  although  it  was  very  certain  that  the  clauses  of 
that  law  would  never  be  carried  into  effect. 

Almost  all  the  controversies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
have  taken  place  under  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  he  has  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Union  with  vigour  and  with  skill.  I  am 
however  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  now 
represents  the  federal  government,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  its  continuance. 

*  CoDgiHs  was  finally  decided  10  (akt  Ihii  ilpp  bjr  t^e  conducl  of  the  powertul 

■ad  Houth  CnroliRi.  Hilhrrlo  ihe  Utlrr  Hale  tied  uppored  la  b<  entirely  ibnndoned 
even  by  the  >tiie>  which  had  joined  in  tier  remoniiTancM. 

t  Thii  law  ivu  puscd  oD  [hr  Sd  Maich,  1S33. 

X  This  bill  n»  broughl  in  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  i<  pu*ed  in  Tour  ilays  Ihroiuth  botb 
halites  of  cungreu,  by  an  immenae  nn^ority. 
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Some  persons  in  Earope  have  formed  an  opinioD  of  the  possiUa. 
bflaenoe  of  Qeneral  Jackson  upon  the  affairs  of  his  country,  whidi 
appears  highly  extravagant  to  those  who  have  seen  more  of  Aa 
subject.  We  have  been  told  that  General  Jackson  has  won  sundry 
battles^  that  he  is  an  energetic  man,  prone  by  nature  and  by  haUt 
to  the  use  of  force,  covetous  of  power,  and  a  despot  by  taste.  All 
this  may  perhaps  be  true;  but  the  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  truths  are  exceedingly  erroneous.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  General  Jackson  is  bent  on  establishing  a  dictator 
diip  in  America,  on  introducing  a  military  spirit,  and  on  giving  a 
degree  of  influence  to  the  central  authority  which  cannot  but  be 
dangerous  to  provincial  liberties.  But  in  America,  the  time  for 
similar  undertakings,  and  the  age  for  men  of  this  kind,  is  not  yet 
come ;  if  General  Jackson  had  entertained  a  hope  of  exercising 
his  authority  in  this  manner,  he  would  infallibly  have  forfeited  hia 
political  station,  and  compromised  his  life ;  accordingly  he  has  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  any  such  attempt. 

Far  from  wishing  to  extend  the  federal  power,  the  president  be- 
kmgs  to  the  party  which  is  desirous  of  limiting  that  power  to  the 
bare  and  precise  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  which  never  puts  a 
ocmstruction  upon  that  act,  favourable  to  the  government  of  the 
Union ;  far  from  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  centralization. 
General  Jackson  is  the  agent  of  all  the  jealousies  of  the  states ; 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  lofty  station  he  occupies,  by  the  passions 
of  the  people  which  are  most  opposed  to  the  central  government 
It  is  by  perpetually  flattering  these  passions,  that  he  maintains  his  \ 

station  and  his  popularity.  General  Jackson  is  the  slave  of  the 
majority :  he  yields  to  its  wishes,  its  propensities,  and  its  demands ; 
say  rather,  that  he  anticipates  and  forestalls  them.  ;i 

Whenever  the  governments  of  the  states  come  into  collision  with  | 

that  of  the  Union,  the  president  is  generally  the  first  to  question  |i 

his  own  rights :  he  almost  always  outstrips  the  legislature ;  and 
when  the  extent  of  the   federal  power  is  controverted,  he  takes  I 

part,  as  it  were,  against  himself;  he  conceals  his  official  interests,  i 

and  extinguishes  his  own  natural  inclinations.  Not  indeed  that  he 
is  naturally  weak  or  hostile  to  the  Union  ;  for  when  the  majority 
decided  against  the  claims  of  the  partisans  of  nullification,  he  put 
himself  at  its  head,  asserted  the  doctrines  which  the  nation  held, 
distinctly  and  energetically,  and  was  the  first  to  recommend  forcible 
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;  but  General  Jack»ton  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  use  the 
American  expressions,  to  be  a  federalist  by  taste,  and  a  republican 
hj  calculation. 

General  Jackson  stoops  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  majoritj'  :  bat 
when  he  feels  that  his  popularity  is  secure,  he  overthrows  all  ob- 
atacles  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  the  community  approves, 
or  of  those  which  it  does  not  look  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  i* 
supported  by  a  power  with  which  his  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted ;  and  he  tramples  on  his  personal  enemies  wherever  they 
cross  his  path,  with  a  faeiUiy  which  no  former  president  ever  enjoyed ; 
be  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  measures  which  no  one, 
before  him,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt;  he  even  treats  the 
national  representatives  with  disdain  approaching  to  insult ;  he  puts 
hb  veto  upon  the  lawsof  congress,  and  frequently  neglects  to  reply 
to  that  powerful  body.  He  is  a  favourite  who  sometimes  treats  h.J 
master  roughly.  The  power  of  General  Jackson  perpetuslly  in- 
creases; but  that  of  the  president  declines:  in  his  hands  the 
federal  government  is  strong,  but  it  will  pass  enfeebled  into  the 
bands  of  his  successor. 

1  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  be  not  constantly  losing  strength,  retiring  gradually  from 
public  affairs,  and  narrowing  its  circle  of  action  more  and  more.' 
It  is  naturally  feeble,  but  it  now  abandons  even  its  pretensions  to 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  that  I  remarked  a  more 
lively  sense  of  independence,  and  a  more  decided  attachment  to 
provincial  government,  in  the  states.  The  Union  is  to  subsist,  but 
to  subsist  as  a  shadow  ;  it  is  to  be  strong  in  certain  cases,  and  weak 
in  all  others ;  in  time  of  warfare,  it  is  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation  and  all  the  resources  of  the  countrj-  in  its 
bands ;  and  in  time  of  peace  its  existence  is  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible -.  as  if  this  alternate  debility  and  vigour  were  natural  or 
pos»ble. 

I  do  not  foresee  anything  for  the  present  which  may  be  able  to 
clieck  this  general  impulse  of  public  opinion  :  the  causes  in  which 
it  originated  do  not  cease  to  operate  with  the  same  effect.  The 
change  will  therefore  go  on,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  event  occurs,  the  government  of  the  Union  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 

!  thuik,  however,  that  the  period  is  still  remote,  at  which  the 
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{iBderal  power  will  be  entirely  extinguished  by  its  inability  to  pio* 
tect  itidf  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  country.  The  Umon  ii 
sanctioned  by  the  manners  and  desires  of  the  people ;  its  results 
are  palpable,  its  benefits  Yiable.  When  it  is  perceived  that  the 
weakness  of  the  federal  government  compromises  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  reaction  will  take  place  with  a 
view  to  increase  its  strength. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is,  of  all  the  federal  govern- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  established,  the  one  which  is  most 
naturally  destined  to  act  As  long  as  it  is  only  indirectly  assailed 
by  the  interpretation  of  its  laws,  and  as  long  as  its  substance  b  not 
seriously  altered,  a  change  of  opinion,  an  interaal  crisis,  or  a  war, 
may  restore  all  the  vigour  which  it  requires.  The  point  which  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  put  in  a  clear  light  is  «mply  this ;  many 
people,  especially  in  France,  imagine  that  a  change  of  opinion  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  which  is  favourable  to  a  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  congress.  I 
hold  that  a  contrary  tendency  may  distinctly  be  observed.  So  far 
is  the  federal  government  from  acquiring  strength,  and  from  threat- 
ening the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  it  grrows  older,  that  I  main- 
tain it  to  be  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  alone  is  in  danger.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the 
present  time  discloses.  The  future  conceals  the  final  result  of 
this  tendency,  and  the  events  which  may  check,  retard,  or  acceler- 
ate, the  changes  I  have  described ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  veil  which  hides  them  from  our  sight. 


OF  THB  aEPUm.lCAN  INSTmJTlONS  OF  THE   UNITED  STAtfes,  AND  WHAT 

THEIR   CHANCES   OF   DURATION   ARE. 

Hie  Union  is  Accidental. — The  republicmn  Institutions  have  more  prospect  of  Perm^ 
nence. — A  Republic  for  the  Present  the  natural  Sute  of  the  Anglo- Americant.^- 
ReasGD  of  this. — In  order  to  destroy  it,  all  the  Laws  must  be  changed  at  the  sama 
Timei  and  a  great  Alteration  take  place  in  Manners. — Difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Americans  in  creating  an  Aristocracy. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  by  the  introduction  of  war 
mto  the  heart  of  thpse  states  which  are  now  confederate,  with 
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standiDg  armies,  a  dictalorship,  atid  a  heavy  taxation,  might  event- 
^  uaJly  compromise  the  fate  of  the  republican  institutions.  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  the  future  prospects  of  the  republic  with 
those  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  an  i-ccident,  which  will  last 
only  so  long  as  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  esislenue ;  but 
a  republican  form  of  governraenl  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
slate  of  the  Americans  ;  which  nothing  but  the  continued  action  of 
hostile  causes,  always  acting  in  ihe  same  direction,  could  change 
into  a  monarchy.  The  Union  exists  principally  in  the  law  which 
formed  it ;  one  rarolutioa,  one  cbange  in  public  o{Hiuoa>  migkt  At- 
atm^  it  for  ever ;  bat  the  republie  hu  a  much  de^er  ibuodatioB 
to  rest  upon. 

What  is  understood  by  republican  gOTemment  in  the  United  i 
Stalea,  is  the  slow  and  quiet  action  of  society  upm  its^.  It  it  a 
r^ular  state  of  tlungs  really  ftmnded  upon  the  enligbteoed  will  of 
Aa  people.  It  is  a  coociliatoiy  government  lutder  which  resold- 
tiona  are  allowed  time  to  ripen;  and  in  whit^tiiey  an  deliberately 
discussed,  and  executed  with  mature  jodgemect.  The  republicaofc 
in  the  Umted  States  set  a  high  value  upon  morality,  respect  reli- 
f^oos  belief,  and  aclniowledge  the  existence  of  rights.  They  profess 
to  think  that  a  people  ought  to  be  moral,  religious,  and  temperate, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  What  is  called  the  republic  in  the  "^ 
United  States,  is  the  tranquil  rule  of  the  majority,  which,  ailerhav- 
ing  had  time  to  examine  itself,  and  to  give  proof  of  its  existence, 
a  the  common  source  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  But  the 
power  of  the  majority  is  not  of  itself  unlimited.  In  the  moral  world  i 
humanity,  justice,  and  reason,  enjoy  an  undisputed  supremacy  ;  in 
the  political  world  vested  rights  are  treated  with  no  less  deference. 
The  majority  recognises  these  two  barriers;  and  if  it  now  and  then 
overstep  them,  it  is  because,  like  individuals,  it  has  pasdons,  and 
hke  them,  it  is  prone  to  do  what  is  wrong,  while  it  discerns  what 
is  right. 

But  the  demagogues  of  Europe  have  made  strange  discoveries. 
A  republic  is  not,  according  to  them,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  as 
bas  hitherto  been  thought,  but'the  rule  of  those  who  are  strenuous 
partisans  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  the  people  who  preponderates 
in  this  kind  of  government,  but  those  who  best  know  what  is  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  A  happy  distinction,  which  allows  men 
to  act  in  the  name  of  nations  without  consulting  tbem,  and  to  clain 
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gratitude  while  their  rights  are  spumed  A  repaUtcao  gar- 
enameat,  mGrecnrer,  is  the  only  one  which  claitai  the  right  of  tkniig 
whatever  it  chooses,  and  despising  what  men  have  hitherto  respect- 
ed, from  the  highest  moral  obligations  to  the  vulgar  rules  of  com* 
mon  sense.  It  had  been  supposed,  until  our  time,  that  despotism 
was  odious,  under  whatever  form  it  appeared.  But  it  is  a  discovery 
of  modem  days  that  there  are  such  things  as  legitimate  tyranny  and 
holy  injustice,  provided  they  are  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

The  ideas  which  the  Americans  have  adopted  respecting  the  re- 
plubUcan  form  of  government,  render  it  easy  for  them  to  live  under 
it,  and  ensure  its  duration.  If,  in  their  country,  this  form  be  often 
practically  bad,  at  least  it  is  theoretically  good ;  and,  in  the  end, 
the  people  always  acts  in  conformity  to  it. 

K  was  impossible,  at  the  foundation  of  the  states,  and  it  would  still 
be  difficult,  to  establish  a  central  administration  in  America.  The 
mhabitants  are  dispersed  over  too  great  a  space,  and  separated  by 
too  many  natural  obstacles,  for  one  man  to  undertake  to  direct  the 
details  of  their  existence.  America  is  therefore  pre-eminently  the 
country  of  provincial  and  municipal  government.  To  this  cause, 
which  was  plainly  felt  by  all  the  Europeans  of  the  New  World, 
the  Anglo-Americans  added  several  others  peculiar  to  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
municipal  liberty  had  already  penetrated  into  the  laws  as  well  as 
the  manners  of  the  English,  and  the  emigrants  adopted  it,  not  only 
as  a  necessary  thing,  but  as  a  benefit  which  they  knew  how  to 
appreciate.  We  have  already  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
colonies  were  founded :  fevery  province,  and  almost  every  district, 
was  peopled  separately  by  men  who  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
or  who  associated  with  very  different  purposes.  The  English 
settlers  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  early  perceived  that  they 
were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  and  distinct  communities 
which  belonged  to  no  common  centre ;  and  that  it  was  needful  for 
each  of  these  little  communities  to  take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  «noe 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  central  authority  which  was  naturally 
bound  and  easily  enabled  to  provide  for  them.  Thus,  the  natore 
of  the  country,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  colonies  were 
founded,  the  habits  of  the  first  emigrants,  in  short  everything, 
united  to  promote,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  municipal  ind 
provincial  liberties. 
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Id  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  mass  of  the  institutioDS  of  the 
country  is  essentially  republican ;  and  in  order  permanently  to 
destroy  the  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  all  the  laws  at  once.  At  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  for  a  party  to  succeed  in  founding  a 
monarchy  in  the  United  States,  than  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
that  France  should  henceforward  be  a  republic  Royalty  would 
not  find  a  system  of  legblation  prepared  for  it  beforehand ;  and  a 
monarchy  would  then  exist,  really  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  monarchical  principle  would  likewise  have  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the  manners  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  an 
isolated  doctrine  bearing  no  relation  to  the  prevailing  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  people :  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  the 
last  link  of  a  chain  of  opinions  which  binds  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  world.  That  Providence  has  given  to  every  human 
being  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affiiirs 
which  interest  him  exclusively;  such  is  the  grand  maxim  upon 
which  civil  and  political  society  rests  in  the  United  States.  The 
father  of  a  family  applies  it  to  his  children ;  the  master  to  his 
servants ;  the  township  to  its  officers ;  the  province  to  its  town- 
ships ;  the  state  to  the  provinces ;  the  Union  to  the  states ;  and 
when  extended  to  the  nation,  it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
public is  the  same  which  governs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions; 
republican  notions  insinuate  themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  while  they  are  formally  recognised  by 
the  legislation :  and  before  this  legislation  can  be  altered,  the  whole 
community  must  undergo  very  serious  changes.  In  the  United 
States,  even  the  religion  of  most  of  the  citizens  is  republican,  since 
it  submits  the  truths  of  the  other  world  to  private  judgement :  as 
In  politics  the  care  of  its  temporal  interests  is  abandoned  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  every  man  is  allowed  freely  to 
take  that  road  which  he  thinks  will  lead  him  to  heaven ;  just  as 
the  law  permits  every  citizen  to  have  the  right  of  choosing  his 
government. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events,  all  having 
the  same  tendency,  can  substitute  for  this  combination  of  laws^ 
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opinicDS,  and  manners,  a  mass  of  opposite  opinions,  mann^v,  and 
laws. 

If  republican  principles  are  to  perish  in  America,  they  can  only 
yield  after  a  laborious  social  process,  often  interrupted,  and  as  often 
resumed  ;  they  will  have  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  be- 
come totally  extinct  until  an  entirely  new  people  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded to  that  which  now  exists.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  than  the  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which 
he  finds  political  society.  The  laws  are  incessantly  changing,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  so  variable  in  its 
desires  should  avoid  adopting,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  com- 
pletely new  form  of  government.  Such  apprehensions  are,  how- 
ever, premature;  the  instability  which  affects  political  institutions 
is  of  two  kinds,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded :  the  first,  which 
modifies  secondary  laws,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  very  settled 
state  of  society ;  the  other  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation ; 
this  species  of  instability  is  always  followed  by  troubles  and  rev- 
olutions, and  the  nation  which  suffers  under  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
violent  transition. 

Experience  shows  that  these  two  kinds  of  legislative  instability 
have  no  necessary  connexion ;  for  they  have  been  found  united  or 
separate,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  the  second :  the  Americans  of\en  change 
their  laws,  but  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  is  respected. 

In  our  days  the  republican  principle  rules  in  America,  as  the 
monarchical  principle  did  in  France  under  Louis  XTV.  The  French 
of  that  period  were  not  only  friends  of  the  monarchy,  but  they 
thought  it  impossible  to  put  anything  in  its  place ;  they  received  it 
as  we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  return  of  the  seasons. 
Among  them  the  royal  power  had  neither  advocates  nor  opponents. 
In  like  manner  does  the  republican  government  exist  in  America, 
without  contention  or  opposition ;  without  proofs  and  arguments, 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  a  sort  of  consenstts  universalis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  opinion,  that,  by  changing  their  administrative  forms  as 
often  as  they  do,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  compromise 
^he  future  stability  of  their  government. 
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It  may  be  apprehended  that  men,  perpetually  thwarted  in  their 
dengns  by  the  mutability  of  legislation,  will  learn  to  look  upCHi 
republican  institutions  as  an  inconvenient  form  of  society;  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  instability  of  the  secondary  enactments,  might  , 
then  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  indirectiy  bring  about  a  revolution ;  but 
this  epoch  is  still  very  remote. 

[It  has  been  objected  by  an  American  review,  that  our  author  is  mistaken  I 

in  charging  our  laws  with  instability,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge,  the  per- 
manence of  our  fundamental  political  institutions  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  revolutions  in  France.  But  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning,  which  at  this  page  is  very  clearly  expressed.  He  refers  to 
the  instability  which  modifies  secondary  laws^  and  not  to  that  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution.  The  distinction  is  equally  sound  and 
philosophic,  and  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  legis- 
lation, must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  remarks.  The  frequent 
revisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  states  rendered  necessary  by  the  multitude, 
variety,  and  often  the  contradiction  of  the  enactments,  furnish  abnndant  evi- 
dence of  this  instability. — ArMncan  Editor.] 

It  may,  however,  be  foreseen,  even  now,  that  when  the  Americans 
lose  their  republican  institutions,  they  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  des- 
potic government,  without  a  long  interval  of  limited  monarchy. 
Montesquieu  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  absolute  than  the 
authority  of  a  prince  who  immediately  succeeds  a  republic,  since 
the  powers  which  had  fearlessly  been  intrusted  to  an  elected 
magistrate  are  then  transferred  to  an  hereditary  sovereign.  This  is 
true  in  general,  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  democratic 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  the  magistrates  are  not  elected  by 
a  particular  class  of  citizens,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  nation ; 
they  are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  as  they  are  wholly  dependant  upon  its  pleasure,  they 
excite  neither  hatred  nor  fear :  hence,  as  I  have  already  shown^ 
very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  their  influence,  and  they  are 
left  in  possession  of  a  vast  deal  of  arbitrary  power.  This  state  of 
things  has  engendered  habits  which  would  outlive  itself;  the 
American  magistrate  would  retain  his  power,  but  he  would  ceaae 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  bounds  could  then  be  set  to  tyranny. 

Some  of  our  European  politicians  expect  to  see  an  aristocracy 
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anse  in  Americai  and  they  already  predict  the  exact  period  at 
wbich  it  will  be  aUe  to  aaBume  the  reins  of  government  I  have 
prenoody  observed,  and  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  the  prewmt 
tendency  of  American  society  appears  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  democratic  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Americans 
will  not,  at  some  future  time,  restrict  the  circle  of  political  rights 
in  their  country,  or  confiscate  those  rights  to  the  advantage  of  a 
mngle  individual ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  ever  bestow 
the  excluave  exercise  of  them  upon  a  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
or»  in  other  words,  that  they  will  ever  found  an  aristocracy. 

An  aristocratic  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
who,  without- being  very  far  removed  firom  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are,  nevertheless,  permanently  stationed  above  it :  a  body  which  it 
is  easy  to  touch,  and  difficult  to  strike ;  with  which  the  people  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  with  which  they  can  never  combine.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  secret  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart,  than  a  subjection  of  this  kind ;  and  men, 
who  are  ieft  to  follow  their  own  bent,  will  always  prefer  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  king  to  the  regular  administration  of  an  aristoe- 
mcy.  Aristocratic  institutions  cannot  subsist  without  laying  down 
the  inequality  of  men  as  a  fundamental  principle,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  legislation,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  as  much  as  it  affects  that  of  society ;  but  these  are  things  so 
repugnant  to  natural  equity  that  they  can  only  be  extorted  from 
men  by  constraint. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  people  can  be  quoted,  since  human  so- 
ciety began  to  exist,  which  has,  by  its  own  free  will  and  by  it^  own 
exertions,  created  an  aristocracy  within  its  own  bosom.  All  die 
aristocracies  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  by  military  conquest :  / 
the  conqueror  was  the  noble,  the  vanquished  became  the  serf.  In- 
equality was  then  imposed  by  force ;  and  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manners  of  the  country,  it  maintained  its  own  au- 
thority, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislation.  Communities  have 
existed  which  were  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  origin,  owing  to 
drcumstances  anterior  to  that  event,  and  which  became  more 
democratic  m  each  succeeding  age.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Barbarians  after  them.  But  a  people,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  civilization  and  democracy,  which  should  gradual^ 
establish  an  inequality  of  conditions  until  it  arrived  at  inviolable 
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priinleges  and  exclusive  castes,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  world; 
and  nothing  intimates  that  America  is  likely  to  furnish  so  singular 
an  example. 


BIFLECTIONS  ON  THE   CAX7SES  OF  THE   COBffMERCIAL   PROSPERITT  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 


The  Americans  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  People. — ^Extent  ot  fheir 
Coasts.— Depth  of  their  Ports.— Size  of  their  Rivers. — The  commercial  SaperioritF 
of  the  Anglo*American8  less  attributable,  howeTer,  to  physical  Circumstances  than 
to  moral  intellectual  Causes. — Reason  of  this  Opinion. — Future  Destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  a  commercial  Nation. — The  Dissolution  of  the  Union  would  not  check 
the  maritime  Vigour  of  the  States.— Reason  of  this. — Anglo-Americans  will  natnr* 
ally  supply  the  Wants  of  tho  Inhabitants  of  South  America. — They  will  become, 
like  the  English,  the  Factors  of  a  great  Portion  of  the  World. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Sabine  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  These  shores  form  an  unbroken  line,  and  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  pes* 
sesses  vaster,  deeper,  or  more  secure  ports  for  shipping  than  the 
Americans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  great  civilized 
people,  which  fortune  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  civilization.  America  consequently  stands  in  daily  need  of  Eu- 
ropean trade.  The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  at  home  most  of  the  articles  which 
they  require ;  but  the  two  continents  can  never  be  independent  of 
each  other,  so  numerous  are  the  natural  ties  which  exist  between 
their  wants,  their  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their  manners. 

The  Union  produces  peculiar  commodities  which  are  now  become 
necessary  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  can  only  be 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  upon  the  soil  of  Europe.  The 
Americans  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  this  produce,  and  they 
are  willing  to  sell  us  the  rest.  Europe  is  therefore  the  market  of 
America,  as  America  is  the  market  of  Europe ;  and  maritime  com- 
merce is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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States- to  transport  their  raw  materiab  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  than 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  our  manufactured  produce. 
The  United  States  were  therefore  necessarily  reduced  to  the  alt^» 
native  of  increasing  the  business  of  other  maritime  nations  to  a 
great  extent,  if  they  had  themselves  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
merccy  as  the  Spaniards  of  Me»co  have  hitherto  done ;  or,  in  the 
second  place,  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  trading  powers  of  ttie 
globe. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  displayed  a  very  decided  taste 
for  the  sea.  The  declaration  of  independence  broke  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  which  united  them  to  England,  and  gave  a  fresh 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  their  maritime  genius.  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  shipping  of  the  Union  has  increased  in  almost  the  same 
rapid  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine  tenths  of  the 
European  produce  which  they  consume.*  And  they  also  bring 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumer.!  The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool ;  while  the  number  of  English  and  French  vessels 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small-l 

Th^us,  not  only  does  the  American  merchant  face  competition  ia 
his  own  country,  but  he  even  supports  that  of  foreign  nations  in 
their  own  ports  with  success.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  can  cross  the  seas  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  vessels  in  the  world.  As  long  as  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  United  States  preserves  this  superiority,  it  will 


*  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  during  the  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  Sep. 
tember,  1833,  wa»  10]|139,266  dollars.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  of  foreign  vessels 
did  not  amount  to  10,731 /)39  dollars,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  sum. 

t  The  value  of  goods  exported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  87,176,943  dol- 
lars; the  value  of  goods  exported  by  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  21,036,183  dollars, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  sum.    (William&'s  Register,  1833,  p.  398.) 

%  The  tunnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  all  the  ports  of  the  Union  in  the 
years  1889,  1830,  and  1831,  amounted  to  3,307,719  tuns,  of  which  544,571  tuns  were 
Ibreign  vessels ;  they  stood  therefore  to  the  American  vessels  in  a  ratio  of  about  16  to 
100.  (National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  304.)  The  tunnage  of  the  English  vessels  which 
entered  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  in  the  years  1820,  1826,  and  1831, 
amounted  to  443,800  tuns.  The  foreign  vessels  which  entered  t\e  same  ports  during 
the  same  years,  amounted  to  159,431  tuns.  The  ratio  between  them  was  therefore 
aboat  36  to  100.  (Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1834,  p  169.)  In  the  year  1832  the 
ntio  between  the  foreign  and  British  ships  which  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britaa 
via  S8 10  100. 
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BOt  only  retaiii  what  it  has  aoqtnred,  but  it  will  oooitantly  increaie 
IB  proqp6nty. 

R  IB  difficult  to  say  for  what  reason  the  Americaiis  can  trade  at 
a  lower  rate  than  other  nations ;  and  one  is  at  first  led  to  attiibute 
tliia  circumstance  to  the  physcal  or  natural  advantages  which  are 
within  their  reach  ;  but  this  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  Ameri- 
ean  vessels  cost  almost  as  much  to  build  as  our  own  ;*  they  are  not 
better  built,  and  they  generally  last  for  a  shorter  time.  The  pay 
of  the  American  sailor  is  more  consnderable  than  the  pay  on  board 
European  ships;  which  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  merchant*vessels  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  (tf  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  their  superiority 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  phyncal  advantages,  but  that  it  is  wholly 
attributable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  following  comparison  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  During 
the  campaigns  of  the  revolution  th*  French  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  tactics  into  the  art  of  war,  which  perplexed  the  oldest  gen- 
erals, and  very  nearly  destroyed  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in 
Europe.  They  undertook  (what  had  never  been  before  attempt- 
ed) to  make  shift  without  a  number  of  things  which  had  always 
been  held  to  be  indispensable  in  warfare ;  they  required  novel  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  their  troops,  which  no  civilized  nations  had 
ever  thought  of;  they  achieved  great  actions  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  and  they  risked  human  life  without  hesitation,  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view.  The  French  had  less  money  and  fewer 
men  than  their  enemies ;  their  resources  were  infinitely  inferior ; 
nevertheless  they  were  constantly  victorious,  until  their  adversaries 
chose  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  Americans  have  introduced  a  similar  system  into  their  com- 
mercial speculations ;  and  they  do  for  cheapness  what  the  French 
did  for  conquest.  The  European  sailor  navigates  with  prudence ; 
he  only  sets  sail  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  if  an  unforeseen 
accident  befalls  him,  he  puts  into  port ;  at  night  he  furls  a  portion 
of  his  canvass ;  and  when  the  whitening  billows  intimate  the  vicm- 
ity  of  lAid,  he  checks  his  way,  and  takes  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  But  the  American  neglects  these  precautions  and  braves 
these  dangers.     He  weighs  anchor  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 

*  Materials  are,  genemlly  speaking,  less  ezpeasive  in  America  than  in  Europe,  but 
Uie  price  of  labour  is  much  higher. 
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gftles ;  by  nig^t  and  hf  day  he  spreads  his  sheets  to  fhe  wmd;  he 
repairs  as  he  goes  along  such  damage  as  his  vessel  may  have  mth 
taincd  from  the  storm ;  and  when  he  at  hot  approaches  the  terai 
of  his  Toyage,  he  darts  onward  to  the  diore  as  if  he  already  de* 
scried  a  port  The  Americans  are  often  shipwredced,but  no  trader 
crosses  the  seas  so  rapidly  And  as  they  perform  the  same  distance 
in  a  shorter  time,  they  can  perform  it  at  a  cheaper  rate^ 

The  European  touches  several  times  at  different  ports  in  the 
counie  of  a  h>ng  Toyage ;  he  loses  a  good  deal  of  precious  time  b 
maldng  the  harbour,  or  in  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  leaviR 
it ;  and  he  pays  daily  dues  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there.  The 
American  starts  from  Boston  to  go  to  purchase  tea  in  China:  he 
arrives  at  Canton,  stays  there  a  few  days,  and  then  returns.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  has  sailed  as  far  as  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true  that  during 
a  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months  he  has  drunk  brackish  water,  add 
lived  upon  salt  meat ;  that  he  has  been  in  a  continual  contest  with 
the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  the  tedium  of  monotony ;  but,  upon 
his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  for  a  halfpenny  less  than 
the  English  merchant,  and  his  purpose  is  accomplidied. 

I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  saying  that  the 
Americans  affect  a  sort  of  heroism  in  their  manner  of  trading.  But 
the  European  merchant  will  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate 
his  American  competitor,  who,  in  adopting  the  system  which  I  have 
just  described,  follows  not  only  a  calculation  of  his  gain,  but  an  im- 
pulse of  his  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  desires  which  result  from  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  as  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  community  admirably 
adapted,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  procure  for  themselves  the  various  articles  which  educa- 
tion and  haUt  have  rendered  necessaries.  In  America  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  same  individual  tills  his  field,  builds  his  dwelling, 
contrives  his  tools,  makes  his  shoes,  and  weaves  the  coarse  stuff  of 
which  his  dress  is  composed.  This  circumstance  is  prejudicial  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work:  but  it  powe/fully  contributes  to 
awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  workman.  Nothing  tends  to  ma- 
terialize man,  and  to  deprive  his  work  of  the  faintest  trace  of  mind, 
more  than  extreme  division  of  labour.    In  a  country  like  America, 
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lAien  men  devoted  to  nptdal  oGcapatioas  are  rare,  a  long  appren- 
tioflriap  cannot  be  reqdbred  from  any  one  vbo  embraces  a  profe»- 
lioK  «  Tlie  Americans  tlierefere  change  fheir  means  c^  gtuning  a 
firitfliood  Terj  reaifily ;  and  they  soit  their  oecopationB  to  the  ai- 
gencieB  of  the  moment,  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  tbemadfeft 
Men  are  to  be  met  with  who  have  snccesuTely  been  barristers, 
farmers,  merchants,  nunisters  of  the  gospel,  and  physicians.  If  the 
American  be  less  perfect  in  each  craft  than  the  European,  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  any  trade  with  wUch  he  is  utterly  unacquainted. 
His  capadty  is  more  general,  and  the  circle  of  his  mtelligence  is 
enlarged. 

The  ilihabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  the 
axioms  of  fheir  proferirion ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prgudices  of 
their  present  station ;  they  are  not  more  attached  to  one  line  of 
operation  than  to  another;  they  are  not  more  prone  to  employ  ao 
eld  method  than  a  new  one;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and  they 
easily  diake  off  the  influence  which  the  haUts  of  other  nations 
might  exercise  upon  their  nnnds^from  a  conviction  that  their  coun- 
tiy  is  unlike  any  other,  and  that  its  situation  is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which  everything 
18  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  improvement 
The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  idea  of 
melioration.  No  natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  do. 

This  perpetual  change  which  goes  on  in  the  United  States, 
these  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unfore- 
seen fluctuations  in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
which  admirably  invigorates  their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  excitement  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  The 
whole  life  of  an  American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  or  a  battle.  As  the  same  causes  are  continually  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  they  ultimately  impart  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  the  national  character.  The  American,  taken  as 
a  chance  specimen  of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  sin- 
gular warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprising,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
above  all  of  innovation.  The  same  bent  is  manifest  in  all  that  he 
does;  he  introduces  it  into  his  political  laws,  his  religious  doc- 
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trineiyhiB  theories  of  todal  economy,  and  his  domestic  occapations; 
he  bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods^  as  well  as  in 
the  boflineas  of  the  dty.  It  is  the  same  passion,  applied  to  ^nari- 
time  commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheapest  and  the  quickest 
trader  in  the  worU 

As  long  as  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  retain  these  inspiriting 
advantages,  and  the  practical  superiority  which  they  derive  fipom 
them,  they  will  not  only  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  their  own  country,  but  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  become,  like  the  English,  the  factors  of  all  other  peo* 
pies.*  This  prediction  has  already  begun  to  be  realized ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  American  traders  are  introducing  themselves  as  in* 
termediate  agents  m  the  commerce  of  several  European  nations  ;f 
and  America  will  offer  a  still  wider  field  to  their  enterprise. 

The  great  colonies  which  were  founded  in  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  since  become  empires.  Civil 
war  and  oppression  now  lay  waste  those  extensive  regions.  Popu- 
lation does  not  increase,  and  the  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  self-defence  even  to  attempt  any 
melioration  of  their  condition.  Such,  however,  will  not  always  be 
the  case.  Europe  has  succeeded  by  her  own  efforts  in  piercing  the 
gloom  of  the  middle  ages ;  South  America  has  the  same  Christian 
laws  and  Christian  manners  as  we  have;  she  contains  all  the 
germes  of  civilization  which  have  grown  amid  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope or  their  offsets,  added  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  example;  why  then  should  she  always  remain  uncivilized?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  is  ^ply  one  of  time ;  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  will  constitute  flourishing  and  enlightened  nations. 

But  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  South  America  begin 
to  feel  the  wants  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  they  will  still  be 
unable  to  satisfy  those  wants  for  themselves ;  as  the  youngest 
children  of  civilization,  they  must  perforce  admit  the  superiority  of 

*  It  must  not  be  sopposed  that  Engliah  vewch  are  exclosiTely  employed  in  trana* 
porting  foreign  produce  mto  £ngland,  or  Britiah  prodnce  to  foreign  countriea :  at  the 
preaent  day  Uie  merchant  ahipping  of  £ngland  anay  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fiat 
ajatem  of  paUic  conveyances,  ready  to  aenre  aU  the  producers  of  the  world,  and  to 
opaa  ooamumicationa  between  aU  peoplea.  The  maritime  genius  of  the  AmerieiM 
prompts  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Bnglish. 

t  Part  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  Mediterranean  is  already  carried  on  by  American 
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thor  iUtf  brtthren.  They  will  be  apMtorieft  long  befim  tfaey 
SQoeeed  m  maDufactores  or  ooiiima'oe^:Uid  thej  will  require  Uie 
medietioD  of  strangerB  to  exchiuige  tbeir  {tfoduce  beyond  seas  for 
tfwae  articka  for  whicb  a  demand  will  begin  to  be  felt 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Americana  of  the  north  will  one  day 
>  aiqipfy  the  wants  of  the  Americans  of  the  south.  Natore.haa  placed 
them  in  contiguity^  and  has  furnished  the  former  with  every  means 
of  knowing  and  appreciating  those  demands,  of  estaUisbing  a  per- 
manent connexion  with  those  states,  and  of  gradually  filling  their 
markets.  The  merchant  of  the  United  States  r/mld  only  forfeit  these 
natural  advantages  if  he  were  very  inferior  to  the  merchant  of. 
Europe ;  to  whom  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  superior  b  several  re- 
qpiects.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  already  exercise  a 
very  considerable  moral  inflnencp  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  the  somce  of  mtelligence,  and  all  the  nations 
which  inhalnt  the  same  contment  are  already  accustomed  to  con^ 
sider  them  as  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerful,  and  tha 
most  wealthy  members  of  the  great  American  family.  All  eyes  are 
therefore  turned  toward  the  Union ;  and  the  states  of  which  that 
body  is  composed  are  the  models  which  the  other  communities  tiy 
to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  power :  it  is  from  the  United  States 
that  they  borrow  their  political  principles  and  their  laws. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  South  America  as  their  fa- 
thers, the  English,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Italians,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  and  all  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  re- 
ceive their  articles  o^aily  consumption  from  England,  because 
they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  trade.  England  is  at 
this  time  the  natural  emporium  of  almost  all  the  nations  which  are 
within  its  reacn  ;  the  American  Union  will  perform  the  same  part 
in  the  other  oemisohere ;  and  every  community  which  is  founded, 
or  which  prospers  in  the  New  World,  is  founded  and  prospers  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  commerce  of  the  states 
which  now  compose  it,  would  undoubtedly  be  checked  for  a  time; 
but  this  consequence  would  be  less  perceptible  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  commercial 
states  will  remain  united.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  each  other 
they  have  identically  the  same  opinions,  interests,  and  manners 
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and  tliey  are  alone  oompetient  to  fiMrm  a  very  great  marituiie  powwi 
Efen  if  theaooth  of  the  Unioo  were  to  become  indcpendeDt  of  tiia 
north,  it  woqU  atill  require  the  service  of  those  states.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  Ae  south  is  not  a  commercial  country,  and 
nothing  intimates  that  it  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  Americans 
of  the  south  of  the  United  States  will  therefenre  be  obliged,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  have  recourse  to  strangers  to  export  their 
produce,  and  to  supply  them  with  Ae  commodities  which  are  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  northern  states  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  act  as  their  intermediate  agents  cheaper  than  any 
other  merchants.  They  will  therefore  retain  that  employment,  for 
dieapness  is  the  sovereign  law  of  commerce.  National  claims  and 
national  prejudices  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  cheapness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  virulent  than  the  hatred  which  exists  between  the  * 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and  the  English.  But  notwith- 
standing  these  inimical  feelingB,  the  Americans  derive  the  greater 
part  of  thw  manufactured  commodities  from  England,  because 
England  supplies  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation. 
Thus  the  increamng  prosperity  of  America  turns,  notwidistandinsr 
the  grudges  of  the  Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  British  manu- 
fiMStures. 

Reason  shows  and  experience  proves  that  no  commercial  proH- 
perity  can  be  durable  if  it  cannot  be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to 
naval  force.  This  truth  is  as  well  understood  in  the  United  States  11 
as  it  can  be  anywhere  else :  the  Americans  are  already  able  to 
make  their  flag  respected ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
make  it  feared.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  would  not  have  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Americans,  but  that  it  would  powerfully  contribute  to  in- 
crease it  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  states  are  connecten 
with  others  which  have  not  the  same  interests,  and  which  frequently  \ 

yield  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  maritime  power  by 
which  they  are  only  indirectly  benefited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
commerdal  states  of  the  Union  formed  one  independent  nation, 
commerce  would  become  the  foremost  of  their  national  interests ; 
ihey  would  consequently  be  vrilling  to  make  very  great  sacrifices 
to  protect  their  shipping,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  designs  upon  this  point. 

Nations,  as  well  as  men,  almost  always  betray  the  most  promi- 


Mtorw  of  tbdr  fiitiire  dtftmy  m  Ihar  «uj^  Whnil 

nplale  the  ardour  mtti  whidi  the  Angfo-AmoicBaB  proieottUi 
erdal  enterprise,  the  adTantaget  wbicfa  bcAiend'  tfleaii  and 
ccesB  of  thdr  undeHsloiiRBf  I  cannot  vfcfrain  from  beHefimr 
bey  will  one.  day  become  the  first  maritinie  power  of  flie 
They  are  bom  to  rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romana  were  to 
er  the  world 


OONCLUSiGlf. 

kVE  now  nearly  reached  the  dose  of  my  inquiry :  hitherto^  ill 
iog  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  I  have  endear**^ 

to  divide  my  subject  into  distinct  portions,  in  order  to  stm|]!! 
3f  them  with  more  attention.  My  present  object  is  to  emhMM 
hole  from  one  single  point ;  the  remarks  I  shall  make  will  be 
letailed,  but  they  will  be  more  sure.  I  shall  perceive  eadT 
t  less  distinctly,  but  I  shall  descry  the  principal  facts  with 

certainty.  A  traveller,  who  has  just  left  the  walls  of  an 
use  city,  climbs  the  neighbouring  hill ;  as  he  goes  farther  off 
ses  sight  of  the  men  whom  he  has  so  recently  quitted ;  thdr 
ings  are  confused  in  a  dense  mass ;  he  can  no  longer  distin- ' 

the  public  squares,  and  he  can  scarcely  trace  out  the  great 
ugbfares;  but  his  eye  has  less  difficulty  in  following  the 
iaries  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the  shape  of 
ast  whole.  Such  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  British  race  in 
3  America  to  my  eye ;  the  details  of  the  stupendous  picture 
verhung  with  shade,  but  I  conceive  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire 
ct 

le  territory  now  occupied  or  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
rica  forms  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  habitable  earth, 
extensive  as  these  confines  are,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Lnglo-American  race  will  always  remain  within  them ;  indeed, 
s  already  far  overstepped  them. 

lere  was  once  a  time  at  which  we  also  might  have  created  a 
t  French  nation  m  the  American  wilds,  to  counterbalance  the 


ittfloaioe  of  the  Ei^^  upaa  the  dolniei  of  Hm  New  Worii. 
Fraooe  tofmeAj  poMwiMd  a  tenitoiy  in  North  Ameriea,  scarorif 
k«  ezteniife  then  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  duree  greejeet  rivc» 
of  that  continent  then  flowed  within  her  dnminiane.  The  Infian 
tribes  which  dwdt  befiveen  the  month  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
delta  of  the  MioMippi  were  rniaccnrtnmed  to  any  tongue  but  eon; 
and  all  the  Eur(q>ean  eettlementB  scattered  over  that  inwneneff 
region  recalled  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Louisbourg,  Mont- 
morency, Duquesne,  Saint-Louis,  Vinceones,  New  Orleans,  (for 
such  were  the  names  thejr  bore),  are  words  dear  to  France  and 
fiuniliar  to  our  ears. 

But  a  concourse  of  drcumstanoes,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,*  have  deprived  us  of  this  magnificent  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  French  settlers  were  numericaUy  weak  and  partially 
estaUffihed,  they  have  dtsai^ieared ;  those  who  remain  are  collected 
on  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  are  now  subject  to  other  laws. 
The  400,000  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  constitute,  at 
the  present  time,  the  remnant  of  an  old  nation  lost  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  people.  A  foreign  population  is  increasing  around  them 
unceasingly  and  on  all  sides,  which  already  penetrates  among  flie 
ancient  masters  of  the  country,  predominates  in  their  cities,  and 
corrupts  their  language.  This  population  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States ;  it  is  therefore  with  truth  that  I  asserted  that  the 
British  race  is  not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  since 
it  already  extends  to  the  northeast 

To  the  northwest  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant Russian  settlements;  but  to  the  southwest,  Mexico  presents 
a  barrier  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Thus,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  two  races  which 
divide  the  possession  of  the  New  World.  The  limits  of  separation 
between  them  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty ;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  infringe  this 
arrangement  Vast~  provinces,  extending  beyond  the  frontieia 
of  the  Union  toward  Mexico,  are  still  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 

*  The  ibremott  of  Uiese  drcoinstuicM  it,  that  nalioot  which  ire  mccostomed  to 
free  institatioDS  aod  municipal  goTemment  are  better  able  than  any  others  to  foond 
froqwfoue  colooiee.  The  habit  of  thinking  and  goveraing  for  oneself  is  indispett^ 
ble  ti  a  new  country,  where  socoess  necessarily  depends,  in  a  great  measuie,  opon  tba 
iadifiihMl  enrtioae  of  the  settlers. 
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natifw  of  the  United  States  will  fi»mtall  the  rig^tfiil  oocupentief 
dieee  eolitarj  regions.  They  will  take  posscsiion  of  the  soil,  and 
establish  social  institutions^  so  that  when  tfie  legal  owner  arrives  at 
kngth,  he  will  find  the  wilderness  under  cuhiTation,  and  strangers 
quietly  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  inheritance. 

The  lands  of  the  New  World  belong  to  the  first  occupant,  and 
they  are  the  natural  reward  of  the  swiftest  pioneer.  Even  the 
countries  which  are  al'*<^y  peopled  will  haye  some  difficulty  m 
securing  themselves  from  this  invasion.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  are  perpetually  migrating  to  Texas,  where  they 
purchase  land ;  and  although  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  they  are  gradually  founding  the  empire  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  manners.  The  province  of  Texas  is  still  part 
of  the  Mexican  dominions,  but  it  wiU  soon  contain  no  Mexicans : 
die  same  thing  has  occurred  whenever  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
come  into  contact  with  populations  of  a  different  origin. 

[The  prophetic  accaracy  of  the  author,  in  relatioo  to  the  present  actual 
eoodition  of  Texas,  exhibits  the  sound  and  clear  perceptioo  with  which  he 
snrreyed  our  institutions  and  character. — American  Editor,] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing 
preponderance  over  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New  World  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and 
in  power.  As  long  as  it  is  only  surrounded  by  desert  or  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  as  long  as  it  encounters  no  dense  populations 
upon  its  route,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will  assu- 
redly continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out  by  treaties  will 
not  stop  it;  but  it  will  everywhere  transgress  these  imaginary 
barriers. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid  increase.  Above  its  northern 
frontiers  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  extend ;  and  a  few  degrees 
below  its  southern  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator. 
The  Anglo-Americans  are  therefore  placed  in  the  most  temperate 
and  habitable  zone  of  the  continent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prodigious  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  posterior  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. But  this  is  an  error :  the  population  increased  as  rapidly 
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inder  the  cokmud  wpA&sa  as  it  does  at  the  present  day ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  doubled  in  about  twenty-two  yearn.  But  this  proportkniy 
which  is  now  applied  to  millions,  was  then  applied  to  thousands^  ctt 
inhaUtants;  and  the  same  fact  which  was  scarcely  noticeable  a 
century  ago,  is  now  evident  to  every  observer. 

The  British  subjects  in  Canada,  who  are  dependant  on  a  Idng, 
augment  and  spread  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  British  settlers  of  the 
United  States,  who  live  under  a  republican  government.  During 
the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  eight  years,  the  population 
continued  to  increase  without  intermission  in  the  same  ratio.  Al* 
(hough  powerful  Indian  nations  allied  with  the  English  existed,  at 
that  time,  upon  the  western  frontiers,  the  emigration  westward  was 
never  checked.  While  the  enemy  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  Kentucky,  the  western  parts  of  Pennplvania,  and  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  of  Maine  were  filling  with  inhabitants.  Nor 
did  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitution,  which  succeeded  the  war, 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  population,  or  stop  its  progress  across 
the  wilds.  Thus,  the  difference  of  laws,  the  various  conditions  of 
peace  and  war,  of  order  and  of  anarchy,  have  exercised  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  may  be  readily  understood :  for  the  fact  is,  that 
no  causes  are  sufficiently  general  to  exercise  a  simultaneous  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  so  extensive  a  territory.  One  portion  of 
the  country  always  offers  a  sure  retreat  from  the  calamities  which 
afflict  another  part ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  evil,  the  remedy 
which  is  at  hand  is  greater  still. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  the  impulse  of  the  British 
race  in  the  New  World  can  be  arrested.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  Union,  and  the  hostilities  which  might  ensue,  the  abolition  of 
republican  institutions,  and  the  tyrannical  government  which  might 
succeed  it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it  from 
ultimately  fulfilling  the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  reserved. 
No  power  upon  earth  can  close  upon  the  emigrants  that  fertile 
wilderness  which  offers  resources  to  all  industry  and  a  refuge  from 
all  want.  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  will 
not  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  climate  or  of  their  inland  seas, 
of  their  great  rivers  or  of  their  exuberant  soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws, 
revolutions,  and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of  prosper- 
ity and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive 


characteristics  of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish  that  knowleilge  which 
guides  them  dd  their  vray. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  future,  one  event  at  least  i; 
sure.  At  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  nation),  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover 
Hk  immense  space  contained  between  the  polar  regions  and  the 
tropics,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  territory  which  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  at  some  future  lime,  may  be  computed  to 
equal  three  quarters  of  Europe  in  extent.*  The  chmate  of  the 
Union  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of  Europe,  and  its  natu- 
ral advantages  are  not  less  great  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its 
population  will  at  some  future  time  be  proportionate  to  our  own. 
£urape,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  ditTerent  nations,  and  torn 
aa  it  had  been  by  incessant  wars  and  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  notwithstanding  attained  a  population  of  410  in- 
habitants to  the  square  league.f  What  cause  can  prevent  the 
United  Slates  from  having  as  numerous  a  population  in  time  t 

Many  ages  roust  elapse  before  the  divers  offsets  of  the  British 
race  in  America  cease  to  present  the  same  homogeneous  character- 
istics: and  the  time  cannot  be  foreseen  at  which  a  permanent  in- 
equality of  conditions  will  be  established  in  the  New  World. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise,  from  peace  or  from  war,  from 
freedom  or  oppression,  from  prosperity  or  want,  between  the  desti- 
nies of  the  different  descendants  of  the  great  Anglo-American  fam- 
ily, they  will  at  least  preserve  an  analogous  social  condition,  and 
they  will  hold  in  common  the  customs  and  the  opinions  to  which 
that  social  condition  has  given  birth. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  lie  of  religion  was  sulHcienlly  powerful 
to  imbue  all  the  ditTerent  populations  of  Europe  with  the  same  dr- 
ilization.  The  British  of  the  New  World  have  a  thousand  other  recip- 
rocal ties ;  and  they  hve  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  to  equality 
is  general  among  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period  when 
everything  was  broken  up;  when  each  people,  each  province,  each 
aty,and  each  family,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  maintain  its  distinct 

•  TlK  United  Sulea  alreody  eilend  oier  ■  lerrilory  equal  lo  ona  half  of  Enrop 
Tbe  usa  of  Europe  is  500,000  iquan  leagnn,  ind  it>  popuUliDa  tOI>,000,000  of  inbkl 
iUDU.     (Mslicbrim,  lii.  114,  toI.  tI.,  p.  4.) 

t  Sm  Mallebino,  liy.  116,  lol.  Ti,.  p,  63. 
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indiTiduaKty.  At  the  present  time  an  q)posite  tendency 
prevail,  and  tbe  nations  seem  to  be  advancing  to  unity.  Our 
of  mtellectual  intercourse  unite  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  remain  strangers  to  each  other,  or 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  any  comer 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  less  difference,  at 
the  present  day,  between  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants  in 
the  New  World,  than  there  was  between  certain  towns  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  were  only  separated  by  a  river.  If  this  ten- 
dency to  assimilation  brings  foreign  nations  closer  to  each  other,  it 
must  a/orUari  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  from 
becoming  aliens  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  men  will  be  living  in  North  America,*  equal  in  condition, 
the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
and  preserving  the  same  civilization,  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  same  forms.  The  rest  is  un- 
certain, but  this  is  certain ;  and  it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world  —  a 
fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the  ef- 
forts even  of  the  imagination. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great  nations  in  the  world, 
which  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points ;  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed  ;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  assumed  a 
most  prominent  place  among  the  nations ;  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er :  but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth  ;t  all  the  others  are 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty ;  these  are 
proceeding  with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles  against 
the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose  him ;   the  adversaries  of  the 

*  Thb  would  be  a  popalatioo  proportionate  to  that  of  Eorope,  taken  at  h.  mean  rate 
of  410  inhabitants  to  the  square  league. 

f  Russia  is  the  country  in  the  Old  World  in  which  population  increases  mett  rapid 
It  IB  proportMNL 
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Russian  are  men  :  the  former  combals  the  wilderness  and  savagt 
life;  the  latter,  civilization  with  all  its  weapons  and  its  arts;  the 
conquests  of  the  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare  ;  those 
of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the 
unguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens ;  the  Russian 
centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm:  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starling-point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same ;  yel 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Hesvai  tc 
Bway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe.  < 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

SECOND  PART 


FIRST  BOOK. 

WFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  PROGRESS  0/ 
OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I 

PSILOSOPBICAL   HETBOD  AUONO  THE   AUSBICANS. 

I  niiNK  that  in  no  coxintry  in  the  civilized  world  is  less  attention 
paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United  Slates,  The  Americans  have 
no  philosophical  school  of  their  own  ;  and  they  care  but  little  for  all 
the  schools  into  which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which 
are  scarcely  known  lo  them^ 

Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the  same  manner, 
and  govern  it  liy  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to  say,  that  without  ever 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  rules  of  a  philosophical 
method,  they  are  in  possession  of  one,  common  to  the  whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family-maxims, 
class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national  prejudices;  to  ac- 
Cq)t  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  information,  and  existing  facts  only 
as  a  lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doing  better ;  to  seek  the 
reason  of  things  for  oneself,  and  in  oneself  alone ;  to  tend  to  results 
without  being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form; — such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what  I  shall 
call  the  ohilosopbical  method  of  the  Araeiicans. 
32 
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But  if  I  go  further,  and  if  I  seek  amqpg  these  characteristics  tfmt 
which  prediMuinates  over  and  includes  almost  all  the  rest,  I  discorer, 
that  in  most  of  Ae  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  appeah 
to  the  individual  exercise  of  his  own  understanding  akme. 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  where* 
philosophy  is  least  studied,  and  where  the  precepts  of  Descartes  are 
hest  applied.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not  read 
the  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social  condition  deters  them 
from  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow  his  maxims,  because  this 
very  social  condition  naturally  disposes  their  understanding  to  zdopt 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  a^tates  a  demo- 
j  antic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  generation  to  another  is 

relaxed  or  broken ;  every  man  readily  loses  the  trace  of  me  ideas 
of  his  forefathers  or  takes  no  care  about  them. 

Nor  can  men  living  in  this  state  of  society  derive  their  belief  from 
the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  for,  so  to  speak, 
^    there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those  which  still  exist  are  com- 
posed of  such  mobile  elements,  that  their  body  can  never  exercise 
li  a  real  control  over  its  members. 

|!  As  to^the  influence  which  the  intelligence  of  one  man  has  on  that 

of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  a  country  where 
the  citizens,  placeil  on  the  footing  of  a  general  similitude,  a.-e  all 
closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs  of  incontesiable 
greatness  or  superiority  are  perceived  in  any  one  of  them,  they  are 
constantly  brought  back  to  their  own  reason  as  the  most  obvious 
and  proximate  source  of  truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or 
that  man  which  is  then  destroyed,  but  the  taste  for  trusting  the  ipse 
dixit  of  any  man  whatsoever.  Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  point  to  judge  the  world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  among  the  Americans  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  their  judgement  in  themselves  alone,  leads  them  to  other 
habits  of  mind.  As  they  perceive  that  they  succeed  in  resoKing 
without  assistance  all  the  little  diflSculties  which  their  practical  life 
presents,  they  readily  conclude  that  every  thing  in  the  world  may  be 
explained,  and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprehend ; 
which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary,  and 
an  almost  insurmountable  distaste  for  whatever  is  supematuraL    As 
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plljioiiflwiroinitutiiiioiiy  that  they  are  accnfonied  to  idy,  ibej 
fikt  to  4komi  the  olgect  whkdi  engigot  tfieir  att^^ 
deamesB;  they  fherefere  strip  off  as  miich  as  poaAIe  aD  that  coven 
it,  thej  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates  them  from  it,  fliey  re- 
move whatever  conceals  it  from  sight,  in  cnder  to  view  it  more 
dosdy  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  dispoention  of  the  mind 
soon  leads  them  to  contemn  forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  aiid 
inccnvenient  veils  placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans  then  have  not  required  to  extract  their  philoso- 
phical method  from  books ;  they  have  found  it  in  themselves.  The 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 

This  same  method  has  only  been  established  and  made  popular  in 
Europe  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  society  has  become  more 
equal,  and  men  have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  connexion  of  the  periods  in  which  this  chai^ 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  subjected  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private  judgement ; 
but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion  of  all  the  rest  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in 
Hbe  study  of  philosophy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  abolished  re- 
cognised formulas,  destroyed  the  empire  of  tradition,  and  overthrew 
Hike  authority  of  the  schools.  The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  generalizing  at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to 
submit  to  the  private  judgement  of  each  man  all  the  objects  of  his 
belief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Voltaire  em- 
ployed the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed  only  in  the  greater 
or  less  use  which  they  professed  should  be  made  or  it  ?  Why  did 
the  Reformers  confine  themselves  so  closely  within  the  circle  of  re- 
ligious ideas?  Why  did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his 
method  to  certain  matters,  though  he  had  made  it  lit  to  be  applied 
to  all,  declare  that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters 
philosophical  but  not  in  matters  political  1  How  happened  it  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  those  general  applications  were  all  at  once 
drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Descartes  and  his  predecessors 
had  either  not  perceived  or  had  rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the 
feet  to  be  attributed,  that  at  this  period  the  method  we  are  speaking 
«f  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 


beeome  the  oonuDoii  standard  of  intdligenoe;  and  that,  after  it  li«d 
beoome  popular  amcnig  the  Frendb,  it  has  been  ostensiUy  adopted 
or  aecrethr  foUowed  hj  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

The  philoaophical  method  here  deagnated  may  have  been  engen- 
dered in  the  sixteenth  oratuiy — ^it  may  have  been  more  accun^bdy 
defined  and  more  extensively  appUed  in  the  seventeenth ;  but  neidier 
in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political 
laws,  flie  condition  of  sodety,  and  the  habits  of  mind  whidi  are 
derived  from  these  causes,  wore  as  yet  opposed  to  it 

It  was  cGscovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalixe 
and  avimilate  their  conditions.  It  could  only  be  generally  followed 
in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at  length  become  nearly  equal, 
and  men  nearly  alike. 

The  philosoplucal  method  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  then  not 
only  French,  but  it  is  democratic ;  ai^  this  explains  why  it  was  so 
readily  admitted  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  change  the  face  of  society.  It  is  not  because  the 
French  have  changed  their  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former 
manners,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world;  but  because  they 
were  the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophical 
method,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all  that 
was  old  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

K  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  same  method  is  more 
rigorously  followed  and  more  fioquently  applied  by  the  French  than 
by  the  Americans,  although  the  principle  of  equality  be  no  less  com- 
plete, and  of  more  ancient  date,  among  the  latter  people,  the  fad 
may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances,  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
clearly  understood  in  the  first  instance. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to  An^e- 
American  society.  In  the  United  States  religion  is  therefore  com- 
mingled with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and  all  the  feelings  of 
patriotism ;  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar  force.  To  this  powerful 
reason,  another  of  no  less  intensity  may  be  added :  in  America  re- 
Ugion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its  own  limits.  Religious  institu- 
tions have  remained  wholly  distinct  frqpi  political  institutions,  so 
that  former  laws  have  been  easily  changed  while  former  belief  has 
remained  unshaken.  Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  pubUc  mind  in  America ;  and,  I  would  more  particularly 
i;^ark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  philosophical  doctrine 
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has  been  adopted  upon  inquiry,  bat  of  a  religion  which  it 
bdiered  without  discussion.  Jn  the  United  States,  Christian  sects' 
are  infinitely  diversified  and  perpetually  modified;  but  Christianity' 
itself  is  a  fact  so  irrenstibly  established,  that  no  one  undertakes 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend  it.  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
I  tfie  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  inquiry,  are 

I ,  dbKged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number  of  moral  truths 

ori^ating  in  it  and  connected  with  it.  Hence  the  activity  of  indi** 
vidual  analysis  is  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the: 
most  important  of  human  opinions  are  removed  from  the  range  of 
its  influence. 

The  second  circumstance  to  wluch  I  have  alluded  is  the  following:' 
the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  are  demo- 
cratic, but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic  revolution.  They  arrived 
upon  the  soil  they  occupy  m  nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see 
them  at  the  present  day;  and  this  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing  belief,  ener- 
vate authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  commonly  received  ideas. 
The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is  therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender 
men  to  their  own  guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man 
a  void  and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equality 
of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the  different 
classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed,  envy,  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated  self-confidence  are  apt  to 
seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their  sway  there  for  a  time 
This,  independently  of  equality  itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide 
men — ^to  lead  them  to  mistrust  the  judgement  of  others,  and  to  seek 
the  light  of  truth  nowhere  but  in  their  own  understandings.  Every 
one  then  attempts  to  be  his  own  sufiicient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are  no  longer 
bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
hiunan  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  dust,  scat- 
tered on  every  side,  unable  to  collect,  unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  supposes  to  exist, 
is  never  so  great,  nor  ever  appears  so  excessive,  as  at  the  time  when 
equality  is  beginning  to  establish  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
painful  labour  by  which  it  b  established.  That  sort  of  intellectual 
freedom  which  equality  may  give,  ought  therefore  to  be  very  care- 
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of  these  two  things  vaoat  be  seYerally  considered,  in  order  not  to 
ooooeiTe  exaggerated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

I  beheve  diat  the  mai  who  will  live  under  the  new  forma  of 
society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgement ;  butlam 
&r  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it  This  is  attributable 
to  a  cause  of  more  general  application  to  all  democratic  countries,  I 

and  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  inde-  I 

pendence  of  individual  speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes  j 

narrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

or  THI  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  BELIEF  AMONQ   DEMOCRATIC  NATICM& 

At  different  periods  dogmatical  belief  is  more  or  less  abundant 
It  arises  in  different  ways,  and  it  may  change  its  object  or  its  form; 
but  under  no  circumstances  will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or, 
in  other  wcnrds,  men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  implicit  opin- 
ions without  trying  them  by  actual  discussion.  If  every  one  under* 
took  to  form  his  own  opmions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  isolated 
paths  struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
oonoderable  number  of  men  would  ever  umte  in  any  common  belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  belief  no  society  can  pros- 
per— say  rather  no  society  does  subsist;  for  without  ideas  held  in 
common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and  without  common  action, 
there  may  still  be  men,  but  there  is  no  social  body.  In  order  that 
society  should  exist,  and,  a  fortiori^  that  a  society  should  prosper, 
it  is  required  that  all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and 
held  together  by  certain  predominant  ideas ;  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions  from  the 
common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain  matters  of  belief  at 
the  hands  of  the  community. 

If  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capadty,  I  find  that 
dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in  order  to  live 
alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  to  himself  all  the  truths  of  which 
he  makes  daily  use,  his  task  would  never  end.  He  would  exhaust 
his  strength  in  preparatory  exercises,  without  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  the  time,  nor, 
fipom  the  liimts  of  his  intelligence,  the  capacity,  to  accomplish  this, 
he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  number  of  facts  and  opinions 
which  he  has  not  had  either  the  time  or  the  power  to  verify  himself. 
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but  which  Eben  of  greater  aUUty  have  aought  out,  or  which  the  world  I 

adopts.    On  thiB  groundwork  he  raises  for  himsdf  the  stmcture  of  | 

his  own  thoughts;  nor  is  be  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner  by  choice^ 
80  much  as  he  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  lus  condition. 

There  is  no  phiksopher  of  such  great  parts  in  the  world,  but  that 
be  belieyes  a  million  of  things  on  the  faith  of  other  pec^le,  and  sup- 
poses a  great  many  more  truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary  but  desirable.  A  man  who  should 
undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself,  could  devote  to  each 
fldng  but  Utde  time  and  attention.  His  task  would  keep  his  mind 
in  perpetual  unrest,  which  would  prevent  him  from  penetratmg  to 
tile  depth  of  any  truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  in£ssolubly  to  any 
<5(midction.  His  intellect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  powers 
kss.  He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  among  the  various 
dtjects  of  himian  belief,  and  he  must  adopt  many  opinions  witiiout 
Ascusrion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that  smaller  number 
Whidi  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It  is  true,  that  whoever  re- 
oerres  an  ofnuion  on  the  word  of  another,  does  so  far  enslave  his 
mind ;  but  it  is  a  salutary  servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a 
good  use  of  freedom. 

*  A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under  all  cir^ 
eumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it  necessarily  has.  The 
independence  of  individual  minds  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less : 
unbounded  it  cannot  be.  Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whether 
any  intellectual  authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply 
where  it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality  of  am- 
ditions  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  incredulity  of  the 
supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
human  understanding.  The  men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social 
equality  are  not  therefore  easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  au- 
thority to  which  they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They 
commonly  sedc  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in  those 
who  are  like  thanselves.  This  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  at 
inch  periods  no  new  religion  could  be  established,  and  that  all 
schemes  for  such  a  purpose  wouU  be  not  only  impious  bat  absurd 
and  irrational.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not 
easily  give  credence  to  divine  missions;  that  they  will  turn  modem 


prophets  to  a  ready  jest ;  and  that  they  -will  seek  to  discover  the 
diief  arbiter  of  their  belief  within,  and  not  beyond  the  Umits  of  their 
kind. 

When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unhke  each, 
other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  invested  witli  all  the 
power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlightenment,  while 
the  multitude  is  sunk  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men  living  at 
these  aiTstocratic  periods  are  therefore  naturally  induced  lo  shape 
tfieir  opinions  by  the  superior  standard  of  a  person  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons, while  they  are  averse  to  recognise  the  infallibility  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The  nearer  th© 
citizens  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an  equal  and  similar  con- 
dition, the  [ess  prone  does  each  man  become  to  place  implicit  faith  m 
A  certain  man  or  a  certain  class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  be- 
lieve the  multitude  increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress 
of  the  world.  Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
private  judgement  retains  among  a  democratic  people,  hut  among. 
such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  beyond  what  it  has 
elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality  men  have  no  faith  in  one  another, 
by  reason  of  their  common  resemblance ;  hut  this  very  resemblance 
gives  them  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgement  of  the 
public ;  for  it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed 
with  equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should  go 
with  the  greater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares  himself 
individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  wth  pride  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  one  of  them;  but  when  he  comes  to  survey  the 
totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place  himself  in  contrast  to  so  huge  ft 
body,  he  is  "instantly  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignifi- 
cance and  weakness. 

The  same  equality  which  renders  him  independent  of  each  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  exposes  him  alone  and  unprotected 
to  the  influence  of  the  greater  number. 

The  public  has  therefore  among  a  democratic  people  a  Angular 
power,  of  which  aristocratic  nations  could  never  so  much  as  concdre 
an  idea ;  for  it  does  not  persuade  lo  certain  opinions,  but  it  enforcet 
them,  and  infuses  them  into  the  faculties  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pre*- 
aure  of  the  minds  of  all  upon  the  reason  of  each. 
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body  tbore  adopli  great  numbere  of  theories  on  ptuboophy,  monk^ 
and  poKtiGi^witlioiit  inq^iby,  iipon  and  if  we  lode  to  it 

veiy  narrowljr,  it  irill  be  perceived  that  refigioo  hersdf  boUs  her  i 

avrajdwreyinndikMasadoGtiiBeofrevdationthanasaoomniODFf  •! 

fBoeived  opnnon.  .> 

The  &ct  fliat  the  political  laws  of  the  Americaos  are  such  that  ij 

te  majori^  rules  the  community  with  soverogn  sway,  materially 
increases  the  power  which  that  majority  naturally  exercises  over 
the  mind*  For  nothing  is  more  customary  in  man  than  to  recognise 
superior  wisdom  in  the  person  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  om- 
BipoCence  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augments 
iht  influence  which  public  opmion  would  obtam  without  it  oyer  ttie 
nnndofeadi  member  of  the  community;  but  the  foundations  of  that 
jafloence  do  not  rest  upon  it  They  must  be  sought  for  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  itself,  not  in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions 
whidi  men  living  under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The 
mtdlectual  dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absdute  among  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king  than  mttie 
sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  wiU  always  be  extremely  abso-  j 

lute;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men  are  governed  in  the  ages  ,' 

of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  faith  in  public  opinion  will  be-  !' 

come  a  species  of  religion  there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering 
prophet. 

Thus  mtdlectual  authority  will  be  different,  but  it  will  not  be  di- 
minidied ;  and  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  disappear,  I  augur  that 
it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  preponderance,  and  confine  the  ac- 
tion of  private  judgement  within  narrower  limits  than  are  suited  either 
to  the  greatness  or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  I  very  dearly  discern  two  tendendes ;  the  one  lead- 
mg  the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the  other  inclined  to 
prdiibit  him  from  thinking  at  alL  And  I  percdve  how,  under  the 
dominion  of  certain  laws,  democracy  wouM  extingiush  that  liberty 
of  the  mind  to  which  a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable;  so  !| 

that,  after  having  lnt>ken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by 
ranks  or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  dosdy  fettered  to  ttie 
general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 
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If  the  abflolttte  power  of  ■  nuyority  wore  to  be  subetitoted  by  cle» 
mooratic  natkniSy  finr  all  the  different  powers  which  checked  or  re- 
tarded OTermuch  the  energy  of  indiYidual  mindi»  the  evil  woaU  only 
haTe  changed  its  symptoms.  Men  would  not  hsTe  found  the  means 
of  independent  life ;  they  would  nmptyhaTe  invented  (no  easy  task) 
a  new  dress  for  servitude.  There  i»— and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — there  is  in  this  matter  for  profound  reflection  for  those  who 
k)ok  on  fireedom  as  a  holy  thmg,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot, 
but  despotism.  For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy 
on  my  brow,I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me;  and  I  am 
not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  because  it  is  Held 
out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  millkm  men. 
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CHAFTEB  m. 

Wnr   TBB  AHEBICAMS  DISPLAY  MORE  READINESS  AND  MORE  TASR 
TOR  OENERAL  nSA8  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS  THE   EN0LI8B. 

The  Ddty  does  not  regard  the  human  race  collectively.  He 
mirveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings  of  whom  man- 
kind  18  composed,  and  he  discerns  in  each  man  the  resemblances 
which  assimilate  him  to  all  his  fellows,  and  the  differences  whidi 
distinguish  him  from  them.  Crdtl  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of 
general  ideas  ;*  that  is  to  say,  he  is  never  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  collecting  a  oonsiderabk  number  of  analogous  objects  under  the 
same  form  for  greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human  mind 
were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgement  on  all  tlie  indi- 
vidual cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail  would  soon  lead  it 
astray  and  bewilder  its  discernment :  in  this  strait,  man  has  re- 

*  [I  have  followed  the  author  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  misuse  of 
the  term  **  general  ideas,"  which,  in  the  restricted  sense  here  given  it,  will 
be  more  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Condillac,  than  to  the  student  of  meta- 
ii  physical  writers  of  a  more  accurate  style  and  of  more  enlarged  concep- 

I  {  tioDS.    What  18  meant  by  the  term  here,  is  simply  the  result  of  that  in- 

doctive  process  by  which  the  human  or  finite  understanding  collects  and 
classifies  its  impressions  for  greater  convenience  in  thinking.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that  the  Divine  Mind  does  not  require  inductions  to  arrive 
at  general  ideas;  but  some  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  apparent 
confusioa  under  one  term  of  the  mere  nominal  species  or  collective  notions 
derived  by  man  from  experience,  with  the  general  or  universal  ideas  of 
real  essences  existing  as  principles  in  the  Divine  intelligence.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  add  that  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this 
place;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  is  applied,  with  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  signification,  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion  and 
moralitv.— Trajui!a<or'«  Note.] 
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ooune  to  an  imperfiect  but  a  neoessaiy^  expedient,  which  at  oooi^ 
aansts  and  demonstrates  his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  objects,  and 
remarked  thdr  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them  a  common  name, 
sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onward. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather  of  the  in* 
su£Bciency  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  there  are  in  nature  no  bdngs 
exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  identical  not  any  rules  indiscrim- 
i  mately  and  alike  applicable  to  several  objects  at  once.    The  chief 

I  meat  of  general  ideas  is,  that  they  enable  the  hum;  ji  mind  to  pifas 

I  a  rapid  judgement  on  a  great  many  objects  at  once  ^  but,  on  flie 

other  hand,  the  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much  in  accu- 
racy as  it  gains  in  comprehensiveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  unconsdoudy  of 
some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths  of  this  kind  a  man  appre» 
Lends,  the  more  general  ideas,  is  he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A 
multitude  of  particular  facts  cannot  be  seen  separately,  without  ttt 
last  discovering  the  common  tie  which  connects  them.  Several 
individuals  lead  to  the  perception  of  the  species ;  several  species 
to  that  of  the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general 
ideas  will  always  be  greatest  a^ong  a  people  of  ancient  cultivation 
and  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  generalize 
their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  general 
ideas  than  the  English,  and  entertain  a  much  greater  relish  for 
them  :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first  sight,  when  it  is  rememr 
bered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same  origin,  that  they  lived  for 
centuries  under  the  same  laws,  and  that  they  still  incessantly  inter- 
change their  opinions  and  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes 
much  more  striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened  nations 
which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  the  Engli^ 
could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfully  away  from  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from  them  to  their  causes ;  and 
that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite  of  itself.  Aodong  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  taste  for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown 
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ft>  80  ardent  a  pasnon,  diat  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  oocamon. 
I  am  informed,  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general  and 
efemal  law  has  just  been  discoveredy  which  I  never  heard  mentioned 
before.  There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler  who  does  not  try  his 
hand  at  discovering  truths  applicable  to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who 
is  very  ill-pleased  with  himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  compres- 
sing the  human  race  into  the  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened  nations 
surprises  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to  England,  and  ob- 
servie  the  events  which  have  occurred  there  in  the  last  half  century, 
I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a  taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  that 
country  in  proportion  as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself  to  ex- 
plain what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  love  of  general  ideas, 
or  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  inequality 
itsdf  is  the  permanent  state  of  society,  individual  men  gradually 
become  so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  dis- 
tinct race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie  which  binds  them  all 
within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind,  the  observation  invariably  rests 
not  on  man,  but  on  certain  men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristo- 
cratic state  of  society  never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  ideas 
respecting  themselves,  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  country,  sees 
around  him  on  every  hand,  men  diflFering  but  little  from  each  other; 
he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one  portion  of  mankind,  without 
expanding  and  dilating  his  thought  till  it  embraces  the  whole.  All 
the  truths  which  are  applicable  to  himself,  appear  to  him  equally 
and  similarly  applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his  ideas  in  the 
study  which  engages  him  most,  and  intbrests  hira  more  than  others, 
he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in  everything,  to  include  a 
great  number  of  objects  under  the  same  formula,  and  to  explain  a 
mass  of  facts  by  a  single  cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes 
an  undisceming,  passion  in  the  human  mind. 
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Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly  than 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  theii  slaves.  The  most  pro- 
ji  found  and  capacious  minds  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  never  able 

to  reach  the  idea,  at  once  so  general  and  so  simple,  of  the  common 
likeness  of  men,  and  of  the  common  birthright  of  each  to  freedom: 
they  strove  to  prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
that  it  would  always  exist  Nay  more,  everything  shows  that  those 
of  the  ancients  who  had  passed  from  the  servile  to  the  free  condi- 
tion, many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings,  did  themselves 
regard  servitude  in  no  other  light 

AH  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
masters,  or  at  least  they  saw  that  aristocracy  established  and  uncon- 
tested before  their  eyes.  Their  minds,  after  having  been  expanded 
in  several  directions,  were  barred  from  further  progress  in  this  one ; 
and  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach 
that  all  the  members  of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and 
alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality  all  men  are  independent  of  each  other, 
isolated  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multitude  are  not  per- 
manently guided  by  the  will  of  any  individuals :  at  such  timte  hu- 
'  manity  seems  always  to  advance  of  itself.     In  order  therefore  to 

explain  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for 
some  great  causes,  which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our 
fellow-creatures,  thus  impel  them  all  involuntarily  to  pursue  the 
same  track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  conditions 
loads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.     It  may  readily  be 

I   ; 

perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must  insensibly  beget  a  ten- 
dency to  general  .deas  in  the  human  mind.  When  I  repudiate  the 
traditions  of  rank,  profession,  and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  \\ 

authority  of  example,  to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  rea- 
son, the  path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives  of  , 
my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself;  which  leads  me  necessarily,           ;' 
and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great  number  of  very  general 
notions.  ! 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  the  reasons  for  which  the  En- 
glish display  much  less  readiness  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of  i 
ideas  than  their  A  merican  progeny,  and  stiU  less  again  than  their  French 
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ndghboure ;  and  likewise  tbe  reason  for  whidi  the  English  of  the 
present  day  display  more  of  these  qualities  than  thdr  forefathers  did. 

The  Ejiglish  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a  very  aris- 
tocratic nation  ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged  them  constantiv 
to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits  confined  them  to  particu- 
larize. Hence  arose  that  philosophy,  at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad 
and  narrow,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  wluch 
still  obstructs  and  stagnates  in  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  in  what  goes  be- 
fere,  others  may  be  discerned,  less  apparent  but  no  less  efficacious, 
whidi  engender  among  almost  ever}'  democratic  people  a  taste,  and 
frequently  a  passion,  for  general  ideas.  An  accurate  distinction 
must  be  taken  between  ideas  of  this  kind.  Some  arc  the  result  oi 
slow,  minute  and  conscientious  labour  of  the  mind,  and  these  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once 
from  the  first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  very  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  j^reat  deal  of  curiosity  and 
very  little  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused,  so  excited, 
so  active,  tnat  but  little  time  remains  to  them  for  thouirht.  Such 
men  are  prone  to  general  ideas  because  they  spare  them  the  trouble 
of  studying  particulars ;  they  contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  compass,  and  give  in  a  little  time  a  great  return.  If 
then,  upon  a  brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  a  common  relation 
is  thought  to  be  detected  between  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how  far  these 
different  objects  differ  or  agree,  they  are  hastily  arranged  under  one 
formulary,  in  order  to  pass  to  another  subject. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic  period 
is  the  taste  all  men  have  at  such  times  for  easy  success  and  pr(?sent 
enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the  intellect  as  well  as 
in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  live  at  a  time  of  equality  are 
full  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspiring  and  relaxed  :  they  would  fain 
succeed  brilliantly  and  at  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  from 
great  efforts  to  obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead 
straight  to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  figure  very  importantly  at  a  small 
expense,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  with  very  httle 
trouble. 
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And  I  know  not  whether  they  be  wrong  in  thmldng  thus.  For 
their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  anythmg  to  the 
bottom  as  they  can  be  themselves ;  and  what  is  generally  sought  in 
the  productions  of  the  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and  information  without 
labour. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  general  ideas, 
and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  disdain,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people  is  ever  ready  to  cany 
ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to  espouse  them  with  injudidoui 
warmth. 
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CHAPTER  rv^ 

WHY   THE   AMERICANS   HAVE    NEVER    BEEN   SO   EAGER  AS  THE    FRE3«CH 
FOR   GENERAL    IDEAS   IN    POLITICAL    MATTERS. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Americans  show  a  less 
decided  taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French ;  this  is  more  espe- 
cially true  in  political  matters 

Although  the  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  infinitely 
more  general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  they  pay  much 
more  attention  than  the  latter  people  to  the  adjustment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  affairs  to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  warm  an  attachment  to  general  ideas  as  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time  has 
the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind  with  the  pas- 
sionate energy  of  the  French  people  in  the  eio:hteenth  century,  or 
displayed  the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  value  and  absolute  truth 
of  any  theory. 

This  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French  originates 
in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following  one.  The  Ameri- 
cans form  a  democratic  people,  which  has  always  itself  directed 
puolic  affairs.  The  French  are  a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  could  only  speculate  on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them. 
The  social  condition  of  France  led  that  people  to  conceive  very 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  while  its  political  con- 
stitution prevented  it  from  correcting  those  ideas  by  experiment,  and 
from  gradually  detecting  their  insufficiency ;  whereas  in  America 
the  tw^o  things  constantly  balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  very  much  opposed  to 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations  derive  their  love  of 
theory  from  the  excitement  of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive 
examination  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the 
proposition. 
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Men  living  in  democratic  countnes  eagerly  lay  hold  of  general 
ideas  because  they  have  but  little  leisure,  and  because  these  ideas 
spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars.  This  is  true ;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  those  matters  which  are  not  the 
necessary  and  habitual  subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  mer 
will  take  up  very  eagerly,  and  without  any  very  close  scrutiny,  all 
the  general  ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
ma)*  be  presented  to  them ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  they 
1 1  'mil  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt  them  without  re- 

serve. The  same  thing  applies  to  statesmen  with  regard  to  general 
ideas  in  poUtics. 

If  then  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  is  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make  that 
subject  a  part  of  the  daily  practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The 
people  will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details,  ^d  the  de- 
tails will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy 
may  frequently  be  a  painful  one,  but  its  eifect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which  compel 
every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  government,  moderate 
that  excessive  taste  for  geij^ral  theories  in  poUlics,  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF   THE   MANNER    IN    WHICH   RELIGION    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


:1  AVAILS    ITSELF   OF    DEMOCRATIC    TENDENCIES. 

I 
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I  1  HAVE  laid  it  down  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  men  cannot  do 

without  dogmatical  belief;  and  even  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  such  belief  should  exist  among  them.  I  now  add,  that 
of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  belief,  the  most  desirable  appears  to  me 
to  be  dogmatical  belief  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this  is  a  very 
clear  inference,  even  from  no  higher  considerations  than  the  interests 
of  this  world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular  a  character 
be  assigned  to  it,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  His  relation  to  mankind, 
of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  can  anything  prevent  these  ideas  from  being  the 
common  spring  from  which  everything  else  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring  fixed 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  common  duties  to  their 
Creator  and  to  their  fellow-men ;  for  doubt  on  these  first  principles 
would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  the  impulse  of  chance,  and  would 
condemn  them  to  Uve,  to  a  certain  extent,  powerless  and  undis- 
ciplined. 

This  is  then  the  subject  on  whirh  it  is  most  important  for  each 
of  us  to  entertain  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also  the  subject 
on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left  to  himself,  to  settle 
his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his  reason.  None  but  minds  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  life — minds  at  once  pene- 
trating, subtle,  and  trained  by  thinking— can,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  much  time  and  care,  sound  the  depth  of  these  most  necessary 
truths.  And,  indeed,  we  see  that  these  philosophers  are  themselves 
almost  always  enshrouded  in  uncertainties ;  that  at  every  step  the 
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natural  light  which  illuminates  their  path  grows  dimmer  and  less 
secure ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts;  they  have  as  yet  only 
discovered  a  small  number  of  conflicting  notions,  on  which  the  mind  |! 

of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of  years,  without  either 
laying  a  firmer  grasp  on  truth,  or  finding  novelty  even  in  its  errors. 
Studies  of  this  nature  are  far  above  the  average  capacity  of  men ; 
and  even  if  the  majority  of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits, 
it  is  evident  that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  of  God  and  human  nature  are  indispensable  to  the 
daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice  of  their  lives  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  without  a  parallel.     Among  i' 

the  sciences  there  are  some  which  are  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  which  are  within  its  reach ;  others  can  only  be  approached  by 
the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the  many,  who  require  nothing 
beyond  their  more  remote  applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the 
science  I  speak  of  is  indispensabW  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is 
inaccessible  to  the  far  greater  number. 

^  General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are  therefore  the 
ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suitable  to  withdraw  from 
the  habitual  action  of  private  judgement,  and  in  which  there  is  most 
to  gain  and  least  to  lose  by  recognising  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  religions 
is  to  furnish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions  a  solution  which 
is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
lasting.  There  are  religions  which  are  very  false  and  very  absurd; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  any  religion  which  remains  within  the 
circle  I  have  just  traced,  without  aspiring  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many 
religions  have  attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  on  every 
side  the  free  progress  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary  restraint 
on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  it  do  not  save  men 
in  another  world,  surh  religion  is  at  least  very  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  countries.  When 
the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higlie:<t 
portions  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyses  all  the  rest  of  its  powers. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  entertain  none  but  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  himself.     His  opinions  are  ill-defended  and  easily 
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abandoned ,  and  despairing  of  ever  resolving,  by  himself,  the  hard 
est  problems  of  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think  no 
more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs 
of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude,  Noi  does  it  only 
happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  allow  their  freedom  to  he  wrested 
from  them ;  they  frequently  themselves  surrender  it.  WTien  there 
IS  no  longer  any  principle  of  authority  in  religion  any  more  than  in 
poUtics,  men  are  speedily  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding  things 
alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is  at  sea  in  the  sphere 
of  the  intellect,  they  determine  at  least  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
should  be  firm  and  fixed ;  and  as  they  cannot  resimie  their  ancient 
behef,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  support  at  the 
same  time  complete  religious  independence  and  entire  public  freedom. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  h'un,  he  must 
serve ;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still  more  obvi- 
ous among  nations  where  equality  of  conditions  prevails  than  among 
others.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  equality,  which  brings  great 
benefits  into  the  world,  nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter)  some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  iso- 
late them  from  each  other,  to  concentrate  ever}'  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of  material 
gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametrically  con- 
trary principles.  There  is  no  religion  which  does  not  place  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the  treasures  of  earth,  and 
which  does  not  naturally  raise  his  soul  to  regions  far  above  those  of  • 

the  senses.     Nor  is  there  any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some 
sort  of  duties  to  his  kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  con- 
:  I  templation  of  himself.     This  occurs  in  religions  the  most  false  and 

dangerous. 

Rehgious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  the  very  point 
on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak ;  which  shows  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their  religion  as  their  conditions 
become  more  equah 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining  the  super- 
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natural  means  wbich  God  employs  to  infuse  religious  belief  iulo  the 
heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment  considering  religions  in  a  pure- 
ly human  point  of  view :  my  object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they 
may  most  easily  retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
!  ^e  are  entering 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation  and 
equality,  the  human  mind  does  not  consent  to  adopt  dogmatical 
opinions  without  reluctance,  and  feels  their  necessity  acutely  in 
spiritual  matters  only.  This  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  such 
times  religions  ought,  more  cautiously  than  at  any  other,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  own  precincts ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  tneir 
power  beyond  religious  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  be- 
lieved at  all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  bound  the  hu- 
man intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and  beyond 
its  verge  the  mind  should  be  left  in  entire  freedom  to  its  own 
guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  he  has  inserted 
in  the  Koran,  not  only  a  body  of  religious  doctrines,  but  political 
maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science.  The  Gos- 
pel, on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general  relations  of  men  to 
God  and  to  each  other — beyond  which  it  inculcates  and  imposes  no 
point  of  faith.  This  alone,  besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long 
predominate  in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  while  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

But  in  continuation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  find  that  in 
order  for  religions  to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  they  not  only  must  confine  themselves  strictly 
within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters :  their  power  also  depends  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external 
forms  they  assume,  and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to  very  gen- 
eral and  very  extensive  notions,  is  principally  to  be  understood  as 
applied  to  the  question  of  religion.  Men  living  in  a  similar  and  equal 
condition  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one  God, 
governing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  granting  to  every  man 
fiiture  happiness  on  the  same  conditions.  The  idea  of  the  unity  o\ 
mankind  constantly  leads  them  back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Creator ;  while,  on  the  contrary  in  a  state  of  society,  where  u.en 
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are  broken  up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  devifle  as 
many  deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and  to 
tmce  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  poUtical  conditions  exercise 
on  reli^ous  opinions. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  the  Christian  religion  appeared  upon  earth. 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for  its  com- 
ing, had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  like  an  im- 
mense flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Cssars.  The  men  of  whom 
this  multitude  was  composed  were  distinguished  by  numerous  differ^ 
ences ;  but  they  had  thus  much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the 
same  laws,  and  that  everj  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  imperial  potentate,  that  all  appeared  equal  when 
their  condition  was  contrasted  with  his. 

This  novel  and  peculiar  state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed 
men  to  listen  to  the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  the  facility  and  rapidity  w^ith  which  they  then 

1 1  penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

I  The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited  after  the 

destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World,  being  then  as  it 
were  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  each  nation  resumed  its 
pristine  individuality.  An  infinite  scale  of  ranks  very  soon  grew  up 
in  the  bosom  of  these  nations ;  the  different  races  were  more  sharply 
defined,  and  each  nation  was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples. 
In  the  midst  of  this  common  effort,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  hu- 
man society  to  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  voluntary  subdi- 
vision, Christianity  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared,  nevertheless, 
to  lend  itself,  as  much  as  was  possible,  to  those  new  tendencies  to 
whi.-.h  the  fractional  distribution  of  mankind  have  given  birth.  Men 
continued  to  worship  an  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things ;  but  every  people,  every  city,  and,  so  to  speak,  every  man, 
thought  to  obtain  some  distinct  privUege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an 
especial  patron  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  sub- 
divide the  Deity,  they  multiplied  and  improperly  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  the  divine  agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  an- 
gels became  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  among  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  world ;  and  apprehensions  might  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
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ment  lest  the  reli^on  of  Christ  should  retrograde  toward  the  supers 
stitions  which  it  had  subdued. 

It  seems  evident,  that  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed  which 
separate  nation  from  nation  among  mankind,  and  citizen  from  citizen 
among  a  people,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind,  as  if 
by  its  own  impulse,  toward  the  idea  of  an  only  and  all-powerful 
Being,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same  manner  to  every  man.  In 
democratic  ages  then  it  is  more  particularly  important  not  to  allow 
the  homage  paid  to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the 
worship  due  to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear — that  religions  ought  to  assume 
fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than  at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Americans,  I 
have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  in 
an  age  of  equality  than  the  idea  of  subjection  to  forms.  Men  living 
at  such  times  are  impatient  of  figures ;  to  their  eyes  symbols  appear 
to  be  the  puerile  artifice  which  is  used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths, 
which  should  more  naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  open  day :  they 
are  unmoved  by  ceremonial  observances,  and  they  are  predisposed 
to  attach  a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  whose  care  it  is  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  religion 
in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to  these  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  run 
counter  to  them. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the  human 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and  stimulate  its  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  while  they  invigorate  its  powers  of  retaining 
them  steadfastly.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  persuaded,  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them  beyond  measure ;  and  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  limited  to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religions 
of  which  the  ritual  is  only  the  form.*     A  religion  which  should  bo- 


*"  In  all  religions  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  the  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  account  be 
changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  one 
point  of  belief. 
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come  more  minute,  niv>re  peremptory,  and  more  surcharj^cd  with 
small  observances  at  a  time  in  which  fpen  are  becoming  more  equal, 
would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical  zealots  in  the 
midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

yA  anticipate  the  objection,  that  as  all  religions  have  general  and 
eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus  shape  themselves  to 
the  shifting  spirit  of  every  age,  without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  cer- 
tainty in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opinions  which  constitute 
belief,  and  which  theologians  call  articles  of  faith,  must  be  very 
carefully  distinguisheil  from  the  accessories  connected  with  them 
Religions  are  obliged  to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to 
bind  themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time  when 
everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  accustomed  to  the 
moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluctantly  endures  the  attempt  to 
fix  it  to  any  given  point.  The  fixity  of  external  and  secondary  things 
can  only  afford  a  chance  of  duration  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ; 
under  any  other  circumstances  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which 
ori^ate  in,  or  are  fostered  by,  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  ren- 
ders peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  into 
the  heart  of  every  man :  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The  taste 
for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature  of  democratic 
ages. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  religion  which  should  undertake  to  de- 
stroy so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  meet  its  own  destruction 
thence  in  the  end ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men  entirely  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  order  to  devote 
their  faculties  exclusively  to  the  thought  of  another,  it  may  be  fore- 
seen that  the  soul  would  at  length  escape  from  its  grasp,  to  plunge 
into  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religions  is  to  purify,  to  regulate,  and  to 
restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well-being  which  men 
feel  at  periods  of  equality  \  but  they  would  err  in  attempting  to 
control  it  completely  or  to  eradicate  it.  They  will  not  succeed  in 
curing  men  of  the  love  of  riches ;  but  they  may  still  persuade  men 
to  enrich  themselves  by  none  but  honest  means. 

This  br'mgs  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises,  as  it 
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were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men  are  equalized 
and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  important  is  it  for  religions, 
while  they  carefully  abstain  from  the  daily  turmoil  of  secular 
affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run  counter  to  the  idea«>  ^^hich  generally 
prevail,  and  the  permanent  interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the 
people.  For  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  evi- 
dently the  first  and  most  irresistible  of  eidsting  powers,  the  religious 
principle  has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic  people, 
ruled  by  a  despot,  than  in  a  republic  In  ages  of  equality,  kings 
may  oflen  command  obedience,  but  the  majority  always  commands 
belief:  to  the  majority  therefore  deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatso- 
ever is  not  contrary  to  the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volumes  how  the  American  clergy  stand 
aloof  from  secular  affairs.  This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  it  is  not  the 
only,  example  of  their  self-restraint  In  America  religion  is  a  dis- 
tinct sphere,  in  which  the  priest  is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  he 
takes  care  never  to  go.  Within  its  limits  he  is  the  master  of  the 
mind ;  beyond  them,  he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders 
them  to  the  independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  na- 
ture and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Christianity 
is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures  and  observances  than  in  the 
United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  distinct,  more  simple,  or 
more  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although  the  Christians  of 
America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects,  they  all  look  upon 
their  religion  in  the  same  light.  This  applies  to  Roman  Catholic- 
ism as  well  as  to  the  other  forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish 
priests  who  show  less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances, 
for  extraordinary  or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the  Roman 
CathoUc  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  that  doctrine  ol 
the  Church,  which  prohibits  the  worship  reserved  to  God  alone 
from  being  offered  to  the  Saints,  more  clearly  inculcated  or  more 
generally  followed.  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very 
submissive  and  very  sincere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  communion* 
The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  attempt  to  draw  or 
to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  upon  the  life  to  come ;  they  are 
willmg  to  surrender  a  poition  of  his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  pres^ 
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ent ;  seeming  to  comddi;^  the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  al- 
though as  secondarjTy  objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themseWes  in 
productive  labour,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progression  and 
ready  to  applaud  its  results ;  and  while  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  tlie  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and  feais  of  the 
believer,  they  do  not  forbid  hinr*  honestly  to  court  prosperity  in  this. 
Far  from  attempting  to  show  that  these  things  are  distinct  and  con- 
trary to  one  another,  they  study  rather  to  find  ou*  on  what  point 
they  are  most  nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intellectual  su- 
premacy exercised  by  the  majority :  they  never  sustain  any  but 
necessary  conflicts  with  it.  They  take  no  share  in  the  altercations 
of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt  the  general  opinions  of  thdr 
country  and  their  age ;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away 
without  opposition  in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which 
everything  around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavour  to 
amend  their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them :  it  rather 
supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes  its  authority  at 
the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its  own,  and  to  that  which 
they  borrow  from  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies  not  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of  several  of  them 
for  her  own  purposes,  Religion  sustains  an  advantageous  struggle 
with  that  spirit  of  individual  independence  which  is  her  most  dan- 
gerous antagonist 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF   THE   PROGRESS   OF  ROMAN   CATHOLICISM   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

America  is  the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  (accordmg  to  reports  worthy  of  belief,)  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on  makes  most  progress.  At 
first  sight  this  is  surprising. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished :  equality  in- 
clines men  to  wish  to  foyn  their  own  opinions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  unity,  simplicity, 
and  impartiality  in  the  power  which  governs  society.  Men  living  in 
democratic  ages  are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious 
authority ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any  author- 
ity of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should  be  single  and 
imiform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating  from  a  common  centre 
are  naturally  repugnant  to  their  minds  ;  and  they  almost  as  readily 
conceive  that  there  should  be  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be 
several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  one,  Roman 
Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Protestants  to  be 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  be 
considered  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  would  seem  to  be 
los'mg  ground ;  without  that  pale,  to  be  gaining  it  Nor  is  this 
circumstance  difficult  of  explanation.  The  men  of  our  days  are 
naturally  little  disposed  to  believe ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
religion,  they  immediately  find  in  themselves  a  latent  propensity 
which  urges  them  unconsciously  toward  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church  astonish  them ; 
but  they  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discipline,  and  its  great 
unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could  at  length  withdraw 
itself  from  the  political  animosities  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  I 
have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  same  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
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api)ears  to  be  so  opposed  to  it,  would  become  so  favourable  as  to 
admit  of  its  sreat  and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  tbe  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  tbe  human  intellect  is 
to  seek  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to  purchase  peace  at 
the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  men  who,  after  having  submitted  some  portion  of  their  religious 
belief  to  the  principle  of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several 
other  parts  of  their  faith  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep  their  minds 
floating  at  random  between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and  that  our  posterity  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  a  single  division  into  two  parts — some  relinquish- 
ing Christianity  entirely,  and  others  returning:  to  the  bosom  of  the 
rSiurcb  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE   CAUSE   OF   A   LEANING   TO   PANTHEISM   AMONG 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS. 

I  SHALL  take  occasion  hereafter  to  show  under  what  form  the 
preponderating  taste  of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  ideas 
manifests  itself  in  politics ;  but  I  would  point  out,  at  the  present 
stage  of  my  work,  its  principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  progress  in 
our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear  visible  marks  of 
it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philosophy,  and  the  French  into 
literature.  Most  of  the  works  of  imagination  pubhshed  in  France 
contain  some  opinions  or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doc- 
trines, or  they  disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their 
authors.  This  appears  to  me  not  only  to  proceed  from  an  acci 
dental,  but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  and 
each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the  rest,  more  weak  and 
more  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of  ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens 
to  consider  only  the  people,  and  of  overlooking  individuals  to  think 
only  of  their  kind.  At  such  times  the  human  mind  seeks  to  em- 
brace a  multitude  of  different  objects  at  once ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  succeed  in  connecting  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a 
single  cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  itself  of  man,  and  is 
sought  for  by  him  so  universally,  that  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it, 
he  readily  yields  himself  up  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Nor  does  he 
content  himself  with  the  discover^'  that  nothing  is  in  the  world  but 
a  creation  and  a  Creator ;  still  embarrassed  by  this  primary  division 
of  thmgs,  he  seeks  to  expand  and  to  simplify  his  conception  by 
mcluding  God  and  the  Universe  in  one  great  Whole. 

If  there  be  a  philosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all  things 
material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which  the  world  con- 
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tarns,  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  several  parts  of  an  immense 
Being,  which  alone  remains  unchanged  amid  the  contmual  change 
and  ceaseless  transformation  of  all  that  constitutes  it,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  such  a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality 
of  man — nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuahty — will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  Uving  in  democracies.  All  their  habits 
of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and  predispose  them  to  j 

adopt  it  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes  their  imagination ;  it  fosters 
the  pride,  while  it  soothes  the  indolence,  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  diflferent  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy  endeavours 
to  explam  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to  be  one  of  those  most 
fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind  in  democratic  ages.  Against  it, 
aU  who  abide  in  thdr  attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  mask, 
diould  struggle  and  combine. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   EQUALITY   SUGGESTS   TO   THE   AMERICANS   THE 

IDEA   OF   THE   INDEFINITE   PERFECTIBILITY   OF   MAN.  '! 

Equality  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas  which  would 
not  have  originated  from  any  other  source,  and  it  modifies  almost  all 
those  previously  entertained.  I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of 
human  perfectibility,  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that 
the  intellect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  great 
philosophical  theory,  which  is  every  instant  to  be  traced  by  its  con- 
sequences in  the  practice  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  brute 
creation,  one  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  himself — he  improves; 
they  are  incapable  of  improvement.  Mankind  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover this  difference  from  its  earliest  period.  The  idea  of  perfecti- 
bility is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world  :  equality  did  not  give  birth  to 
it,  although  it  has  imparted  to  it  a  novel  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according  to  their 
rank,  their  profession  or  their  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  career  which  happens  to  open  before  them, 
every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of  human  power  are  to  be 
discerned  in  proximity  to  himself,  and  none  seeks  any  longer  to  re- 
sist the  inevitable  law  of  his  destiny.  Not  indeed  that  an  aristocratic 
people  absolutely  contests  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but 
they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite ;  amelioration  they  conceive,  but 
not  change :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of  society  may 
be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and  while  they  admit  that 
mankind  has  made  vast  strides  in  improvement,  and  may  still  have 
Rome  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  beforehand  certain  impassable  limi'.s 

Thus  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  supreme 

good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what  man  was  ever  wild 

enough  to  imagine  it  ?)  but  they  cherish  a  persuasion  that  they  have 

pretty  nearly  reached  that  degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which 
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our  imperfect  nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them, 
they  are  willing  to  fancy  that  every  thing  is  in  its  fit  place.     Then 
i!  it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  down  eternal  laws;  that  kings 

1 1  and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperishable  monuments ;  and  that 

the  present  generation  undertakes  to  spare  generations  to  come  the 
care  of  regulating  their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  society  ap- 
proximate— as  manners,  customs  and  laws  van',  from  the  tumultu- 
ous intercourse  of  men — as  new  facts  arise — as  new  truths  are 
brought  to  light — as  ancient  opinions  are  dissipated  and  others  take 
their  place — ^the  image  of  an  ideal  perfection,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
presents  itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then 
every  instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man:  the 
position  of  some  is  rendered  worse;  and  he  learns  but  too  well,  that 
no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened  soever  they  may  be, 
can  lay  claim  to  infallibility; — the  condition  of  others  is  improved; 
whence  he  infers  that  man  is  endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of 
improvement.  His  reverses  teach  him  that  none  may  hope  to  have 
discovered  absolute  good — his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never- 
ending  pursuit  of  it.  Thus,  for  ever  seeking — for  ever  falling,  to  rise 
again— often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged — he  tends  unceas- 
ingly toward  that  unmeasured  greatness  so  indistinctly  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  fads  naturally  flow  from  the 
philosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man,  or  how 
strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on  men  who,  living  entirely  for 
the  purposes  of  action  and  not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their 
actions  to  it,  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  1  incjuire  why  the  ships  of  his 
country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time ;  he  answers 
without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  every  day  making 
such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  vessel  would  become  almost  use- 
less if  it  lasted  bevond  a  certain  number  of  veai*s.  In  these  words, 
which  fell  accidentally  and  on  a  particular  subject  from  a  man  of 
rude  attainments,  I  recognise  the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon 
which  a  great  people  dircnrts  all  its  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  human  perfe«  tibilit)- ;  democratic  nations  to  expand  it  beyond 
compass 
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CHAPTER  DL 

THE  EXAMPLE  01  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A  DEMO- 
CRATIC PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO  TASTE  FOR  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,   OR   ART. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  few  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less  progress  than  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great  artists,  fine  poets,  or  celebra- 
ted writers  been  more  rare.  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact, 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ; 
and  they  have  supposed  that  if  a  democratic  state  of  society  and 
democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  beacon-lights  grow  dim, 
and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period  of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas  which  it  is 
important  to  divide  and  to  examine  separately :  it  is  to  mingle,  un- 
intentionally, what  is  democratic  with  wl.at  is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  bequeathed  by 
them  to  their  descendants,  simple  in  its  .form  of  worship,  austere 
and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile  to  external  symbols 
and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  is  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  only  yields  a  reluctant  sufferance  to  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
The  Americans  are  a  very  old  and  a  vei^'  enlightened  people,  who 
have  fallen  upon  a  new  and  unboundixl  country,  where  they  may 
extend  themselves  at  j)leasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  with- 
out diflficulty.  This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  America  then  every  one  finds  facilities,  un- 
known elsewhere,  for  making  or  increasing  his  fortune.  The  spirit 
of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human  mind,  constantly 
diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  the  labours  of  the 
intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no  impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Not  only  are  maimfacturing   and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in 
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the  United  States,  as  ihey  are  in  all  other  countries ;  bat,  what 
never  occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  is  simultaneously 
engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Americans  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  thdr  fore- 
fathers, and  the  passions  which  arc  their  own,  they  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  discover  that  progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences  without  cultivating  the  theor}-  of  them ; 
that  all  the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal  object 
of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in  order  the  better  to  attain 
it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  is  moreover  so  natural  to 
the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  among  the  polite  nations,  which 
are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to  these  pursuits,  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  are  always  to  be  found  who  take  part  in  them. 
This  intellectual  craving,  when  once  felt,  would  very  soon  have 
been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special  applications  to  the 
useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering  life  coiTifortuble,  learned  and 
literary  Europe  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  common  sources  of 
truth,  and  in  improving  at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 

At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  distinguished 
one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a  con)mon  origin  and  by 
kindred  habits.  Among  this  people  they  found  distinguished  men 
of  science,  artists  of  skill,  writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  requiring  to  la- 
bour in  amassing  them.  I  cannot  consent  to  separate  America  from 
Europe,  in  spite  o''  the  ocean  which  intervenes.  I  consider  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple which  is  commissioned  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  New  World ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure  and  less  haras- 
sed by  the  drudgery  of  Ufe,  may  devote  its  energies  to  thought,  and 
enlarfre  in  all  directions  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  exceptional,  and 
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it  may  be  believed  that  no  democratic  people  will  ever  be  placed  in 
a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritanical  origin — their  exclusively 
commercial  habits— even  the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to 
divert  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts — the  proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism — a  thousand  special 
causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant— have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can upon  purely  practical  objects.  His  passions,  his  wants,  his  edu- 
cation, and  everything  about  him  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the 
native  of  the  United  States  earthward  :  his  religion  alone  bids  him 
turn,  from  time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Let  us  cease  then  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under  the  mask  of 
the  American  people,  and  let  us  attempt  to  survey  them  at  length 
with  their  own  proper  features.  I 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into  any  castes  ; 

or  scale  of  ranks ;  in  which  the  law,  recognising  no  privileges, 
should  divide  inherited  property  into  equal  shares;  but  which,  at  'j 

the  same  time,  should  be  without  knowledge  and  without  freedom.  '' 

Nor  is  this  an  empty  hypothesis :  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  '| 

interest  to  render  his  subjects  ecjual  anci  to  leave  them  ii^norant,  in  i* 

order  more  easily  to  ktH*p  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a  demo- 
cratic people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor  taste  for  science, 
literature,  or  art,  but  it  would  probal)ly  never  arrive  at  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  law  of  descent  would  of  itself  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  fortunes  at  each  succeeding  generation ;  and  new  for- 
tunes would  be  acquired  by  none.  The  j)oor  man,  without  either 
knowledge  or  freedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of 
raising  himself  to  wealth  ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence.  Be- 
tween these  two  members  of  the  comnmnity  complete  and  invinci- 
ble equality  would  soon  be  established. 

No  one  would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  remain 
paralysed  by  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal  servitude. 
When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I  fancy  myself 
in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodc*s,  where  the  light 
which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  faints  and  fade»s  away.  A  sud- 
den heaviness  overpowers  me,  and  I  grope  through  the  surrounding 
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darkness,  to  find  the  aperture  which  will  restore  me  to  daylight  and 
the  air. 

But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened,  who 
letain  their  freedom,  after  having  abolished  from  among  them  those 
pecuhar  and  hereditar}'  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure  of  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain  bodies. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  societ}*  are  enlighten- 
ed, they  readily  discover  that  they  are  confined  and  fixed  within 
no  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take  up  with  their  present  for- 
tune. They  all  therefore  conceive  the  idea  of  increasing  it ;  if 
they  are  free  they  all  attempt  it,  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privileges, 
but  they  are  bestowed  by  nature.  As  natural  inequality  is  very 
great,  fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all  his 
faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy  fami- 
hes ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy  individuals. 
It  constantly  brings  back  the  raembei's  of  the  community'  to  a  com- 
mon level,  from  which  they  as  constantly  escape  :  and  the  inequal- 
ity of  fortunes  augments  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffused  and 
Uberty  increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  talents 
and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function  it  ^should  afterward  be  to 
parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  accordin*':  to  their  capacity.  This  would 
have  been  a  method  of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal 
equality  which  seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  it  would 
be  a  simpler  and  less  dan^^ei  uus  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to  any, 
giving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  independence,  and  lea^•ing 
every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.  Natural  inequality  will 
very  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth  will  spontaneously  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 

Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  contain  a 
considerable  number  of  })eople  enjoying  opulence  or  competency. 
The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each  other  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of  society  :  their  propensities  will 
be  different,  and  they  will  scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  as 
complete :  but  they  will  be  far  more  numeroas  than  those  who  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  society  could  ever  be.     These  persons  wiU 
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not  be  strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life,  and  they  will 
still  be  able,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  indulge  in  the  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those  pleasures  they  will  indulge : 
for  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  nar- 
row, the  practical,  and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to 
the  infinite,  the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful.    Physical  wants  confine 

\  it  to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will  unbend  it- 

1  self  again. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  interest  in  the 
productions  of  the  mind  be  enlarged,  but  the  taste  for  intellectual 

li  enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even  to  those  who,  in  aristo* 

cratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in 
them.  When  hereditary  wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives 
his  strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  chief 
cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortune^  of  men  is  the  mind.  What- 
ever tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or  to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly 
nses  to  great  value.  The  utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly 
conspicuous  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  ages,  there  is  notliing  to  sepa- 
rate men  from  each  other  or  to  retain  them  in  their  peculiar  si)here : 
they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All  classes  live  in  perpetu- 
al intercourse  from  their  great  proximity  to  each  other.  They  com- 
municate and  intermingle  every  day — they  imitate  and  envy  one 
another :  tliis  suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  de- 
sires which  it  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinctions  of 
rank  had  been  fixed  and  society  at  rest.  In  such  nations  the  ser- 
vant never  considers  himself  as  an  entire  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the  poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich ;  the 
rural  population  assimilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  prov- 
inces to  the  capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life ;  and  the  humblest  artisan  casts  at 
times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
intellect  People  do  not  read  with  the  same  notions  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  in  an  aristocratic  community  ;  but  the  circle  of 
readers  is  unceasingly  expanded,  till  it  includes  all  the  citizens. 
As  soon  as  the  multitude  begins  to  take  an  interest  hi  the  labors 
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of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of  them  is  a  powerfbl 
method  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or  wealth.  The  restless  ambition 
which  equality  begets  instantly  takes  this  direction  as  it  does  all 
others.  The  number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into  prodigious 
activity :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  himself  a  path  there,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after  him.  Something  analogous  oc- 
curs to  what  happens  in  society  in  the  United  States  politically  con- 
sidered. What  is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are  com- 
monly very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very  larsre. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic 
ages  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  literature,  and  the  arts :  only 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  cultivate  them  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  bring  to  the  task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHY  THE     ABIERICANS    ARE    MORE    ADDICTED   TO  PRACTICAL    THAN    TO 

THEORETICAL    SCIENCE. 


I 


II 


If  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  do  not 
stop  the  career  of  the  human  mind,  they  incontestably  guide  it  in 
one  direction  in  preference  to  another.     Their  effects,  thus  circum 
scribed,  are  still  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  survey  them. 

We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method  of  the 
American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which  must  here  be  turn- 
ed to  account 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  everything  for  i 

himself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  Aings,  a  taste  for  the  tangible  and  the  ! 

real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for  forms.  These  general  ten- 
dencies are  principally  discernible  in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  among  a  democratic  people  are 
always  afraid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionary  speculation.     Thej  i 

mistrust  systems ;  they  adhere  closely  to  facts  and  the  study  of  facts*  \  \ 

with  their  own  senses.    As  they  do  not  easily  defer  to  the  mere  name  j 

of  any  fellow-man,  they  are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's  li 

authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  .  i 

to  point  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbour's  opinions.    Scien-  | 

t'lfic  precedents  have  very  little  weight  with  them ;  they  are  never 
long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor  ready  to  accept  big  I 

words  for  sterling  coin  ;  they  penetrate,  as  far  as  they  can,  into  the  I 

principal  parts  of  the  subject  which  engages  them,  and  they  expound  1 1 

them  in  the  vernacular  tongue.     Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  a  | , 

freer  and  a  safer  course,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,  divide  science  into  three  parta 
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The  first  comprises  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and  those  more 
abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  unknown  or  very  re- 
mote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths,  which  still  belong 
to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a  straight  and  short  road  to 
practical  results. 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up  the  third. 
Each  of  these  different  portions  of  science  may  be  separately  cul- 
tivated, although  reason  and  experience  show  that  none  of  them  can 
prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  two  others. 

In  America  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admirably  un- 
derstood, and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theoretical  portion 
which  is  immediately  requisite  to  application.  On  this  head  the 
Americans  always  display  a  clear,  free,  original,  and  inventive  pow- 
er of  mind.     But  hardly  any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  him- 

'l  self  to  the  essentially  theoretical  and   abstract  portion  of  human 

knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tenden- 
cy which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  all 

i'  democratic  nations. 

1 1  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher  sciences, 

ii  or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science,  than  meditation; 

and  nothinji  is  less  suited  to  meditation  than  the  structure  of  demo- 
cratic  society.  We  do  not  find  there,  as  among  an  aristocratic  peo- 
ple, one  class  which  clings  to  a  state  of  repose  because  it  is  well  off; 
and  another,  which  does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despairs  of 
improving  its  condition.  Every  one  is  actively  in  motion  :  some  in 
quest  of  power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  tu- 
mult— this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests — this  continual  stride 
of  men,  after  fortune — where  is  that  calm  to  be  found  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  deeper  combinations  of  the  intellect  ?     How  ean  the 

]  mind  dwell  upon  any  single  point,  when  everything  whirls  around 

j  it,  an  J  man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onward  by  the  heady  cur- 

I  rent  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  ? 

|,  But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  bosom  of  a 

peaceable  and  established  democracy,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  tumultuous  and   revolution arj'  movements  which  almost  alwa)'S 

|.  attend  the  birth  and  growth  of  democratic  societ}'.    When  a  violent 

'  revolution  occurs  aruong  a  highly  civilized  people,  it  cannot  fail  to 

give  a  sudden  Impulse  to  their  feeling-s  and  their  opinions.     This  is 

I ' 

I 
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more  particularly  true  of  democratic  revolutions,  wluch  stir  up  all 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget,  at  the  same 
time,  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  French  made  most  surprising  advances  in  the  exact 
sciences  a*  the  very  time  at  which  they  were  finishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  remains  of  their  former  feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden 
fscundity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unex* 
ampled  revolution  which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at 
that  period  was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  among  democratic  than 
among  other  nations :  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
less  so.  But  there  prevails  among  those  populations  a  small  dis- 
tressing motion — a  sort  of  incessant  jostling  of  men,  which  annoys 
and  disturbs  the  mind,  without  exciting  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  hve  in  democratic  communities  not  only  seldom  indulge 
in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain  very  httle  esteem  for  it 
A  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  plunge  the 
greater  part  of  men  in  constant  active  life ;  and  the  habits  of  mind 
which  are  suited  to  an  active  life,  arc  not  always  suited  to  a  con- 
templative one.  The  man  of  action  is  frequently  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never  accom- 
plish his  purpose  if  he  cliose  to  carry  every  detail  to  perfection.  He 
has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas  which  he  has  not  had 
leisure  to  search  to  the  bottom  ;  for  he  is  much  more  frequently 
aided  by  the  op])ortunity  of  an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy  ^ 
and,  in  the  lontij  run,  he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  false  prin- 
ciples, than  in  spendino;  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  principles 
on  the  basis  of  truth.  The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations:  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents,  the  daily 
study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  accidents 
of  the  time,  and  the  art  of  turnmg  them  to  account,  decide  all  its 

affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost  every 
one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to 
the  rapid  bursts  and  s'lperficial  conceptions  of  the  intellect;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  derxjcciate  below  their  true  standard  its  slower 
and  deeper  labours.  This  opinion  of  the  public  influences  the 
judgement  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  sciences ;  they  are  per- 
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suaded  that  they  may  succeed  in  those  pursuits  without  meditatioii, 
or  deterred  from  such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences.  Among  a 
multitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  mercantile,  and  tradyig 
taste  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  disinterested  passion  which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the 
few.  A  desire  to  utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing ;  the  pure  desire 
to  know  is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds  and  far 
between,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth  springs  up,  self-sup- 
ported, and  Uving  in  ceaseless  fruition  without  ever  attaining  the 
satisfaction  which  it  s^ks.  This  ardent  love  it  is — this  proud,  dis- 
interested love  of  what  is  true — which  raises  men  to  the  absti-act 
sources  of  truth,  to  draw  their  mother-knowle<lge  thence. 

If  Pascjil  had  had  nothing  in  view  but  some  large  gain,  or  even 
if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame  alone,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he  would  ever  have  been  able  to  rally  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the  better  (iiscovcr}'  of  the  most  hidden 
things  of  the  Creator.  When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul 
from  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these 
researches,  and,  prematurely  snapping  the  links  which  bind  the 
frame  to  life,  die  of  old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  no  ordinary  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  elForts  so  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  passions,  at  once  so  rare  and 
so  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as  eaifily  in  the 
midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  communities  For  mvself,  I 
confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it. 

In  aristocratic  society,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to  opinion, 
and  has  the  supreme  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently  and 
hereditarily  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  conceive*?  a  lofty 
idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent  for  him  noble  pleasurt*s, 
to  carve  out  splendid  objects  for  his  ambition.  Aristocracies  often 
commit  very  tyrannical  and  very  inhuman  actions ;  but  they  rarely 
entertain  grovelling  thoughts;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haughty 
contempt  of  little  pleasures,  even  while  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In  aristocratic 
ages  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertainer!  of  the  dignity,  the  power. 
and  the  greatness  of  man.  These  opinions  exert  their  lnlluen(»e  on 
those  who  cultivate  the  sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
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munity.  They  facilitate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the 
highest  regions  of  thought,  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  conceive 
a  sublime — ^nay,  almost  a  divine — love  of  tnitL 

Men  of  science  at  such  periods  are  consequently  carried  away  by 
theory ;  and  it  even  happens  that  they  frequently  conceive  an  incon* 
siderate  contempt  for  the  practical  part  of  learning.  "  Archimedes/' 
says  Plutarch,  "was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit,  that  he  never  conde- 
scended to  write  any  treatise  on  the  manner  of  constructing  all  these 
engines  of  offence  and  defence.  And  as  he  held  this  science  of  in- 
venting and  putting  together  engines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking 
which  tended  to  any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and 
mercenary,  he  spent  his  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in  writing  of 
those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty  had  in  them  no  admix- 
ture of  necessity."  Such  is  the  aristocratic  aim  of  science:  in 
democratic  nations  it  cannot  be  the  same. 

The  greater  part  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations  are  ex 
tremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical  gratification.  As 
they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which  they  occupy, 
and  are  always  free  to  leave  it,  they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means 
of  changing  their  fortune,  or  of  increasing  it.  To  minds  thus  pre- 
disposed, every  new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machine  which  spares  labour,  every  instrument  which  di- 
minishes the  cost  of  production,  every  discovery  which  facilitates 
pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the  grandest  effort  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  from  these  motives  that  a  democratic 
people  addicts  itself  to  scientific  pursuits — that  it  imderstands,  and 
that  it  respects  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particu- 
larly called  upon  to  famish  gratification  to  the  mind ;  in  democra- 
cies, to  the  body. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic,  enlightened, 
and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  these  interested  pro- 
moters of  scientific  genius,  and  the  more  will  discoveries  imme- 
diately applicable  to  productive  industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even 
power  on  their  authors.  For  in  democracies  the  working-class 
takes  a  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  public  honours,  as  well  as  pe- 
cuniary remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

In  a  community  thus  organized  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the  neglect  of  theory; 
and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrary,  with  unparalleled  vehemence 
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o  the  applications  of  science,  or  at  least  to  that  portion  of  theoreti* 
"^  science  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  make  such  applications. 
In  vain  will  some  innate  propensity  raise  the  mind  toward  the  loftier 
spheres  of  the  intellect ;  interest  draws  it  down  to  the  middle  zone. 
There  it  may  develop  all  its  enerpgr  and  restless  activity,  there  it 
may  engender  all  its  wonders.  These  very  Americans,  who  have 
not  discovered  one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced 
mto  navigation  an  engine  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations  of  (^ 
time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the  transcendent  lumi- 
naries of  man's  intelligence,  nor  even  that  no  new  lights  will  ever 
start  into  existence.  At  the  age  at  which  the  world  has  now  ar- 
rived, and  among  so  many  cultivated  nations,  perpetually  excited  by 
the  fever  of  productive  industry,  the  bonds  which  connect  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  science  together  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observation ; 
and  the  taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enlightened,  oufijht 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  such  numberless 
attempted  applications  of  so  many  experiments,  repeated  every  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws  should  not  frequently  be 
brought  to  light ;  so  that  great  discoveries  would  be  frequent,  though 
great  inventors  be  rare. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  the  high  calling  of  scientific  minds.  If 
the  democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce  men  to 
cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  othtM*  it  enormously  in- 
creases the  number  of  those  who  do  cultivate  it.  Nor  is  it  credible 
that,  from  among  so  great  a  multitude,  no  speculative  genius  should 
from  time  to  time  arise,  inflamed  by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such 
an  one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature,  whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  or  his  aije.  He  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  his  course — enough  that  he  be  not  checked 
in  it. 

All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this  : — permanent  inequality  of  condi- 
tions leads  men  to  confine  themselves  to  fhe  arrogant  and  sterile 
research  of  abstract  truths ;  while  the  social  condition  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  democracy  prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  use- 
ful practical  results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and 
ine\itable :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  it  out. 

K  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our  time 
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clearly  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies,  which  will 
soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that,  possessing  educa- 
tion and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic  ages  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove the  industrial  part  of  science ;  and  that  henceforward  all  the 
efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to  support 
the  highest  branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  passion 
for  science  itself  In  the  present  age  the  human  mind  must  be 
coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  accord  to  prac- 
tical applications ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually  referring  it  to  the 
minute  examination  of  secondary  effects,  it  is  well  to  divert  it  from 
them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise  it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  pri- 
mary causes. 

Because  the  civilization  c  ?  ancient  Rome  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  think 
that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  light 
by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  extinguished,  it  will  dwindle  by 
degrees,  and  expire  of  itself.  By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere 
applications,  principles  would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  prin- 
ciples were  wholly  forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would 
be  ill  pursued.  New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and 
men  would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without  art, 
scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  r(»ached  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised  that  a  people  which  had 
attained  this  point,  should  not  have  gone  beyond  it.  At  a  later 
period  they  discovered  some  traces  of  the  higher  branches  of  science 
which  were  lost.  The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved,  but  science 
itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to  explain  the  strangely 
motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the  minds  of  this  people.  The 
Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten 
the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used 
the  formula,  without  asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  in- 
strument, but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  alterinoj  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ;  for 
them  to  improve  was  impossible.  They  were  compelled,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  predecessors,  h^st  they  should 
stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  deviating  for  an  instant  from  the  path 
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already  laid  down  for  tbem.  The  source  of  human  knowledge  wa» 
all  but  dry ;  and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on,  it  could  nather 
swell  ita  waters,  nor  alter  its  channel. 

Notwilhstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for  centuries. 
The  invaiifre  wlio  liad  conquered  the  country-  assumed  the  mannen 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  prevailed  there.  A  sort  of  physical 
prosperity  was  everywhere  discernible  :  revolutions  were  rare,  and 
war  was,  so  to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us;  for  if  there  be  some  nation 
which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their  grasp,  there  are  olh* 
V-  who  trample  it  themselves  under  their  feet 


CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING    THE    SPIRIT    IN    WHICH*  THE   AMERICANS   CULTIVATR 

THE    ARTS. 

It  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my  own,  if  I 
strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  mediocrity  of  fortunes,  the 
absence  of  superfluous  wealth,  the  universal  desire  of  comfort,  and 
the  constant  efforts  by  which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it, 
make  the  taste  for  the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  among  which 
all  these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which  serve 
to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  object  is  to  adorn 
it  They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  and 
they  will  require  that  the  beautiful  should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  io  go  further  ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  this 
first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that  in  the  ages  of  pri\'iloge  the  practice 
of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that  every  profes- 
sion is  a  separate  walk  upon  which  it  is  not  allowable  for  every  \ 
one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive  industr}'  is  free,  the  fixed 
character  which  belongs  to  aristocratic  nations  gradnally  segregates 
all  the  pei^sons  who  practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct 
class,  always  composed  of  the  same  families,  whose  members  are 
all  known  to  each  other,  and  among  whom  a  public  opinion  of 
their  ow^n,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride  soon  spring  up.  In  a 
class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not  only  his  fortune  to 
make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve.  He  is  not  exclusively  swayed 
by  his  own  interest,  or  even  by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is, 
that  each  artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  possible — not  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  or  at  the 
lowest  rate. 
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When,  on  the  ccolraTy,  ererr  professE-n  is  open  to  a!l — when  a 
multitude  of  persons  are  ccr-stanTly  ear  rs ring  and  abandoning  it 
—and  when  its  seveml  i2e!n't;«ers  aj*  straTi^er?  to  each  other,  indif- 
ferent and  froTTi  their  n'jcibers  hard^v  ?ern  asjor.e  themselves ;  the 
social  t^e  is  d*<roved.  and  each  wrrknian.  staridins  alone,  endeav- 
ours  siraply  to  jrain  the  iiTeaiest  prisr.V.e  q'^antity  of  money  at  the 
least  possille  rrf^l.  The  will  of  the  cms*.- ir.er  is  then  his  only  limit. 
But  at  the  saiae  time  a  corresponding  revoiurlon  takes  place  in  the 
customer  also.  In  countries  in  which  riihes  as  wei!  as  power  are 
concentrated  and  retained  in  the  har.ds  cf  the  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  wr.rld's  ci'-Dds  t-elvr.srs  t*^  a  siT;all  number  of 
individuals,  who  are  always  the  sarae.  Necessity,  ri:V!ic  opinion, 
or  m''»d'.'rate  desires  exclutie  n!!  others  from  the  env^vment  of  them. 
As  this  aristocratic  class  n -ma ins  lived  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
on  which  it  stands,  with^-ut  diminution  or  increase,  it  is  alwavs  act- 
ed  upon  by  the  same  wants  and  arTected  \y  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  nat»irally  derive  from  their 

superior  and  hereditarv'p'-'sitinn  a  taste  lor  what  i-^  extremelv  well- 
>  •   I  » 

made  and  lasting.  This  aflects  the  creneral  wav  of  thinking:  of  the 
nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It  often  occurs,  amonir  such  a  peo- 
pie,  that  even  the  peasant  will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he 
covets,  than  procure  them  in  a  state  of  imperiVcrnn.  In  aristoc- 
racies, then,  the  handicraftsmen  wnrk  for  oiily  a  limited  number  of 
verj'  fastidioas  customers  :  the  pmfit  th(\v  hope  to  make  depends 
principally  on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  being  abolished, 
ranks  are  intermingk^d,  and  men  are  for  ever  rising  or  sinking  upon 
the  ladder  of  society.  Among  a  democratic  people  a  number  of  citi- 
zens always  exist  whose  patrimony  is  divided  and  decreasing. 
They  have  contracted,  under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  certain 
wants,  which  remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are 
gone ;  and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  al- 
ways in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose  fortune  is  upon 
the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much  faster  than  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of  wealth  in  anticipation,  long 
before  they  have  means  to  command  them.  Such  men  are  eager 
to  find  some  short  cut  to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  i^ithin 
their  reach.     From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result 
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is,  that  in  democracies  there  are  always  a  multitude  of  individuals 
whose  wants^re  above  their  means,  and  who  are  very  willing  to 
take  up  with  imperfect  satisfaction,  rather  than  abandon  the  object 
of  their  desires. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he  himself 
partakes  in  them :  in  an  aristocracy  he  would  seek  to  sell  his  work- 
manship at  a  high  price  to  the  few;  he  now  conceives  that  the 
more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price 
to  all.  But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  first  is  to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more 
ingenious  method  of  producing  them  :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value.*^mong 
a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  workman 
are  directed  to   these  two  objects:   he  strives  to  invent  methods  \l 

which  may  enable  him  not  only  to  work  better,  but  quicker  and 
cheaper;  or,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  :; 

qualities  of  the  thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for  '; 

the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  none  but  the  wealthy  had 
watches,  they  were  almost  all  very  good  ones:  few  are  now  made  i 

which  are  worth  much,  but  every  body  has  one  in  his  pocket.  Thus  i, 

the  democratic  principle  not  only  tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to  r 

the  useful  arts,  but   it  induces  the   artisan  to  produce  with  great  Ij^ 

rapidity  a  quantity  of  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to  ;' 

content  himself  with  thc^se  commodities. 

Not  that  in  democracies  the  arts  are  incapable  of  producing  very  i 

commendable  works,  if  such  be  requirefl.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time  and 
trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry' — in  the  midst  of 
this  immense  competition  and  these  countless  exj^eriments,  some  ex- 
cellent workmen  are  formed  who  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
craft.  But  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  displaying  what  they 
can  do ;  they  are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  remain 
in  a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  condemns  itself,  and* 
though  it  be  very  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary,  workmen 
always  do  all  they  can  ;  and  when  they  stop,  it  is  because  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  attainments.  • 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing  r^  the  social  con- 
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dition  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country.  But  if  I  per- 
ceive that  the  productions  of  the  arts  are  generally  of  an  inferioi 
quality,  very  abundant  and  very  cheap,  I  am  convincS  that,  among 
the  people  where  this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that 
ranks  are  beginning  to  intermingle  and  will  soon  be  confounded 
together. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavour  not  only  to 
bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their  commodities  attractive 
qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality  possess.  In  the  confusion  of 
all  ranks  every  one  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes 
great  exertions  to  succeed  in  this  object.  This  sentiment  indeed, 
which  is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in 
the  democratic  principle ;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  material 
objects.  To  mimic  virtue  is  of  every  age;  but  the  hypocrisy  of 
luxur}'  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  ages  of  democracy. 
'^0  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  aits  have  re- 

i  course  to  every  species  of  imposture :  and  these  devices  sometimes 

go  so  far  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Imitation-diamonds  are 
now^  made  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  real  ones ;  as  soon  as 
the  art  of  fabricatin<x  false  diamonds  sliall  have   reached  so  KiiAi  a 

1;  degree  of  perfection  that  they  raniu^t  be  distinguished   from  real 

ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  one  and  the  other  will  be  abandoned, 
and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  calh  d  the  fine 
arts,  by  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of  democratic  institutions 
to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts  ;  but 
these  causes  exert  a  ver}'  powerful  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  arts  are  cultivated.  Many  of  those  who  had  already  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that  taste,  at 
least  by  imitation  ;  and  the  number  of  consumers  increases,  but  opu- 
lent and  fastidious  consumers  I  ecome  more  scarce.  Somethinsr 
analogous  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  cut  in  the  us»  ful  arts  ther. 
takes  place  in  the  fine  arts;  the  productions  of  artists  are  more 
numerous,  but  the  merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No 
longer  able  to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than  reality 
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In  aristocracies  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced ;  in  democratic 
countries,  a  vast  number  of  insignificant  ones.  In  tlie  former, 
statues  are  raised  of  bronze;  in  the  latter,  they  are  modelled  in 
plaster. 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Narrows,  I  was  surprised  to 
perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  a  consider- 
able number  of  little  palaces  of  white  marble,  several  of  which  were 
built  after  the  models  of  ancient  architecture.  Wlien  I  went  the 
next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  the  buildings  which  had  particularly  '> 
attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that  its  walls  were  of  whitewashed 
brick,  and  its  columns  of  painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I 
had  admired  the  night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy  impart, 
moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the  imitative  arts  which 
it  is  easy  to  point  out.  They  frequently  withdraw  them  from  the 
delineation  of  the  soul  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body : 
and  they  substitute  the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for 
that  of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in  the 
place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minutest  intricacies  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thorou^hl)  as  the  draftsmen  of  our 
own  time.*     He  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  riiijorous 

*  [I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  a  protest  as^inst  an  opinion  which 
some  readers  will  perliaps  a^ree  with  me  in  think  ins:  a  mistaken  one. 
Whoever  has  examined  the  accurate  siudv,  the  clos^e  fideliiv  to  [lalure,  and 
the  profound  scientitic  knowledire  of  Raphael  and  of  almost  all  tlie  irreat 
masters  of  art,  in  their  drawinii^s,  (where  the  means  by  whicb  their  perfect 
works  were  achieved  are  more  easily  discernible  than  amidst  the  total 
splendour  of  those  works  themselves,)  will,  1  think,  prefer  them  to  the  crude 
design  or  the  pedantic  nK-delling  of  more  recent  times.  Nor  has  the  in- 
dustry of  the  elder  artists  in  these  details  ever  been  surpassed.  For  instance, 
in  the  series  of  sketches  fur  Ra])haers  finest  works,  one  represents  the 
skeletons  of  the  whole  group,  iti  perfect  and  not  unmeanins^  osteolo^ry ;  a 
second  reproduces  the  same  icruup  flrs/trii  with  complete  anatomical  science; 
in  a  third,  the  artist  proceeds  to  put  drapery  on  his  fii^ures.  To  compare 
the  drawini^  of  Raphael  with  that  of  David,  is  to  compare  tlie  science  of  a 
surgeon  with  that  of  a  butcher.  The  former  penetrated  by  his  art  info  the 
hidden  beauty  and  truth  of  nature:  the  latter  dra^rsjed  nature  to  the  easel, 
and  deprived  her  at  once  of  life,  truth,  and  freedom. 

I  would  be  understood  to  confine  this  remark  to  the  illustration  here,  as 
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accuracy  on  this  point  as  they  do,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass 
nature.  He  sought  to  make  of  man  something  which  should  be  su- 
perior to  man,  and  to  embellish  beauty's  self.  David  and  his 
scholars  were,  on  the  contrarj',  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
good  painters.  They  wonderfully  depicted  the  models  which  they 
had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagined  anything  beyond 
them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity ;  while  Raphael  sought  for 
something  better  than  nature.  They  have  left  us  an  exact  por- 
traiture of  man;  but  he  discloses  in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the 
Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  choice  of  it.  The  painters  of  the  middle  ages 
generally  sought  far  above  themselves,  and  away  from  their  own 
time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left  to  their  imagination  an  un- 
bounded range.  Our  painters  frequently  employ  their  talents  in  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  details  of  private  life,  which  they  have 
always  before  their  eyes;  and  they  are  for  ever  copying  trivial 
objects,  the  originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 

I  think,  inappropriately  selected ;  for  of  the  general  influence  of  democracy 
on  the  choice  of  subjects,  on  the  range  of  art,  on  the  spirit,  faiih,  and  edu- 
cation of  artists,  and,  last  though  not  least,  on  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
the  passage  above  gives  a  ver\'  true  analysis.  The  pictures  of  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  Paul  Potter  belong  as  truly  lo  the  burghers  of  Hojlaud,  as 
those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church,  or 
those  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  to  the  courts  and 
palaces  of  Europe. —  Translator's  Note.] 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

WHY   THE   AMERICANS   RAISE   SOME   MONUMENTS    80   INSIGNIFICANT,  AND 

OTHERS   SO   IMPORTANT. 

I  HAVE  just  observed,  that  in  democratic  ages  monuments  of  the 
arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and  less  important.  I  now  hasten 
to  point  out  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community  individuals  are  very  powerless ;  but 
the  state  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them  all  in  its 
grasp,  is  very  powerful.  Nowhere  do  citizens  appear  so  insignificant 
as  in  a  democratic  nation ;  nowhere  does  the  nation  itself  appear 
greater,  or  does  the  mind  more  easily  take  in  a  wide  general  survey 
of  it.  In  democratic  communities  the  imagination  is  compressed 
when  men  consider  themselves ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they 
think  of  the  State.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellinfrs,  frequently  aspire  to  gigantic  splen- 
dor in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  immense  city  on 
the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their  capital,  but  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  hardly  more  densely  peopled  than  Pontoise, 
though,  according  to  them,  it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  in- 
habitants. They  have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  future  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for  Congress 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  the  pompous  name  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning  and 
erecting  for  themselves  prodigious  undertakings,  which  would  aston- 
ish the  engineers  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Thus  democracy  not  only  leads  men  to  a  vast  number  of  incon- 
siderable productions;  it  also  leads  them  to  raise  some  monuments 
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on  the  largest  scale :  but  bet\vv.en  these  two  extremes  there  is  a 
blank.  A  few  scattered  remains  of  enormous  building  can  therefore 
teacb  us  nothing  of  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  raised.  I  may  add,  though  the  remark 
leads  me  to  step  out  of  my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  belter 
acquainted  with  its  greatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
WTiensoever  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a  whole 
people  co-operate  in  a  single  undertakinc:,  that  power,  with  little 
knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  succi'ed  in  obtaininj^  some- 
thing enormous  from  the  co-operation  of  efforts  so  multiplied.  But 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  was  very  happy, 
very  enlightened,  or  even  ver}*  sti  onu:. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  vast  palact^  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Cortes  from  con- 
quering the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six- 
teen horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the  aqueducts  which 
Mirround  the  ruins  of  their  cities — thev  would  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  power  and  their  wealth.  If  they  had  invented  the  steam 
engine,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of 
their  empire  those  long  artificial  roads  which  are  calletl  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  at  once  the  splendid  memorials  of  their 
ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track  than  a 
few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods  upon  its  surface, 
might  have  been  more  the  master  of  Nature  than  the  Romans, 
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LITERARY  CHARACTERISTICS   OF    DEMOCRATIC    AGES. 
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When  a  traveller  goes  into  a  lx)okseller's  shop  in  the  United 
States,  and  examines  the  American  books  upon  the  shelves,  the  num- 
ber of  works  appears  extremely  great ;  while  that  of  known  authors 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  small.  He  will  first  meet 
with  a  number  of  elementary  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in 
Europe ;  the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
country.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works,  Bi- 
bles, sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity,  and  reports 
of  charitable  societies ;  lastly,  appears  the  long  catalogue  of  political 
pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do  not  write  books  to  combat  each 
other's  opinions,  but  pamphlets  which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  then  expire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the  human  brain, 
are  to  be  found  the  more  remarkable  works  of  that  small  number  of 
authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized  country 
in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  nevertheless  to  be  found  there  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind,  and  w^ho  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their 
lives,  at  least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  books  which  they 
require.  Almost  all  important  English  books  are  republished  in  the 
United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  still  darts  its 
rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  There  is 
hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not  contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Shakspere.  I  remember  that  I  read  the  feudal  play  of  Henry  V.  for 
the  first  time  in  a  log  house. 
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Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the  treasures  of 
English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  find  the 
literature  of  England  growing  on  their  own  soil.  The  larger  part 
01  thsr:  small  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged 
\  in  the  composition  of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and 
still  more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of  democ- 
racy the  ideas  and  literary  fashion  which  are  current  among  the 
aristocratic  nations  they  have  taken  for  their  model.  They  paint 
with  colours  borrowed  from  foreign  manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever 
represent  the  country  they  were  born  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  sel- 
dom popular  there.  * 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  convinced  that 
it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that  before  they  can 
'  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one  of  their  authors,  they 
generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been  ratified  in  England,  just  as  in 
pictures  the  author  of  an  original  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  judge  ol 
the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then  at  present,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknowledge 
as  American  are  the  journalists.  They  indeed  are  not  great  ^^liters, 
but  they  speak  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  and  make  them- 
selves heard  by  them.  Other  authoi-s  are  aliens ;  they  are  to  the 
Americans  what  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general  sym- 
pathy. They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act  upon  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  very  far  from  origi- 
nating in  democracy  alone,  and  tl.at  the  causes  of  it  umst  be  sought 
for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  independent  of  the  democratic 
principle.  If  the  ^Vmericans,  retaining  the  same  laws  and  social 
condition,  had  had  a  different  origin,  and  had  been  transporttxl  into 
another  country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  litera^ 
ture.  Even  as  they  now  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  one ;  but  its  character  will  be  different  from  that  which 
marks  the  American  literary  productions  of  our  time,  and  that  char- 
acter will  be  pecuharly  its  own.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this 
character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  among  whom  letters  are  culti- 
vated ;  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  state,  are 
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conducted  by  a  ruling  class  in  society.  The  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  career  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those 
nearest  to  it  in  rank.  These  premises  suffice  to  give  me  a  key  to 
all  the  rest 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  objects,  they  easily  concert  with  one  another 
and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules  which  are  to  govern  them  each 
and  all.  K  the  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is 
literature,  the  productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by 
them  to  precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable  to 
depart.  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in  the  country,  i 
they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to  adopt  a  certain  number 
of  fixed  rules  for  themselves,  but  to  follow  those  which  their  fore- 
fathers laid  down  for  their  own  guidance ;  their  code  will  be  at  once 
strict  and  traditional.  As  they  are  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the 
cares  of  daily  life — as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than  their 
fathers  were  before  them — they  have  learned  to  take  an  interest,  for 
several  generations  back,  in  the  labours  of  the  mind.  They  have 
learned  to  understand  literature  as  an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for 
its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a  scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men 
conform  to  its  rules.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  ' 
began  and  will  end  their  lives  in  easy  or  in  affluent  circumstances; 
hence  they  have  naturally  conceived  a  taste  for  choice  gratifications, 
and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay  more,  a  kind  of 
indolence  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they  frequently  contract  in  the 
midst  of  this  long  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  leads 
them  to  put  aside,  even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  too 
startling  or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused,  than  intensely 
excited ;  they  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried  away. 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  performances  exe- 
cuted by  the  men,  or  for  tlie  men,  whom  I  have  just  described,  and 
we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  literature  in  which  everything 
will  be  regular  and  pre-arranged .  The  slightest  work  will  be  care- 
fully touched  in  its  least  details ;  art  and  labour  will  be  conspicuous 
in  everything;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its  own, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and  which  distinguish 
it  firom  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought  of  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  thought ;  and  the  form  will  be  no  less  considered  than  the 
matter :  the  diction  will  be  oolished,  measured,  and  uniform.     The 
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tone  of  the  mind  will  be  always  dignified,  seldom  very  animated ; 
and  writers  will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to 
multiply  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  among  themselves  and 
writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  will  infect  them  with  a  false  and  laboured  style ;  they  will 
lay  down  minute  literar}'  rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will 
insensibly  lead  them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a  mode 
of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
^  aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote  from  pure  language 
than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people.  Such  arc  the  natural  perils 
of  literature  among  aristocracies.  Ever}-  aristccracy  which  keeps 
itself  entirely  aloof  from  the  people  becomes  impotent — a  fact  which 
is  as  true  in  literature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture  and  consider  the  other  side  of  it :  let 
us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  not  unprepared 
by  ancient  traditions  and  present  culture  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Ranks  are  there  intermingled  and  confounded; 
knowledge  and  power  are  both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  scattered  on  every  side.  Here  then  is  a  motley 
multitude,  whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  have  not  all  received  the  same 
education ;  they  do  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  culture  as  their 
fathers,  nor  any  resemblance  to  them — nay,  they  perpetually  differ 
from  themselves,  for  they  live  in  a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place, 
feelings,  and  fortunes.  The  mind  of  each  member  of  the  conimunit)' 
is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  tradition  or 
by  common  habits ;  and  they  have  never  had  the  power,  the  incli- 
nation, nor  the  time  to  concert  together.  It  is  however  from  the 
bosom  of  this  heterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  authors  spring ; 

•All  this  is  especially  true  of  the  ansiocraiic  countries  which  have  oeej 
long  and  peacefully  subject  to  a  monarchical  government.  When  liberty 
prevails  in  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes;  and  wiien  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
community.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  privileged  body,  governing 
with  energy  and  an  habitually  bold  policy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  excitement 
which  must  infallibly  affect  all  liteiar)'  performances. 
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and  from  the  same  source  their  profits  and  their"  fame  are  dis« 
tributed. 

I  can  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  tnese  circum- 
stances, I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  literature  of  such  a  people 
with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules  which  are  admitted 
by  readers  and  by  writers  in  aristocratic  ages.  If  it  should  happen 
that  the  men  of  some  one  period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules, 
that  would  prove  nothing  for  the  following  period ;  for,  among  de- 
mocratic nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.  Among 
such  nations,  then,  literature  w^ill  not  easily  be  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should  ever  be  per- 
manent. 

In  democracies  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  the  men  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and  most  of 
•  those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belleslettres,  are  either  engaged  in 
politics,  or  in  a  profession  which  only  allows  them  to  taste  occasion- 
ally and  by  stealth  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  These  pleasures, 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but 
they  are  considered  as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amid  the 
serious  labours  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  sufficiently 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appreciate  its  more 
delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of  expression  must  escape  | 

them.  As  the  time  they  can  devote  to  letters  is  very  short,  they 
seek  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  whole  of  it.  They  prefer  books 
which  may  be  easily  procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  researches  to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties,  self- 
proffiired,  and  easily  enjoyed ;  above  all,  they  must  have  w-hat  is 
unexpected  and  new.  Accustomed  to  the  struggle,  the  crosses, 
and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require  rapid  emotions, 
startling  passages — truths  or  errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them 
up,  and  to  plunge  thera  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst 
of  a  subject. 

y  Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand  what  is 
about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken  as  a  whole, 
literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present,  as  it  does  in  the 
periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order,  regularity,  science,  and 
art;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary,  ordinarily  be  slighted,  some- 
times despised.  Style  will  frequently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  over- 
burdened, and  loose — almost  always  vehement  and  bold.    Authors 
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will  aim  at  rapidity  of  execution,  more  than  at  perfection  of  detail 
Small  productions  vnll  be  more  common  than  bulky  books :  there 
will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  naore  imagination  than  pro- 
fundity ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks  of  an  untu- 
tored and  rude  vigour  of  thought — frequently  of  great  variety 
and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of  authors  will  be  to  astonish 
rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir  the  passions  more  than  to  charm 
the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  \\Titers  will  doubtless  occur  who  will 
choose  a  different  track,  and  who  \\'ill,  if  they  are  gifted  with  su- 
perior abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers,  in  spite  of  their  defects 
or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these  exceptions  will  be  rare,  and 
even  the  authors  who  shall  so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in 
the  main  subject  of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some 
lesser  details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transition  by 
which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  not  sudden 
but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very  various  intensit)\ 
In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered  people  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a  moment  at  which  the  literary 
genius  of  democratic  nations  has  its  confluence  with  that  of  aris- 
tocracies, and  both  seek  to  establish  their  joint  sway  over  the  human 
mind.  Such  epochs  are  transient,  })ut  very  brilliant :  they  are 
fertile  without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confusion.  The 
French  literature  of  the  eif]:hteenth  centurv  mav  serse  as  an 
example. 

I  should  sav  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
literature  of  a  nation  is  ahvavs  subordinate  to  its  social  condition 
and  its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  indi'pendently  of 
these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which  conter  certain  charac- 
teristics on  literarj'  productions ;  but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  a  people  and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  alwa\'j 
verj'  numeroiis:  whoever  knows  the  one,  is  never  completely 
ignorant  of  the  other. 
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THE    TRADE   OF   LITERATURE. 
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Democracy  not  only  infuses  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  Ira* 
ding  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading  spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  number ;  in 
democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  less  difficult  to 
please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among  aristocratic  nations  no 
one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  immense  exertions,  and  that 
these  exertions  may  bestow  a  great  deal  of  fame,  but  can  never 
earn  much  money ;  while  among  democratic  nations,  a  writer 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  meager 
reputation  and  a  large  fortune.  For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be 
admired,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual  cra- 
ving for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which  nobody 
much  esteems. 

In  democratic  periods  the  public  frequently  treat  authors  as 
kings  do  their  courtiers ;  they  enrich  and  they  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  which  are  born  in  courts, 
or  which  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of  writers 
who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade  ;  and  for  some  few  great 
authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon  thousands  of  idea-mongers 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

niE   STUDY    OF   GREEK   AND  LATIN    LITERATURE    PECULIARLY  USEFUL  IS 

DEMOCRATIC    COMMUNITIES. 

What  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic  republics 
of  antiquity,  was  very  unlike  what  we  designate  by  that  term. 
In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  there 
were  only  twenty  thousand  citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  dis- 
charged the  greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the 
present  day  to  the  lower  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was  after  all  merely  an  aristo- 
cratic republic  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply  an  intestine 
feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  same  family. 
All  the  citizens  belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  aristocracy,  and  parta- 
king of  its  character. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  ancients,  books 
were  always  scarce   and   dear ;  and  that  wry  great  difficulties 
lm])edcd  their  publication  and  circulation.     These  circumstances 
concentrated  litcrarv  tastes  and  habits  amoni]:  a  small   number  of 
i:  men,  who   formed  a  small   literary  aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer 

!;  spirits  of  the  great  political   aristocracy.     Accordingly   nothing 

j  goes  to  prove  that  literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  among 

j  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

These  peoples,  which  not  only  constituted  aristocracies,  but  ver)' 
j'  polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to  their  literar\''  pro- 

ductions the  delects  and  the  merits  which  characterize  the  litera- 
ture of  aristocrat!!-  ages.     And  imleed   a  very  superficial  survey 
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of  the  literary  remains  of  the  ancients  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  if  those  were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  or  fertility  in 
their  subjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  or  power  of  generaliza- 
tion in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care  and 
skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to  be  done 
hastily  or  at  random :  every  line  is  written  for  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  and  is  shaoed  after  some  conception  of  ideal  beauty. 
No  literature  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the  writers  of 
democracies  are  naturally  deficient,  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of 
the  ancients :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied 
in  democratic  ages.  This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
to  combat  the  literary  defects  inherent  in  those  ages :  as  for  their  ! 

more  praiseworthy  literary  qualities,  they  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord,  without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  understood. 
A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  literature  of  a  people, 
without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  political  wants.  If 
men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing  but  the  literature  of  the 
dead  languages  in  a  community  where  every  one  is  habitually 
led  to  make  vehement  exertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his 
fortune,  the  result  would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  danger- 
ous, race  of  citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition 
would  give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb  the 
state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead  of  enrich- 
ing it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  democratic  communities  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  demands  that 
the  education  of  the  greater  number  should  be  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial,  rather  than  literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should 
not  be  taught  in  all  schools;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who  by 
their  natural  disposition  or  their  fortune  are  destined  to  cultivate 
letters  or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired,  arid 
where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  few  excellent  univer- 
sities would  do  more  toward  the  attainment  of  this  object  than  a 
vast  number  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where  superfluous  matters, 
badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  instruction   in  nrccs-  \ 

sary  studies.  1; 
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All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  nations, 
ought  frequently  to  reiresh  themselves  at  the  springs  of  ancient 
literature :  there  is  no  more  wholesome  course  for  the  mind.  Not 
that  I  hold  the  literary  productions  of  the  ancients  to  be  irre- 
proachable ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  some  especial  merits,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They 
are  a  prop  on  the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of  falim^. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    EFFECT   OF   DEMOCRACY   ON   LANGUAGE. 

If  the  readier  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  already  said 
on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  that  species  of  influence  which  a  democratic 
social  condition  and  democratic  institutions  may  exercise  over 
language  itself,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  thought. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  more  in  England 
than  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly  study  the  En- 
glish writers,  and  take  them  ever}'  day  for  their  models.  But  such 
IS  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  is  more 
immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar  causes  acting  upon  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the  written,  but  to  the  spoken 
language  that  attention  must  be  paid,  if  we  would  detect  the 
modifications  wliich  the  idiom  of  an  aristocratic  people  may  un- 
dergo when  it  becomes  the  language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges  than  I 
can  be  myself  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  frequently 
assured  me  that  the  lanjxuaijce  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted  States  is  notably  d liferent  from  that  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Great  Britain.  Tliey  complain,  not  only  that  the  Americans 
have  brought  into  use  a  number  of  new  words — the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain 
that  much — but  tliat  these  new  words  are  more  especially  taken 
from  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or  the  language 
of  trade.  They  assert,  in  addition  to  this,  that  old  English  words 
are  often  used  by  tbe  Americans  in  new  acceptations ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  inbabitants  of  the  United  States  frequently  intermingle 
their  phraseology  in  the  stran  rest  manner,  and  sometimes  place 
words  together  which  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  country.     These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at 
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various  times  by  pellons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  led 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  subject ;  and  my  reflections  brought  me,  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at  which  my  informants 
had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  cf  that  state 
of  repose  in  which  every  thing  remains.  Few  new  words  are 
coined,  becaase  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and  even  if  new  things 
were  made,  they  would  be  designated  by  known  words,  whose 
meaning  has  been  determined  by  tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  bestirs  itself  at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking 
111  from  without,  the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  are 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  learning,  intelligence,  and  philosophy 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  literature 
toward  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immediately 
i:ivaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  which  had  all  Greek  or 
Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang  up  in  France, 
which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and  which  produced 
1.0  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  ver)*  gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the  same 
change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six  hundred  words 
111*0  the  English  language,  almost  all  derived  from  the  Latin,  the 
Greek, or  the  Hebrew.*  The  constant  agitation  which  prevails  in 
a  democratic  communitv  tends  unceasinfrly  on  the  contrary,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost,  or  re- 
appear, or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of  minor  shades. 


•  [I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence  the  author  drew  so  startling,  and 
probably  erroneous,  an  assertion.  Certainly  as  the  *  fabbro  della  lingua  ma- 
tema/  Milton  must  occupy  a  rank  second  to  that  of  the  great  poets  and  di- 
vines of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Nor  indeed  is  the  example  very 
happily  chosen,  since  Milton's  prose  writings  were  addressed  to  a  pamphlet- 
reading  people,  among  whom  that  sameprincii)le  which  founded  the  democ- 
racies of  New  England,  had  made  very  extensive  progress.  I  imagine  Mon- 
taigne to  be  a  perfect  example  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  meaning;  his  style 
was  learned  to  his  contemporaries,  and  antiquated  before  the  best  age  oi 
French  literature.  But  happily  fur  modem  English,  it  has  retained  much 
more  of  its  affinity  to  the  language  of  those  who  were  princes  of  learning  in 
the  early  time,  than  the  French  diction  of  the  eighteenth  and  ninetoentb 
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The  consequence  is,  that  many  words  musl^fall  into  desuetude, 
and  others  must  be  brought  mto  use. 

Democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake ;  and  this  is 
seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  politics.  Even  when 
they  do  not  need  to  change  words,  they  sometimes  feel  a  wish  to 
transform  them. 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also  by  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent.  Among  such  a  people 
the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in  language  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else:  its  prevailing  spirit  is  as  manifest  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  But  the  majority  is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in 
study — in  political  and  commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical 
speculation  or  literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or 
adopted  for  its  use  will  therefore  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ; 
they  will  mainly  serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  pas- 
sions of  party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
departments  the  language  will  constantly  spread,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  democratic  nations  are  wont  to  de- 
rive their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  go  to 
work  to  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living  in 
democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not  care  to  dive  into 
the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expression  they  happen  to  want. 
If  they  have  sometimes  recourse  to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will 
induce  them  to  search  at  the  roots  of  the  dead  languages ;  bu 
erudition  does  not  naturally  furnish  them  with  its  resources.  The 
most  ignorant,  it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The 
eminently  democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will 
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centuries  preserves  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth;  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  fixedness  of  our  aristocratic  national  character. 

"  If,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  lancruac:e  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the 
dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the  diction  of 
common  life  from  Shakspere,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  wan! 
of  English  words  in  which  thev  micht  be  expressed." — Translator's  Note,] 
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often  lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profession  by  a  Greek 
or  Latin  name.  The  lo^'er  the  calling  is,  and  the  more  remote  from 
learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its  appellation.  Thus 
the  French  rope-dancers  have  transformed  themselves  into  "  Aero- 
bates"  and  "  Funambules." 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  democratic 
nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  liAing  tongues ;  for  their  mu- 
tual intercourse  becomes  perpetual,  and  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  imitate  each  other  the  more  readily  as  they  grow  more 
like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  lanixuages  that  democratic 
nations  attempt  to  perpetrate  innovations.  From  time  to  time  they 
resume  forgotten  expressions  in  their  vocabulary,  which  they  re- 
store to  use ;  or  they  borrow  from  some  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which  they  introduce  with  a  figura- 
tive meaning  into  the  language  of  daily  life.  Many  expressions 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession 
or  a  party,  are  thus  drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic  nations 
to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giving  some  un- 
wonted meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use.  This  method  is 
ver}'  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no  learning  is  required  to 
use  it  aritrht,and  ignorance  itself  rather  facilitates  the  practice;  but 
that  practice  is  most  dantcerous  to  the  lan^uas^e.  When  a  demo- 
cratic people  doubles  the  meanino;  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they 
sometimes  render  the  si<rnification  which  it  retains  as  ambitruous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  sli'j;ht  deflection  of 
a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning,  and  he  adapts  it, 
thus  modified,  as  well  as  he  can  to  his  subject.  A  second  writer 
twists  the  sense  of  the  expression  in  another  way  ;  a  third  takes 
possession  of  it  for  another  purpose  ;  and  as  there  is  no  common 
appeal  to  the  sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  defi- 
nitely settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambigu- 
ous condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly  ever  ap- 
pear to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  always  seem  to 
point  their  aim  at  a  knot  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 
which  of  them  has  been  hit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had  rather 
that  the  language  should  be  made  hideous  with  words  imported 
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from  tbe  Chinese,  the  Tartais,  or  the  Hurons,  than  that  the  mean- 
mg  of  a  word  in  our  own  language  should  become  indeterminate. 
Hannony  and  uniformity  are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composi- 
tion :  many  of  these  things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  forego  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several  other 
changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand  aloof  from 
all  others,  and  likes  to  have  distinct  characteristics  of  its  own,  it 
often  happens  that  several  peoples  which  have  a  common  origin 
become  nevertheless  estranged  from  each  other ;  so  that,  without 
ceasing  to  understand  the  same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak 
it  in  the  same  manner.  In  these  ages  each  nation  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  classes,  which  see  but  little  of  each  other  and 
do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts,  and  invariably 
retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopts  by  choice  cer- 
tain words  and  certain  terras,  which  afterward  pass  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  like  their  estates.  The  same  idiom  then  com- 
prises a  language  of  the  poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich — a  lan- 
guage of  the  citizen  and  a  language  of  the  nobility — a  learned 
language  and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the 
more  impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must  this 
be  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager,  that  among  the  castes  of  India 
there  are  amazing  variations  of  language,  and  that  there  is  almost 
as  much  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Paria  and  that  of 
the  Brahmin  as  there  is  in  their  dress. 

When  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  ranks, 
meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse — when  castes  are  destroyed, 
and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited  and  intermixed  with  each 
other,  all  the  words  of  a  language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are 
unsuitable  to  the  greater  number  perish :  the  remainder  form  a 
common  store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms  of  Euro- 
pean nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no  pafofs  in  the 
New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day  from  the  old  coun- 
tries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  conditions  is  as  much 
felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  phraseology.     Not  only  does  every  on».'  usi; 
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the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of  using  them  without 
discnmination.  The  rules  which  style  had  set  up  are  almo^ 
abolished :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn  between  expressions  which 
seem  by  their  very  nature  vulgar,  and  others  which  appear  to  be 
refined.  Persons  springing  from  different  ranks  of  society  cany 
the  terms  and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them, 
into  whatever  circumstances  they  may  pass ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as  much 
confusion  in  lan<ri?aire  as  there  is  in  societv. 
ji  I  am  aware  that  in  the  classification  of  words  there  are  rules 

which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more  than  to 
another,  but  which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.     Some 
ij  expressions  and  phrases  arc  vulgar,  because  the  ideas  they  are 

;;  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves  ;  others  are  of  a  higher 

character,  because  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  designate  are 
naturallv  elevated.     No  intermixture  of  ranks  will  ever  efface 
J!  these  differences.     But  the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to 

li  root  out  whatever  is  merely  conventional   and   arbitrary  in  the 

:;  forms  of  thought.     Perhaps  the  necessar}'  classification  which  I 

jl  pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  will  always  be  less  respected  by 

j;  a  democratic  people  than  by  any  other,  because  among  such  a 

[;  people  there  are  no  men  who  arc  permanently  disposed  by  edu- 

il  cation,  culture,  and   leisure  to  studv  the  natural   laws  of  Ian- 

guage,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be   respected  by  their  own 
observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature  of 
democratic  languages,  which  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  anv  other.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  democratic 
nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  passion,  for  general  ideas, 
and  that  this  arises  from  their  peculiar  merits  and  defects.  This 
liking  for  general  ideas  is  displayed  in  democratic  languages  by 
the  continual  use  of  generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great 
merit  and  the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic  terms 
or  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of  speech  enlarge 
thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  enabling  it  to 
include  several  objects  in  a  small  compass.  A  French  demo- 
c  atic  writer  will  be  apt  to  say  capacitcs  in  the  abstract  for  men 
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of  capacity,  and  Tvithout  particularizing  the  objects  to  which 
their  capacity  is  applied  :  he  will  talk  about  adualites  to  desig- 
nate in  one  word  the  things  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  instant; 
and  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  eventualites  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  universe,  dating  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  perpetually  coining  words  of 
this  kind,  in  which  they  sublimate  into  further  abstraction  the 
abstract  terms  of  the  language.  Nay  more,  to  render  their  mode 
of  speech  more  succinct,  they  personify  the  subject  of  these  ab- 
stract terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  entity.  Thus  they  would 
say  in  French,  La  force  des  choses  veut  que  les  capacUrs  gou^ 
vement* 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  ow^n  exam- 
ple. I  have  frequently  used  the  word  equality  in  an  absolute 
sense — nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in  several  places  ;  thus  I 
have  said  that  equality  does  such  and  such  things,  or  refrains 
from  doing  others.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  used  these  expressions :  they 

*  [As  a  further  illustration  of  this  observation,  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  exemplify  by  retaining  the  phrase  of  the  original,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advert  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  French  and  English  languages  in 
this  respect.  The  French  (whether  it  be  from  their  democratic  social  con- 
dition or  from  their  national  vivacity)  have  acquired  a  habit  of  dealing 
familiarly  with  general  propositions,  conveyed  in  very  loose  terms.  The 
English  (whether  it  be  from  their  aristocratic  manners,  or  from  their  na- 
tional sobriety  of  character)  have  retained  much  more  of  the  positive  and 
the  concrete  forms  in  their  language.  We  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  democracy  at  which  abstract  ideas  are  enounced,  upon  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance,  as  absolute  propositions,  or  personified  till  they  are  made  to 
play  the  part  of  living  agents.  The  innovations  which  the  author  points 
out  in  the  text  as  having  befallen  the  French  language  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  are  still,  I  think,  inadmissible  into  the  pure  English.  Hence  arose 
the  chief  difficulty  of  rendering  into  our  tongue  forms  of  speecti  so  repug- 
nant to  the  positive  genius  of  the  language :  for  egalit^,  I  have  generally 
written  the  principle  of  equality  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  abridging  the  author's  meaning,  to  connect  each  ab- 
stract term  with  its  appropriate  object.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
in  the  age  to  disregard  these  distinctions,  and  to  Gallicize  or  geiieralize 
our  forms  of  expression ;  but  if  I  were  required  to  point  out  the  class  of 
authors  who  have  done  most  to  vitiate  the  language  in  this  respect,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  democratic  writers  in  the  late 
Westminster  Review. — Translator's  Noie-I 
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would  never  have  thought  of  using  the  word  equality  v  thout  ap* 
plying  it  to  some  particular  object ;  and  they  would  rather  hare 
renounced  the  term  altogether  than  have  consented  to  make  a 
living  personage  of  it 

These  abstract  terms  which  aboimd  in  democratic  languages, 
and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without  attaching  them  to 
any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure  the  thoughts  they  are 
intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the  mode  of  speech  more  suc- 
cmct,  and  the  idea  contained  in  it  less  clear.  But  with  regard  to 
language,  democratic  nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labour. 

I  know  not  indeed  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some  secret 
charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  among  these  nations.  As 
the  men  who  live  there  are  frequently  left  to  the  efforts  of  their 

j  individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are  almost  always  a  prey  to 

doubt:  and  as  their  situation  in  life  is  for  ever  changing,  they  are 
never  held  fast  to  any  of  their  opinions  by  the  certain  tenure  ol 
their  fortunes.  Men  living  in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt 
to  entertain  unsettled  ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to 
convey  them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  ex- 
press to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  abstract 
terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false  bottom  ;  you 
may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take  them  out  again 
without  being  observed. 

Among  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the  basis 
of  language.     I  do  not,  therefore,  affect  to  expel  these  terms  from 

!  democratic  languages  ;  I  simply  remark,  that  men  have  an  espe- 

cial tendency,  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  to  multiply  words  of 
this  kind — ^to  take  them  always  by  themselves  in  their  most  ab- 
stract acceptation,  and  to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when 
the  nature  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OP  SOME    DF   THE   SOUBCES   OF   POETRY   AMONG   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS. 

Various  different  significations  have  been  given  to  the  word 
Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were  to  lead  them  into 
a  discussion  as  to  which  of  these  definitions  ought  to  be  selected : 
I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I  have  chosen.  In  my 
opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  and  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppressing  a  part  of  what  exists,  by 
adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and  by  combining 
certain  real  circumstances,  but  which  do  not  in  fact  concurrently 
happen,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of  nature.  Thus  the 
object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent  what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it, 
and  to  present  to  the  mind  some  loftier  imagery.  Verse,  regarded 
as  the  ideal  beauty  of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical ;  but 
verse  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  among  the  actions,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations,  there  are  any 
which  lead  to  a  conception  of  ideal  beauty,  and  which  may  for 
this  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources  of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  th^  taste  for 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expression  of  it, 
are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  among  a  democratic  as  among 
an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristocratic  nations  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  body  goes  on  to  act  as  it  were  spontaneously,  while 
the  higher  faculties  are  bound  and  burdened  by  repose.  Among 
these  nations  the  people  will  very  often  display  poetic  tastes,  and 
sometimes  allow  their  fancy  to  range  beyond  and  above  what 
surrounds  them. 

But  in  democracies  the  love  of  physical  gratification,  the  notion 
of  bettering  one's  coiulition,  the  excitement  of  competition,  the  (| 


charm  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many  spurs  to  urge  men  dn« 

ward  in  the  active  professions  they  have  embraced,  without  allow- 

i  ing  them  to  deviate  for  an  instant  from  the  track.    The  main  stress 

'  of  the  faculties  is  to  this  point    The  imagination  is  not  extinct ; 

but  its  chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  repre- 

j  tent  what  is  reaL 

The  principle  of  equality  not  only  diverts  men  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  ideal  beauty — it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to 
be  described. 
I  Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is  fii- 

I  vourable  to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions,  as  well 

as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  belief,  but  it  predisposes 
the  mind  to  adopt  one  faith  rather  than  another.  An  aristocratic 
people  will  always  be  prone  to  place  intermediate  powers  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic 
element  is  favourable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled 
with  supernatural  creatures,  not  palpable  to  the  senses  but  dis- 
covered by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely,  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  countless  au- 
dience to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that 
men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  belief  as  thev  are  in  their 
laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagination  of  poets  back  to 
earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real  and  visible  world.  Even 
when  the  principle  of  equalitj-  does  not  disturb  religious  belief,  it 
tends  to  simplify  it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondarj'  agents, 
to  fix  it  principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 

Aristo^acy  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for  what  is  ancient  In 
this  respect  aristocracy  is  far  more  favourable  to  poetr)-;  for 
things  commonly  grow  larger  and  more  obscure  as  they  are  more 
remote ;  and  for  this  twofold  reason  they  are  better  suited  to  the 
delineation  of  the  ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle  oi 
equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present.    Among  aristocratic  nations 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged  personages,  whose  situa- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  without  and  above  the  condition  of  man ;  to 
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these,  power,  wealth,  fame,  wit,  refinement,  and  distinction  in  all 
things  appear  peculiarly  to  belong.  The  crowd  never  sees  them 
very  closely,  or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details ;  and  little 
is  needed  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  same  people,  you  will  meet  with  classes 
so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are  no  less  fit  objects  for 
poetry  from  the  excess  of  their  rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than 
the  former  are  from  their  greatness  and  refinement.  Besides,  as 
the  different  classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  com- 
posed are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with  some  ad- 
dition to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they  leally  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignificant  and 
very  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his  fellows  when  he 
surveys  himself. 

*rte  poets  of  democratic  ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any 
man  in  particular  as  the  subject  of  a  piece;  for  an  object  of 
slender  importance,  which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never 
lend  itself  to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the  old  springs 
of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what  new  ones  it  may 
disclose. 

A^Tien  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  progress  of 
equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller  and  better  known 
proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of  what  they  could  substi- 
tute for  the  groat  themes  which  were  departing  together  with  the 
aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to  inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost 
sight  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams 
and  mountains.  Thence  originated,  in  the  last  cenrury,  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
scriptive. Some  have  thought  that  this  sort  of  delineation,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover 
the  earth,  was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages; 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  only  belongs  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  end  democracy  diverts  the  imagina- 
tion from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on  man  alone. 
Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for  a  while  with  con- 
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sidering  the  productions  of  nature;  but  they  are  only  excited  in 
reality  by  a  survey  of  themselves.  Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true 
sources  of  poetry  among  such  nations  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  may 
be  believed  that  the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspi- 
ration hence,  will  lose  all  sway  over  the  minds  which  they  would 
enchant,  and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  unimpassioned 
spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  democratic  ages.  Dem- 
ocratic nations  care  but  little  for  what  has  been,  but  they  are 
haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be :  in  this  direction  their  un- 
bounded imagination  grows  and  dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here 
then  is  the  widest  range  open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows 
them  to  remove  their  performances  to  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  eye.  Democracy  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  but  opens  the 
future  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community  are 
nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any  one  of 
them ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
general  similituJe  of  individuals,  which  renders  any  one  of  them 
taken  separately  an  improper  subject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  to 
mclude  them  all  in  the  same  imager}',  and  to  take  a  e^eneral  survey 
of  the  people  itself.  Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perrep 
tion  than  any  others  of  their  owti  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  irc 
posing  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  I  cannot 
allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe  people  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the  Americans  themselves 
never  think  about  them :  they  are  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  in- 
animate nature,  and  they  may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty 
forests  which  surround  them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people 
views  its  owti  march  across  these  wilds — drying  swamps,  turning 
the  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing  nature.  This 
magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not  meet  the  gaze  of  the 
Americans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may  be  said  to  haunt  every  one 
of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as  in  his  most  important  actions,  and 
to  be  always  flitting  before  his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded  witb 
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paltry  interests,  in  one  word  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life  of  a  man  lo 
tbe  United  States.  But  among  the  tlioughts  which  it  suggests, 
there  is  alwajrs  one  which  is  full  of  poetry,  and  that  is  the  hidden 
:.enre  wluch  gives  vigour  to  the  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individual,  is 
prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others.  In  democratic 
ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men  and  the  impatience  of  their 
desires  keep  them  perpetually  on  the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow 
from  each  other's  stores.  It  is  not  only  then  the  members  of  the 
same  community  who  grow  more  alike ;  communities  are  them- 
selves assimilated  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen 
of  which  is  a  people.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind  for  the 
first  time  in  the  broadest  light.  All  that  belongs  to  the  existence 
of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its  vicissitudes  and  to  its 
future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of  poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  people  or  a  man ;  but  none  of  them  ever  ventured  to  include 
within  his  performances  the  destinies  of  mankind — a  task  which 
poets  writing  in  democratic  ages  may  attempt 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes  above 
his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at  large,  the 
Divinity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human  mind  in  full  and 
entire  majesty.  If  in  democratic  ages  faith  in  positive  religions 
be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in  intermediate  agents,  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called,  be  overcast ;  on  the  other  hand  men  are 
disposed  to  conceive  a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its 
interference  in  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one  great 
whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regulated  by  the 
same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  individual  they  are  led  to 
acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  universal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  God 
rules  our  race.  This  consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific 
source  of  poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  ages. 

Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if  they 
seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal  forms,  and  if 
they  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven  to  dispute  the  su« 
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premacy  of  eartL  But  if  they  strive  to  connect  the  great  events 
they  commemorate  with  the  general  pro\idential  designs  vrhich 
govern  the  universe,  and,  without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Su- 
preme Governor  reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  their 
works  vnLl  be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  thar 
contemporaries  t!iakes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner  that  poets  living  in  demo- 
cratic ages  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and  ideas  to  that 
of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language,  the  dress,  and  the 
daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are  repugnant  to  ideal  con- 
ceptions. These  things  are  not  poetical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too 
familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This 
forces  the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner  soul : 
and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal  than 
the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  immaterial  nature  of  man. 
I  need  not  to  ramble  over  earth  and  sky  to  discover  a  wondrous 
object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  greatness  and  littleness  infinite,  of  in- 
tense gloom  and  of  amazing  brightness — capable  at  once  of  exci- 
ting pity,  admiration,  terror,  contempt.  I  find  that  object  in  my- 
self. Man  springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  Time,  and  disappears  for 
ever  in  the  bosom  of  God  :  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment,  staggering 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he  is  lost. 

li  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have  no  poet- 
ry in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the  mind  does  not 
conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own  nature,  his  imagina- 
tion would  remain  idle,  and  would  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  pic- 
ture. But  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficiently  disclosed  for  him  to  ap- 
prehend something  of  himself;  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  the 
rest  to  be  plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  for  ever — 
and  for  ever  in  vain — to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  notion  of  his 
being. 

Among  a  democratic  people  poetr)^  will  not  be  fed  with  legen- 
dary lays  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet  will  not 
attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural  beings  in  whom 
his  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased  to  believe ;  nor  will  he 
present  virtues  and  vices  in  the  mask  of  frigid  personification,  which 
are  better  received  under  their  own  features.     All  these  resources 
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fail  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  the  poet  needs  no  more.  The  des- 
tinies of  mankind — man  himself,  taken  aloof  from  his  age  and  hb 
coimtry,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with 
his  passions,  his  doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable 
wretchedness — will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  theme  of  po- 
etry among  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since  the  world  has 
been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors  of  our  age  who  have  so 
admirably  delineated  the  features  of  [Faust,]  Childe  Harold,  Rene, 
and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to  record  the  actions  of  an  individual, 
but  to  enlarge  and  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses 
of  the  human  heart. 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of  equality 
does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it  renders  them 
less  numerous,  but  more  vast. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

OF   THE    INFLATED   STYLE   OF    AMERICAN    WRITERS   AND   ORATORS. 

I  HAVE  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who  generally 
treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  lan[]:uage,  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be  often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become 
inflated  as  soon  as  they  attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then 
vent  their  j)omposity  from  one  end  of  an  harangue  to  the  other ; 
and  to  hear  them  lavish  imao^erv  on  everv  occasion,  one  mieht 
fancy  th^t  they  never  spoke  of  anything  ^^^th  simplicity. 

The  English  are  more  rarely  given  to  a  similar  failing.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty.  In  dem- 
ocratic communities  each  citizen  is  habituallv  enGcaired  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  ver}' puny  object,  namely,  himself.  If  he  ever 
raises  his  looks  higher,  he  then  perceives  nothing  but  the  immense 
form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more  imposing  aspect  of  man- 
kind. His  ideas  are  all  eithor  extremely  minute  and  clear,  or  ex- 
tremely general  and  vague  :  what  lies  between  is  an  open  void. 

When  he  has  been  drawn  out  of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he 
always  expects  that  some  amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  at- 
tention ;  and  it  is  on  these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear 
himself  for  an  instant  from  the  petty  complicate<i  cares  which  form 
the  charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in  democra- 
cies, whose  concerns  are  in  creneral  so  paltry,  call  upon  their  poets 
for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so  unlimited. 

The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propensity  of 
which  they  themselves  partake ;  they  perpetually  inflate  their  im- 
aginations, and  expanding  them  beyund  all  bounds,  they  not  unfre- 
qucntly  abandon  the  great  in  order  to  reach  the  gigantic.  By  these 
means  they  hope  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
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fix  it  easily  upon  themselves :  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed ; 
for  as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  objects  of  very 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with  accuracy 
the  proportions  of  all  the  subjects  set  before  it,  nor  a  taste  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what  respect  they  are  out  of 
proportion.  The  author  and  the  public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 
We  have  just  seen,  that  among  democratic  nations,  the  sources 
of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abimdant.  They  are  soon  exhausted : 
and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the  Ideal  in  what  is  real  and 
true,  abandon  them  entirely  and  create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear 
that  the  poetry  of  democratic  nations  will  prove  too  insipid,  or  that 
it  will  fly  too  near  the  ground  ;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  vnll  be 
for  ever  losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imagineiry  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of  demo- 
cratic poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense  and  incoherent 
imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and  strange  creations ;  and 
that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their  brain  may  sometimes  make  us  re- 
gret the  world  of  reality 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON    THE    DRAMA    AMONG    DEMOCRATIC   NATIO!». 

When  the  revolution  which  subverts  the  social  and  poUtical  state 
of  an  aristocratic  people  begins  to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  gen- 
erally first  manifests  itself  in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  con- 
spicuous there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no  time  to  pefer 
to  his  memory  or  to  consult  those  more  able  to  judge  than  himself. 
It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist  the  new  literary  tendencies  which 
begin  to  be  felt  by  him ;  he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what 
they  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape  their  productions 
accordingly ;  and  the  literature  of  the  stage,  after  having  served  to 

:  indicate  the  approaching  literary  revolution,  speedily  completes  its 

accomplishment.     If  you  would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature 

^  of  a  people  which  is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  pro- 

ductions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  among  aristocratic 
nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of  their  literature.  No 
kind  of  literar}'  gratification  is  so  much  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude as  that  which  is  derived  from  theatrical  representations. 
Neither  preparation  nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them :  they  lay 

I  hold  on  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 

Wlien  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  begins  to 

'  aflPect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  instantly  draws  them  to  the  stage. 

1  The  theatres  of  aristocratic  nations  have  always  been  filled  with 

spectators  not  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.     At  the  theatre  alone 

'  the  higher  ranks  mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there 

I  alone  do  the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 

r 
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at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the  theatre, 
men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attainments  have  always  had  more 
difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making  their  taste  prevail  over  that  of 
the  people,  and  in  preventing  themselves  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  latter.     The  pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people  from  !| 

getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily  be  understood  '! 

that  the  people  will  be  supreme  there  when  democratic  principles  \[ 

have  crept  into  the  laws  and  manners — when  ranks  are  intermixed  !  j 

— ^when  minds,  as  well  as  fortunes,  are  brought  more  nearly  to-  '| 

jrether — and  when  the  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary'  |' 

wealth,  its  power,  its  precedents,  and  its  leisure.     The  tastes  and  'j 

propensities  natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  literature, 
will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama,  and  it  may  be  fore- 
seen that  they  will  break  out  there  with  vehemence.  In  written 
productions,  the  literary  canons  of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  grad- 
ually, and,  so  to  speak,  legally  modified ;  at  the  theatre  they  will  be 
riotously  overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and  almost  all 
the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  literature.  Democratic  peoples 
hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and  care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at 
Rome  and  Athens;  they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns 
themselves,  and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they 
demand. 

When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity  are  frequently 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  authors  faithfully  obsen'e  the 
rules  of  antiquated  precedent,  tliat  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conchi- 
sion  that  the  democratic  classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  verj'  humble  apology  in  the  preface  to  the  Britan 
nicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  among  the  Vestals,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Aulus  Gellius,  he  says,  "  admitted  no  one  below  six  years  of 
age  nor  above  ten."  We  may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have 
accused  himself  of  the  otfence,  nor  defended  himself  from  censure, 
if  he  had  written  for  our  contemporaries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  literature  at 
the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society  itself.  A  dem- 
ocratic stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
mocracy, for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  even  in  aristocracies  it  may 
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happen  that  democratic  tastes  affect  the  draraa ;  but  when  the  spirit 
of  aristocracy  reigns  exclusively  on  the  stage,  the  fact  irrefragably 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic ;  and  it  may 
be  boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class,  which 
sways  the  dramatic  writers,  commands  the  people  and  governs  the 
country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aristocracy 
will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage,  to*  make  a 
kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the  conditions  of 
society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes  which  delineate 
their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage.  Certain  virtues  and 
even  certain  vices  are  thought  more  particularly  to  deserve  to 
figure  there ;  and  they  are  applauded  while  all  others  are  excluded. 
Upon  the  stage,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  will 
only  meet  pei*sonages  of  quality,  and  share  the  emotions  of  kings. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  style :  an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose 
upon  dramatic  authors  certain  modes  of  expression  which  give  the 
key  in  which  ever^'thing  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means  the 
stage  frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,  or  some- 
times even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature 
at  all — to  rise  above  nature  and  to  go  beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities  the  spectators  have  no  such  partiali- 
ties, and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies  :  they  like  to  see 
upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions,  of  feelings,  and  of 
opinions,  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The  drama  becomes 
more  striking,  more  common,  and  more  true.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  democracies  also  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  human  nature — but  it  is  on  a  different  side 
from  their  predecessoi s.  By  seeking  to  represent  in  minute  detail 
the  little  s'mgularities  of  the  moment  and  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  certain  personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  featurt^s 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  introduce  as 
much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as  in  the  choice 
of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all  literary  tastes,  that 
which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  nations,  the  number  of  authors 
and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of  theatrical  representations,  is  con- 
stantly increasing  among  these  communities.  A  multitude  com- 
posed of  elements  so  different   and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
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places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules  or  submit  to  the  same 

laws.     No  concujTence  is  possible  among  judges  so  numerous,  who  | 

know  not  when  they  may  meet  again;  and  therefore  each  pro-  j 

nounces  his  own  sentence  on  the  piece.     If  the  effect  of  democracy  i 

is  generally  to  question  the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conven* 

tions,  on  the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their  i 

place  nothing  but  the  whim  of  each  author  and  of  each  public.  ! 

The  diama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth  of  what  < 

I  have  said  before  in  speaking  more  generally  of  style  and  art  in  \ 

democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  criticisms  which  were  oc-  J 

casioned  by  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  one 
is  surprised  to  remark  the  great  stress  which  the  public  laid  on  the  j 

probability  of  the  plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  j 

the  perfect  consistency  of  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing  j 

which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.     The  value  j 

which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that  period,  and  the 
paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dramatic  authors  were  assailed^ 
are  no  less  surprising.  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XTV.  attached  very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details, 
which  may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention  ; 

on  the  stage.     For,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dramatic  Ii 

piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to  affect  the  au-  [ 

dience.     But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in  that  age  were  the  ' 

same:  on  quitting  the  theatre  they  called  up  the  author  for  judge- 
ment to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not  read.  i 

Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the  stage  do  not  i' 

go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  the  keen  emotions  \[ 

of  the  heart.  They  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  fine  literary  work, 
but  to  see  a  play;  and  provided  the  author  writes  the  language 
of  his  country  correctly  enough  to  be   understood,  and  that  his  | 

characters  excite  curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience 
are  satisfied.    They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return  ^ ' 

to  real  life.     Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  because  !' 

the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  perceptible  on  the  stage.  i ; 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with  per- 
petual novelty,  surprise,  and  ra})i(lity  of  invention.  It  is  therefore 
neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect.  You  may  be  sure 
that  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  audience  into  the  presence  of 
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something  that  affects  them,  they  will  not  care  by  what  road  you 
brought  them  there :  and  they  will  never  reproach  you  for  having 
excited  their  emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rules. 

The  Americdns  very  broadly  display  all  the  different  propensi- 
ties which  I  have  here  described  when  they  go  to  the  theatres ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  a  very  small  number  of 
them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play-goers  and  plays  have 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  forty  years, 
the  population  indulges  in  this  kind  of  amusement  witli  the  great- 
est reserve.  This  is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
'  suffice  to  remind  him. 

1.  The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were  not 

;'  only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an  especial  abbor- 

ji  rence  for  the  stage.     They  considered  it  as  an  abominable  pas- 

li  time;  and  as  long  as  their  principles  prevailed  with  undivided 

:  sway,  scenic  performances  were  wholly  unknown   among  theoL 

i  These  opinions  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  colony  have  left  very 

:;  deep  marks  on  the  minds  of  their  descendants. 

!■  The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and   the  great  strictness  of 

i  manners  which  are  observable  in  the  United   Stales,  have  as  yet 

opposed  additional  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art.     There 

are  no  dramatic  subjec^ts  in  a  country  which  has  witnessed  no  great 

political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love  invariably  leads  by  a  straight 

and  easy  road  to  matrimony.     People  who  spend  every  day  in  the 

week  in  making  money,  and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have 

nothing  to  invite  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  sliow  that  the  stage  is  not  very  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws  allow  of 
the  utmost  freedom  and  even  license  of  language  in  all  other  re- 
spects, have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dramatic  authors  to  a  sort 
of  censorship.  Theatrical  performances  can  only  take  place  by 
permission  of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  may  serve  to  show 
how  much  communities  are  like  individuals ;  they  surrender  them- 
selves unscrupuloasly  to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterward  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  vehemence  of  tastes 
which  they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  by  closer  or  more  numer- 
ous ties  with  the   present  condition  of  society  than  the  drama. 
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The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited  to  the  following  age, 
if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolution  has  changed  the  manners 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  but  pieces 
written  for  a  different  public  will  not  be  followed.  The  dramatic 
authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books.    The  traditional  taste  of  \\ 

certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion,  or  the  genius  of  an  actor  may  ij 

sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a  time  the  aristocratic  drama  among  a  j 

democracy ;  but  it  will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself — not  over- 
thrown, but  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    HISTORIANS    IN   DEMO*  J     IIC    AGES 


'i  Historians  who  write  in  aristocratic  a2:es    ue  wont  to  refer 

'  al]  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  or  tem|  .'.r  of  certain  indi- 

viduals; and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  the  mo^,  important  revolu- 
!  tions  to  very  slight  accidents.     They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes 

.'  with  sagacity,  and  frequently  lea\e  the  greateit  unperceivcd. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhi  bit  precisely  oppo- 
[^  site  characteristics.     Most  of  them  attribute  1.  irdly  any  influence 

to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  ra.:e,  nor  to  citizens 
over  the  fate  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  assign 
great  general  causes  to  all  petty  incidents.  1  hese  contrary  ten- 
dencies explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ac:es  survevs  the  theatre  of 
the  w^orld,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number  of  promi- 
nent actors,  who  mana2:e  the  whole  piece.     These   great  person- 
ages, who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest  the  observation, 
.;  and  fix  it  on  themselves  ;  and  while  the  historian  is  bent  on  pen- 

etrating the  secret  motives  which  make  them  speak  and  act, 
the  rest  escape  his  memory.  The  importance  of  the  things  which 
some  men  are  seen  to  do,  gives  him  an  exacrsrerated  estimate  of 
the  influence  which  one  man  may  possess;  and  naturally  leads  him 
to  think,  that  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  in.  li vidua!. 

When,  on  the  contrar}',  all  the  citizens  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no  one  is  seen  to 
exert  a  great,  or  still  less,  a  lasting  power,  over  the  community. 
At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
influence  over  it ;  and  society  would  seem  to  advance  alone  by 
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the  free  and  voluntary  concurrence  of  all  the  men  who  compose 
it  This  naturally  prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general 
reason  which  operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  the  same 
time,  and  turns  them  simultaneously  hi  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced,  that  even  among  democratic  nations, 
the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  vutues  of  certain  individuals  retard 
or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  people's  history ;  but  causes 
of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous  nature  are  infinitely  more  various, 
more  concealed,  more  complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently 
less  easy  to  trace  in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy, when  the  task  of  tlie  historian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  general  events  the  particular  influences  of  one.  man  or  of 
a  few  men.     la  the  former  case  the  historian  is  soon  wearied  by 
the  toil ;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in  his  ina- 
bility clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out  the  influ- 
ence of  individuals,  he  denies  their  existence.     He  prefers  talk-  | 
ing   about  the   characteristics  of  race,  the  physical  conforma-  ■ 
tion  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civilization — which  abridges            I 
his  own  labours,  and  satisfies  his  reader  far  better  at  less  cost, 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  exag- 
gerated system  of  general  causes  affords  surprising  consolations  to 
second-rate  statesmen.     I  will  add,  that  its  effects  are  not  less  ' 

consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it  can  always  furnish  a  few 
mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them  from  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  work,  and  it  indulges  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their  ■ 

minds,  while  it  confers  upon  them  the  honours  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  all  times  one  great  portion 
of  the  events  of  this  world  is   attributable  to  general  facts,  and  * 

another  to  special  influences.     These  two  kinds  of  causes  are  al-  j 

ways  in  operation;  their  proportion  only  varies.  General  fact<i 
serve  to  explain  more  things  in  democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  [\ 

and  fewer  things  are  then  assignable  to  special  influences.     At  j 

periods  of  aristocracy  the  reverse  takes  place :  special  influences  j 

are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker — unless  indeed  we  consider  ;| 

as  a  general  cause  the  fact  itself  of  the  inequality  of  conditions,  .  j 

which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the  natural  tendencies  of 
all  the  rest.  !■ 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  democratic  .' 

societies  are  right,  therefore,  in  assigning  much  to  general  causes, 
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and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  discover  them ;  but  they 
are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the  special  influence  of  individuals, 
because  they  cannot  easily  trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only  prone  to 
assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they  are  also  given  to 
connect  incidents  together,  so  as  to  deduce  a  system  from  them.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention  of  historians  is  constantly  drawn 
to  individuals,  the  connexion  of  events  escapes  them ;  or  rather, 
they  do  not  believe  in  any  such  connexion.  To  them  the  clew  of 
history  seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of  man 
In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian  sees  much 
more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily  establish  some  kind  oi 
sequency  and  methodical  order  among  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical  compositions, 
does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  system,  while  the  poorest 
of  modem  literatures  abound  with  tliem.  It  would  appear  that  the 
ancient  historians  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theo- 
ries which  our  historical  writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 

Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  more  dangerous 
tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action  upon  nations  are 
lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  ^ocs  on  to  move,  though  the 
moving  agent  is  no  longer  discoverable.  As  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  discern  and  to  analyze  the  reasons  which,  actins:  sepa- 
rately on  the  volition  of  each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in 
the  end  to  produce  movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  movement  is  involuntar}',  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But  even  when 
the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  volition  of  all  individuals 
is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the  earth,  the  principle  of  human 
free  will  is  not  secure.  A  cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
millions  of  men  at  once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having 
seen  that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the  infer- 
ence that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only  deny 
that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people, 
but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves  of  the  power  of  modifying 
their  own  condition,  and  they  subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible 
Providence,  or  to  some  blind  necessity.     According  to  them  each 
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nation  is  indlssolubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  precedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot,  which  no  efforts  can  ever  change. 
They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and  thus,  going  back  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  they  forge  a  close  and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds 
the  human  race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what 
events  have  occurred :  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the 
track  which  brought  it  thither.  It  is  easier  to  make  such  an  asser- 
vion,  than  to  show  by  what  means  the  nation  might  have  adopted  a 
better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  especially  those 
of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master  of  his  lot,  and  to  gov- 
ern his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires  only  to  be  master  of  himself. 
In  perusing  the  historical  volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all 
around  him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings  the 
author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always  diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to  those  who 
write'history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from  authors  to  their  read- 
ers, till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  it  will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modern 
society,  and  reduce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principles  are  peculiarly 
dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  Our  contempora- 
ries are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free  will,  because  each 
of  them  feels  himself  confined  on  every  side  by  his  own  weakness ; 
but  they  are  still  willins:  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  indepen- 
dence of  men  united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  faculties  of  men, 
not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF   PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE    IN   THE    UNITED   STATED 
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Among  aristocratic  nations  all  the  members  of  the  community 
are  connected  with,  and  dependant  upon,  each  other ;  the  gradua- 
ted scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a  tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in 
his  proper  place,  and  the  whole  body  in  subordination.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  always  occurs  in  the  political  assemllies  of  these 
nations.  Parties  naturally  rani^e  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the  manners  of  general 
society  into  the  lesser  assemblacre. 

In  democratic  countries  it  ort<'n  bap]U"ns  tbnt  a  jxrcat  number  of 
citizens  are  tendinii:  to  the  same  point  ;  but  ciicb  one  only  moves 
thither,  or  at  least  flatters  biiusclf  that  he  niovcs,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. Accustomed  to  reirulatc  bis  dointxs  by  pnsonal  impulse  alone, 
he  does  not  willinixlv  submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste 
and  habit  of  independence  accoinpany  him  into  the  counciN  of  the 
nation.  Tf  he  consents  to  connect  biinst'lf  with  othrr  men  in  the 
prosecutif>n  of  the  same  purj)Ose,  at  least  bi^  chooses  to  remain  free 
to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after  bis  own  fashion.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  democratic  countries  parties  are  so  imj^atient  of  control, 
and  are  never  manatToable  except  in  moments  of  threat  public  dan- 
ger. Even  then,  the  autliority  of  b  aders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  sjieak,  hardlv  ever 
reaches  tlie  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Amonnr  aristocratic  nations  the  members  o(  political  assemblies 
are  at  the  same  time  member's  of  the  aristocracy.  Eai'h  of  tliem 
enjoys  hiirh  estai)lished  rank  in  his  own  rip^ht,  and  the  position 
which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly  is  often  less  important  in  his 
eyes  than  that  which  he  fd Is  in  the  countiy.  This  consoles  him  for 
playing  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him 
from  too  eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 
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aation  is  indissolubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  precedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot,  which  no  efforts  can  ever  change. 
They  inToIve  generation  in  generation,  and  thus,  going  back  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  they  forge  a  close  and  enormous  chain,  which  gbds  and  binds 
the  human  race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what 
events  have  occurred:  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the 
track  which  brought  it  thither.  It  is  easier  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion, than  to  show  by  what  means  the  nation  might  have  adopted  a 
better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  especially  those 
of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master  of  his  lot,  and  to  gov- 
ern his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires  only  to  be  master  of  himself. 
In  perusing  the  historical  volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all 
around  him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings  the 
author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always  diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to  those  who 
write'history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from  authors  to  their  read-  \\ 

ers,  till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  and  gets  posses-  ! 

sion  of  the  public  mind,  it  will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modem  \[ 

society,  and  reduce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principles  are  peculiarly  I' 

dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.    Our  contempora-  ij 

ries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free  will,  because  each  ; 

of  them  feels  himself  confined  on  every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  • 

but  they  are  still  willing  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  indepon-  - 

dence  of  men  united  in  society.     Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight  |, 

of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  faculties  of  men,  |i 
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district  seiids  a  representative  to  take  a  piit  in  the  government  of 
a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  merits. 
As  men  appear  greater  in  proportion  to  the  littleness  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  opin- 
ion entertained  of  the  delegate  will  b*".  so  much  the  higher  as  tal* 
ents  are  more  rare  among  his  constituents.  It  will  therefore  fre- 
quently  happen,  that  the  less  constituents  have  to  expect  from  their 
lepresentative,  the  more  will  they  anticipate  from  him;  and,  however 
incompetent  he  may  be,  they  will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  agnal 
exertions,  corresponding  to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  state,  elec- 
tors also  regard  their  representative  as  the  natural  pat''on  of  the 
constituency  in  the  legislature  ;  they  almost  ccrr'i'Vr  aim  ah  the 
proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence  of  their  private  interests 
than  of  those  of  the  countr}\  Thus  electors  are  ^e\l  assured  be- 
forehand that  the  representative  of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator; 
♦hat  he  will  speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that  in  case  he  is  forced 
^0  refrain,  he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  lesss  fre- 
quent orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of  state, 
combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  grievances  they  have 
themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though  he  be  not  able  to 
come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on  each  occasion  prove  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that,  instead  of  perpetually  lavish- 
ing his  powers,  he  should  occasionally  condense  them  in  a  small 
compass,  so  as  to  furnish  a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome 
of  his  constituents  and  of  himself.  On  these  terms  they  will 
vote  for  him  at  the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities  to  de- 
spair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never  voluntarily 
have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the  representative  begins 
to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends  ;  and  rushing  impni- 
dently  into  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes 
the  debate  and  wearies  the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more  depend- 
ant on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of  the  legislators, 
as  I  have  remarked  ekewhere,  but  also  their  language.  They 
exercise  a  simultaneous  influence  on  affairs  themselves,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  are  discussed. 
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There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congiess  who  can  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  home  without  having  dispatched  at  least  one  speech  to 
his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any  interruption  until  he  has 
introduced  into  his  harangue  whatever  useful  suggestions  m^-be 
made  touching  the  six-and-twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.''  H6 
therefore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  (^  ^r^t 
geAral  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends,  and  expresses,' 
confusedly,)  and  of  petty  minutiai,  which  he  is  but  too  able  to^^  dfeM 
cover  and  to  point  out  The  consequence  is  that  th^  debsft^'bif 
that  great  jfssembly  are  frequently  vague  and  perpleiced,  and  thdt 
they  seem  rather  to  drag  their  slow^  length  along,  tnan  to  advanb^ 
toward  a  distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  Ibelieft^ 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies.  * 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  Succeed  iri'ftaw- 
ing  to  the  legislature  of  a  democratic  people  men  very  superior 'tS" 
those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans  to  Congress;  but  noSiiii^ 
will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slender  abilities  who  sit  there  froto' 
obtruding  themselves  with  complacency,  and  in  all  ways,  i Upon  the* 
public.  The  evil  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  6f '^tire 
cure,  because  it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  Assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider  the  matter  in  this 
light ;  and  they  show  their  long  experience  of  parliamentary  Kfe^ 
not  by  abstaining  from  making  bad  speeches,  but  by  courageousl) 
submitting  to  hear  them  made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an 
evil  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  in  democratic 
assemblies — let  us  now  exhibit  the  more  imposing  one.  The  pro- 
ceedings \vithin  the  Parliament  of  England  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  never  occasioned  any  great  sensation  out 
of  that  country ;  the  opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakei-s 
have  never  awakened  much  sympathy,  even  among  the  nations 
placed  nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty  ;  whereas  Eu-  j' 

rope  was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place  in  the  si 

small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  j. 

This  was  attributable  not  only  to   particular  and   fortuitous  cir-  jj 

cumstances,  but  to   ircneral   and  lastinf]r  causes.     I  can  conceive  ! 

nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful  th:*;i  a   gie«ji  urato*  (te- 
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bating  on  great  questions  of  state  in  a  democratic  assembly  As 
no  particular  class  is  ever  represented  there  by  men  commissioned 
to  defend  its  own  interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  Tlus 
expands  his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  little  weight — as  there  are  no  longer 
any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor  any  rights  inher- 
ent in  certain  bodies  or  in  certain  individuals,  the  mind  must  iRve 
recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature  to  resolve 
tlie  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence  the  political  de- 
bales  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small  it  may  be,  have 
a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  renders  them  attractive  to 
mankind.  All  men  are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of 
many  who  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Among  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  general  questions  are  almost  alwaj's  argued  on  some  special 
grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  particular  time,  or  the 
rights  of  a  particular  class ;  which  interest  that  class  alone,  or  at 
most  the  people  among  whom  that  class  happens  to  exist 

1  It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French 

people,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to 
them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.     The  orators 

f  of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  even  when  they  are  ad- 

dressing their  countrymen  only. 
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SECOND  BOOK. 

(NFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  FEELINGS  OF 

THE  AMERICANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHY   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS   SHOW   A   MORE   ARDENT   AND   ENDURING 
LOVE   OF   EQUALITY   THAN   OF   LIBERTY. 

The  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  engendered  by  the 
equality  of  conditions  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  love  of  that  same 
equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  surjirised  that  I  speak 
of  it  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked,  that  in  our  time,  and  especially  in 
France,  this  passion  for  equality  is  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
the  human  heart.  It  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  our  con- 
temporaries are  far  more  ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to 
equality  than  to  freedom  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of 
the  fact  have  been  sufliciently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
them  out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  w^hich  freedom 
and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together.  Let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
tike  a  part  in  it.  As  none  is  different  from  his  fellows,  none  can 
exercise  a  tyrannical  power  :  men  will  be  perfectly  free,  because 
they  will  all  be  entirely  equal ;  and  they  will  all  be  perfectly 
equal,  because  they  will  be  entirely  free.  To  this  ideal  state  dem- 
ocratic nations  tend.  iSuch  is  the  completest  form  that  equality 
can  assume  upon  earth ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  others  which, 
without  being  equally  perfect,  are  not  less  cherished  by  those 
nations. 
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The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  civil  societyi 
without  prevailing  in  the  political  world.  Equal  rights  may  exist 
of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  entering  the  same  professioosi 
of  frequenting  the  same  places — ^in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same 
manner  and  seeking  wealth  by  the  same  meaas,  although  all  men 
do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  the  government. 

A  kind  of  equality  may  even  be  established  in  the  political 
world,  though  there  should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man 
may  be  the  equal  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the 
master  of  all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  equally  from 
among  them  all  the  agents  of  his  power. 

Several  other  combinations  might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which 
very  great  equality  would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less 
free,  or  even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  equal  unless  they  br 
entirely  free,  and  consequently  equality,  pushed  to  its  furthest  ex- 
tent, may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  taste  which  men  have 
for  liberty,  and  that  which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two 

!  different  things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  among  dein- 

j  ocratic  nations,  they  are  two  unequal  thinc^. 

\  Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  every  age 

some  peculiar  and  preponderatinsc  fact  with  which  all  others  are 
connected;  this  fact  almost  always* gives  birth  to  some  pregnant 
idea  or  some  ruling  passion,  which  attracts  to  itself,  and  bears 
away  in  its  course,  all  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time:  it  is 
like  a  great  stream,  toward  which  each  of  the  surrounding  rivulets 
seem  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  different  times  and  under 
various  forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound  to  any  social 
condition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democracies.     Freedom  cannot, 

:  therefore,  form  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  democratic  a2:es. 

The  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  which  marks  those  ages  as 

^1  its  own  is  the  equality'  of  conditions  ;  the  rulinu;  passion  of  men  in 

,  those  periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.     Ask  not  what  singular 

charm  the  men  of  democratic  ages  find  hi  being  equal,  or  what 
special  reasons  they  may  have  for  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
equality  rather  than  to  the  other  advantages  which  societ)*  holds 
out  to  them  :  equality  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ape 
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they  live  in ;  that,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  explain  that  they  prefer 
it  to  all  the  rest. 

But  independently  of  this  reason  there  are  several  others, 
which  vrill  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer  equality  to 
freedom. 

If  a  people  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in  diminish- 
ing, the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  body,  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Its  social  condition 
must  be  modified,  its  laws  abolished,  its  opinions  superseded,  its 
habits  changed,  its  manners  corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is 
more  easily  lost;  to  neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to 
escape. 

Men  therefore  not  only  cling  to  equality  because  it  is  dear  to 
them ;  they  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  vnll  last  for  ever. 

That  political  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses  the  tran- 
quillity, the  property,  the  lives  of  indi\nduals,  is  obvious  to  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  unthinking  minds.  But,  on  the  contrary,  none 
but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  men  perceive  the  perils  with  which 
equality  threatens  us,  and  they  commonly  avoid  pointing  them  out. 
They  know  that  the  calamities  they  apprehend  are  remote,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  only  fall  upon  future  generations, 
for  which  the  present  generation  takes  but  little  thought.  The 
evils  which  freedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  immediate ;  they 
are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  them.  The 
evils  which  extreme  equality  may  produce  are  slowly  disclosed ; 
they  creep  gradually  into  the  social  frame  ;  they  are  only  seen  at 
intervals,  and  at  the  moment  at  which  they  become  most  violent, 
habit  already  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt. 

The  advantages  which  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by  length 
of  time ;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  The  advantages  of  equality  are  instantaneous,  and  they 
may  constantly  be  traced  from  their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestows  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  Equality  every  day  confers  a 
number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man.  The  charms  of  equality 
are  every  instant  felt,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  all :  the  noblest 
hearts  are  not  insensible  to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  exult 
in  them.  The  passion  which  tx|uality  engenders  must  therefore  be 
at  once  strong  and  general.    Men  cannot  enjoy  political  liberty  an- 
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purchased  by  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it  without 
great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are  self-proffered : 
each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seeins  to  occasion  them,  and  in 
order  to  taste  them  nothing  is  required  but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but  there 
are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain  for  it  swells 
to  the  height  of  fury.  This  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  oM 
social  system,  long  menaced,  completes  its  own  destruction  after  a 
last  intestine  struggle,  and  when  the  barriers  of  rank  are  at  length 
thrown  down.  At  such  times  men  pounce  upon  equality  as  thdr 
booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as  to  some  precious  treasure  which  they 
fear  to  lose.  The  passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into 
men's  hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that  by  this  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclusive  pas- 
sion, they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf.  Show  them 
not  freedom  escaping  from  their  grasp,  while  they  are  looking  an- 
other way :  they  are  blind — or  rather,  they  can  discern  but  one 
sole  object  to  be  desired  in  the  universe. 

What  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  nations :  what 
I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone.  Among  most 
modern  nations,  and  especially  among  all  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  freedom  only  began  to  exist 
and  to  extend  itself  at  the  time  when  social  conditions  were  tend- 
ing to  equality,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.  Ab- 
solute kings  were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  among  their 
subjects.  Among  these  nations  equality  preceded  freedom  :  equality 
was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standmg,  when  freedom  was  still  a 
novelty  :  the  one  had  already  created  customs,  opinions,  and  laws 
belonging  to  it,  when  the  other,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came 
into  actual  existence.  Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of 
opinion  and  of  taste,  while  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and  given  a 
particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other  ? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste  for 
freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view 
any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality,  their  passion  is 
ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible  :  they  call  for  equality  in 
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freedom ;  if  fhey  cannot  obtain  tnat,  they  still  call  for  equality  in 
davery.  They  will  endure  poverty,  servitude,  barbarism — ^but  they 
will  not  endure  aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  espedally  true  in  our  own.  All 
men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible  passion, 
will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it  In  our  age,  freedom 
cannot  be  established  without  it.  and  despotism  itself  cannot  reign 
without  its  support 
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'  CHAPTER  IL 

OF   INDIVIDUALISM*    IN   DEMOCRATIC    COUNTRIES.  ' 
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I  I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that  in  ages  of  equality  every  nan  seeks         ' 
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for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  about  to  show  how  it  is 
that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are  turned  toward  himself 
alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel  expression  to  which  a  novel  idea 
has  given  birth.  Our  fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  egotism. 
Egotism  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self,  which  leads 
a  man  to  connect  everything  with  his  own  person,  and  to  prefer 
himself  to  everything  in  the  w^orld.  Individualism  is  a  mature  and 
calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  member  of  the  community  to 
sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  draw 
apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends ;  so  that,  af\er  he  has  thus 
formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own,  he  willinglv  leaves  society  at 
large  to  itself.  Egotism  originates  in  blind  instinct :  individualism 
proceeds  from  erroneous  judgement  more  than  from  depraved  feel- 
ings ;  it  originates  as  much  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  mind  as  in  the 
perversity  of  the  heart. 

Egotism  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue :  individualism,  at  first, 
only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  attacks 
and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  downright 
egotism.  Egotism  is  a  vice  as  old  as  the  world,  which  does  not 
belong  to  one  form  of  society  more  than  to  another :  individualism 
is  of  democratic  origin,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  equality  of  conditions. 

•  [I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introduction 
of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by 
the  author. — Translator's  Note,] 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  remain  for  centuries  m 
the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all  generations  be- 
come as  it  were  contemporaneous.  A  man  almost  always  knows 
his  forefathers,  and  respects  them  :  he  thinks  he  already  sees  his 
remote  descendants,  and  he  loves  thenL  He  willingly  imposes 
duties  on  himself  toward  the  former  and  the  latter ;  and  he  will 
frequently  sacrifice  his  personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went 
before  and  to  those  who  will  come  after  him. 

Aristocratic  institutions  have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely 
binding  every  man  to  several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the 
classes  of  an  aristocratic  people  are  strongly  marked  and  perma- 
nent, each  of  them  is  regarded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of 
lesser  country,  more  tangifile  and  more  cherished  than  the  country 
at  large.  As  in  aristocratic  communities  all  the  citizens  occupy 
fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result  is  that  each  of  them 
always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose  patronage  is  necessary  to 
him,  and  below  himself  another  man  whose  co-operation  he  may 
claim. 

Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always 
closely  attached  to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and 
they  are  often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  ages  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and  that  men 
seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  mankind  ;  but  they 
often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men.  In  democratic  ages,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of  each  individual  to  the  race  are 
much  more  clear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more 
rare  ;  the  bond  of  human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Among  democratic  nations  new  families  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  others  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all  that  remain 
change  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  is  every  instant  broken, 
and  the  track  of  generations  effaced.  Those  who  went  before  are 
soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who  will  come  after  no  one  has  any 
idea  :  the  interest  of  man  is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity 
to  himself. 

As  each  class  approximates  to  other  classes,  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifferent  and  as  strangers  to  one 
another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  from  the  peasant  to  the  king :  democracy  breaks  that 
chain,  and  severs  every  link  of  it. 
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As  social  conditionj  become  more  equal,  the  number  of  peraoiis 
increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  enough  nor  poweriul 
enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They  owe  nothing 
to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any  man ;  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  alwap  considering  themselves  as  standing  alone,  and  they 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget  his  an- 
cestors, but  it  hides  his  descendants,  and  separates  his  contempo- 
raries, from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  for  ever  upon  himself  alone, 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely  within  the  solitude 
of  his  own  heart 
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CHAPTER  in. 

INDIVIDUALISM   STRONGER   AT   THE   CLOSE   OF   A   DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION   THAN  AT  OTHER   PERIODS. 
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The  period  when  the  construction  of  democratic  society  upon  toe 
ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been  completed,  is -especially  that 
at  which  this  separation  of  men  from  one  another,  and  the  egotism 
resulting  from  it,  most  forcibly  strike  the  observation.  Democratic 
communities  not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having  entered 
but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  condition,  are  intoxicated  [. 

with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  strength,  and  as  they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  hence- 
forward ever  have  occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  they  care  for  nobody 
but  themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  struggle,  in 
the  course  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kindled  between 
the  different  classes  of  society.  These  passions  survive  the  victory, 
and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic 
confusion  w^hich  ensues. 

Those  members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  their  former 
greatness ;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as  aliens  in  the 
midst  of  the  newly  composed  society.  They  look  upon  all  those 
whom  this  state  of  society  has  made  their  equals  as  oppressors, 
whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sympathy  ;  they  have  lost  sight  of 
their  former  equals,  and  feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  inter- 
est to  their  fate  :  each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is 
reduced  to  care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
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brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution,  cannot 
enjoy  their  newly  acquired  independence  ^\ithout  secret  uneasiness; 
and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their  former  superiors  on  the  same 
footing  as  themselves,  they  stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  of  fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society  that 
citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy  leads  men 
not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  democratic  revolu- 
tions lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and  perpetuate  in  a  state  of 
equality  the  animosities  which  the  state  of  inequality  engendered. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is  that  they  have  arrived 
at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure  a  democratic 
revolution  ;  and  that  they  are  born  equal,  instead  of  becoming;  sa 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THE   AMERICANS  COMBAT  THE   EFFECTS  OF   INDIVIDUALISII 

BT  FBEE   INSTITUTIONS. 

UESFOTisMy'which  is  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  is  never  more 
secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can  keep  men  asunder ;  and 
all  its  influence  is  commonly  exerted  for  that  purpose.  No  vice 
of  the  human  heart  is  so  acceptable  to  it  as  egotism :  a  despot 
easily  forgives  his  subjects  for  not  loving  him,  provided  they  do 
not  love  each  other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  gov- 
erning the  state ;  it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern  it 
themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly  spirits  those 
who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  natural  meaning  of  words,  he 
applauds  as  good  citizens  those  who  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but 
themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  engenders  are  precisely  those 
which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  mutually  and  pernicious- 
ly complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality  places  men  side  by 
side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie ;  despotism  raises  barriers  to 
keep  them  asunder  :  the  former  predisposes  them  not  to  consider 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort 
of  public  virtue. 

Despotism  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more  partic- 
ularly to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of  freedom.  Wnen  the 
members  of  a  community  are  forced  to  attend  to  public  affairs, 
they  are  necessarily  drawn  from  the  circle  of  tLeir  own  interests, 
and  snatched  at  times  from  self-obsei-^'<:Uon.  As  soon  as  a  man 
begins  to  treat  of  public  affairs  In  public,  he  begins  to  perceive 
that  he  is  not  so  independent  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
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imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he  must  oiten 
lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  fiee. 
the  value  of  public  good  will,  or  who  does  not  tndeavoiu-  to  court 
it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  among 
whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and 
keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are  then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide 
below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not 
break  out ;  egotism  fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government, 
as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men,  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circiunscribed  in  private  life, 
constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  their  fellow-men 
from  ambitious  motives ;  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a  manner, 
their  interest  to  forget  themselves. 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  electioneering 
intrigues,  the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  their 
opponents.  These  are  opportunities  for  animosity,  which  occur  the 
oftener,  the  more  frequent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are  doubt- 
less great,  but  they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  at- 
tend them  remain.  The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some 
men  for  a  time  to  violent  hostility  ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all 
men  in  the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  othei  ;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the  elec- 
toral system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently  together, 
who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free- 
dom engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to 
general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the  tendency 
of  equality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  have  subdue<l  it.  The 
legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose  that  a  general  representation 
of  the  whole  nation  would  suffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so 
natural  to  the  frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fatal :  thev  also 
thought  tha.  il  woula  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent  op- 
portunities of  acting  in  concert,  for  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their  mutual  dependance  on 
ea»  h  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one.  The  general  affairs  of  a 
country  only  engage  the  attention  of    eading  politicians,  who  as- 
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Bemble  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  places ;  and  as  they  often 
lose  sight  of  each  other  afterward,  no  lastmg  ties  are  established 
between  them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs  of  a 
district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the  same  persons 
are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  be  ac 
qoainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  interest  him 
in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
what  influence  the  destiny  of  the  state  can  have  upon  his  own  lot 
But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make  a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,  he 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  this  small 
public  affair  and  his  greatest  private  affairs ;  and  he  will  discover, 
without  its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  private 
to  general  interest.  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by  entrusting  to 
the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs  than  by  surrendering 
to  them  the  control  of  important  ones,  toward  interesting  them  in 
the  pubUc  welfare,  and  convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand 
in  need  one  of  the  other  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant 
achievement  may  win  for  you  the  favour  of  a  people  at  one 
stroke ;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which 
surrounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered  and  of 
obscure  good  deeds — a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  establish- 
ed reputation  for  disinterestedness — will  be  required.  Local  free- 
dom, then,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  value  the  af- 
fection of  their  neighbours  and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings 
men  together,  and  forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly 
keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower  classes :  they  listen  to  them, 
they  speak  to  them  every  day.  They  know  that  the  rich  in  democ- 
racies always  stand  in  need  of  the  poor ;  and  that  in  democratic 
ages  you  attach  a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by 
benefits  conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets  off 
the  difference  of  conditions,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who 
reap  advantage  from  them ;  but  the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners 
is  almost  irresistible :  their  affability  carries  men  away,  and  even 
their  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeasing.  This  truth  does 
not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of  the  rich.    They  generally 
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resist  it  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  tbey  do  na^ 
acknowledge  it  immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accompfishe£ 
They  are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still  choose 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  thej 
are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  fortunes  thus  without  warming 
the  hearts  of  the  population  around  them  ; — ^that  population  does 
not  ask  them  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were 
upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  sat* 
Vrfyu  g  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  best  informed  inhabitants  <A 
each  district  constantly  use  their  information  to  discover  new  truths 
which  may  augment  the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made 
any  such  discoveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  frequently  exhibited  by  those 
who  govern  in  America,  are  closely  examined,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  occasions — but  improperiy  occasions — surprise.  Elected 
magistrates  do  not  make  the  American  democracy  flourish ;  it 
flourishes  because  the  magistrates  are  elective. 

It  would  be  imjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and  the  zeal 
which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens 
are  wholly  insincere.  Although  private  interest  directs  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it 
does  not  regulate  them  all.  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare ; 
and  I  have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly  ever 
failed  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The  free  institutions 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and  the  political 
rights  of  which  they  make  so  much  use,  remind  ever}-  citizen,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  They  every  instant 
im]iress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  as  he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to 
the  side  of  kindness.  Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
first  by  necessity,  afterward,  by  choice :  what  was  intentional  be- 
comes an  instinct ;  and  by  dint  of  working  for  the  good  of  one's 
fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  ser>'ing  them  is  at  length 
icquired* 


M3 

Many  people  in  France  conader  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
eril,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they  are  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  former,  they  strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter. 
But  I  contend,  that  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which  equality  may 
produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual  remedy — ^namely,  political 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

or  TH£  X78E  WHICH  THE  AMERICANS  MAKE  OF  PUBLIC  ASSOCIATIGm 

IN  CIVIL  LIFE* 

I 

I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations  by  the 
aid  of  which  men  endeavour  to  defend  themselves  against  the  des- 
potic influence  of  a  majority,  or  against  the  aggressions  of  regal 
power.  That  subject  I  have  already  treated.  If  each  citizen  did 
not  learn,  in  proportion  as  he  individually  becomes  more  feeble  and 
consequently  more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single  hand- 
ed, to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably  increase  together  with 
equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life,  without 
reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to.  The  political 
associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  only  a  single  fea- 
ture in  the  midst  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  associations  in  that 
country.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions, 
constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and 
manufacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds — religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  exten- 
sive or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The  Americans  make 
associations  to  give  entertainments,  to  found  establishments  for 
education,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to  diffuse  books,  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  and  in  this  manner  they  found 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it  be  proposed  to  advance  some 
truth,  or  to  foster  some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great 
example,  they  form  a  society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new 
undertaking,  you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank 
in  England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
dation. 
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1  met  wifh  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America,  of  which  I 
confess  I  had  no  previous  notion ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the 
extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  suc- 
ceed in  proposing  a  common  object  to  the  exertions  of  a  great 
many  men,  and  in  getting  them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it 

I  have  since  travelled  over  England,  whence  the  Americana 
have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  customs ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association  was  by  no  means 
so  constantly  or  so  adroitly  used  in  that  country.  The  English 
often  perform  great  things  singly ;  whereas  the  Americans  form 
associations  for  the  smallest  undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the 
former  people  consider  association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of 
acting. 

Thus  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
that  in  which  men  have  in  our  time  carried  to  the  highest  perfec* 
tion  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  object  of  their  common 
desires,  and  have  applied  this  new  science  to  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes.  Is  this  the  result  of  accident  ?  or  is  there  in  reality 
any  necessary  connexion  between  the  principle  of  association  and 
that  of  equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  among  a  multitude  of 
persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small  number  of  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  under- 
takings single-handed.  In  aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  need 
to  combine  in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  together. 
Every  wealthy  and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  per- 
manent and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who 
are  dependant  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs. 

Among  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are 
independent  and  feeble ;  they  can  do  hardly  anything  by  them- 
selves, and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fellow-men  to  lend  him 
their  assistance.  They  all,  therefore,  fall  into  a  state  incapacity, 
if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  help  each  other.  If  men  living 
in  democratic  countries  had  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  associ- 
ate for  political  purposes,  their  independence  would  be  in  great 
jeopardy ;  but  they  might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their 
cultivation :  whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming 
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&flsociations  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endanger* 
ed.  A  people  among  which  individuals  should  lose  the  power  of 
achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without  acquiring  the  means 
of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  associations 
so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their  formation  more 
difficult  among  those  nations  than  among  all  others.  When  sev- 
eral members  of  an  aristocracy  agree  to  combine,  they  easily  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so :  as  each  of  them  brings  great  strength  to  the 
partnership,  the  number  of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and 
when  the  members  of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they 
may  easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do  not 
occur  among  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated  members 
must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  association  to  have  any 
power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countr^inen  are  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend  that  the  more  en- 
feebled and  incompetent  the  citizens  become,  the  more  able  and 
active  the  Government  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  order  that  society 
at  large  may  execute  what  individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish. 
They  believe  this  answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are 
mistaken. 

A  Government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest 
American  companies  ;  and  several  States,  members  of  the  Union, 
have  already  attempted  it :  but  w^hat  political  power  could  ever 
carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  undertakings  which  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  association  ?  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  man  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself 
alone,  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  gov- 
j  eming  power  wnll  therefore   perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 

eflforts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the  place 
of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the  notion  of  com- 
bining together,  require  its  assistance :  these  are  causes  and  effects 
which  unceasingly  engender  each  other.  Will  the  administration 
of  the  country  ultimately  assume  the  management  of  all  the  man- 
ufactures, which  no  single  citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  ?     And  if  a 
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time  at  length  arriyes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus* 
bandmen,  will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  government 
should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  1  The  morals 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people  would  be  as  much  en- 
dangered as  its  business  and  manufactures,  if  the  government  ever 
wholly  usurped  the  place  of  private  companies. 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and 
the  human  mind  is  developed  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that  these 
influences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries;  they  must 
therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt  a  new 
opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a  station,  as  it 
were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  platform  where  they 
stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  are  easily  introduced  into  the  minds  or  hearts  of 
all  around.  In  democratic  countries  the  governing  power  alone 
is  naturally  in  a  condition  to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  its  action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A 
government  can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to  renew 
the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  among  a  great  people, 
than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  productive  industry.  No 
sooner  does  a  government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere 
and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  uninten- 
tionally, an  insupportable  tyranny;  for  a  government  can  only 
dictate  strict  rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favours  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and 
its  commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation  of 
ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless,  and  oppressed  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments  therefore  should  not  be 
the  only  active  powers :  associations  ought,  in  democratic  nations, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  powerful  private  individuals  whom  the 
equality  of  conditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
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the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assistance ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  found  each  other  out,  they  combine.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar, 
whose  actions  serve  for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  lis 
tened  to.  The  first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain  from 
spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke  than  a  seri- 
ous engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive  why  these  tem- 
po'ate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water 
by  their  own  firesides.  I  at  last  understood  that  these  himdred 
thousand  Americans,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  drunkenness 
around  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  patronise  temperance. 
They  acted  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who 
should  dress  very  plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders 
with  a  contempt  of  luxury.  It  is  probable,  that  if  these  hundred 
thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  of  them  would  singly 
have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the  public  houses  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  attention  than 
the  mtellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America.  The  political 
and  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike  us  forcibly ;  but 
the  others  elude  our  observation,  or  if  we  discovcft  them,  we  un- 
derstand them  imperfectly,  because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  they 
are  as  necessary  to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  per- 
haps more  so. 

In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  association  is  the  mother 
of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made. 

Among  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all  others.  If  men  are 
to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  associating  togeth- 
er must  grow  and  improve,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equal- 
ity of  conditions  is  increased. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OP  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ^fEWSPAFERfl. 

When  men  are  no  longer  united  among  themselves  by  firm  and 
lasting  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  any  great 
number  of  them,  unless  you  can  persuade  every  man  whose  concur- 
rence you  require  that  his  private  interest  obliges  him  voluntarily 
to  unite  his  exertions  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  rest  This  can  only 
be  habitually  and  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a  newspaper ; 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought  into  a  thou- 
sand minds  at  the  same  moment.  A  newspaper  is  an  adviser  who 
does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who  comes  of  his  own  accord, 
and  talks  to  you  briefly  every  day  of  the  common  weal,  without 
distracting  you  from  your  private  affairs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to  be  feared.  To 
suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  fireedom  would  be  to 
diminish  their  importance :  they  maintain  civilization.  I  shall  not 
deny  that  in  democratic  countries  newspapers  frequently  lead  the 
citizens  to  launch  together  in  very  ill-digested  schemes;  but  if 
there  were  no  newspapers  there  would  be  no  common  activity. 
The  evil  which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the  same  pur- 
pose to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  also  to  furnish  means  for 
executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they  may  have  singly 
conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who  inhabit  an  aristocratic 
country  discern  each  other  from  afar ;  and  if  they  wish  to  imite 
their  forces,  they  move  toward  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of 
men  after  them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or  who 
want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because  as  they  are  very 
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insignificant  and  lost  amid  the  crowd,  they  cannot  see,  and  know 
not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A  newspaper  then  takes  up  the 
notion  or  the  feeling  which  had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly, 
to  each  of  them.  All  are  then  inmiediately  guided  toward  this 
beacon ;  and  these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each 
other  in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite. 

The  ne^^•spaper  brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is 
still  necessary  to  keep  them  united.  In  order  that  an  association 
among  a  democratic  people  should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a 
numerous  body.  The  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  there- 
fore scattered  over  a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in 
the  place  of  his  domicil  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by 
the  small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.  Means  then 
must  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing  each  other, 
and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having  met.  Thus  hardly 
any  democratic  association  can  do  without  newspapers. 

There  is  consequently  a  necessary  connexion  between  public 
associations  and  newspapers :  newspapers  make  associations,  and 
associations  make  newspapers ;  and  if  it  has  been  correctly  ad- 
vanced that  associations  will  increase  in  number  as  the  conditions 
of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  increases  in  proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus 
it  is  in  America  that  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number 
of  associations  and  of  newspapers. 

This  connexion  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and  that  of 
associations,  leads  us  to  the  discovery  i-i'  a  further  connexion  be- 
tween  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and  the  form  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  countr)';  and  shows  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
must  diminish  or  increase  among  a  democratic  people,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  administration  is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  among 
democratic  nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in  aristocra- 
cies. Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who  then  in  fact  constitute 
an  association  permanently  establishrd  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory ;  and  they 
require  a  journal,  to  bring  to  them  ever)'  day,  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  minor  concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weal.    The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater  is  the 
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number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  by  law ;  and,  as  this 
want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  newspapers  abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power  has  much 
more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  American  newspapers, 
than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the  country  and  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the 
suffiage — but  a  suffrage  which  should  only  extend  to  the  choice,  of 
their  legislators  in  Congress — they  w^ould  require  but  few  news- 
papers, because  they  would  only  have  to  act  together  on  a  few 
very  important,  but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  pale  of 
the  great  association  of  the  nation,  lesser  associations  have  been 
established  by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  in  every 
village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration.  The  laws  of  the 
country  thus  compel  every  American  to  co-operate  every  day  of  his 
life  with  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  a  common  purpose,  and 
each  one  of  them  requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  him  what  all  the 
others  are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any  national 
representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number  of  small  local 
powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspapers  than  another 
people  governed  by  a  centralized  administration  and  an  elective 
legislation.  What  best  explains  to  me  the  enormous  circulation 
of  the  daily  press  in  the  United  States,  is  that  among  the  Americans 
I  find  the  utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England  that  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely  increased  by  re- 
moving the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  press.  This  is  a 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  a  reform.  News- 
papers increase  in  numbers,  not  only  according  to  their  cheapness, 
but  according  to  the  more  or  less  frequent  want  which  a  great 
number  of  men  may  feel  for  intercc  mmunication  and  combination. 

In  like  manner  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those  by  which  it  is  com- 

*  I  say  a  deinocratic  j>roj>/e :  the  administration  of  an  aristocratic  penple 
maj'^  be  the  reverse  of  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  little 
fell,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other  and  can 
easily  meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 
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monly  explained.  A  newspaper  can  only  subsist  on  the  conditum 
of  publishing  sentiments  or  principles  common  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  A  newspaper  therefore  always  represents  an  associatiim 
which  is  composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may 
be  more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  keeps  alive,  is  a  proof  that 
at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers. 

This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  conclude 
this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men  become,  and 
the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  give 
way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and  the  more  ditlicult  is  it  for 
them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to  an  opinion  which  the  multitude 
discard.  A  newspaper  represents  an  association ;  it  may  be  said  to 
address  each  of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
exert  its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual  weak* 
ness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  therefore  increase 
as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CONNEXION   OF    CIVIL    AND   POLITICAL   ASSOCUTIONS. 

There  is  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
citizens  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  association  for  political  purposes. 
This  same  country  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual 
exercise  of  the  right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life, 
and  where  all  the  advantages  which  civilization  can  confer  are  pro- 
cured by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  prohibited, 
civil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  is  the 
result  of  accident ;  but  the  inference  should  rather  be,  that  there  is 
a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary,  connexion  between  these  two 
kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some  concern, 
either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  managed,  or  some  specula- 
tion in  manufactures  to  be  tried  ;  they  meet,  they  combine,  and  thus 
by  degrees  they  become  familiar  with  the  principle  of  association. 
The  greater  is  the  multiplicity  of  small  affairs,  the  more  do  men, 
even  without  knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  facilitate  political  association :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  political  association  singularly  strengthens  and 
improves  associations  for  civil  purposes.  In  civil  life  every  man 
may,  strictly  speaking,  fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own 
wants ;  in  politics,  he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people, 
then,  have  any  knowledge  of  public  life,  the  notion  of  association, 
and  the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the  minds 
of  the  whole  community  :  whatever  natural  repugnance  may  re- 
strain men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will  always  be  ready  to 
combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus  political  life  makes  the  love 
and   practice  of  association  more  general ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of 
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union,  and  teaches  the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men 
who  would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but  to  as- 
sociations of  great  extent.  In  civil  life  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
one  interest  draws  a  ver}'  large  number  of  men  to  act  in  concert ; 
much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such  an  interest  into  existence  :  bat 
in  politics  opportunities  present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is 
•  solely  in  great  associations  that  the  general  value  of  the  principle 
of  association  is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less, do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they  may 
acquire  by  uniting  together ;  it  must  be  shown  to  them  in  order  to 
be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier  to  collect  a  multitude  for 
a  public  purpose  than  a  few  persons  ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not 
see  what  interest  they  have  in  combining  together — ten  thousand 
will  be  perfectly  aware  of  it.     In  politics  men  combine  for  great 

!  undertakings  ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 

tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is  their 

j  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment.      A  political 

association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time  out  of 
their  own  circle  ;  however  they  may  be  naturally  kept  asunder  by 
age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places  them  nearer  together  and  brings 
them  into  contact.     Once  met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risking  a  por- 
tion of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  manufacturing^ 
and  trading  companies.  \Mien  men  are  as  yet  but  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  association,  and  are  unacquainted  with  its  principal  ruJeSi 
they  are  afraid,  when  first  they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying 
their  experience  dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves 
of  a  powerful  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which  at- 
tend the  use  of  it.  They  are,  however,  less  reluctant  to  join  politi- 
cal associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  without  danger,  because 
they  adventure  no  money  in  them.  But  they  cannot  belong  to 
these  associations  for  any  length  of  time  without  finding  out  how 
order  is  maintained  amon<T  a  largre  number  of  men,  and  by  what 
contrivance  they  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniously  and  method- 
ically, to  the  same  object.  Thus  they  learn  to  surrender  their  ovra 
will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  exertions  subor- 
dinate to  the  common  impulse — things  which  it  is  not  less  necessary 
to  know  in  civil  than  in  political  associations.     Political  associations 
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may  therefore  be  considered  as  large  free-schools,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  community  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  asso- 
ciation. 

But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  former  would  be  to  im- 
pair the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only  meet  in  public  for  certain 
purposes,  they  regard  such  meetings  as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  they  rarely  think  at  all  about  it.  When  they  are 
allowed  to  meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole,  means 
which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different  purposes  they 
may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  instantly  revives  the  notion. 
The  art  of  association  then  becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
mother  of  action,  studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and  others  allow- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter  beforehand. 
In  this  state  of  doubt  men  abstain  from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort 
of  public  opinion  passes  current,  which  tends  to  cause  any  associa- 
tion whatsoever  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  almost  an  illicit 
enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion, when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will  nevertheless  dis- 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  executive  government  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have 
to  punish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  far  less  considerable.  Then 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect.  He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  pro- 
hibited associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  It 
is  by  these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the 
right  of  association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest 
a  man  with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dan- 
gerous and  which  are  useful,  and  should  authorise  him  to  destroy  all  associa- 
tions in  the  bud  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely 
paralyzed.  The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associa- 
tions; the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it. 
I  can  concei/e  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former, 
but  I  donjt  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  the 
latter 
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play  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that  if  men  be  allotted  to 
prosecute  certain  undertakings  in  common,  that  is  quite  enough  for 
them  eagerly  to  set  about  them.  Wlien  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity are  allowed  and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes, 
they  will  combine  as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  impor- 
tant ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small  af- 
fiairs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it  It  is  in 
vain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prosecute  their  busi- 
ness on  joint-stock  account :  they  will  hardly  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to  them ;  and,  after  having 
exhausted  your  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  as- 
sociations, you  will  be  surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to 
!  I  form  the  associations  you  encourage. 

! '  I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  associations  in  a  country 

j:  where  political  association  is  prohibited ;  for  men  can  never  live 

,,  in  society  without  embarking  in  some  common  undertakings;  but 

!  I  maintain  that  in  such  a  country  civil  associations  will  always  be 

few  in  number,  feebly  planned,  unskilfully  managed,  that  they  will 
I  never  form  any  vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  execution 

of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  association  in 
:  political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  as  is  sup- 

posed ;  and  that  possibly,  af^er  having  agitated  society  for  some 
time,  it  may  strengthen  the  State  in  the  end.  In  democratic  coun- 
tries political  associations  are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  per- 
sons who  aspire  to  rule  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  governments 
of  our  time  look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns 
in  the  middle  ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  cro'v^Ti :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and  they  com- 
bat them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural 
good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  they  readily  discover  that, 
instead  of  durecting  the  minds  of  the  community  to  public  affairs, 
these  institutions  serve  to  divert  them  from  such  reflections ;  and 
I  that,  by  engaging  them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 

which  cannot  be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  deter 
I  them  from  revolutions.     But  these  governments  do  not  attend  to 

the  fact,  that  poUtical  associations  tend  amazingly  to  multiply  and 
facilitate  those  of  a  civil  character,  and  that  in  avoiding  a  danger- 
ous evil  they  deprive  themselves  of  an  efficacious  remedy. 
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When  you  see  the  AmericaDS  freely  and  constantly  forming  as- 
soGiations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some  political  principle, 
of  raising  one  man  to  the  head  of  affairs,  or  of  wresting  power 
from  another,  you  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  that  men 
so  independent  do  not  constantly  fall  into  the  abuse  of  freedom 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  you  surrey  the  infinite  number  of  trading 
companies  wluch  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
cdve  that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  unceasingly  engaged 
m  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the  slight- 
est revolution  would  throw  into  confusion,  you  will  readily  com- 
prehend why  people  so  well  employed  are  by  no  means  tempted 
to  perturb  the  State,  nor  in  destroy  that  public  tranquillity  by 
which  they  all  profit 

Is  it  enough  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should  we 
not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?  In  their  polit- 
ical associations,  the  Americans  of  all  conditions,  minds,  and  ages, 
daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  association,  and  grow  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  it.  There  they  meet  together  in  large  numbers,  they 
converse,  they  listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimu- 
lated to  all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterward  transfer  to 
civil  life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn  the  art  of  render- 
'  mg  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

'  If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  selected,  it 

i  is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb  the  State,  and 

I  paralyze  productive  industry :  but  take  the  whole  life  of  a  people, 

I  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  of  asso 

I I  ciation  in  political  matters  is  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  even 
i               to  the  tranquillity  of  the  community. 

j'    .  I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  "  The  unrestrained  lib- 

.|  crty  of  political  associations  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated  to  the 

I.  liberty  of  the  press.    The  one  is  at  the  same  time  less  necessary 

1 1  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.     A  nation  may  confine  it 

I'  within  certain  limits  without  ceasing  to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and 

it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  ! 

r  authority."     And  further  on  I  added:  "It  cannot  be  denied  that 

:  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
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last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.     If  it  does  not 
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throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  them,  as  it  were^ 
to  the  verge  of  it"  Thus  I  do  not  think  that  a  nation  is  always 
at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an  absolute  right  of  associa- 
tion for  political  purposes ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  countiy 
or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to  set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 
A  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  maintain  tranquillity  in 
the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or  establish  a  last- 
ing government,  if  the  right  of  association  were  not  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  These  blessings  are  doubtless  invaluable*; 
and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may 
impose  upon  itself  severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well 
that  the  nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  off  a 
man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assert  tliat  he  will  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was  before  he  lost  it 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

THB  AMERICANS   COMBAT   INDIVIDUALISM   BY  THE    PRINCIPLE  OF   INTEm- 

EST   RIGHTLY   UNDERSTOOD. 

When  the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and  powerful  indi- 
viduals, these  persons  loved  to  entertain  a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties 
of  man.  They  were  fond  of  professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy 
to  forget  oneself,  and  that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of 
reward,  as  it  is  by  the  Deity  himself.  Such  were  the  standard 
opinions  of  that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic  ages 
than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of  the  beauties 
of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in  secret.  But  since  the 
imagination  takes  less  lofty  flights  and  every  man's  thoughts  are 
centered  in  himself,  moralists  are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sac- 
rifice, and  they  no  longer  venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind. 
They  therefore  content  themselves  with  inquiring  whether  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have  hit  upon 
some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public  interest  meet  and 
amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it  into  notice.  Observations 
of  this  kind  are  gradually  multiplied :  what  was  only  a  single  re- 
mark becomes  a  general  principle ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth  that 
man  serves  himself  in  serving  his  fellow -creatures,  and  that  his 
private  interest  is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by  what 
means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost  always  manage  i 

to  combine  their  own  advantaire  with  that  of  their  fellow-citizens:  ' 

my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  general  rule  which  enables 
them  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue ;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove 
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it  every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that  meii 
ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatures  because  it  is 
noble  to  make  such  sacrifices ;  but  they  boldly  aver  that  such  sao 
rifices  are  as  necessary  to  him  who  imposes  them  upon  himself,  as 
to  him  for  whose  r.ake  they  are  made. 

They  have  found  out  that  in  their  country  and  their  age  man  is 
brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  and  losing  all 
hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the  di- 
rection of  it.  They  therefore  do  not  deny  that  every  man  may 
follow  his  own  interest ;  but  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  reasons  they  allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  sub- 
ject :  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago,  "  Were  I  not  to  follow  the  straight 
road  for  its  straightncss,  I  should  follow  it  for  having  found  by  ex- 
perience that  in  the  end  it  is  commonly  the  happiest  and  most  useful 
track."  The  doctrine  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  then 
new,  but  among  the  Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  ac- 
ceptance :  it  has  become  popular  there  ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It 
is  as  often  to  be  met  with  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the 
rich.  In  Europe  the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it 
IS  in  America,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  common,  and  espe- 
cially it  is  less  avowed ;  among  us  men  still  constantly  feign  great 
abnegation  which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrarj',  are  fond  of  explaining  almost 
all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  principle  of  interest  rightly 
understood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  themselves  constantly  prompts  them  to  assist  each  other, 
and  inclines  them  willingly  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
property  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  I  think  they 
frequently  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  ;  for  in  the  United  States,- 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are  natural  to 
man:  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they  yield  to  emotions 
of  this  kind  ;  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  honour  to  their  philos- 
ophy than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  pass  a  judgement  on 
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what  I  have  de^ribed.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject 
would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  it ;  and  I  had 
rather  that  my  readers,  clearly  perceiving  my  object,  should  refuse 
to  follow  me,  than  that  I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty  one,  but 
it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attains 
without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies 
within  the  reach  of  all  capacities,  ever}'  one  can  without  difficulty 
apprehend  and  retain  it.  By  its  admirable  confonnit}'  to  human 
weaknesses,  it  easily  obtains  great  dominion ;  nor  is  that  dominion 
precarious,  since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  an- 
other, and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no  great 
acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-denial. 
By  itself  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  but  it  disciplines 
a  number  of  citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  modera- 
tion, foresight,  self-command ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight 
to  virtue  by  the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by 
their  habits.  If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
to  sway  the  whcfle  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  would  doubt- 
less be  more  rare  ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity  would  then  also 
be  less  common.  The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  per- 
haps prevents  some  men  from  rising  far  above  the  level  of  mankind ; 
but  a  great  numbe#  of  other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it, 
are  caught  and  restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals, 
they  are  lowered  by  it ;  survey  inankimi,  it  is  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  under- 
stood appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to 
the  wants  of  the  men  of  our  time ,  and  that  I  rec>ar(l  it  as  their  chief 
remaining  security  against  theniselv(»s.  Toward  it,  therefore,  the 
minds  of  the  moralists  of  our  at^e  should  turn;  even  should  thtv 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted  as 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  there  is  more  egotism  among 
us  than  in  America  ;  the  onlv  difference  is,  that  there  it  is  enlie:ht- 
ened — here  it  is  not.  Every  American  will  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
his  private  interests  to  preserve  the  rest ;  we  would  fain  preserve 
the  whole,  and   oftentim'^s  the  whole  is  lost.     Every  body  I  see 
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about  me  seems  bent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept 
and  example,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may  be 
useiul? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality  of  con- 
ditions from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful, 
or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  community  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  himself.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest 
will  become  more  than  ever  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring 
of  men's  actions ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will 
understand  his  personal  interest  If  the  members  of  a  community, 
as  they  become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their  egotism 
may  lead  them;  and  no  one  can  foretel  into  what  disgrace  and 
wretchedness  they  would  plunge  themselves,  lest  they  should  have 
to  sacrifice  something  of  their  own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  educated, 
cannot  fail  to  see  them.  Educate,  then,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  age 
of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  far 
away  from  us,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom, 
public  peace,  and  social  order  itself  will  ^ot  be  able  to  exist  with* 
out  education.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  K. 

THAT  THE  AMERICANS   APPLY   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   INTEREST  RIGHTL7 

UNDERSTOOD   TO   RELIGIOUS   MATTERS. 

If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  nothing  but 
the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very  insufficient ;  for  there 
are  many  sacrifices  which  can  only  find  their  recompense  in  another; 
and  whatever  ingenuity  may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utiUty 
of  virtue,  it  will  never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright 
who  has  no  thoughts  of  dying 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  easily  compatible  with  religious  belief. 
The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this  system  of  morals  tell  men,  that 
to  be  happy  in  this  life  they  must  watch  their  own  passions  and 
steadily  control  their  excess ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  only  be 
secured  by  renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications ;  and  that 
a  man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself,  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all  religions  have  held  the 
same  language.  The  track  they  point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  goal  is  more  remote  ;  instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the 
reward  of  the  sacrifices  they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise  -virtue 
from  religious  motives  are  only  actuated  by  the  hope  of  a  recom- 
pense. I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who  constantly  forgot 
themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardour  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men ;  and  I  have  heard  them  declare  that  all  they  did  was 
only  to  earn  the  blessings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  they  deceive  themselves :  1  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 

them. 

Christianity  indeed  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his  neighbour 
to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life  ;  but  Christianity  also 
teaches  that  men  ouf^ht  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures  for  thp  lnv« 
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of  God.  A  sublime  expression !  Man  searching  by  his  intellect 
into  the  Divine  conception,  and  seeing  that  order  is  the  purpose  of 
God,  freely  combines  to  prosecute  the  great  design ;  and  while  he 
sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consummate  order  of  all 
created  things,  expects  no  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  religious  men , 
but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means  which  religions 
themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I  do  not  question  that  in 
this  way  they  strike  into  the  multitude  and  become  popular.  It  is 
not  easy  clearly  to  perceive  why  the  principle  of  interest  rightly 
i  understood  should  keep  men  aloof  from  reliijjious  opinions;  and  it 

1  seems  to  me  more  easy  to  show  why  it  should  draw  men  to  them. 

'.\  Let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world, 

a  man  combats  his  instinct  on  all  occasions  and  deliberately  calcu- 
lates ever}'  action  of  his  life;  that,  instead  of  yielding  blindly  to 
l'  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned  the  art  of  resisting 

il  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomcnl  himself  to  sacrifice  without  an 

!  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole 

life.  If  such  a  man  believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it 
will  cost  him  but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  prepared  bun 
o  endure  them.  If  he  should  have  conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the 
object  of  his  hopes,  still  he  will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  them ;  and  he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  risxhts  to 
the  great  inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  *'  To  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pascal,  "  is  no 
great  loss  to  any  one;  but  how  dreadful  to  be  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  false !" 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a  future 
state;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils  which  they 
hope  to  escape  from.  They  therefore  profess  their  religion  without 
shame  and  without  weakness ;  but  there  generally  is,  even  in  their 
zeal,  something  so  indescribably  tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought 
hem  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  interest,  but 
they  oflen  place  in  this  world  the  interest  which  makes  them  follov 
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it  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future 
state;  they  hardly  cared  to  prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be 
a  happy  man  here  below  But  the  American  preachers  are  con- 
stantly referring  to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it  To  touch  their  con- 
gregations, they  always  show  them  how  favourable  religious 
opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether  the  principal 
object  o^'  relie^ion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity  in  the  other  worlds 
or  prospeity  m  this. 


CHAPTER    X 

or   THE   TASTE   FOR   PHYSICAL   WELL-BEING    IN    ABfEKICA 


In  America  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not  always 
exclusive,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefully  to  satisfy  all,  even  the 
least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  the  little  conveniences  of 

1 1  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind.     Something  of  an  analogous 

character  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  Europe.  Among  the 
causes  which  produce  these  similar  consequerifces  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, several  are  so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve 
notice. 

i'  When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  families,  there  are  a  great 

1 1  number  of  men  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling  an 

exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  TTie  heart  of  man  is  not  so 
much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  anything  valuable, 
as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied,  of  possessing  it,  and 

1  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  experi- 
enced a  condition  different  from  their  own,  entertain  no  fear  of 
changing  it;  the  existence  of  such  conditions  hardly  occurs  to 
them.  The  comforts  of  lite  are  not  to  them  the  end  of  life,  but 
simply  a  way  of  livinoj ;  they  regard  them  as  existence  itself; — 
enjoyed,  but  scarcely  thought  of. 

As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  w^hich  all  men  feel  for  being 
well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble  and  without  apprehension 

,:  their  faculties  are  turned  elsewhere,  and  cling  to  more  arduous  and 

f  more  lofty  undertakings,  which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

''  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  physical  gratifications,  the  mem- 

bers of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a  haughty  contempt  of  these 

I 

very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit  singular  powers  of  endurance  under 
the  privation  of  them.    All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken 
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or  destroyed  aristocracies,  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustome<l 
to  superfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can  hardly 
live  after  they  have  lost  it. 

If  I  turn  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes,  I 
find  analogous  effects  prodiced  by  opposite  causes. 

Among  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  society,  and 
keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as  much  accustom- 
ed to  poverty,  as  the  rich  to  their  opulence.  The  latter  bestow 
no  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts,  because  they  enjoy  them 
without  an  effort ;  the  former  do  not  think  of  things  which  they 
despair  of  obtaining,  and  which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to 
desire  them.  In  communities  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  is  driven  to  seek  another  worid ;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
close it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies  to  seek 
its  pleasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  confounded 
together  and  privileges  are  destroyed — when  hereditary  property  is 
8ubdividt»d,  and  education  and  freedom  widely  diffused,  the  desire 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagination  of 
the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up :  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these  plea- 
sures— not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure  them  without 
exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension 
They  are  therefore  always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifica- 
tions so  delightful,  so  imperfect,  so  fugitive. 

IS  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who 
are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth  or 
the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,!  could  discover  none  more  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  condition  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity. 
The  passion  for  physical  comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the 
middle  classes  :  with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them 
it  preponderates.  From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose 
imagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  anticipation  of  those  good 
things  which  fate  still  obstinately  withheld  from  him. 
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On  the  other  hand^  I  never  perceived  among  the  wealthier  m 
habitants  of  the  United  States  that  proud  contempt  of  physical 
gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most 
opulent  and  dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  persons 
were  once  poor :  they  have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long 
a  prey  to  adverse  fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the 
passions  which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  theii 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments  which 
they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  prop- 
erty by  inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  they 
have  not  earned.  But  even  these  men  are  not  less  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  pleasures  of  material  life.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
now  become  the  predominant  taste  of  the  nation ;  the  great  current 
of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel,  an  1  sweeps  everything 
along  in  its  course. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


n  PECULUR    EFFECTS  OP   THE    LOVE    OF   PHYSICAL   O RATIFICATIONS  IN 

I'  DEMOCRATIC   AGES. 

I, 
I: 

1  It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  lore 

of  physical  gratifications  must  constantly  urge  the  Americans  to 
|>  irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  threaten 

i  the  security  of  society  at  large.     Such  is  not  the  case:  the  passion  i 

for  physical  gratifications  produces  in  democracies  effects  very  dif-  j 

'  ferent  from  those  which  it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

i  It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs  and  sated 

I  with  opulence,  amid  the  ruins  of  religious  belief  and  the  decline  of 

1:  the  State,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy  may  by  degrees  be  seduced 

'  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyments  only.  At  other  times  the  pow- 

er of  the  monarch  or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping 
the  nobility  of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  while  the  road  to  mighty  enterprise  is 
closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their  own  desires ;  they 
then  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves,  and  seek  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  oblivion  of  their  former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications,  they  commonly 
concentrate  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which  they  derive  from 
their  long  experience  of  power.  Such  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  pursuit  of  comfort ;  they  require  sumptuous  depravity  and 
splendid  corruption.  The  worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous 
one ;  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading 
their  own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  famous,  and  the  more 
'  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  will  it  then  be- 

come ;  and  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  lustre  of  its  vir- 
tues, I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be  surpassed  by  the 
splendour  of  its  vices. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  among  the  wealthier  m 
habitants  of  the  United  States  that  proud  contempt  of  phyaca] 
gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most 
opulent  and  dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  pers(»is 
were  once  poor :  they  have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long 
a  prey  to  adverse  fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the 
passions  which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  theii 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments  which 
they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  prop- 
erty by  inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  they 
have  not  earned.  But  even  these  men  are  not  less  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  pleasures  of  material  life.  The  love  of  well-being  is 
now  become  the  predominant  taste  of  the  nation ;  the  great  current 
of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel,  an  1  sweeps  everything; 
along  in  its  course. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PBCULUB     EFFECTS  OP    THE     LOVE    OF   PHYSICAL   OBATIFICATIOKB  IK 
DEMOCRATIC   AGES. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  love 
of  physiral  gratificatioiia  must  cotistautly  urge  the  Americans  to 
irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  threaten 
the  security  of  society  at  large.  Such  is  not  the  case:  the  passion 
for  physical  ^ratit'iiaiiozis  produces  in  democracies  effects  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs  and  sated 
with  opulence,  amid  the  ruins  of  religious  belief  and  the  decline  of 
the  State,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy  may  by  degrees  be  seduced 
to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyments  only.  At  other  times  the  pow- 
er of  the  monarch  or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping 
the  nobility  of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  while  the  road  to  mighty  enterprise  is 
olosed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their  own  desires  ;  they 
then  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves,  and  seek  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  oblivion  of  their  former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  exclnsively 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications,  they  commonly 
concentrate  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which  they  derive  from 
their  long  experience  of  power.  Such  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  pursuit  of  comfort ;  they  require  sumptuous  depravity  and 
Splendid  corruption.  The  worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gOrgeOus 
one;  and  Ihey  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  dettraiiing 
their  own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  famous,  and  the  more 
free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  the  more  depraved  wilt  it  then  be- 
come ;  and  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  lustre  of  its  vir- 
tues, I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be  surpassed  by  the 
splendour  of  its  vices. 
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The  taste  for  physical  gratifications  leads  a  democratic  people 

into  no  such  excesses.    The  love  of  well-being  is  there  displayed 

as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion ;  but  its  range  is  con- 

j  fined.     To  build  enormous  palaces,  to  conquer  or  to  mimic  nature, 

- 1  to  ransack  the  world  in  order  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is 

;!  not  thought  of:  but  to  add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to 

r!j  plant  an  orchard,  to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life 

jl  more  comfortable  and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 

the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost.    These 

j  are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;   it  dwells  upon 

■':  them  closely,  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last  shut  out  the  rest  of 

;  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene  between  itself  and  Heaven. 

TTiis,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those  members  of 
I  the  community  who  are  in  humble  circumstances;  wealthier  mdi- 

viduals  will  display  tastes  akin  to  those  which  belonged  to  them  in 
aristocratic  ages.  I  contest  the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical 
gratifications,  the  most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not 
display  tastes  very  different  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it  be 
that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those  tastes,  or 
that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In  democratic  soci- 
ety the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a  moderate  and  tranquil 
course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to  conform :  it  is  as  difficult  to  de- 
part from  the  common  rule  by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich 
men  who  live  amid  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent 
on  providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordinary 
enjoyments ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires,  without  indul- 
ging in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion :  thus  they  are  more 
apt  to  become  enervated  than  debauched. 

TTie  especial  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  ages  entertain 
for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  public  order  ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need  of  order  that  it  may 
be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to  regularity  of  morals,  for  goo<l 
morals  contribute  to  public  tranquillity  and  are  favourable  to  in- 
dustry. It  may  even  be  frequentl)  combined  with  a  species  of 
religious  morality :  men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this 
world,  without  foregoing  their  chance  of  another. 

Some  physical  gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
crime ;  from  such  they  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others 
is  sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart,  the  im- 
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agination  and  life  itself,  are  unreservedly  gi^en  up;  till,  in  snatch- 
ing at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  sight  of  those  more  precious 
possessions  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  mankind* 
The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality,  is  not  that 
it  leads  men  away  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but  y 
that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those  which  are  allowed. 
By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuous  materialism  may  ultimately  be 
established  in  the  world,  which  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate 
the  soul,  and  noiselessly  imbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


!  CAUSES  OF   FANATICAL   ENTHUSIASM   IN   SOME   AMERICAN?. 

! 

i  Although  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things  of  this  world 

!  IS  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  American  people,  certain  momen- 

tary outbreaks  occur,  when  their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetu* 
ously  toward  Heaven. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the  half-peopled 
country  of  the  far  West,  wandering  preachers  may  be  met  with 
who  hawk  about  the  word  of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole 
families— old  men,  women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and 
untrodden  wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance  to  join  a  carop« 
meeting,  where  they  totally  forget  for  several  days  and  nights,  in 
listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  busint»ss  and  even  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  societv,  vou  meet 
with  men,  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  enthusiasm,  which 
hardly  exists  in  Kurope.  From  time  to  time  strangtr  sects  arisf, 
which  endeavour  to  strike  out  extraordinary  paths  to  eternal  hap- 
piness.    Religious  insanity  is  very  (tommon  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  tliese  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man  who  im- 
planted in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and  the  love  oi 
what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not  the  otlspriiiix  of  his 
capricious  will ;  their  steadfast  foundation  is  fixetl  in  human  na- 
ture, and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his  elfoi^ts.  lie  may  cross  and  dis- 
tort them — ih-slrov  them  he  cannot. 

The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied;  and  whatever  pains 
be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itselt,  it  so(m_grows  weary,  resllt»ss,  ami 
disquietwl  amid  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  If  ever  the  fiiculties 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  were  exclusively  bent  upon  the 
pursuit  of  matt  rial  objects,  it  urght    be  anticipated  >that  an  nma- 
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Eing  reaction  would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  Tbey 
would  drift  at  large  in  the  world  oi  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body  Ij 

It  is  not  then  wonderful  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  whose 
thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individuals  are  to  be 
found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  I  should  be  surprised  if 
mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some  advance  among  a  people  solely 
engaged  in  promoting  its  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of  the  Circus ;  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome  and  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and  their 
laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so  closely  to  the 
pursuit  of  worldly  welfare,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  display 
more  reserve  and  more  experience  whenever  their  attention  is  turn- 
ed to  things  immaterial,  and  that  they  would  check  themselves 
without  difficulty.  But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which 
they  will  apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.     As  soon  as  they  \\ 

have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to  fix  i- 

themselves,  and  the)  often  rush  unrestrained  beyond  the  range  of  1 1 

common  sense. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

eitSBS  OF  THE  RESTLESS  SPIRIT  OF   THE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  aODST 

OF   THEIR   PROSPERITY. 

In  certain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World  you  may  still  some- 
times stumble  upon  a  small  district  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten amid  the  general  tumult,  and  to  have  remained  stationaiy 
while  everything  around  it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant  and  poor ;  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  they  are  frequently  oppressed 
by  the  government ;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally  placid, 
and  their  spirits  light 

In  America  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men,  placed 
m  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  affords :  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon  their  brow,  and  I  thought 
them  serious  and  almost  sad  even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is  that  the  former  do  not  think 
of  the  ills  they  endure — the  latter  are  for  ever  brooding  over  ad- 
vantages they  do  not  possess.  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what 
feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pursue  their  own  welfare ;  and  to 
watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  torments  them  lest  they 
should  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's  goods  as  if 
he  were  certain  never  to  die ;  and  he  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid 
of  not  living  long  enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  clutches  everything, 
he  holds  nothing  fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh 
gratifications. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  builds  a  house  to  spend  his  latter 
years  in  it,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on  :  he  plants  a  gar- 
den, and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into  bearing :  he  brings 
?  ^eld  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men  to  gather  the  crops :  he 
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embraces  a  profession,  and  gives  it  up :  he  settles  in  a  place,  which 
he  soon  afterward  leaves,  to  carry  his  changeable  longings  else- 
where. If  his  private  affairs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly 
plunges  into  the  vortex  of  politics ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
onranitting  labor  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  a  few  days,  to  shake  off  his 
happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes  him,  but  it  is  before  he  is 
weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of  that  complete  felicity  which  is  for 
ever  on  the  wing. 

At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprising  in  this  strange  unrest 
of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The 
spectacle  itself  is  however  as  old  as  the  world ;  the  novelty  is  to 
see  a  whole  people  ftirnish  an  exemplification  of  it. 

Their  taste  for  physical  gratifications  must  be  regarded  as  the 
original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the  actions  of  the 
Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy  of  which  they  afford 
fresh  examples  every  day.  He  who  has  set  his  heart  exclusively 
upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfare  is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has 
but  a  limited  time  at  his  disposal  to  reach  it,  to  grasp  it,  and  to 
enjoy.  The  recollection  of  the  brevity  of  life  is  a  constant  spur 
to  him.  Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fancies  a  thousand  others  which  death  will  prevent  him  firom 
trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This  thought  fills  him  with 
anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps  his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepida- 
tion, which  leads  him  perpetually  to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode. 

If  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being  a  social  con- 
dition be  superadded,  in  which  the  laws  and  customs  make  no  con- 
dition permanent,  here  is  a  great  additional  stimulant  to  this  rest- 
lessness of  temper.  Men  will  then  be  seen  continually  to  change 
their  track,  for  fear  of  missing  the  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  if  men,  passionately  bent  upon 
physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are  also  easily  discour- 
aged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy,  the  means  to  reach  that  object 
must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratifica- 
tion would  be  greater  than  the  gratification  itself.  Their  prevailing 
frame  of  mind  then  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and  ener- 
vated.    Death  is  often  less  dreaded  than  perseverance  in  continuous 

efforts  to  one  end. 
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:    The  ^qoalitj  of  eoadBtions  leedi  hy  a  stSl  ilnigliter  road  to  ' 

•everal  of  the  eflfecte  which  I  have  here  deMribed.  When  all  Ae 
pimlegeB  of  biitii  and  fortune  are  abolished,  when  all  profeBtioos  | 
are  aooeflsible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  may  place  him  at  i! 
the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  nnboimded  career  aeeiaa  j 
open  4d  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  penptfde  himself  that  he 
is  bom  to  no  vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is.  an  erroneoos  notion, 
which  is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equalitfiHiidi 
allows  every  dtizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders  all  the 
citizens  less  able  to  realize  them  :  it  circumscribes  their  powers  on 
eveiy  side,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to  thdr  desires.  Not  only 
are  tibey  ihemsdves  powerless,  but  tiiey  are  met  at  every  atqp  hj 
immense-  obstacles,  which  they  did  not  at  first  perceive.  They 
have  swept  away  the  privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatncs 
which  stood  in  thor  way;  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to 
nnivereal  competition :  the  barrier  has  changed  its  diape  rather 
than  its  portion.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  aD  follow 'die 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to  walk  qnidc 
and  cleave  a  vray  through  the  dense  throng  which  surrounds  and 
presses  him.  This  constant  strife  befween  the  propensities  spring- 
ing from  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  sat* 
isiy  them,  harasses  and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  should  completely  content  them ;  they  would  then  enjoy 
their  independence  without  anxiety  and  without  impatience.  But 
men  vrill  never  establish  any  equality  with  which  they  can  be  con- 
tented. Whatever  efforts  a  people  may  make,  they  wiU  nev^ 
succeed  in  reducing  all  the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ; 
and  even  if  they  unhappily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete 
depression,  the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain,  which,  com- 
ing directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  for  ever  escape  the  laws 
of  man.  However  democratic  then  the  social  state  and  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  a  people  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  every  member 
of  the  community  will  always  find  out  several  points  about  him 
which  command  his  own  position ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his 
looks  will  be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality 
of  conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked  ine- 
qualities do  not  strike  the  eye ;  yrhea  everything  is  nearly  on  the 
same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough  to  hurt  it    Hence  the 
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dene  of  equality  always  beoomes  more  imatiable  in  proportioii  as 
equality  is  more  complete 

Among  democratic  nations  men  easily  attain  a  certain  equality 
of  conditions :  they  can  never  attain  the  equality  they  desire.  It 
peipetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet  without  hiding  itself  from 
their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws  them  on.  At  eveiy  moment  they 
fliink  thqr  are  about  to  grasp  it;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from 
their  hold.  Thqr  are  near  enoud^  to  see  its  dbaxms,  but  too  frur 
off  to  enjoy  thcjm;  and  before  they  hnye  folly  tasted  its  delights, 
they  die. 

To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melandholy 
which  oftentimes  will  haunt  the  iiJiabitants  of  democratic  countries 
in  the  midst  of  their  abundanpe, and  that  disg^  at  life  whichsome-i 
jtimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  calm  and  ea^xircamstanees.^ 
Complaints  are  made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  m-   n 
Greases;  in  America  suicide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  tobe-move 
common  than  anywhere  else.    These  are  all  different  symptoms  of 
flie  same  disease*    The  Americans  do  not  put  an  end  to  tharKTes, 
however  disquieted  they  may  be,  because  their  religion  forbids  it ; 
and  among  them  materialism  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  general  passion  (ot  physical  gratification.    The  w31 
resists — reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  ages  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than  in  the 
ages  of  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  number  of  those  who  partite 
in  them  is  larger :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
man's  hopes  and  his  desires  are  oftener  blasted,  the  soul  is  more 
stricken  and  perturbed^  and  care  itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  j 

TAtfTE  FOR  PHYSICAL   GRATIFICATIONS   UNITED   IN  AMEBICA   TO  LOfI 

OF   FREEDOM   AND   ATTENTION    TO   PUBLIC   AFFAIBS.  l' 

When  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  monarchy,  the  acthi- 
ty  which  was  before  directed  to  public  and  to  private  affairs  is  all 
at  once  centred  upon  the  latter:  the.immediate  consequence  is,  fcM* 
some  time,  great  physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens^ 
and  the  amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trad'mg  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from  the  '  : 
Tyrians  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who  were  not  a 
free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close  bond  and  necessary  rela- 
tion between  these  two  elements — freedom  and  productive  industry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  especially 
of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  that  men  who  live 
in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form  associations  in  order 
to  procure  the  thmgs  they  covet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
shown  how  great  political  freedom  improves  and  diffuses  the  art  of 
association.  Freedom,  in  these  ages,  is  therefore  especially  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  wealth ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not  to  be 
fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism  of  this  kind, 
though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is  directly  opposed  to  tbi 
genius  of  commerce  and  the  pursuits  of  industry. 

Thus  the  men  of  democratic  ages  require  to  be  free  in  order  more 
readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments  for  which  they  are 
always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  excessive 
taste  they  conceive  for  these  same  enjoyments  abandons  them  to 
the  first  master  who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then 
defc  ats  itself,  and,  without  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of  thdr  j 

desires  to  a  greater  distance. 
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•  There  is,  indeed,  a  most  daii|i;erocis  passage  in  the  history  of  a 
demoeratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  gratifications 
among  such  a  people  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their  education 
and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time  wiU  come  when 
men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  self-restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the 
new  possessions  they  are  about  to  lay  hold  upon.  In  their  intense 
and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make  a  fortune,  tiiey  lose  sight  of  the 
close  connexion  which  exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each 
*<^  them  and  the  prosperity  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence 
to  such  a  people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy 
they  themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  The  discharge  of  po- 
litical duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  annoyance,  wUch 
diverts  them  from  their  occupation  and  business.  If  they  be  re- 
quired to  elect  representatives,  to  support  the  government  by  pcr- 
sottal  service,  to  meet  on  public  business,  they  have  no  time---they 
cannot  waste  their  precious  time  in  useless  engagements :  such  idle 
amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men  who  are  engaged  with  the 
more  important  interests  of  lifo.  These  people  think  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  self-interest,  but  the  idea  they  entertain*  of 
that  principle  is  a  very  rude  one ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what 
they  call  their  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  business,  which  is 
to  remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  work  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to  these  duties 
has  ceased  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  Government  is,  as  it  were, 
unfilled.  If  at  that  critical  moment  some  able  and  ambitious  man 
grasps  the  supreme  power,  he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  oi 
usurpation  open  before  him.  If  he  does  but  attend  for  some  time 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demand- 
ed of  him.  Above  all  he  must  ensure  public  tranquillity :  men  who 
are  possessed  by  the  passion  of  physical  gratification  generally  find 
out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  disturbs  thdr  welfare,  before  they 
discover  how  freedom  itself  serves  to  promote  it  If  the  slightest 
rumor  of  public  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life,  they  are  roused  and  alarmed  by  it  The  fear  of  anarchy 
perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  fling  away 
their  fireedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  reailily  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  canr.ot  forget  that  all  nations  have  been  enslaved 
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by  teitgittpt  ill  good  4iite»  Certain^ 

mAtm<mghi  to  drngme  pobUc  traoqidilitj ;  but  that  slate  oog^ 
not  la  <9aiit^t  thca.  A  natioii  w^adi  asks  notliuig  of  its  goTerifr*. 
meat  biit  the  maintenaDce  of  order  is  alrea^  a  slaye  at  he^urVr* 
the  alaTe  of  itR  owa  well^bang,  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  will 
Mud  it 

.  By  mxdtk  a  nation  the  despotism  of  &ction  is  not  less  tc  be  diead- 
ed^an  the  despotism  of  an  individual.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
ooflununify  is  oiigrossed  by  private  conoams,  the  smallest  parties  * 
need  not  despair  of  getting  the  i^per  hand  in  pubhc  affairs.  At 
sudi  times  it  is  not  rare  to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world, 
as  we  see  at  our  theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  play- 
ers, who  alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
tbqr  alone  are  in  action  while  all  are  stationary;  th^y  regulate 
everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change  the  laws,  and  tyran- 
mae  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the  countiy ;  .and  then  men  won- 
der to  see  into  how  small  a  number  of  weak  and  worthless  hands 
a  great  people  may  falL 

Hitherto  the  Americans  have  fortunat^y  escaped  all  the  perils 
wbidk  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  really 
deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps -there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  America,  or  where 
all  who  work  are  more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  But 
if  the  passion  of  the  Americans  for  physical  gratifications  is  vehe- 
ment, at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminating ;  and  reason,  though  unable 
to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he  were  alone 
in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  com- 
mon  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them.  At  one  time  he  seems  ani- 
mated by  the  mcNst  selfish  cupidity,  at  another  by  the  most  lively 
patriotism.  The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and  so 
similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  freedom,  that  li 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united  and  mingled  in 
some  part  of  thdr  character.  And  indeed  the  Americans  believe 
thdr  fireedom  to  be  the  best  instrument  and  surest  safeguard  of 
their  welfare :  they  are  attached  to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by 
no  means  think  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the 
public  weal ;  thqr  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  thar  chief  buai- 
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nefls  is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  goyemment  which  will  allow 
ihem  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  vriiich  will  not  debar 
them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those  possesnons  which  thejr 
have  toquired* 
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CHAPTER  XV.  I 

I 

nUT  BELIOIOOS  BELIEF  SmiETDIES  TURNS  THE  TBODOBIB  CT  TIB  I' 

I 

AMERICANS  TO   IMMATERIAL  PLEASURES.  : 

•  I" 

I 

Lf  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  week,  the 
IracEi^  and  worldng  life  of  the  nation  seems  suspended ;  all  ncnses  ^  \ 
cease ;  a  deep  tranqmllityy  say  rather  the  solemn  calm  of  med- 
itation, succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the  week,  and  the  soul  resumes 
possession  and  contemplation  of  itself.  Upon  this  day  the  marts  of 
traffic  are  deserted ;  every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied 
by  his  children,  goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  lan- 
guage which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness :  he  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer  pleasures  whidi 
belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true  happiness  which  attends  it. 
On  his  return  home,  he  does  not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  calling, 
but  he  opens  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture :  there  he  meets  with  sub- 
lime or  affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  of 
the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  of  his  duties,  and  of  his  immortal  privi- 
leges. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour  from  him- 
self; and  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  passions  which  agitate 
his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests  which  engross  it,  he  strays  at 
once  into  an  ideal  world,  where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  another  part  of  this  work  the 
'Viuses  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Americans  is  attributable,  and  reli^on  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them.  I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans 
in  an  individual  capadty,  and  I  agsdn  observe  that  religion  is  not 
less  useful  to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  State. 

The  Americans  show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  fed  the  high 
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neowdty  of  impartiDg  morality  to  democnitic  oommunities  by  means 
of  refigion.  What  they  think  of  themaehres  in  this  respect  is  a 
truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be  thorpughly 
persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution  of  a  peo 
pie  predispose  them  to  adopt  a  certain  belief  and  certain  tastes, 
whidi  afterward  floui:ish  without  difficulty  among  them ;  while  the 
same  causes  may  divert  a  people  from  certain  opinions  and  propen- 
sitieSy  without  any  voluntary  effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any 
distinct  consciousness,  on  their  part  The  whole  art  of  the  legisla- 
tor is  correctly  to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of 
communities  of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should  be  as- 
sisted, or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check  them.  For  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ  at  different  times;  the 
goal  toward  which  the  human  race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is 
alone  stationary;  the  means  of  reaching  it  are  perpetually  to  be 
varied. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tion where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irremediable 
penury  of  others,  should  equally  divert  men  from  the  idea  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  hold  the  soul  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  another  world,  I  should  then  wish 
that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
wants ;  I  should  seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  more  easy  means 
for  satisfying  the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  physical 
pursuits,  I  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  man.  If  it  happened  that  some  men  were  immoderately 
incited  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  displayed  an  excessive  liking 
for  physical  gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed ;  these  pecu- 
liar symptoms  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  people. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called  to  othei 
cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and  freedom,  and  leave 
them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to  draw  from  this  world  all  the 
benefits  which  it  can  afford ;  they  will  improve  each  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  will  day  by  day  render  life  more  comfortable,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  then 
in  this  direction;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  courseii 
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'  But  wldle  mm  idk»  ddigiit  in  tius  honest  foid/lawfeLfiini^, 
uf  Us  we|14Mig|  it  is  to  be  npprtlieiidfid  that  he  may  ip  tfieen^U 
lose  flie  vie  of  Ins  saUimest  facuUifis:  and  that  whik  he  i»  busied  i 
in  im{»x>Ting  all  around  him,  he  may  at  length  degrade  hioisdf  j 
Here,  and  here  only,  does  the  peril  lie.    It  should  therefore  be  tlir  jj 

uBcearing  object  of  the  kgisfaUon  of  democracicsi  and  of .  all  the.  || 
yirtnoQS  and  enfightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the  souk  of-  ij 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  toward  Heaven  It, 
id  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  fiitore  destinies  of . 
denocratio  society  should  unite, and  that  all  should  make  jcunt  and, 
contmnal  eflbrts  to  difiuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  asense  of  great*  j 

nesB,  and  a  love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If  among  the  ojanionS; 
of  a  demo<Mratic  people  any  of  those  pernicious  theories  exist  which, 
toid  to  inculcate  that  all  peiidies  with  the  body,  kt  the  men  by, 
whom  such  theories  are  professed  be  marked  as  the  natural  foes 
of  sudi  a  people. 

The  Materialists  are  ofienave  to  me  in  many  respects;  their 
doetrines  I  bcrfd  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgusted  at  their  ano- 
gjBiBce.  If  tfieir  system  could  be  of  any  utilify  to  man,  it  wooki 
seen  to  be  by  giving  him  a  modest  opinion  of  himself.  But  theses 
reasonen  diow  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  when  they  think  ihej  hav4^ 
said  enough  to  establish  that  they  are  brutes,  they  show  themselves 
SB  proud  as  if  they  had  demonstrated  that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  among  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  eqiecially  to  be  dreaded  among  a 
donocratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalgamates  with  that  vice 
wluch  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart  under  such  circumstances. 
Democracy  encourages  a  taste  for  physical  gratification :  this  taste, 
if  it  become  excessive,  soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is 
matter  onfy;  and  materialism,  in  turn,  hurries  them  back  with  mad 
impatience  to  these  .same  delights :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well  tfuit 
diey  should  see  the  danger  and  bold  back. 

Most  religions  are  only  general,  mmple,  and  practical  jneans  of 
leaching  moi  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  That  is 
flie  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic  people  derives  from  its  he^ 
Hef,  and  hence  belief  is  more  necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to  i' 
all  others.  When  therefore  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  H 
into  a  democracy,  beware  lest  you  disturb  them;  but  rather  watdi         II 
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it  cwefully,  u  the  most  preciuus  bequest  of  aristocratic  ages.  Seek 
not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opinions  of  men  by  ne^  ones  ^ 
lest  in  the  passage  from  one  fidth  to  another^.the  soul  bdng  left 
for  a  while  stripped  of*  all  belief,  the  lore  of  physical  gratificationj 
dioaU  grow  upon  it  and  fill  it  wholly. 

.  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosb  is  assuredly  not  more. rational 
than  that  of  materialism ;  nevertheless  if  it  were  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one  of  the  two,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  decide  that  the  community  would  run  less  risk  of  bebg 
brutalized  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  wiU  pass  into  the  car- 
cass of  a  hog,  than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at 
alL  The  belief  in  a  8uper-«ensual  and  inmiortal  principle,  united 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness,  that  its 
eflfects  are  striking  even  when  it  is  not  united  to  the  doctrine  of 
future  reward  and  punishment ;  and  when  it  holds  no  more  than 
that  after  death  the  divine  principle  contained  in  man  is  absorbed 
in  the  Deity,  or  transferred  to  animate  the  frame  of  some  othei 
creature.  Men  holding  so  imperfect  a  belief  will  still  con^der  the 
body  as  the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  they 
will  despise  it  even  while  they  yield  to  its  influence;  whereas  they 
hare  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the  inmiaterial 
part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refiise  to  submit  to  its 
dominion.  That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty  cast  to  their  opinions 
and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend  with  no  interested  motive, 
and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to  pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  very  fixed 
opinions  as  to  what  would  befall  man  hereafter;  but  the  sole  point 
of  belief  on  which  they  were  determined — that  the  soul  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  body,  and  survives  it — ^was  enough  to 
give  the  Platonic  philosophy  that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is 
(fistinguished. 

It  is  clear  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosophical 
writers,  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  professed  materialism* 
These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have  reached  us  in  mere 
fragments.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  almost  all  ages ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  famous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  super-sensual  philosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  taste 
of  the  human  race  maintain  those  doctrines ;  they  save  them  often^ 
times  in  spite  of  men  themselves,  and  raise  the  names  of  their  de- 
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fenders  above  the  tide  of  time  It  most  not  fhm  be  supposed  tint 
at  any  period  or  under  any  pohtical  condition^  the  pasaon  for  phya-' 
cal  gratifications,  and  the  opinions  which  are  superinduced  by  that 
paanon,  can  ever  content  a  whole  people.  The  heart  of  man  is  of 
a  larger  mould ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessioDS 
of  earth  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times  it  may  seem  to 
cBng  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long  without  think- 
ing of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important  in  dem- 
ocratic ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  democratic  nations  may 
make  them  predominate.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  prosperity,  any 
more  than  in  the  durability,  of  official  philosophies;  and  as  to 
state-religions,  I  have  always  held,  that  if  they  be  sometimes  of 
momentary  service  to  the  interests  of  political  power,  they  always^ 
socmer  or  later,  become  fatal  to  the  church.  Nor  do  I  think  widi 
those  who  assert,  that  to  raise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  do  honour  to  her  spiritual  doctrines,  it  b  dear- 
able  indirectly  to  give  her  ministers  a  political  influence  which  Aft 
laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  much  aHve  to  the  almost  inevitable 
!  '  dangers  which  beset  religious  belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  part 
j  in  public  affairs,  and  I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be 

maintained  at  any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I 
had  rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary  than  allow 
them  to  step  beyond  it 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  authorities 
to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold  them  fast  to  tfie 
religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  suggested  ? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians.  I  be* 
heve  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments  can  employ 
in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  duly 
respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they  believed  in  it  themselves ;  and 
I  think  that  it  is  only  by  scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality 
in  great  affairs,  that  tiiey  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at 
large  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerai 
of  life. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

nUT  BZ3B8BnrS  OABK   of  WQBLDLT  WBLFAR£  mat  mPAIB   THAT 

WBLFAEE. 

There  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  between  the 
improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  amelioration  of  what  belongs  to 
the  body.  Man  may  leave  these  two  things  apart,  and  consider, 
each  of  them  alternately ;  but  he  cannot  sever  them  entirely  with- 
out at  last  losing  sight  of  one  and  of  the  other. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves^  and  very  nearly 
the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions  which  are  not 
common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well  as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it 
then  that  the  animals  can  only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest 
wants,  whereas  we  can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our 
enjoyments  ? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our  souls  to 
find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are  only  led  by  in- 
stinct In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute  the  art  of  contenting 
its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  capable  of  rising  above  the 
things  of  the  body,  and  of  contemning  life  itself,  of  which  the 
beasts  have  not  the  least  notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same 
things  of  the  body  to  a  degree  which  mferior  races  are  equally 
unable  to  conceive. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  renders 
it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  undertakings  which 
concern  it  not  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  enervates  or  lowers 
it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes,  the  chiefest  as  well  as  the  least, 
and  threatens  to  render  it  almost  equally  impotent  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.  Hence  the  soul  roust  remain  great  and  strong, 
though  it  were  only  to  devote  its  strength  and  greatness  from 
time  to  time  to  the  service  of  the  body.    If  men  were  ever  to 


content  themselves  with  matenal  objects,  it  is  probable  that  Qiej 
would  lose  by  degrees  the  art  of  producing  them  ;  and  they  would 
enjoy  them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discomineDt  ind 
without  improvement  ,  J-^Zir  '■ 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

lUT  IH  ntn  MABKBD   BY  KqOUJTT  OF  UUMUTUHS  tSD  KSFTKit 

onmom,  tr  b  mromsrT  to  kbmotb  to  a  biruics  t^  ob> 
ncis  or  Buiuii  Acnom. 

In  the  sges  of  faith  the  final  end  of  fife  ia  placed  btyond  life. 
IV.  men  of  those  ages  therefore,  naturally,  and  in  a  manner  ior 
vohmtariljr,  accustom  thenwelvea  to  fix  th^  gaze  for  a  loi^ 
eoune  of  jean  on  smne  immoveable  object,  toward  ^uch  they 
■re  oonatantly  tending ;  and  they  learn  by  inaenable  degrees  to 
nproB  a  mnltitiide  of  -ptMj  paanng  denres,  in  order  to  be  the 
botta  able  to  content  that  great  and  lasting  denre  which  poneaaee 
Qtem.  Vfhai  these  same  men  engage  in  the  affaira  of  this  world, 
-the  tame  habits  may  be  traced  in  thor  conduct  They  are  apt  to 
set  up  some  general  and  cotain  aim  and  end  to  thdr  actions  here 
below,  toward  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do  not  turn 
from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of  deare,  but  they 
have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never  weary  of  pursuing. 

Tlus  explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved  such 
lading  results :  for  while  they  were  thinking  only  of  the  other 
world,  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  success  in  this.  Re- 
ligions give  men  a  general  habit  of  conducting  themselves  with 
%  view  to  fiiturity ;  in  this  respect  they  are  not  less  useful  to  hap- 
|Mn^  in  this  life  than  to  felicity  hereafter ;  and  tlus  is  one  of  their 
^ef  political  characteiistics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  fight  of  faith  grows  dim,  the  range  of 
man's  aght  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  human  ac- 
tions appeared  every  day  to  be  more  within  his  reach.  When 
men  have  once  allowed  themselves  to  thiiJt  no  more  of  what  is 
to  befall  them  after  life,  they  readily  lapse  into  that  complete  and 
hrutal  indifference  to  futurity,  which  is  but  too  confonnable  to 
■ome  propensities  of  mankind.    Am  soon  as  they  have  k»t  Um 


habit  of  placmg  their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  events,  tbej  mt- 
orally  seek  to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires ;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  for  ever,  dian  they  are  di^KMed 
to  act  as  if  they  were  to  exist  but  for  a  single  day.  In  sceptical 
ages  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared  that  men  may  perpetually 
give  way  to  their  daily  casual  desires ;  and  that,  wholly  renoim- 
cing  whatever  cannot  be  acquired  without  protracted  eflfort,  they 
may  establish  nothing  great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

l£  the  sodal  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circnmstanoes, 
becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  pomt  out  is  thereby 
increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly  striving  to  change  iit^ 
position — when  an  immense  field  for  competition  is  thrown  cqwb 
to  all — when  wealth  is  amassed  or  disapated  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble space  of  time  amid  the  turmoil  of  democracy,  visions  of  8i«i- 
den  and  easy  fortunes— of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost— 
of  chance,  under  all  its  forms — haunt  the  mind.  The 
of  society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the  present 
grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from  his  si^t,  and 
his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which  unhappily  irreligion  and  democrat 
co-exist,  the  most  important  duty  of  philosophers  and  of  those  in 
power  is  to  be  always  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  ac- 
tions far  beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Circumscribed  by  the 
character  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn  to 
vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  constantly  en- 
deavour to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  commotion  aroimd  them,  it  is  easier  than  they  think  tr) 
conceive  and  to  execute  protracted  undertakings.  He  must  teach 
them  that,  although  the  aspect  of  mankind  may  have  changed,  the 
methods  by  which  men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this 
world  are  still  the  same ;  and  that  among  democratic  nations,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfirii 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general  and  unquenchable  passion 
for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out  At 
all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations  should  act 
with  a  view  to  the  future :  but  this  is  even  more  necessary  in  dem- 
ocratic and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any  others.    By  acting  thus^ 
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tbe  leading  men  of  democradei  not  cmly  make  public  affairs  pitM- 
perous,  bat  they  also  teach  pnvate  indiyiduab,  by  thdr  example, 
the  art  of  managing  private  concerns. 

Above  all  vhey  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish  chunce 
from  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  undeserved  promo- 
tion of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient  impression-  in  an  aristo- 
cratic country,  because  the  aggregate  institutions  and  opinions  of 
the  nation  habitually  compel  men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks, 
which  they  cannot  get  out  ot  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
wmilar  instances  of  favour  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  democratic 
people :  they  give  the  last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direo- 
ti(m  where  everything  hurries  it  onward.  At  times  of  sceptidsm 
and  equality  more  especially,  the  favour  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  (Mr  chance  withhold,  ought  never 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some 
effort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of  too  easy  acquirement,  and 
that  ambition  should  be  obliged  to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object 
before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men  that  love 
of  the  future,  with  which  religion  and  the  state  of  society  no  longer 
inquire  them ;  and,  without  saying  so,  they  must  practically  teach 
the  community  day  by  day  that  wealth,  fame,  and  power  are  the 
rewards  of  labour — ^that  great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range 
of  long  desires,  and  that  nothing  lasting  is  obtained  but  what  is 
obtained  by  toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from  afar 
what  is  likely  to  befal  them  in  the  world  and  to  feed  upon  hopes, 
they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within  the  precise  circumference 
of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the  boundary  and  cast  their 
looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  by  training  tlie  members  of  a 
community  to  think  of  thdr  future  condition  in  this  world,  they 
would  be  gradually  and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  religioi» 
convictions.  Thus  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps  after  all  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back  by  a  long  and  round- 
about path  to  a  state  of  faith. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

tttkT  JAfONG  THE  AXBRfC^lfS,  ALL  HOIiEST  CALLllOS  ABB  HCDKXnumJt 

AiiDMG  a  democfatic  people,  where  theie  is  bo  ke^taiy  wtakk^ 
etefy  maa  woris  to  earn  a  Hringy  or  has^  w^Mrked,  or  is  bom  ef 
parents  who  have  worked.  The  notion  of  labour  i»  therefore  jk^ 
aented  to  the  mind  on  ereiy  aide  as  the-  necessary^  Batttral«  aaA 
honest  condition  of  human  existences  Not  only  is  labour  nctt  £^ 
hoDoiirabk  among  such  a  people,^  but  it  is  hcjd  in  honour ;  tbe 
pegudice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  fiftTour.  In  the  United  Stataa 
a  wealthy  matt  tUnks  that  he  owes  it  to  public  opinicm  to  d«\3Q(ct 
his  Insure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit,  or  ta 
jfAAo  business.  He  would  think  hisoself  in  bad  repute  if  be  em* 
ployed  Ins  life  solely  in  living.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
tiUs  obligation  to  work,  that  so  many  rich  Americans  come  to  Edi- 
rope,  where  they  find  some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  socie^, 
among  which  idleness  is  still  held  in  honour. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of  labour  in 
men's  estimation,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labour  as  a  source  oC 
profits 

In  aristocracies  it  is  not  exactly  labour  that  is  despised,  but 
labour  with  a  view  to  profit  Labour  is  honorific  in  itself,  when  il 
is  undertaken  at  the  sole  bidding  of  ambition  or  of  virtue.  Yet  im 
aristocratic  society  it  constantly  happens  that  he  who  works  for 
honour  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  profit  But  these  two 
desires  only  intermingle  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his  soul:  he 
oarefully  hides  firom  every  eye  the  point  at  which  they  join ;  be 
would  fain  conceal  it  from  himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there 
are  few  public  officers  who  do  not  affiect  to  serve  their  countr} 
without  interested  motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which 
they  think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  alL    Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  firom  that  of 
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labour ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not 
thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are  on  the  contrary 
always  palpably  imited.  As  the  desire  of  well-being  is  universal — 
as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating — as  every  one  wants  either 
to  increase  his  own  resources,  or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his 
progeny — ^men  clearly  see  that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly  at 
least  partially,  leads  Ihem  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  princi- 
pally actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  familiar 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that 
motive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  living  is 
nungled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life  illustrious. 

A»  MOH  as,  01!  the  one  httid,  labour  is  held  by  the  whole  oom- 
ttranity  to  be  an  honoiiraUe  necesoty  of  man's  condition-— and  on 
(kt  other,  as  soon  as  labotir  is  idways  ostensibly  performed,  wholfy 
or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  edmiKg  remuneration-^tfae  immeiM 
itrferval  which  steparated  different  fallings  m  aristocratic  societicii 
disappears.  If  aJI  aiie  not  alike,  all  at  leaM  have  one  ^tnre  id 
otMninoii*  No  prtrfession  elcifAs  in  which  men  do  not  wodr  for 
money ;  and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all,  ^ei 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America  no  one  is  de- 
graded because  he  works,  for  every  one  about  him  works  also ;  nor 
is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion  of  receiving  pay,  for  thcf 
President  of  the  United  States  also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for 
commanding — other  men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  Staled 
professions  are  more  or  less  laborioos,  mor^  or  less  profitable  bai 
they  are  never  either  high  or  low:  every  honest  calling  is  h<»h- 
oumble 
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CHAPTER  XK 

TH4T  ALM06T  ALL  THE  AMERICANS  FOLLOW  INDTOntlAL 

CALLINGS. 

Agriculture  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  useful  arts  that  which  im* 
proves  most  slowly  among  democratic  nations.  Frequently,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  to  be  stationary,  because  other  arts  are  maldi^  rafnd 
strides  toward  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
tastes  and  habits  which  the  equality  of  conditions  engenders  natu- 
rally lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying  a  oom- 
p^ency,  but  full  of  de^es :  he  is  too  poor  to  Uve  in  idleness;  he 
is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from  the  immediate  fear  of 
want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  better  his  condition.  This  man 
nas  conceived  a  taste  for  physical  gratifications,  which  thousands 
of  his  fellow-men  indulge  in  around  him ;  he  has  himself  begun  to 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  o£ 
satisfying  these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  urgent — ^to  what  is  he  to  turn?  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exertions,  but  a 
slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without  patience  and  toiL 
Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to  those  who  have  already 
large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those  whose  penury  bids  them 
only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  as 
we  have  supposed  is  soon  made;  he  seUs  his  plot  of  ground, 
leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks  in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative 
calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes  greater,  their  mul- 
titude increases.    Thus  democracy  not  only  swells  the  number  of 
working  men,  but  it  leads  men  to  prefer  one  kind  of  labour  to 


utother ;  and  wlule  it  diverts  ^m  fitRn  agricnlture,  it  enconnges 
Hbai  taate  for  commerce  and  manu&ctur»6.* 

This  sjnrit  may  be  observed  even  unong  the  richest  members  ot 
the  communily.  In  democratic  covinlries,  however  opuloit  a  man 
issupposed  to  be,  he  is  almost  always  discontented  with  his  fortune, 
because  be  finds  that  be  is  less  rich  than  his,  father  was,  and  he 
feara  that  his  sons  will  be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men 
in  democracies  are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  thdr  attention  to  trade 
and  TJinimfaciuies,  which  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
powerful  means  of  success.  In  this  respect  they  share  the  instincts 
of  the  poor,  without  feeling  the  same  necessities ;  say  rather,  they 
feel  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities,  that  of  not  nnldng  in 
the  world. 

In  aristocracies  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  those  who  govem. 
The  attentdon  which  they  unceasingly  devote  to  important  public 
a0iurs  diverts  them  from  the  lesser  cares  which  trade  and  manu- 
fiictures  demand.  If  the  will  of  an  imllvidual  hapjiens  neverthe- 
less to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of  the  body  to  which 
be  belongs  will  immediately  debar  him  from  pursuing  it ;  for  how- 
ever men  may  declaim  against  the  rule  of  numbers,  Ihcy  cannot 
wholly  escape  their  sway ;  and  even  among  those  aristocratic 
bodies  which  most  obstinately  refiise  to  acknowledge  the_  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  gov- 
erns the  restf 

*  It  haa  ofieD  been  remarked  that  manufacturera  and  mercantile  men  are 
inordinately  addicted  lo  physical  gratifica lions,  and  this  ba»  been  ailribnted 
to  commerce  and  manufaclures;  but  ihat  is,T  apprehend,  to  take  the  effect 
for  the  caose.  The  lasie  for  physical  gratifications  is  not  imparted  lo  mot 
by  commerce  or  manufaclures,  but  it  w  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men 
to  embark  in  commerce  and  msnufacmn-s,  as  n  means  by  which  they  hope 
to  satisfy  themselves  more  prompily  and  mure  completely.  If  commerce 
and  manufacmrea  increaM  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  is  because  e»ery 
passion  gathers  ttrength  in  proportion  as  il  is  culiivaied,  and  is  increased 
hy  all  the  efforts  made  to  aatiate  it.  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love 
of  worldly  welfare  predominate  in  the  heart  of  inun  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Equality  of  conditions  ia  one  of 
those  causes  it  encourages  trade,  tioi  directly  by  giving  men  a  taste  for 
bnainen,  but  mdirecily  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  mind*  a 
taste  for  prosperity. 

t  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  themselves  eagerly  to  eoay 
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la  4eou)cratic  oountries,  where  moaey  doep  not  Ie«4  those  wbQ 
possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes  them  finqm  it,  thf 
rich  4o  not  know  how  tospend  their  leisure.  They  aredrivea  into 
IM^tive  life  by  the  inquietude  and  the  greatness  of  their  de^res,  by 
th^  extent  ot  their  resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  eztraoF'* 
diliary,  which  is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  what* 
soever  means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies  notlung  is  more  great  or  more  brilliant 
than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  puUic,  and  fills  the 
imagination  of  the  multitude ;  all  energetic  passions  are  dkected 
toward  it  Nether  their  own  prejudices,  nor  those  of  any  body 
else,  can  prevent  the  rich  from  devoting  theo^ves  to  it.  The 
wealthy  members  of  democracies  never  form  a  body  which  has 
manners  and  regulations  of  its  own ;  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their 
class  do  not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  coiin- 

i  merce,  and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  success.    The  history  oTUie 

world  might  furnish  several  conspicuous  examples.  But,  generally  speak* 
tug,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  aristocratic  principle  is  not  ferourable  to  the 
growth  of  trade  and  mannfactures.  MonieJ  aristocracies  are  the  only  e>* 
eeptioQ  to  the  rule.  Among  such  aristocracies  there  are  hardly  any  dams 
which  do  not  require  wealth  to  satisfy  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  the  high  road  of  human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  con- 
nected with  all  lesser  tracks.  The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that 
distinction  which  attaches  to  power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the 
same  souls,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous 
from  ambition,  or  whether  they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is 
the  case  in  England,  where  men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  arrive  at  di*^ 
tinction,  and  seek  distinctions  as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind 
is  then  seized  by  both  ends,  and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  whioh 
are  the  shortest  roads  that  lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  cxen.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  axe 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations :  between 
them  monied  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons; it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may 
b«  successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natmral  transition  be* 
tween  these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
doses  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
Aew  era  of  democracy. 
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try  tt^  th^di  on.  MorMvet)  tt  aU  thfs  hrge  fbrtohes,  which  art! 
to  ibe  met  with  in  a  democratic  bottmimi^^  are  of  commercial 
gfOWth>  maay  generations  must  socoeed  each  other  before  tiieir 
possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their  habits  of  business. 

CSrcumsmbed  withm  the  narrow  space  which  politics  l^ve 
them,  rich  men  m  democracies  eagerly  embark  in  commercial  en- 
terprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ  Uieir  natural  advan** 
tages ;  and  indeed  it  is  even  by  the  boldkiete  and  the  magmtude  of 
their  industrial  speculations  that  we  may  measure  the  slight  es 
teem  in  which  productive  industry  wouM  have  been  held  by  them^ 
if  they  had  been  bom  amid  an  aristocmcyb 

A  similar  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men  living  in 
democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those'  who  live  in 
die  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  phantom  of  chance ;  and  they  end  by  liking  all  undertakings 
in  wUch  chance  plays  a  part  They  are  therefore  all  led  to  en- 
gage in  commerce,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out 
to  them,  but  for  the  love  of  the  constant  esccitement  occanoned 
by  that  pursuit 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emancipated  for 
half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  dependance  in  which 
they  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  number  of  large  fortunes  there 
is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce.  Yet  no  people  in  the  world 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the 
Americans :  they  constitute  at  the  present  day  die  second  marU 
time  natbn  in  the  world ;  and  although  their  manufactures  have 
to  struggle  with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they 
are  not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  undertakings  and  speculations 
are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the  whole  population  id 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  and  because  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  most  opulent  membeirs  of  the  oommonwealA  are  ready  to 
combine  their  efiforts  for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
h,  Stranger  is  constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  ex<« 
ecuted  by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  mefl« 
The  Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  Which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  the  whole  order  of 
nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have  joined  the  Hudson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atlantic  Ocean  communicate  with 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  across  a  continent  of  more  than  fire  hundred 
leagues  in  extent  which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  rail- 
roads which  have  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time  are 
in  America* 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States,  is  not  so 
much  the  manrellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agriculture ;  most  of  them 
ntiake  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  Amer- 
ican farmer  settles  for  good  upon  the  land  which  he  occupies: 
especially  in  the  districts  of  the  far  west  he  brings  land  into  til- 
lage in  order  to  sell  it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  fiBuin- 
house  on  the  speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will 
soon  be  changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  will 
be  gotten  for  it 

Every  year  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  arrive  in 
die  Southern  states,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cotton-plant 
and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate  the  soil  in  order 
to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough  to  enrich  them ;  and 
they  already  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  return  home 

r  to  enjoy  the  competency  thus  acquired.     Thus  the  Americans 

carry  their  business-like  qualities  into  agriculture ;  and  thdr  tra- 
ding passions  are  displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 
The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive  industry, 

|.  because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once;  and  for  tl:^ 

!•  same  reason  they  are  exposed  to  very  unexpected  and  formidable 

embarrassments.     As  tbey  are  all  engaged  in  commerce,  thdr 

',  commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  such  various  and  complex  causes, 

tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  difficulties  may  arise.  As 
they  are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the 

ii  least  shock  given  to  business  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeop- 

ardy at  the  same  time,  and  the  State  is  shaken.    I  believe  that  the 

ij  return  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of  the 

democratic  nations  of  our  age.    It  may  be  rendered  less  danger^ 

\i  oos,  but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  because  it  does  not  originate  in  acci- 

dental circumstances,  but  in  the  temperament  of  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

TBAT  ARISTOCRACT  MAY  BE  ENOENDERED  BT  MANUFACTURES. 

I  HAVE 'shown  that  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
maiiufactu];eS9  and  that  it  increases  without  limit  the  numbers  of 
the  manufacturing  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what  side-road 
manufactures  may  possibly  m  fheir  turn  bring  men  back  to  aris- 
tocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  when  a  workman  is  engaged  every  day 
upon  the  same  detail,  the  whole  conmiodity  is  produced  with  great- 
er ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It  is  likewise  acknowledged, 
Aat  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is  diminished 
by  the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been  demon- 
strated. They  have  been  already  applied  to  many  very  important 
kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest  will  gradually  be  govern- 
ed by  them.  I  know  of  nothing  in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  legislator  more  closely  than  these  two  new 
axioms  of  the  science  of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work  with  singular 
dexterity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  the  general  faculty  of  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the  work.    He  every  day  be- 
I  i  comes  more  adroit  and  less  industrious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 

\ !  him,  that  in  proportion  as  the  workman  improves  the  man  is  de» 

j'  graded.    What  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  ^nt  twenty 

years  of  his  life  in  making  heads  for  pins  T  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the  world, 
be  applied  in  him,  except  it  be  to  investigate  the  best  method  of 
making  pins'  heads  ?  When  a  workman  has  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  existence  in  this  manner,  his  thought?  are  for  ever  set 
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upon  the  object  of  hu  daily  toil  -  his  body  has  contracted  certain 
fixed  habits,  which  it  can  never  shake  off:  in  a  word^he  no  longer 
belongs  to  himself,  but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen.  It  is 
in  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  the  pains  to  level  all 
barriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him  on  every  side  a 
thousand  different  paths  to  fortune ;  a  theory  of  manufactures  more 
powerful  than  manners  and  laws  binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  fre- 
quently to  a  spot,  which  he  tannot  leave:  it  asagns  to  him  a  cer- 
tain place  in  sodety,  beyond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  midst  of 
universal  movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

Li  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
extenovely  applied,  the  worianan  becomes  more  weak,  more  nar- 
row-minded and  more  dependant  The  art  advances,  the  artisan 
recedes.  On  the  other  hand^  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more 
manifest  that  the  productions  of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the 
cheaper  and  better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  the  amount  of 
captal  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  mea 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures  which  were  heretofore 
abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen.  The  magnitude  of 
tlie  effi:>rts  required,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtain* 
ed,  attract  them.  Thus  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  science  of 
manufactures  lowers  the  class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of 
masters. 

Whereas  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and  more 
upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys  a  more  exten- 
sive whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.  In  a  short  time  the  one  wdll  re- 
quire nothing  but  physical  strength  without  intelligence ;  the  other 
9tai«ds  in  need  of  science,  and  almost  of  genius,  to  ensure  success. 
This  man  resembles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  en^ 
pire — ^that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  similarity,  and 
their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are  only  connected  as 
the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long  chain.  Each  of  them  fills 
the  station  which  is  made  for  him,  and  out  of  which  he  does  not 
get :  the  one  is  continually,  closdly,  and  necessarily  dependant  upon 
ihe  other,  and  seems  as  much  born  to  obey  as  that  other  is  to  com- 
mand.    What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  become  more 
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atil  more  equal,  the  demand  fi>r  mamififtctuwd  eommodities  becooMi 
Oiore  general  and  more  extensive;  and  the  chfapnew  which  places 
these  objects  within  the  reach  of  slender  fixtunes  becomes  a  great 
element  of  success.  Hence  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great 
opulence  and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures  i  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establishments, 
and  by  a  strict  division  of  laboar,  to  meet  the  fresh  demands  which 
are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  na» 
tion  turns  to  democracy,  that  particular  class  which  is  engaged  in 
manufactures  becomes  more  aristocratic.  Men  grow  more  alike  in 
the  one — more  different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in 
the  less  numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the  bottom,  that  aristoc 
racy  should  naturally  spring  out  of  the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  k*md  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those  Icuxk 
which  preceded  it  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that,  as  it  applies 
exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  manufacturing  callings,  it 
is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  general  aspect  of  society.  The 
small  aristocratic  societies  which  are  formed  by  some  manufacturers 
in  the  midst  of  the  immense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  like 
the  great  aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  are 
very  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  poor 
have  few  means  of  escs^ing  from  their  condition  and  becoming 
rich ;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming  poor,  or  they  give  up 
business  when  they  have  realized  a  fortune.  Thus  the  elements  of 
which  the  class  of  the  poor  is  composed,  are  fixed ;  but  the  ele- 
nents  of  which  the  class  of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To 
say  the  truth,  though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does 
not  exist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  purposes  in 
common,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes :  there  are  therefore 
members,  but  no  body. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  among  themselves, 
but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the  poor.  Their  rela- 
tive position  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  they  are  constantly  drawn 
together  or  separated  by  their  interests.  The  workman  is  generally 
dependant  on  the  master,  but  not  on  any  particular  master ;  these 
two  men  meet  in  the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere  j 
'  and  while  they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very 
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wide  apart  cm  all  oQieFS.  Fhe  manufacturer  ada  noihiiig  of  Hie 
woikman  but  lus  labour ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  from  him 
but  his  wages.  The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to  protect,  nor  the 
other  to  defend ;  and  they  are  not  permanently  connected  dther  bj 
habit  or  by  duty. 

The  aristocracy  created  by  buaness  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of 
the  manufacturing  population  which  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
govern  that  population,  but  to  use  it  An  aristocracy  thus  consti- 
tuted can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it  employs;  and 
even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one  moment,  they  escape 
ttte  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will,  and  it  cannot  act 

The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either  bound  by 
law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  its 
serving-m^  and  to  succour  their  distresses.  But  the  manufactur- 
ing aristocracy  of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men 
who  serve  it,  and  then  abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  tiie 
diarity  of  the  public  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  his 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  mast^  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  partnership. 

I  am  of  o]nnion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manu&cturing  aristoc- 
racy which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes,  is  one  of  the  harahest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless  the  friends  of 
democracy  should  keep  thdr  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ; 
for  if  ever  a  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy 
again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is  die 
channel  by  which  they  will  enter. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  MANNERS,  PROPERLT 

SO  CALLED. 


CHAPTER  L 

THAT  MANNERS  ARE  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL  COMDinONS  BECOME 

MORE  EQUAL. 

We  perceive  that  for  several  ages  social  conditions  have  tended 
to  equality,  and  we  discover  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period 
the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened.  Are  these  two  things 
merely  contemporaneouSi  or  does  any  secret  link  exist  between 
them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  go  on  without  making  the  other  ad- 
vance 1  Several  causes  may  concur  to  render  the  manners  of  a 
people  less  rude ;  but,  of  all  these  causes,  the  most  powerful  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  equality  of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions 
and  growing  civility  in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only 
contemporaneous  occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fabulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of  beasts, 
they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions ;  the  poets  who 
sing  of  spirits  and  angels  do  the  same :  there  is  no  wretchedness 
so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  imless  we  are  ourselves  held  up  to  our  ovm  eyes 
under  other  featiu'es. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged.  When  all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an 
aristocratic  community,  according  to  their  professions,  their  property, 
and  their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  themselves 
as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant  and  lively  sym- 
pathy toward  each  other,  which  can  never  be  felt  in  an  equal  de- 
gree by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  But  the  same  feeling  does 
not  exist  between  the  several  classes  toward  each  other. 


Among  an  wiBtocralic  people  ea  :h  laste  has  its  own  optnions, 
(edinga,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  Irring.  Thai  the  men  of 
whom  each  caste  is  iromiKisni  do  not  resemble  the  mass  of  tbor 
fe1tow-ciii/ens  they  do  not  ttunk  or  feel  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  U>  the  same  human  racfc 
They  cannot  therefore  tharaughly  wriastand  what  otheis  feel,  nor 
jndge  of  others  hy  themselves.  Yet  they  arc  sometimes  e^cr  tt 
lend  each  other  motual  aid;  hot  this  is  not  contmiy  to  Bsy  pr»«o«» 
observation. 

These  aristocratic  institntioHB,  which  made  the  beings  of  one  and 
4e  same  race  so  different,  nerathelesB  bownd  them  to  each  other 
by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf  had  no  natural  interest 
in  the  fate  of  nabkB,hedid  net  the  leas  think  hinsclf  obliged  to 
derote  his  person  to  the  service  of  that  noble  who  linppfne.1  ir>  he 
his  lord :  and  although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  diffident 
nature  from  that  of  hi»sCT*^  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  ihty  *nd 
his  honor  conshwned  him  to  defentl,  at  the  rak  «f  bis  own.  Hf^ 
dnse  who  dwelt  upon  hat  doamn. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  oUigntions  did  netonginate  iM  tbn 
hw  of  nature,  bnt  in  the  law  of  society;  and  that  the  dain  of 
Bodal  doty  was  more  stringent  t)MD  tbsA  of  mcse  bynmi^.  Tbew 
E«^ces  were  not  supposed  to  be  dwe  from  moR  to  Bra,  but  to  the 
vnssal  or  to  the  lord.  Fe«dal  mBtitufionB  awakened  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffiwings  of  certain  men,  but  none  Bt  all  for  the  rain- 
eries  of  mankind.  They  infused  genero«ty  rathe*  than  mildnev 
into  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  although  they  prompted  men  to 
great  acts  of  sc IMevnIion,  they  engendered  no  real  sympathiev; 
(or  real  sympalhies  can  only  exist  between  those  who  are  alike; 
and  in  aristocratic  ages  men  ackumvledtre  none  but  the  mwUbeia 
of  thar  own  caste  to  be  like  tbemseWea. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  all  belonged  to 
tJle  aristocracy  by  birth  or  ethieation,  relate  the  tragical  end  of  a 
noble,  their  grief  flows  apace ;  wiieroas  ihey  ttU  yo«  at  ft  breidk, 
and  wtdiout  wincing,  of  masBaeres  and  tortures  inActe4  on  the 
common  sort  of  people.  Not  that  Aeae  writers  I'elt  habitual  hatred 
oriystematic*sdainft»rthe people;  wwbrtweeatheseperaldasa- 
a  of  the  cominunrty  waa  not  y«t  declared.  Tbey  were  impeUed 
^  BB  instinct  rather  than  by  apnaioai;  as  diey  had  formed  no  clew 
notion  of  a  poor  man's  si^hsin^Aey  careAbut  littla  ttt  bia  &!«. 
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The  same  feelings  animated  the  lower  orders 'whenever  the  fevdal 
lie  wm  brokett.  The  same  age*  vfloick  witnessedl  sa  manj  heroic 
aeii'Of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals  for  fheir  lords,  wtrt 
aliined  with  ate'OciDqs  barbaritiesv.  exax»ed  6om  time  to  time  bf 
the  lower  classes  on  the  Inghcr. 

Il  most  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insennhilitj  arose  solely 
firom  the  absenee  of  puihbc  onfer  and  education ;  fbr  traces  of  it  are 
lo  be  found  in  the  following  centuries,  which  became  tranquil  and 
ealig^ned  while  they  remained  aristocratic. 

In  1676  the  lower  clasaea  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  imposilion 
o£  a  new  tax»  These  disturbances  were  put  down  with  unexampled 
atrointy.  Observe  the  language  in  which  Mad&me  de  S6vign^,  a 
wifbiaaa  of  these  hosrorsy  rebtes  tbcm  to  berdaugblcv : 

"  Aux  Rocher8,.30  Qctobce,  1675. 

*^  Mon  Dieu,  ma  fille,  que  votre  lettre  d^Aix  est  plaisante  I ,  An 
moins  relisez  voa  lettres  avant  que  de  les.  envoyes ;  laissez^oui 
surprendre  a  leur  agrement,  et  coosolez  voua  par  ce  plaisir  de  la 
peine  que  vous  ave^  d'en  tant  ^erire.  Vous  avez  done  baise  toute 
la  Provence  ?  il  n'y  aurait  pas  satisfaction  a  baiser  toute  la  Bre- 
tagne,  a  moins  qu'on  n'aimat  a  sentir  le  vin-  ••.••...  Voidez* 
vous  savoir  des  nouvelles  de  Rennes  1  On  a  fait  une  taxe  de  cent 
mille  ecus  sur  le  bourgeois ;  et  si  on  ne  trouve  pobit  cette  somme 
dans  vingt-quatre  heures,  elle  sera  doubl^e  et  exigible  par  les 
soldats.  On  a  chass^  et  banni  toute  une  grande  rue,  et  de&ndu  de 
les  recueillir  sous  peine  de  la  vie ;  de  sorte  qu'on  voyait  tous  ces 
nus^rables,  vieillards,  femmes  accouchees,  enSsuas,  errer  en  pleurs 
au  sortir  de  cette  ville  sans  savoir  ou  aller.  On  roua  avant-hier 
un  violon,  qui  avait  commence  la  danse  et  la  pillerie  du  pa|Mer 
timbre ;  il  a  et6  6cartele  apres  sa  mort,  et  ses  qutttre  quartiers 
exposes  aux  quatre  coins  de  la  ville.  On  a  pris  soixante  bourgeois, 
et  on  commence  demain  les  punitions.  Cette  province  est  un  bel 
exemple  pour  les  autres,  et  surtout  de  respecter  lea  gouvemeuis  et 
les  gouvernantes,  et  de  ne  point  jeter  de  pierces  dans  leur  jardinJ* 

^  Madame  de  Tarente  etait  bier  dans  ces  bois  par  ub  temps 
aichante  :  il  n'est  question  ni  de  chambre  ni  de  coUatioa;:  eUt 
entre  par  la  barriere  et  s'en  retoume  de  meme.^  .....  .'' 

*  To  feel  the  point  of  this  Joke  the  reader  should  recollect  that  '^*^m§ 
^  Ghrigiian  was  Goavemenrte  de  Provence. 
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In  another  letter  she  adds  i — 

^Vous  me  parlez  faien  plaisammoit  de  noB  miatees;  nous  M 
•oinmes  plus  si  route ;  un  en  huit  jours,  pour  entretenir  la  justioe; 
n  est  yrai  que  la  penderie  me  parait  maintenant  nn  rafraiduaw- 
ment  J'ai  une  tout  autre  id^  de  la  justicey  depins  que  je  mus  en 
oe  pays.  Vos  gal6riens  me  paraisBent  une  aoci6t6  d'honn^tea  gens 
qui  se  sont  retires  du  monde  pour  mener  une  vie  douce.'* 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  su{qx)6e  that  Madame  de  S^vigne,  who 
wrote  these  lines,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ;  she  was  pasitoii*         \\ 
ately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very  ready  to  sjrmpathise  in  the         'i 
aorrows  of  her  firiends ;  nay,  her  letters  show  that  she  treated  her         I* 
Tassals  and  servants  with  Idndness  and  indulgence.    But  Madame 
de  Sevign^  had  no  dear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was 
not  a  person  of  quality.  1 

]b  our  time  the  harshest  man  writing  to  the  most  insenaUe 
person  of  his  acquaintance  would  not  venture  wantonly  to  indulge  'I 
in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted;  and  even  if  his  own 
manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  manners  of  society  at  laige 
would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  Ais  arise  ?  Have  we  more  sen- 
ability  than  our  forefathers  1  I  know  not  that  we  have ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  our  sensibility  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  range  of  olijeds. 
When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as  all  men 
think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of  them  may  judge 
in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the  others :  he  casts  a  rapid 
glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is  enough.  There  is  no  wretched- 
ness into  which  he  cannot  readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  re- 
veals to  him  its  extent  It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be 
the  sufferers ;  imagination  puts  him  in  their  place :  something  like 
a  personal  feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself 
maSer  while  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages  mesa  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for  one 
another;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the  members 
of  the  human  race.  They  inflict  no  useless  ills;  and  they  are 
happy  to  relieve  the  griefs  of  others,  when  they  can  do  so  without 
BUich  hurting  themselves ;  they  are  not  disinterested,  but  they  are 
humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  maimer  reduced  egotism  to  a 
social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely 
open  to  compassion.    In  no  country  is  criminal  justice  ^^y^w*^ 
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tered  with  more  mildness  than  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
Slni^fish  se^n  diiposed  carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
dark  ages  in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost 
eaq>unged  capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  America 
is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the  life  of  no 
one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this  iongulai 
mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from  thdr  social  condition, 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  single  European  colony  in  the  New  World 
in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in 
the  United  States;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  horrid  sufferings 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  barbarous  punishments.  It 
18  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  beings  inspires 
their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and  that  they  look  upon 
slavery,  not  only  as  an  institution  which  is  prontable  to  them,  but 
^B  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  them.  Thus  the  same  man  who  is 
fiill  of  humanity  toward  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  are  at  the 
same  time  his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afBictions  as  soon 
as  that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be  attributed 
to  tiie  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civilization  and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain  extent 
applicable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  distinct  opinions, 
belief,  laws  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but  its  own.  Should  war  break 
out  between  two  nations  animated  by  this  feehng,  it  is  sure  to  be 
waged  with  great  cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  culture,  the  Romans  slaughtered  the 
generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged  them  in  trimni^ 
behind  a  car ;  and  they  flung  their  prisoners  to  the  beasts  of  the 
Circus  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed 
so  vehemenUy  at  the  notion  of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is 
evident  that  in  his  eyes  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
human  race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more  like  dach 
other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassionate,  and  the  law 
of  nations  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TBAt  DEMOCRACY   RENDERS  THE  HABmiAL  ti«TERC0(?R8E  Of   TtiB 

AMERICANS  SIMPLE   AND  EASY. 

• 

Democracy  does  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each  other;  but  i! 
places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon  an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes,  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language  and  manners  are  al* 
most  unknown  to  them,  they  will  jBrst  stare  at  each  other  wit^ 
much  curiosity  and  a  kind  of  secret  uneaaness;  they  will  tfaea 
turn  away,  or,  if  one  accosts  the  o&er,  they  will  take  care  only  to 
converse  with  a  constrained  and  absenft  air  upon  very  unimportaol' 
subjects.  Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men ;  they  have 
tiever  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  a 
respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they  stand  so  caution^ 
apart  ?    We  must  go  back  to  England  to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which  classes 
men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his  own  position  is 
upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to  rise,  he  does  not  fear  to 
sink.  In  a  community  thus  organized,  men  of  diflferent  castes 
communicate  very  little  with  each  other;  but  if  accident  brings 
them  together,  they  are  ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fear- 
ing to  lose  their  own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  mi  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  monied  aristocracy  succeeds  to  aristocracy  of  birth,  the 
case  is  altered.  The  privileges  of  some  are  still  extremely  great^ 
but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those  privileges  is  open  to  all: 
whence  it  follows  that  those  who  possess  them  are  constantly 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's 
diaring  them;  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  them,  long  to  possess 
tnem  at  any  cost,  or,  if  they  fail,  to  appear  at  least  to  possosb 
them— which  is  not  impossible.    As  the  social  importance  of  men 
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»  no  kmger  ost^iaibly  and  permflnently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is  in- 
fiatlely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  bat  it  is  not  easy  clearly 
to  di^tingiBsh  at  a  glance  those  who  respectively  belong  to  then. 
Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the  community ;  one  set  of  men  en- 
deavour fay  innumeiiabie  artifices  to  penetrate  or  to  appear  to  pene^ 
i  Irate,  amotig  those  who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constantly 

!'  kl  arms  agaidst  these  usurpeisof  their  rights;  or  rather  the  same 

I  individual  does  both  at  once,  and  while  he  seeks  to  raise  himself  into 

I  a  U^er  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive  against  the  intrusion 

I  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  before  adverted  to  is  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  aristocratic  pride  is  still  extremely 
great  among  the  English,  and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill- 
defined,  everybody  lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social 
position  of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids  all 
contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight  service  ren- 
dered should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  acquaintance;  they 
dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtrusive  gratitude  of  a  stranger 
quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propensities,  and 
the  reserved  and  the  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English,  to  purely 
physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  something  of  it  in 
their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  social  con- 
dition, as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the  Americans. 

In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed,  and 
where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  possessors,  men  un- 
acquainted with  each  other  are  very  ready  to  frequent  the  same 
places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advantage  in  the  free  interchange 
of  their  thoughts.  If  they  meet  by  accident  they  neither  seek  nor 
avoid  intercourse;  their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and 
open :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  any« 
thing  from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their  demeanor 
is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haught}'^  or  constrained ;  and 
if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because  they  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
talk,  not  because  they  think  it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  finends,  simplj 
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because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by  no  jNrejudioe; 
tbej  are  attracted  by  thdr  common  country.  For  two  'RnglialmMin 
die  same  blood  is  not  enough ;  they  must  be  brought  together  by 
the  same  rank.  The  Americans  remark  &is  unsociable  mood  of 
&e  IRngliah  as  much  as  the  French  do,  and  they  are  not  less  as- 
tonished by  it  Yet  the  Americans  are  connected  with  England 
by  their  ori^,  their  religion,  ttim  language,  and  partial^  by 
tbor  manners :  they  only  differ  in  thdr  social  condition.  It  ma} 
therefore  be  in£arred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  Knglish  proceeds  from 
the  constitution  of  their  countiy  much  more  than  from  that  of  Hp 
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CHAPTER  m. 

WHT  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  80  LnTTLB  SBNSfTITENBSS  IN  THBIR  OWN 
COUNTBT,  AND  ABB  80  SENSmYB  IN  B17B0PB. 

Thb  temper  of  the  Americans  is  vindictiTe,  like  that  of  all  seri- 
ous and  reflectmg  nations.  They  hardly  ever  forget  an  offence,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them ;  and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to 
kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of  persons 
manage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  men  is  subject  to 
settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then  thinks  he  knows  ex- 
actly what  marks  of  respect  or  of  condescension  he  ought  to  £b^ 
play,  and  none  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  eti- 
quette. These  usages  of  the  first  class  in  society  afterward  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  the  others ;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays 
down  a  code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex  system  of 
legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfecUy  master  of,  but  from 
which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to  deviate ;  so  that  men  are  con- 
stantly exposed  involuntarily  to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  (fistinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men  differing 
in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the  same  places  of 
resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  rules  of  good 
breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to  disobey  them  is  not  a 
crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  what  they  are :  men 
attach  more  importance  to  intentions  than  to  forms,  and  they  grow 
less  civil,  but  at  the  same  time  less  (|Uarrelsome. 

There  are  many  littie  attentions  which  an  American  does  not 
care  about ;  he  thinks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he  presumes 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due :  he  therefore  dther  does  not 
perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it ;  his  manners  become  less 
courteous,  and  his  character  more  plain  and  masculine 
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The  mutual  bdulgence  which  the  Americans  display,  and  the 
manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other,  also  result  from 
another  deeper  and  more  general  cause,  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  United  States  the  £9- 
tinctions  of  rank  in  dvil  society  are  slight,  in  political  society  ibej 
are  null ;  an  American,  therefore,  does  not  think  himself  booiid  to 
pay  particular  attentions  to  any  of  hi^  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  toward  himself.  As  he  does 
not  see  diat  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  sedc  the  company  of  any  of 
his  countrymefi,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that  his  own  company  is  de- 
cliped :  despising  no  one  on  account  of  station,  he  does  not  im- 
agine that  any  one  can  despise  him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  be  lias 
dktarly  peroetved  an  insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affiront  waa 
intended.  The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  access 
toms  them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  transfuaes  tliis  I 

same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the  nation.  i 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly  fafiBg  {| 

cttisens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them  to  pufsaa  ;| 

great  undertakings  in  concert    People  thus  engaged  have  acaretv  ' 

hf  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  etiquette,  and  they  are  besidei  •' 

too  strongly  interested  in  living  harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  al  i 

such  things.  They  therefore  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering 
tiie  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  tlieir  { 

manners,  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  triflea. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  eai^ 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  bis  presence  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake  him  off.    I  contradict  1 

an  American  at  every  word  he  says,  to  show  him  that  his  conTer^ 
sation  bores  me ;  he  instantly  labours  with  fresh  pertinacity  to 
convince  me:  I  preserve  a  dogged  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am 
meditating  deeply  on  the  truths  which  he  is  uttering :  at  last  I  ! 

rush  from  his  company,  and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  busiaess 
hurries  me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  und»:stand  that  ha 
wearies  me  to  extinction  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising  at  first  si^t  that  the  same  man  transported 
to  Europe  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and  captious,  that  I  ofU^ 
find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offi^ding  him  here  as  it  was  to  put  him 
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mfi,  ^  cowjbmm^  These  tw^  i^qpoi^t^  eflTecto  pn^eed  frpm  tb? 
fVHoe  ^:«iiii«.  Devoocr^tic  Mud^tioits  gcMinUy  giv^  moo  a  lofty 
n0f6xm  of  tib^r  country*  ftnd  of  th^oaaelyei.  An  AmeHean  l«ay((f 
^  eountry  wHb  a  heart  fWoUea  vitb  pridf  s  on  arriving  in  Eur 
r^  he  at  onee  finda  out  that  we  are  not  ao  engrossed  by  the  tbi^ 
ted  States  and  the  great  people  vhieh  inhi^ts  them  as  he  had 
9iinP<^Md,  and  thia  begins  60  annoy  him.  Ha  has  been  infonnfd 
that  the  eonditions  of  sodety  are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the 
globe^  and  he  observes  that  among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  trfrt 
c<8  of  rank  are  not  wholly  obliterated;  that  wealth  and  birth  sliU 
retain  some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upcm 
fajs  notice  while  Aey  elude  defimtion.  He  is  therefore  profoundly 
^norant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy  in  this  half-ruined 
soda  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  hate  and  despiaa  , 
each  odiery  yet  sufficiently  alike  for  turn  to  be  alwap  c(»ifounding 
them.  He  is  afraid  of  ranging  himself  too  high— *stiil  more  is  ha 
afraid  of  being  ranged  too  low :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind 
oenatatttly  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and  does. 

Ha  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceriemonial  observances 
were  infinitely  varied  according  to  different  ranks ;  this  recoUee- 
tion  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity,  and  he  is  the  moee 
afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  due  to 
him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know  in  what  they  consist  He  is 
like  a  man  surrounded  by  traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for 
him,  but  a  serious  toil ;  he  weighs  your  least  actions  interrogates 
your  looks,  and  scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some 
hidden  allusion  to  affront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a 
provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he  is :  he 
endeavours  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette,  and  does 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  toward  himself:  he  is  full  of 
scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pretensions ;  he  wishes  to  do 
enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ;  and  as  he  does  not  very  well 
know  the  limits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty 
and  embarrassed  air  of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the  human 
heart  An  American  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  admirable  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States :  aloud  he  makes  it  the  boast 
of  his  country,  but  in  secret  he  deplores  it  for  himself;  and  he 
aspires  to  show  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  gen* 
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cral  state  of  things  which  he  Taunts.  There  is  hardly  an  Amen- 
can  to  be  met  wiUi  who  does  not  claim  same  remote  kindred  with 
tiie  first  founders  of  the  colonies ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the 
noble  families  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  ihem.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Europe,  his 
first  care  is  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth : 
he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain  citizen  of  a  democracy, 
that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted  ways  of  bringing  some  new  in- 
stance of  his  wealth  before  you  every  day.  Ifis  house  will  be  in 
ihie  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  sur- 
lounded  by  a  host  of  servants.  I  have  heard  an  American  com- 
plain, that  in  the  best  houses  of  Paris  the  society  was  rather  mix- 
ed; the  taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  want  of 
elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  see  wit 
concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  vestiges  of 
former  aristocratic  distinctions,  were  not  so  completely  efiaced  in 
the  United  States,  the  Americans  would  be  less  simple  and  leas 
tolerant  in  their  own  country — they  would  require  less,  and  be 
fond  of  borrowed  manners  in  ours. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

C0NBKQUSNCE8  Ot  THB  TBBSE  FBBCZDDn   CHUTKBS. 

When  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  their  mutual  Buffir- 
ings — when  they  are  brought  together  by  easy  and  frequent  inter- 
course, and  no  sensitive  feelings  keep  them  asunder,  it  may  reaiiBly 
be  supposed  that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  when- 
ever it  is  needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
bis  fellow-citizens  it  is  seldom  refused,  and  I  have  often  seen  it 
afforded  spontaneously  and  with  great  good  will.  If  an  accident 
happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens  to  help  the  sufferer; 
if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity  befalb  a  family,  the  punefl  of  a 
thousand  strangers  are  at  once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  nu- 
merous donations  pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe, 
that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendleas  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  the 
savage  in  his  wilds :  this  is  hardly  ever  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans,  who  are  always  cold  and  often  coarse  in 
their  manners,  seldom  show  insenability ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer 
serrices  eagerly,  yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before  on  the 
subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  far  from  combat- 
ing each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree.  Equality  of  condi- 
tions, while  it  makes  men  feel  tb^  independence,  shows  them  th^r 
own  weakness :  they  are  free,  but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents ; 
and  experience  soon  teaches  them,  that  although  they  do  not  ha- 
iMtually  require  the  asmstance  of  others,  a  time  ^ost  always  comes 
when  they  cannot  do  without  it 

We  constantly  see  in  Europe  that  men  of  the  same  profession 
are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other ;  they  are  all  exposed  to  the 
same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them  to  sees  mutual  preser- 
vatives, however  hard-hearted  and  selfish  (btj  may  otherwise  be. 
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When  one  of  them  falls  into  danger,  from  \7hich  the  others  inaj 
save  hun  by  a  slight  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  attempt  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate ;  for  if,  by  chance,  thdr  exertions  are  unavuling,  they 
immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return  to  their  own  bu- 
sdness ;  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  involuntary  agreement  has 
been  passed  between  theijpif  |}y  w^ipb  eiucb  one  owes  to  the  others 
a  t^porary  support  which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class,  and  yoa 
wjU  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant  exists  in  fact 
bistween  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy :  they  all  fed  themselves 
Sidgect  to  the  same  weakness  and  the  same  dangers ;  and  thdr  in- 
terest, as  well  as  their  sympathy,  makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend 
each  odier  mutual  asastance  when  required.  The  more  equal  so- 
cial conditions  become,  th^  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal 
dispodition  to  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies  no  great  benefits 
(ure  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  rendered :  a  man  ad* 
dam  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men  are  read|y  to  be  of 
to  me  another^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

pOfVr  BBlCOCBi0T  AfraCTS  THE  RBLATK»i  OF  MASTBB8  AMI    OaVAIfn. 

An  American  who  had  trayelled  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  onee 
said  to  m»f  '^  The  English  treat  their  servants  widi  a  stiffness  and 
impenousoess  of  manner  which  surprise  us ;  biit  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  somt^times  treat  d»eir  attendants  with  a  degree  of  A^ 
vpUiBxiiy  or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  cowseiye.  It  looks  us 
if  tbejr  were  afraid  to  give  (nrders :  the  posture  of  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  is  ill-maintained."*-<-The  remark  was  a  just  one,  and'l 
have  often  made  it  myself.  I  have  always  considered  England  m 
the  country  in  the  world  where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestif 
service  is  drawn  most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it 
is  most  relaxed  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  fact  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  things :  to  discover  the  causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  nem 
cessary  to  search  the  matter  thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  e^ted  in  which  social  conditions 
have  b^en  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  con« 
sequently  neither  masters  nor  servants.  Democracy  does  not  pre^ 
vent  the  existence  of  these  two  classes,  but  it  changes  their  disposi- 
tions, and  modifies  their  mutual  relations. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  servants  form  a  distinct  class,  not 
I  more  variously  composed  than  that  a[  masters.    A  settled  order  is 

soon  established ;  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  class  a  Wile 
is  formed,  with  numerous  distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank, 
and  generations  succeed  each  other  thus  without  any  change  of 
position.  These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  principles.  This 
aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less  powerful  influence  on 
the  notions  and  manners  of  servants  than  on  those  of  masters;  and, 
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ahhough  the  effects  are  diffarent,  the  same  cause  may  easily  be 
traced. 

Both  classes  constitiite  small  commmiities  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  nl- 
timately  engendered  among  them.  The  different  acts  of  human 
life  are  viewed  by  one  particular  and  unchanging  light  In  die 
society  of  servants  as  in  that  of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence over  each  other ;  they  acknowledge  settled  rules,  and  in 
the  absmce  of  law  they  are  guided  by  a  s  rt  of  public  opinion ; 
their  habits  are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  [  laced  under  a  certain 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not  und»^ 
stand  fame,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honour  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
masters ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue,  and  an  honesty  pertain- 
ing to  ihdr  condition ;  and  they  have  a  notion,  if  I  may  tute  tfie 
expression,  of  a  sort  of  servile  honour.*  Because  a  class  is  mean, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-heart- 
ed ;  to  think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quitting  it, 
occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  him  with  lofty  feel- 
ings, pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for  the  higher  virtues  and 
actions  above  the  common. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
men  of  noble  and  vigorous  mbds  in  the  service  of  the  great,  who 
felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who  submitted  to  the  will  of 
their  masters  without  any  fear  of  their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  who  occupies  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials  stands  very  low  indeed.  The 
French  created  a  word  on  purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the 
aristocracy — ^they  called  them  *  lacqueys.'  This  word  lacquey 
served  as  the  strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted, 
to  designate  human  meanness.    Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  to 

*  If  the  principal  opinions  by  which  men  are  guided  are  examined  doeely 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  surprised 
to  find  among  them,  just  as  much  as  among  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants, 
disdain  of  their  inferiors,  a  dread  of  contact,  a  taste  for  etiouette,  precedents, 
and  antiquity. 
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denote  hy  a  single  expresrion  a  low-apirited  contemptible  fellow,  it 
was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  lacquey  ;  the  term  was 
enough  to  convey  all  that  was  intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives  servants 
certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places  them  in  a  peculiar 
rdation  with  respect  to  their  masters.  Among  aristocratic  nations 
the  poor  man  is  familiarized  from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of 
bemg  commanded ;  to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes  the  gradu- 
ated structure  of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence  in  those  countries  the  master  readily  obtains  prompt,  com- 
plete, respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  his  servants,  because 
ihey  revere  in  him  not  only  their  master  but  the  class  of  masters. 
He  weighs. down  their  will  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  orders  their  actions — ^to  a  certain  extent  he  even  directs  their 
thoughts.  In  aristocracies  the  master  often  exercises,  even  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
habits  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his  influence 
extends  even  frirther  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  hereditary  families 
of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the  same  families  of  servants 
adhere  for  several  generations  to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like 
two  parallel  lines  which  neither  meet  nor  separate) ;  and  this  con- 
siderably modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  society  the  master  and  servant 
have  no  natural  resemblance— although,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  on  the  scale  of  human  beings  by 
their  fortune,  education,  and  opinions — ^yet  time  ultimately  binds 
them  together.  They  are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  common 
reminiscences,  and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike ; 
while  in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  alike,  they 
always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Among  an  aristocratic 
people  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his  servants  as  an  inferior  and 
secondary  part  of  himself,  and  he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their 
lot  by  a  last  stretch  of  egotism. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  themselves  in 
the  same  light ;  and  they  sometimes  identify  themselves  with  the 
person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  become  an  appendage  to  him  in 
dieir  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  his.  In  aristocracies  a  servant  fills  a 
subordinate  position  which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  above  him  is 


iliofhef  tiian,  holdmg  a  tsopeAbt  tuik  wliieli  he  cannot  kse.  On 
Me  Me  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obecBwee  fcr  Kfe}  on  the  «tkcr 
and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  cwimitid.  Tbr 
lire  always  £stiifct  and  dways  in  propbMpnfy;  tbe  tie  thai 
Aeds  (fa^n  is  as  lasting  as  th^  af^  tfieBBMfWet. 

In  ttiis  preficament  tbe  «errimt  Ultimately  detaches  fab  nolicii  ef 
interest  f rbm  bis  own  person  i  he  deserts  himself  as  it  were^  (xr 
rather  he  transports  himsdf  into  tbe  character  of  Us  master,  9mi 
tiiuS  assumes  an  imaginary  pertonality.  He  compiacentiy  isTeala 
hiitnself  wiAi  the  wealth  of  those  who  command  Um;  he  duatt 
(heir  fame,  exahs  hhnself  by  &etf  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  widi 
borrowed  greattiess,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  thum 
those  who  liilly  and  really  possess  it  There  is  somcftUiig  toudi^ 
Ing,  and  at  the  same  time  ri^tdous,  in  this  strange  eonftnon  ef 
two  different  statesT  of  being.  These  passions  of  masters,  when  thtf 
pass  Into  the  souls  of  tnemals,  assume  tbe  naturd  dimensiona  of  ttie 
place  they  occupy<^^tbey  are  contracted  and  lowered.  What  WaB 
pride  in  the  former  becomes  puerile  Yamty  and  paltry  osteMatkwi 
in  the  latter.  The  serrants  of  a  great  man  are  oemmoiily  iftost 
punctilious  as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  stladi 
inoiie  importatice  to  his  slightest  privileges  than  he  does  htaaself. 
In  France  a  few  of  these  old  servants,  of  the  aristocracSy  tare  still  to 
be  met  with  here  and  there ;  they  have  survived  their  race,  which 
tdll  soon  disappear  with  them  altogether^ 

In  the  United  States  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  Kke  them.  The 
Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  kind  of  man^  b«t  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  understand  that  such  ever  existed. 
It  is  scarcely  less  "difficult  for  them  to  concave  it,  tfaim  for  ua  to 
form  a  correct  notioK  of  what  a  slave  was  among  tbe  Roraana,  •r 
a  serf  in  the  middle  ages.  All  these  men  were  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  resiflts  of  the  same  cause  :  they  are  all  retirhig 
from  our  ^ght,  and  disappearing  in  tbe  obscurity  of  tbe  paat^  to- 
gether with  the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origia^ 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servsats  and  masters  into  new  be- 
ings, and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions.  When  social  cou- 
pons are  nearly  equal,  men  are  oonstsmtly  changing  th^  sitn- 
fion^  in  life :  there  is  still  a  dass  of  menials  and  a  dass  of  masters, 
but  these  classes  are  not  always  ecMipesed  of  tiie  same  individiudB, 
Mffi  less  of  the  same  ftmilie^;  and  thnse  who  fmainaiid  are  not 
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more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  servants  do 
dot  form  a  separate  people,  they  have  no  habits,  prejudices  or  mao- 
nera  peculiar  to  themselves  :  they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind  or  mooda  of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or 
tirtues  of  their  condition,  but  they  partake  of  the  education,  the 
opinions,  the  feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contempo- 
raries J  and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  same  way  as 
their  masters  are, 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those  of 
masters.  As  no  marked  ranks  or  fixed  subordination  are  to  bt 
found  among  them,  they  will  not  thsplay  either  the  meanness  or 
the  greatness  wliich  characterize  the  aristocracy  of  rneniata  M  wdl 
as  all  other  aristocracies.  1  never  saw  a  man  in  the  Uniteil  States 
who  reminded  me  of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which 
»e  a^  retain  a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meci 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lacquey :  aU  traces  of  the  one  and  of  the 
vOUB  IWTto  disappeared. 

In  democracies  servants  are  not  only  equal  among  tbelBselTaa^ 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  some  sort  the  equals  of  their 
naiten.  This  requires  explanation  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
Mood.  At  any  moiBent  a  servant  tnsy  become  a  master,  and  be 
aqnres  to  rise  to  that  condition  -.  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  d^ 
Usent  man  from  the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to 
command,  and  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey  1 — the  free  and 
tonporary  consent  of  both  the^  wills.  Neither  of  them  is  by 
natare  inferior  to  the  other;  they  only  beooine  so  for  a  time  by 
00T«D8nt  Within  the  terms  of  tfara  covenant,  the  one  is  a  servant, 
the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it  they  are  two  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth— two  men. 

1  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  (Aacrve  that  this  is  not  only  the 
notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their  own  condition ; 
domestic  senice  is  looked  upon  by  masten  in  the  same  light ;  and 
lh«  precise  Umits  of  authority  and  obedience  are  aS  ckarly  aettlal 
m  the  mind  of  the  one  as  m  that  of  the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  attained  a 
condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old  and  acknow- 
ledged fact,  the  jiublic  mind,  which  is  never  affected  by  exceptions, 
■ngns  certain  treiieral  limits  to  the  vahie  of  man,  above  or  iielow 
yeioA  DO  man  can  long  ranaia  [^aocd.    H  is  in  vain  that  wealth 
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and  poverty,  authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  Interpoee  great 
distances  between  two  men;  pablic  opinion,  founded  upon  the 
usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  common  level,  and  creates 
a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them,  in  spite  of  the  real 
inequality  of  their  conditions.  This  all-powerful  opinion  penetrates 
at  length  even  into  the  hearts  of  those,  whose  interestmight  arm  them 
to  resist  it ;  it  affects  their  judgement,  while  it  subdues  their  wilL 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant  no  longer 
perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between  them,  and  they  neither 
hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any  such  at  any  time.  They  are 
tiberefore  nether  subject  to  disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  disceai 
in  each  other  nather  humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the 
contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  serr 
vant  regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do  not 
quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows  his  own 
and  keeps  it 

In  the-French  army  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from  nearly  the 
same  classes  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same  commissioiM; 
out  of  the  ranks  he  considers  himself  entirely  equal  to  his  military 
superiors,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so ;  but  when  under  amtt  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt, 
precise,  and  ready,  for  b^g  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example 
may  give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser^ 
vants  in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and  deq>- 
seated  affections,  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the  domestic  serw 
vice  of  aristocracy,  will  ever  spring  up  between  these  two  men,  or 
that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of  self-«acrifice.  In  aris- 
tocracies masters  and  servants  live  apart,  and  frequently  their  only 
intercourse  is  through  a  third  person :  yet  they  commonly  stand 
firmly  by  one  another.  In  democratic  countries  the  master  and 
the  servant  are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle ;  they  have  common  occupa^ 
tions,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Among  such  a  people  the  servant  always  considers  himself  as 
m  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He  knew  nothing  of 
fliar  forefathers — he  will  see  nothing  of  their  descendants — ^he 
has  nothing  lastmg  to  expect  firom  their  Land.  Why  then  should 
he  confound  his  life  with  theirs,  and  whence  should  so  strange  m 


MntaMter  of  himsdf  proceed  1  The  redprocal  position  of  fbe 
two  men  is  chaiiged*--their  motiial  relations  most  be  so  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  example  of 
Ae  Americans ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  Astinctions  of  persons 
and  places  must  be  accurately  traced. 

In  the  south  of  the  Union,  slavery  ^dsts ;  all  that  I  have  jusi 
said  is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  north,  the  major- 
ity of  servants  are  either  ireed-men  or  the  children  of  freed-men : 
these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in  tiie  public  estimation; 
by  the  laws  tiiey  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  their  masters — by 
the  manners  of  the  country  they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it 
They  do  not  themselves  clearly  know  thar  proper  place,  and  thqr 
are  almost  always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in-  the  northern  States,  especially  in  New  England,  there 
aire  a  certain  number  of  whites,  who  agree,  for  wages,  to  yield  a 
temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have 
heard  that  these  servants  commonly  perform  the  duties  of  their  atu- 
aticm  with  punctuality  and  intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking 
themselves  naturally  inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they 
submit  without  reluctance  to  obey  him. 

They  appeared  to  me  to  carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly 
habits  which  independence  and  equality  engender.  Having  once 
selected  a  hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indUreci  means ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  themselves, 
not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which  they  have 
freely  promised. 

On  their  part,  masters  require  nothing  of  their  servants  but  the 
faithful  and  rigorous  performance  of  the  covenant :  they  do  not 
aflk  for  marks  of  respect,  they  do  not  claim  their  love  or  devoted 
attachment ;  it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and 

m 

honest 

It  would  not  then  be  true  to  assert,  that,  m  democratic  society, 
the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorganized  :  it  is  organ ' 
ized  on  another  footing ;  the  rule  is  different,  but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of  things 
which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
or  simply  different.  Enough  for  me  that  it  is  fixed  and  determin- 
ed; for  what  is  most  important  to  meet  with  among  men  is  not 
any  given  ordering,  but  order. 
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But  vrhtit  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  tiouUeil  tinies  at  wliksk 
equality  is  establidied  in  the  midst -of  the  tumult  of  lerolulioiH* 
when  d^Bocracy)  after  having  been  Uitrodueed  into  the  state  ol 
society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty  against  the  prejudices  and 
manners  of  the  country  ?  The  laws,  and  partially  public  opinioB, 
aheady  declare  that  no  natural  or  permanent  inferiority  eadsts  be- 
tween the  servant  and  the  master.  But  this  new  bdief  has  not 
yet  reached  the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  rather  his 
heart  rejects  it :  in  the  secret  persuasion  of  his  mind  the  master 
thinks  that  he  bdongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superbr  race ;  he  dares 
not  say  so,  but  he  shuddo^  while  he  allows  Umsdf  to  be  dragged  i 

to  the  same  levd.    His  authority  over  his  servants  becomes  timsi 
and  at  the  same  time  harsh :  he  has  already  ceased  to  entertain  . 

for  them  the  feelings  of  patronizing  kindness  which  long  uncon- 
tested power  always  engenders,  and  he  is  surprised  that,  beii^  j 
changed  himself,  his  servant  changes  also.    He  wants  his  attend- 
ants to  form  regular  and  permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  <]£  do- 
mestic service  which  <is  only  temporary ;  he  requires  that  th^  i 
fdiottld  appear  contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition^  I 
which  they  will  one  day  shake  off— that  they  should  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin  them: — and  in 
short  that  they  should  contract  an  indissoluble  engagement  to  a 
t>eing  like  themselves,  and  one  who  will  last  no  longer  than  they 
will. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  the  condition 
of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who 
enter  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know  nor  imagine  any  other ; 
and  the  amazing  inequality  which  is  manifest  between  them  and 
their  master  appears  to  be  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  some  hidden  law  of  Piovidence. 

In  democracies  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  de- 
graae  the  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  it  is  freely 
chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only ;  because  it  is  not  stigmatized 
by  public  opinion,  and  creates  no  permanent  inequality  between 
the  servant  and  the  master. 

But,  while  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to  another  is 
going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when  men's  minds  fluctu- 
ate between  the  aristocratic  notion  of  subjection  and  the  demo- 
cratic notion  of  obedience.    Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  im- 
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portance  in  the  eyes  of  butt  who  obeys ;  he  no  longer  conndeRi  it 
as  a  spedeB  of  diTuie  obligatioi^  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  nnder 
its  purely  human  aspect :  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  but  profitable 
ecmdition. 

At  that  moment  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of  equality 
haunts  the  minds  of  servants;  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  wheth- 
er the  equality  to  which  #iey  are  entitled  is  to  be  found  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  ^domestic  service ;  and  they  rebel  in  their 
hearts  against  ^  sfibordination  to  which  thry  have  subjected  them- 
selves, and  from  which  they  derive  actual  profit.  They  consent 
(taaeinne^aiid  tbqr  Uosb/to.pbfsyc  thqr  Vke  ^  advantage  of  aer- 
.nqoe^but  «ot  tte  m>ster;  mt  rajkher,  thqr  ^re  not  sure  that  Aey 
ought  not  themselves  to  be  m^sten,  and  th^  are  incUn^  i^  ooor 
;4ider  him  vdiOfmdeia  them  asran  unjust  usprperof  their  own  rig^its. 
•  Th^  it  is  that  the  dwelliiig  of  .evfsy  citizeE  offars  ^  q^eotaofe 
jpmewbat  analogous  tolhe  gloomy  aspect, of  poUtical  soqie^.  A 
jflaeret  andintaojtine  warfaxe  ia  going  on  there  between  pQwer%  e^er 
j^i»Iaand  soqpiidpus  of  fOneimp^iber:  tbejiaster  is  ill^rnatured  i^ 
«weaky  the  servant  ill-natured  and  ii^tiraictalrfe ;  the  one  constantly 
attempts  to  evade  by  unfair  restnctions  his  obligation  to  protect 
iimd  to  remunerate — ^tbe  other  his  obligation  to  obey.  The  reins 
irf  domestic  gi^vemmei^  dangle  between  them,  to  be  snatchi^  at 
fay  one  or  the  other. 

The  lines  which  divide  authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from 
.Ueewie,  and  right  from  might,  nvre  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together 
and  confused,  that  no.  (mb^  know9  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  J^e 
mfQT  be,  or  what  he  opght  tO;b|^  Such  a  comfition  is  ngt  demioo- 
laqTi  hut  revolulipo. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

THAT  DEHOC&ATIC    INSTITUTIONS  AND  HANNERS  TEND  TO 
RENTS  AND  SHORTEN  THE  TERMS  OF  LEASES. 

What  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  appUcable,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and  fanning  tenants ;  bat  this  sob- 
ject  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming  tenants; 
every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  land-own- 

Ij  ers,  and  to  diminish  that  of  fanmng  tenants.    Tet  what  takes 

place  in  the  United  States  is  much  less  attributable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  than  to  tiie  country  itself.  In  America  land 
is  cheap,  and  any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner;  its  re- 

' ,  turns  are  small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 

land-owner  and  a  farmer.     America  therefore  stands  alone  in  thia 

I  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 

take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  countries 
there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the  connexicm  existii^ 

between  ihem  will  be  of  a  different  kind.     In  aristocracies  the  hire 

•j 

of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect, 
regard,  and  duty :  in  democracies  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connexion  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil  is 
,;  dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casually  brought 

into  contact.    They  meet  for  a  moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of 
I  the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight  of  each  other ;  they  are  two 

i  strangers  brought  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk 

{  over  a  matter  of  business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  distributed 
over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with  people  whose  former 
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opulence  is  declining,  and  wifb  others  whose  fortunes  are  of  recent 
growth  and  whose  wants  increase  more  rapidly  than  their  resources; 
For  all  such  persons  the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  thdr 
claims,  or  to  lose  any  portion  of  tiieir  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as  very 
scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the  farmer :  the  one  has 
not  naturally  any  uncontested  superiority  over  the  other ;  between 
two  men  who  are  equal,  and  not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the 
<X)ntract  of  hire  is  exclusively  an  affiur  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and  who 
owns  an  hundred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  gmning 
at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thousands  of  men ;  this  ob- 
ject appears  to  call  for  his  exertions,  and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily 
make  considerable  sacrifices.  But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres 
is  insensible  to  similar  considerations,  and  he  cares  but  little  to  wm 
tbe  private  regard  of  his  tenant 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire  like  a  man  in  a  single  day ;  the 
aristocratic  prindple  is  slowly  undermined  in  men's  opinion,  before 
it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long  before  open  war  is  declared 
against  it,  the  tie  wluch  had  hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to 
the  lower  may  be  se^i  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and 
contempt  are  betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the 
others :  the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent 
and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  consequence  of 
a  democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  harbinger :  for  an  aristocracy 
which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like 
a  tree  dead  at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the 
winds  the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms  have  ama- 
nngly  increased,  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  within  the  same  period  do 
not  suffice  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact :  recourse  must  be  had 
to  another  cause  more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  passions 
which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rr^ 
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I  lurre  frequently  hetrd  great  English  knd-owners  congratulate 
ttcmsdres  tbat,  at  ike  present  day,  they  derive  a  much  larger  in- 
oome  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers  did.  They  have  perhaps 
good  reason  to  be  glad ;  but  most  assuredly  they  know  not  what 
they  are  glad  of.  They  think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain^  whoi 
it  is  in  reality  only  an  exchange :  their  influence  is  what  thqr  are 
parting  with  for  cash ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  ere  kmg 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know  that  a 
great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approaching.  In  the 
middle  ages  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for  liveSyOr  for  very  long 
terms:  the  domestic  economy  of  that  period  shows  that  leases 
for  ninety-nine  years  were  more  frequent  then  than  leases 
for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men  then  believed  that  frunilies  were 
immortal ;  men's  conditions  seemed  settled  for  ever,  and  the  whole 
of  society  appeared  to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  sspposed  that 
anything  would  ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in  its  structure.  In  ages 
of  equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  prevailing 

I  notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted  by  the  thpa^t 

I I  of  mutability.  Under  this  impression  the  land-^owner  and  the  ten- 
('  ant  Umself  are  instinctively  averse  to  protracted  terms  of  oUiga- 
I            tion :  they  are  afraid  of  being  tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract 

which  benefits  them  to-day .  They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some 
i  sodden  and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions;  they  mistrust 

I  themselves;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and  lest  they 

diould  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  what  they  cov^ed : 
|,  nor  are  such  fears  unfounded,  for  in  democratic  ages  that  which  is 

l!  most  fluctuating  amid  the  fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of 
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CHAPTER  m 

INFLURNCB  OP  DBMOCRACT  ON   WA0E8. 

Moerr  of  the  reaiarlBi  which  I  hare  Bkmdf  made  in  speakiiig  oC 
ierrants  and  miurimA^may  be  applied  to  masterB  and  workmen.  Aft 
the  gradations  d|  Ihe  loctal  aoale  oome  to  be  less  observed,  while 
the  great  sink  tae  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence 
eeases  to  be  hereditary,  ^edisli^ee  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
wUeh  heretxtfore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master,  is  ksn 
sened  every  day.  The  workman  coDoeives  a  more  lofty  opinion  of 
li#  fights,  of  his  feture,  of  himsdf ;  he  is  filled  with  new  ambition 
and  with  new  desires,  he  is  harassed  by  new  wants.  Every  instant 
he  views  with  longing  eyes  the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in 
order  to  share  them,  he  strives  to  dispose  of  his  labour  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  he  generally  succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the  branch-^ 
es  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a  small  cost,  by  men 
little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  education  above  tiie  level  of  those 
indiom  they  employ.  These  manufacturing  speculators  are  ezn 
tremely  numerous ;  their  interests  differ ;  they  cannot  therefore 
easily  concert  or  combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
workmen  have  almost  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable 
them  to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labour.'  In  the  constant  struggle  ftxr 
wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes,  their  strength 
is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  even  probable  that  in  the  end  the  interest  of  the  woddng 
class  must  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they  have  already 
obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependant  on  their  masters ;  and 
as  they  grow  more  independent,  they  have  greater  facilities  for  obr 
taining  a  further  increase  of  wages. 

Idiali  take  for  examplethatbranchof  productive  industry  which 
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18  still  at  the  present  day  the  most  generally  followed  in  Frnnoe, 
and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world — ^I  mean  the  cultiTa* 
tion  of  the  soiL  In  France  most  of  those  who  labour  for  hire  in 
agriculture^  are  themselves  owners  of  certain  plots'  of  ground, 
which  just  enable  them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  ebe. 
When  these  labourers  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  neighbour- 
ing land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refoses  them  a  certain  rate  of  wa- 
ges, they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await  an€>ther 
opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  slow  and 
gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  tne  general  Ifiws  of  democratie 
communities.  In  proportion  as  social  caoMom  become  more 
equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are  higher,  sdiiial  conditions  bcH 
oome  more  equal.  *^' 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own  time.  1 
have  shown  m  a  preceding  chapter  that  aristocracy,  expelled  itom 
pofitical  society,  has  taken  refoge  in  certain  departments  of  pn>* 
ductive  industry,  and  has  established  its  sway  there  under  another 
form ;  this  powerfully  affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  m  the  great  manufac- 
turing speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number  of  persons  who 
enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited  :  as  their  number  is  small, 
they  can  easily  concert  together,  and  fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they 
please. 

Their  workmen  on  the  contrary  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for,  from  time  to  time, 
an  extraordinary  run  of  business  takes  place,  durmg  which  wages 
are  inordinately  high,  and  they  attract  the  surrounding  population 
to  the  factories.  But  when  once  men  have  embraced  that  line  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  because 
they  soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  them  fc^ 
any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generaUy  but  little  educa- 
tion and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they  stand  therefore 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

Wheii  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  lessen  his 
profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen  almost  at  ph 


I  ure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by  the  chances  of  busi- 

I  ness.     Should  the  workmen  strike,  the  master,  who  is  a  rich  man, 

can  veiy  well  wait  without  being  ruined  until  necessity  brings  them 
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back  to  him;  but  Aqr  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die, for  their 
only  property  is  in  &^  hands.  Thqr  hare  long  been  impoyerished 
by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  bec(»ne  the  more  easily  may 
they  be  oppressed :  they  can  nerer  escape  fiom  thb  fatal  circle  of 
cause  apd  consequence. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  wages,  after  having  sometimes  sud- 
denly risen,  are  permane^y  lowered  in  this  branch  of  industry; 
whereas  in  other  callings  the  price  of  labour,  which  generally  in- 
creases but  little,  is  nevertheless  constantly  augmented 

This  state  of  dependance  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  lives,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  contrary  to  the  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
muni^;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  deserving  of  the  especifd  conaderation  of  the  legislator ; 
fbr  when  the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
any  ooe  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  ppening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  make  tlie 
few  support  in  peace  thdr  wants  and  their  denres. 
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CHAFTER  Vm. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCBACT  (XX  KINIIRSDu 

T  HAVE  just  examined  the  changes  which  the  equality  \jt  eon 
ditions  produces  m  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sereral  mer  a*i«  a  of 
the  community  among  democratic  nations,  and  among  tb^  iiineri- 
cans  in  particular.  I  would  now  go  deeper,  and  inquiire  into  the 
closer  ties  of  kindred :  my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths^ 
j  but  to  show  in  what  manner  facts  already  known  arc  connected 

with  my  subject 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that  in  our  time  (he  sevenl 
members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new  ibo/ing  tow»i 
each  other;  that  the  distance  which  formerly  sepanited  a  father 
firom  his  sons  has  been  lessened ;  and  that  paternal  authority,  if  not 
destroyed,  is  at  least  impaired. 

Somethii^  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking,  may  be 
observed  Hn  the  United  States.  In  America,  the  family,  in  the 
Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the  word,  does  not  exist 
All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  vestiges  in  the  first  years  of  child- 
hood, when  the  father  exercises,  without  oppo/ition,  that  absolute 
domestic  authority,  which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  rendons 
necessaiy,  and  which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontest- 
able superiority,  warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  relaxed  day  by 
day:  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon  master  of  his  conduct  In 
America  there  is,  strictiy  speakmg,  no  adolescence :  at  the  dose 
of  boyhood  the  man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by  a  do- 
mestic struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort  of  moral 
violence  the  liberty  that  his  father  refused  him.  The  same  habits, 
the  same  principles  which  impel  the  one  to  assert  lus  independence, 
predispose  the  other  to  considei  the  use  of  that  independence  as  an 
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meoateBtable  right  The  former  does  not  exhibit  any  ot  those 
lUcoroiis  or  irregular  paeaons  wbidi  disturb  men  long  after  they 
hare  shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  kttcr  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  whidi  ia  apt  to  sorriTe  a  by-gone 
power.  The  father  foresees  the  Emits  of  his  authority  long  before* 
hand,  and  when  the  time  arrives  he  sorreDdcn  it  without  a  struggle : 
the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact  period  at  which  he  will  be  hit 
own  master ;  and  he  enters  upon  hu  fireedom  without  precipitation 
and  without  effort,  as  a  poascssicm  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no 
one  seeks  to  wrest  from  lum.* 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  without  utility  to  show  how  these  changes 
Hrhich  take  place  in  family  rdations,  are  cbsely  ccnmected  with  ttie 
social  and  political  rerohition  which  is  approaching  its  consummsK 
tion  under  our  own  observatiim* 

There  are  certain  great  social  prisctples,  which  a  people  either 
introduces  everywhere,  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In  countries  which 
ire  aristocratically  constituted  with  aU  the  gradations  of  rank,  &e 
government  never  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  gov-* 
enied :  as  men  are  united  together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  fore- 
most—Ae  rest  will  &^ow.  Hus  is  equally  applicable  to  the  iamily, 
as  to  all  aristocracies  which  have  a  head. 

*  The  AmericaiM  however  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  strip  the  parent,  as 
his  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  parental  authority, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  if  the 
political  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  civil  legislation  df  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  civil 
legislation  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  w]^  saw  that  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  his  contemporaries  hi  all  that 
was  not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was 
wiUing  to  allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  dktribotion  of 
property  and  the  government  of  families,  pnyvided  they  were  not  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  administration  of  public  afiaira.  •  While  the  torrent  of 
democracy  overwhelmed  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  he  hoped  to  find  an 
easy  shelter  behind  its  political  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both 
adroit  and  selfish :  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last ;  for  in  the 
end  political  institutions  never  fail  to  become  the  image  and  expression  of 
dvil  society ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  ii  more  politkal 
in  a  nation  than  its  civil  legislation. 
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Among  aristocratic  natioiis,  social  institutions  recognise,  in  t^l^^ 
noonein  the  family  bat  tbe&ther;  chiUren'are  received  by  society  jj 

at  his  hands ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus  tlie 
parent  has  .not  cmly  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a  political 
right,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the  support  of  li]» 
family ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  vrhere  the  government  picks  out  every  individual 
singfy  from  the  mass,  to  make  him  subsorviei  t  to  the  general  law« 
of  the  community,  no  such-intermediau*  person  is  required:  a 
father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ouxy  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, older  and  richer  than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  unequal,  and 
the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent,  the  notion  of  a 
superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of  men :  if  the  law  invested 
him  with  no  privileges,  custom  and  public  opinion  would  concede 
tfiem.  Wh^,  on  the  contrary,  men  differ  but  little  from  each 
other,  and  do  not  always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the 
general  notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct:  il 
is  vain  for  legislatbn  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obqrs  very  modi 
beneath  him  who  commands ;  the  manners  of  .the  time  bring  the 
two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw  them  daily  toward  the 
same  level. 

Although  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should  grant 
no  peculiar  privileges  to  the  heads  of  families,  I  shall  not  be  the 
less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respected  and  more  exten- 
sive  than  in  a  democracy ;  for  I  know  that,  whatsoever  the  laws 
may  be,  superiors  always  appear  higher  and  inferiors  .ower  in  aris- 
tocracies than  among  democratic  nations. 

When  men  li\e  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  than 
for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more  given  to  attend 
to  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to  think  themselves,  the  father 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie  between  the  past  and  the  present — 
the  link  by  which  the  ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In 
aristocracies,  then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the 
fiunily,  but  the  oracle  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  cus- 
toms, the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  deference, 
he  is  addressed  with  respect}  and  the  love  which  is  felt  for  lum^is 
always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and  men  adopt 
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as  tfieir  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and  lawAil  to  judge  of  all 
things  for  oneself,  using  former  points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of 
faith  but  simply  as  a  means  of  information,  the  power  which  the 
opinions  of  a  father  exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes  as 
well  as  his  legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy  brings  with 
it  contributes  more  than  any  thing  else  to  change  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  a  father  and  his  children.  When  the  property  of 
the  father  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his  son  and  himself  constantly  live 
in  the  same  place,  and  share  the  same  occupations :  habit  and  ne- 
cessity bring  them  together,  and  force  them  to  hold  constant  com- 
munication :  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  inti- 
macy, which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect 

Now  in  democratic  countries  the  class  of  those  who  are  possessed 
of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives  strength  to  the 
notions,  and  a  particular  direction  to  the  manners,  of  the  com- 
munitjr.  That  class  makes  its  .opinions  preponderate  as  univer- 
sally as  its  will,  and  even  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  resist  its 
commands  are  carried  away  in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have 
known  eager  opponents  of  democracy  who  allowed  their  children 
to  address  them  with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is  declining, 
the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part  of  parental  au- 
thority vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality  prevails  aroimd  the 
domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon  the  whole,  whether  society 
loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  man  individu- 
ally is  a  gainer  by  it.  I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and 
lawis  become  more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  be- 
comes more  intimate  and  more  affectionate;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of;  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes  in<- 
creased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in 
proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  family  the  father  exercises  no  other  power  than 
that  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection  and  the  experience 
of  age :  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advice  is  for 
the  most  part  authoritative.  Though  he  be  not  hedged  in  with 
ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at  least  accost  him  with  confidence; 
no  settled  form  of  speech  is  appropriated  to  the  mode  of  addressing 
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him,  but  diej  speak  to  him  coDBtantlf  nod  are  leac^  ta  ocNDaqSl 
Um  day  by  day :  tbe  master  and  Ae  .eonstituted  ruler  Iwve  vaiw 
ished — <fae  father  remans. 

Nothing  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  diflerenoe  be- 
tween the  two  states  of  sodety  in  this  respect,  than  to  peruse  the 
family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages.  The  style  is  always 
correct,  ceremonious,  «tiff,  and  so  ocdd  that  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  heart  can  hardly  be  fek  in  the  language.  The  language  on  the 
contrary  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  fiEither  in  democratic  countries  is 
always  -marked  by  mingled  freedom,  familiarity  and  ajQection^  which 
at  once  Aow  that  new  relations  haxe  ^rung  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the' family. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  socie^, 
erery  place  is  marked  out  beforehand.  Not  only  does  the  iiaitfier 
occupy  a  separate  rank,  in  which  he  enjoys  extensiTe  privileges, 
but  even  the  children  are  not  equal  among  themselves.  The  age 
and -sex  of  each  irrevocably  determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him 
certain  privileges:  most  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or 
diminished  by  democracy. 

in  aristocratic  families  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  property  and  almost  all  the  rights  of  the  family,  becomes  the 
diief,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  master,  of  his  brothers.  Grreat- 
ness  and  power  are  for  him^-for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependance. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that,  among  aristocratic 
nations,  the  privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing  but  oivy  and  hatred  in  those 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavours  to  procure 
wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general  splendour 
of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  represents  it ;  the  younger 
sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother  in  all  his  undertakings,  because 
the  greatness  and  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  better  enable 
him  to  provide  for  all  its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an 
aristocratic  family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their 
interests  are  connected,  thar  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts  are 
seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very  dif- 
ftrent  means.  Under  democratic  laws  all  the  children  are  perfectly 
requal,  and  consequently  independent :  nothing  brings  them  fi>rcib^ 
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togctiier,  but  notliing  keq»  them  apart ;  and  as  tbey  have  the 
same  origin,  as  they  are  trained  wonder  the  same  roof^  as  they  are 
treated  with  the  same  care,  and  as  no  peculiar  privilege  dis- 
tinguishes or  divides  them,  the  affectionate  and  youthful  intimacy 
ef  early  years  eaaly  springs  tip  between  them.  Scarcely  any  op- 
portunities occur  to  break  (be  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life^ 
for  their  brotherhood  brings  them  daily  together,  without  embar- 
raiashig  them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa- 
tions and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that  democ- 
racy unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their  inheritance,  but 
it  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  mingle  together. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that  even  the 
partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  experi- 
enced it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
the  respectful  and  frigid  observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
might  throw  off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws ;  but  these  ele- 
ments are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal  affection 
are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate  spontaneously 
from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of  some  pe- 
culiar condition  of  Ufe,  when  that  condition  is  altered  nothing  what- 
ever remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling.  Thus  a  law  may  bind  two 
members  of  the  community  very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that 
law  being  abolished,  they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more 
strict  than  the  tie  which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the 
feudal  system :  at  the  present  day  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  formerly 
connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  tie  remains. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  mankind.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to  tutor  these 
feelings  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seldom  fails  to  weaken  them ; 
by  attempting  to  add  to  their  intensity,  it  robs  them  of  some  of 
their  elements,  for  they  are  never  stronger  than  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old  con- 
ventional rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from  readily 
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awenting  to  new  (mea,  entirely  rfTaces  most  of  the  feelings  to  whicb 
theie  conventional  rules  have  given  rise ;  but  it  only  modifies  some 
others,  and  frequently  imparts  to  them  a  d^ree  of  enei^  and 
•weetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  imposable  to  condense  into  a  nngle  propositioa 
the  whole  meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  of  several  others  that  pre- 
ceded it  Democracy  loosens  social  ties,  but  it  draws  the  ties  of 
nature  more  tight;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely  tt^ther,  while 
it  places  the  various  members  of  the  community  more  widely  apart 


CHAPTER  DC. 

EDUCATION  OF   YJUNG    WOMEN   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

No  free  communities  ever  existed  without  morals ;  and,  as  I  ob* 
served  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  morals  are  the  work  of 
woman  Consequently,  whatever  afiFects  the  condition  of  women, 
their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has  great  political  importance  in 
my  eyes. 

Among  almost  all  Protestant  nations  young  women  are  far  more 
the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they  are  in  Catholic  coim- 
Iries.  This  independence  is  still  greater  in  Protestant  countries  like 
England,  which  have  retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle 
by  political  habits  and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
freedom  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society;  and  nowhere 
are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  completely  to  their 
own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  ^rl  arrives  at  the  age  of  marriage, 
her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins :  she  has  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  a  child,  w^hen  she  already  thinks  for  herself,  speaks 
with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her  own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of 
the  world  is  constantly  open  to  her  view ;  far  from  seeking  con- 
cealment, it  is  every  day  disclosed  to  her  more  completely,  and  she 
is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vicea 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her ;  as  she  sees  them 
clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusions,  and  braves  them  witiiout 
fear ;  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength,  and  her  reli- 
ance seems  to  be  shared  by  all  whc  are  about  her. 

An  American  ^rirl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal  bloom  in 
the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and  ingenuous  grace 
which  usually  attend  the  European  woman  in  the  transition  from 
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girlhood  to  youth.  It  is  rarely  that  an  American  woman  at  anj 
age  displays  childish  timidity  or  ignorance.  lake  the  young  wo- 
men of  Europe,  she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely  the 
cost  of  pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  that  it  exists  ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for  purity 
of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  at  the 
singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which  young  women  in 
America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts  and  their  language, 
amid  all  the  difficulties  of  stimulating  conversation  ;  a  philosopher 
would  have  stumbled  at  every  step  along  the  narrow  path  which 
they  trod  without  accidents  and  without  effort.  It  is  easj-  indeed 
to  perceive  that,  even  amid  the  independence  of  eany  youth,  an 
American  woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  in 
all  permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any  of  them; 
and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  self-guidance  to  drop, 
though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them  loosely. 

In  France,  where  remnants  of  every  age  are  still  so  strangely 
mingled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  com- 
monly receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost  conventual  education, 
as  they  did  in  aristocratic  times ;  and  then  they  are  suddenly 
abandoned,  without  a  guide  and  without  assistance,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  irregularities  inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent.  They  have  found  out  that 
in  a  democracy  the  independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill- restrained,  customs  fleeting, 
public  opinion  oft:en  unsettled  and  powerless,  paternal  authority 
weak,  and  marital  authority  contested.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, believing  that  they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman 
the  most  vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that 
the  surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue  from  being 
exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined  that  she  should  know 
how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  reliance  was  placed  on  the  free 
vigour  of  her  will,  than  on  safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or 
overthrown.  Instead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they 
constantly  seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength  of 
character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  young 
Woman  in  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance,  they  hasten  to  give 
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her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  Far  from  hiding  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  from  her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see 
them  at  once  and  train  herself  to  shun  them  ;  and  they  hold  it  of 
more  importance  to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupu- 
lous of  her  innocence. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people,  they  do 
not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman ;  they 
sieek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  they  have  followed  the  same 
method  as  in  several  other  respects :  they  first  make  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  bring  individual  independence  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  religion  until 
they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without  dan- 
ger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judgement  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold  and  virtuous  women 
instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agreeable  companions  to  man. 
Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  better  regulated,  but  domestic 
life  has  often  fewer  charms.  These  however  are  secondary  evils, 
which  may  be  braved  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests.  At  the 
stage  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  the  time  for  choosing  is  no 
longer  within  our  control ;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensable, 
to  protect  women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institu- 
tions and  manners  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   YOUNG    WOMAN    IN   THE   CHARACTER   OF   A    WIFE. 

In  America  the  independence  of  women  is  irrecoverably  lost  in 
the  bonds  of  matrimony :  if  an  unmarried  woman  is  less  con- 
strained there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is  subjected  to  stricter  obli- 
gations. The  former  makes  her  father^s  house  an  abode  of  free- 
dom and  of  pleasure  ;  the  latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  husband 
as  if  it  were  a  cloister.  Yet  these  two  diflPerent  conditions  of  life 
are  perhaps  not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Religious  peoples  and  trading  nations  entertain  peculiarly  serious 
notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider  the  regularity  of  wo- 
man's life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most  certain  sign  of  the  purity 
of  her  morals ;  the  latter  regard  it  as  the  highest  security  for  the 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  household.  The  Americans  are  at  the 
same  time  a  puritanical  people  and  a  commercial  nation  :  their 
religious  opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently 
lead  them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women,  and 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties  which  is  seldom 
demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  inex 
orable  opinion  of  the  public  carefully  circumscribes  woman  withir 
the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  hei 
to  step  beyond  it 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world  a  young  American  womai 
finds  these  notions  firmly  established  ;  she  sees  the  rules  which  art 
derived  from  them ;  she  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  cannot 
depart  for  an  instant  from  the  established  usages  of  her  contem- 
poraries, without  putting  in  jeopardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  hon- 
our, nay  even  her  social  existence  ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  re- 
quire*!  for  such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  firmness  of  her  under- 
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standing  and  in  the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has  given 
her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned  by  the  use  of  her  inde- 
pendence, to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  mur- 
mur when  the  time  comes  for  making  the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matrimony  as 
mto  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  ignorance.  She  has 
been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected  of  her,  and  voluntarily 
and  freely  does  she  enter  upon  this  engagement.  She  supports 
her  new  condition  with  courage,  because  she  chose  it.  As  in 
America  paternal  discipline  is  very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie 
very  strict,  a  young  woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without 
considerable  circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  mar- 
riages are  rare.  Thus  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their 
understandings  are  exercised  and  ripened ;  whereas  in  other  coun- 
tries most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and  to  ripen 
their  understandings  after  marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
straint of  public  opinion ;  it  is  frequently  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own  will.     When  the  time  for  choosing  ' 

a  husband  is  arrived,  that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which 
has  been  educated  and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the  ■] 

world,  teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in-  ' 

dependence  in   the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject  of  an-  'j 

noyance,  not  of  pleasure ;  it  tells  her  that  the  amusements  of  the  ; 

^rl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife,  and  that  the 
sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in  the  home  of  her  i 

husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  beforehand  the  only  road  which 
can  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  :! 

follows  it  to  the  end  without  seeking  to  turn  back.  ! 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of  Amer-  .• 

ica  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  without  repining  to  !i 

the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is  no  less  manifest  in  all  ii 

the  great  trials  of  their  lives.     In  no  country  in  the  world  are  pri-  'j 

vate  fortunes  more  precarious  than  in  the  United  States.     It  is  not  .j 

uncommon  for  the  same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and 
sink  again  through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to 
poverty.     American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with  calm 
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&a(i  unquenchable  energy :  it  would  seem  that  their  desires  con* 
tract,  as  easily  as  they  expand,  with  their  fortunes.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every  year  to 
people  the  western  wilds,  belong,  as  I  observed  in  the  former  part 


*  I  find  in  my  trayelling-joumal  a  passage  which  may  serve  to  convey  a 
more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the  women  of  America,  who 
consent  to  follow  their  hushands  into  the  wilds,  are  often  subjected.     This 

';  '  description  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader  but  its  strict  ao- 

i ;  curacy. 

1 1  **  From  time  to  time  we  come  to  fresh  clearings;  all  these  placet 

j  are  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  have  halted  tonight,  for  ii 

will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  the  others. 

'  ''The  hell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their  catde,  in 

order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  our  approach  to  a  clears 
log,  when  we  were  yet  a  long  way  off;  and  we  soon  afterward  heard  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  As  we  came 
nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of  civilized  man :  the 
road  was  strewn  with  shattered  boughs;  trunks  of  trees,  half  consumed 
by  fire,  or  cleft  by  the  wedge,  were  still  standing  in  the  track  we  were  fol- 
lowing. We  continued  to  proceed  till  we  reached  a  wood  in  which  all 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ;  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer their  boucjhs  were  as  leafless  as  in  winter ;  and  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, we  found  ihal  a  deep  circle  had  been  cut  round  the  bark,  which,  by 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed 
that  this  is  ct)rnnionly  tlie  first  lhin:r  a  pioneer  docs  ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  tlie  trees  which  cover  his  new  parcel  of  land,  he 
•ows  Indian  corn  under  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to  death  in  order 
to  prevent  ihem  from  injuring:  his  crop.  Beyond  this  field,  at  present  im- 
perfectly traced  out,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin  of  its  owner,  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ijrouiid  more  carefully  cultivated  than  the 
rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging  unequal  warfare  with  the  forest; 
there  the  trees  were  cut  down,  but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the 
trunks  still  encumbered  the  q^round  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around 
these  dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind  grow 
and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild  untutored  nature.  Amid  this 
vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the  house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  log-house.  Like  the  ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dwelling 
bore  marks  ol"  recent  m:.!  hasty  labour;  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed 
thirty  feet,  its  height  fifteen ;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of 
rough  trunks  of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  io- 
terted  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of  the  log- 
house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  foolsleps,  the  children  who  were 
playing  among  the  scattered  branches  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  the  house, 
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of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American  race  of  the  Northern 
States.  Many  of  these  men,  who  rush  so  boldly  onward  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in 
their  own  part  of  the  country.     They  take  their  wives  along  with 
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ftB  if  they  were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  man ;  while  two  large  dogR, 
almost  wild,  with  ears  erect  and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of 
tbrir  hut,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  him- 
self made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us 
with  a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either  curiosity  or  ap- 
prehension at  our  arrival. 

*' We  entered  the  log-house:  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  of  Europe:  it  contains  more  that  is  superfluous,  less 
that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  muslin  blind ;  on  a  hearth  of 
trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which  lights  the  whole  structure ;  above  the 
hearth  a  good  rifle,  a  deer's  skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers ;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chimney  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken 
by  the  wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall ;  near  the  map,  upon  a  shelf 
formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  plank,  a  few  volumes  of  books — a  bible,  the  six 
first  books  of  Milton,  and  two  of  Shakspere's  plays;  along  the  wall,  trunks 
instead  of  closets ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  rude  table,  with  legs  of 
green  wood,  and  with  the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of  Brit- 
ish ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  teacups,  and  some  newspapers. 

•*  The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  strong  an^lar  features  and  lank 
limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident  that  this  man 
was  not  born  in  the  solitude  in  which  we  have  met  with  him :  his  physi- 
cal constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  society,  and  that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  cal^.ulating 
and  adventurous  race  of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coolness  things  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ardour  of  the  passions,  and  who  endure  the  life 
cf  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  back-woods. 

"  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  threshold,  he 
came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom  ;  but  his  face  was 
quite  unmoved;  he  opened  the  conversation  by  inquiring  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world ;  and  when  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace, 
as  if  he  were  tired  by  the  noise  and  importunity  of  mankind.  When 
we  questioned  him  in  our  turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  required  ; 
he  then  attended  sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  our  personal  wants. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  came  it  that 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  felt  our  gratitude  die  upon  our  lips?  it  is,  that  our 
host,  while  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality,  seems  to  be  obeying  an 
irksome  necessity  of  his  condition :  he  treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  situation,  not  as  a  pleasure. 
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them,  and  make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  privationi 
which  always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with  young 
women,  who  after  having  been  brought  up  amid  all  the  comforts 
of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had  passed,  almost  without 
any  intermediate  stage,  from  the  wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to 
a  comfortless  hovel  in  a  forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life 
had  not  broken  the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were 
impaired  and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm  :  they  appeared  to  be 
at  once  sad  and  resolute.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  young  Amer- 
ican women  had  amassed,  in  the  education  of  their  early  years, 
that  inward  strength  which  they  displayed  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  early  culture  of  the  girl  may  still  therefore  be  traced, 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  aspect  of  marriage :  her  part  is 
changed,  her  habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  haby  on  her  lap :  sh  ? 
nods  to  us,  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  woman  is  i| 
the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  would  seem  superior  to  her  conditioi^ 
and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress ;  but  her  delicate 
limbs  appear  shrunken,  her  features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  mel- 
ancholy ;  her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a  degree  of  religious  re- 
signation, a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tran- 
quil firmness,  ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life,  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

"  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence  and  energy ; 
thcv  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness :  their  mother  watches  them  from 
time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and  joy  :  to  look  at  their  strength 
and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine  that  the  life  she  has  given  them  had 
exhausted  her  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

^  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  partitioD  or 
iofu  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole  family  is  gathered 
for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little  world — an  ark  of  ciyilizatioa 
amid  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hundred  steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  foretC 
■preads  its  shades,  and  solitude  resumes  its  sway." 
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CHAPfER  XL  i; 

I 

THAT  THE    EQUALITY  OF   CONDITIONS    CONTRIBUTES  TO    THE    MAINTE-  1 1 

NANCE   OF  GOOD  MORALS   IN   AMERICA. 

li 

Some  philosophers  and  historians  have  said,  or  have  hinted,  that  i 

the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or  diminished  simply 
by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the  equator.     This  solution  of  the  ! 

difficulty  was  an  easy  one;  and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  ' 

and  a  pair  of  compasses  to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  aware  j 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  facts.  The 
same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  different  periods  of 
their  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of  their  morals  depended  ' 
therefore  on  some  variable  cause,  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities 
of  their  country,  which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
certain  climates  the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or  restrained  by 
the  condition  of  society  and  by  political  institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America  differ 
^    on  a  great  number  of  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  far  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.     It  is  evident  that 
on  this  point  the  Americans  aie  very  superior  to  their  progenitors  the  I ' 

English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  two  nations  will  establish 
the  fact. 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public  malice  is  ii 

constantly  attacking^  the  frailties  of  women.  Philosophers  and 
statesmen  are  heard  to  deplore  that  morals  are  not  sufficiently  ,i 

strict,  and  the  literary  productions  of  the  country  constantly  lead 
one  to  suppose  so.  In  America  all  books,  novels  not  excepted, 
suppose  women  to  be  chaste,  and  no  one  thinks  of  relating  affairs  ! 

of  gallantry.  > 
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No  doubt  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  originates 
partly  in  the  country,  in  the  race  of  the  people,  and  in  their  reli- 
gion :  but  all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suf- 
fice to  account  for  it;  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 
reason. 

This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
ij  institutions  derived  from  it.     Equality  of  conditions  does  not  of  it- 

self engender  regularity  of  morals,  but  it  unquestionably  facilitates 
I  and  increases  it^ 

;  Among  aristocratic  nations  birth  and  fortune  frequently  make 

i  two  such  different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that  they  can  never 

be  united  to  each  other.     Their  passions  draw  them  together,  but 
■  '  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent 

:j  them  from  contracting  a  permanent  and  ostensible  tie.    The  neces- 

ii  sary  consequence  is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine 

ji  connexions.  Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  im- 

I  posed  upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  conditions  has 
swept  away  all  the  imaginary,  or  the  real,  barriers  which  separated 
man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes  that  she  cannot  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  and  this  renders  all  breaches 
of  morality  before  marriage  very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the 
credulity  of  the  passions,  a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to 
many  her  and  does  not. 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indirectly,  on  married 
life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit  passion,  either  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived  it  or  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  than  compulsory  or  accidental  marriages.t 

*  It  is  not  the  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  men  immordt  and 
irreligious;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  at  the  same  time  immoral  and 
irreligious,  the  effects  of  immorality  and  irreligion  easily  manifest  them- 
selves outwardly,  because  men  have  but  little  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  no  class  exists  which  can  undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  Equality 
of  conditions  never  engenders  profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows 
that  profligacy  to  show  itself. 

t  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  corroborates  this  remark.  When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  imagination  any  of  those 
great  catastrophes  in  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  among  us,  be 
takes  care  to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  the  reader  by  bringins^  before  him 
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In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise  hei 
power  of  choosing,  and  in  which  education  has  prepared  her  to 
choose  rightly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults.  The 
rigour  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cause.  They  con- 
sider marriage  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  onerous,  but  every 
condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly  bound  to  fulfil,  becaufie 
they»knew  all  those  conditions  beforehand,  and  were  perfectly  free 
not  to  have  contracted  them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidelity  more 
obligatory  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather  to  unite 
property  than  persons ;  hence  the  husband  is  sometimes  at  school 
and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  betrothed.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie  which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair 
united  allows  their  hearts  to  rove ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always 
chooses  a  wife  for  himself,  without  any  external  coercion  or  even 
guidance,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions  which 
brings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same  conformity 
keeps  and  fixes  them  in  close  habits  of  intimacy. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  very  strange  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  :  as  they  had  remarked  that  the  small  number  of 
love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  almost  always  turned 
out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the  subject.  Accident  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  a  better  guide  than  choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  examples  which 
they  witnessed  did  in  fact  prove  nothing  at  all.  For  in  the  first  place, 
if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at  liberty  to  choose  her  husband, 
they  take  care  to  give  her  m'md  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will 
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ill-assorted  or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  tolerance  has  long 
since  relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults. 
This  artifice  seldom  fails:  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  prepare  us  long  be- 
forehand to  be  indulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these  U 
palliations  probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to 
it;  and  as  they  despair  of  rendenng  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to 
depict  it.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small 
\iumber  of  novels  published  in  the  United  States. 
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sufficient  strength,  to  make  so  important  a  choice:  whereas  the 
young  women  who,  among  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  from 
the  authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  themselves  of  their  own  ac- 
cord into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither  time  to 
know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of,  are  totally  without  those  securities. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad  use  of  their  freedom  of 
action  the  first  time  they  avail  themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  fall 
into  such  cruel  mistakes,  when,  not  having  received  a  democratic 
education,  they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  cus- 
toms.   But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent  upon 

1  marriage  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  an  aristocratic  state  of  socie- 

ty, the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enormous.  Ha\nng  broken  or 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obedience,  they  have  then  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  a  final  effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tj'ran- 
ny  of  opinion ;  and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this 

''  arduous  task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 

Jdnsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them  from  all 
and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks  their  courage  and 
sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  unhappy  and 
aflerward  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  of 
their  choice,  but  rather  to  their  living  in  a  community  in  which  this 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  admitted. 

Moreover  it  should  not  be  forcjotten  that  the  same  effort  which 
makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error,  commonly  im- 
pels him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  that,  to  dare  to  declare 
war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the  opinion  of  one's  age  and 
country,  a  violent  and  adventurous  spirit  is  required,  and  that  men 
of  this  character  seldom  arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be 
the  path  they  follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  obsen'ed  by  the  way, 
is  the  reason  why  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolutions, 
it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revolutionary  char- 
acters.     There  is  then  no  just  grounds  for  surprise,  if  a  man,  who 

!  in  an  age  of  aristocracy  chooses  to  consult  nothing  but  his  own 

I  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that 

infractions  of  morality  and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  house- 
hold: but  when  this  same  fine  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  things,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority and  backed  by  public  opinion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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the  internal  peace  of  families  will  be  increased  by  it,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  more  rigidly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or  profes- 
sional life ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  limited  extent  of  common 
I  incomes  obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 

!  watch  in  person  and  very  closely  over  the  details  of  domestic 

'I  economy.     All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occupations  are  so 

jl  many  natural  barriers,  which,  by  keeping  the  two  sexes  asunder,  >■ 

render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less  frequent  and  less  ardent — the  ,  | 

I  resistance  of  the  other  more  easy.  ii 

Not  indeed  that  the  equality  of  conditions  can  ever  succeed  in 

j  making  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dangerous  character 

.!  to  their  breaches  of  morality.     As  no  one  has  then  either  sufficient 

1  time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a  virtue  armed  in  self-defence,  there 

.  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  courtezans  and  a  great 

I  number  of  virtuous  women.    This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable 

cases  of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 

ij  society  from  being  strong  and  alert;  it  does  not  destroy  family 

!  ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.     Society  is  endangered 

1  i  not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by  laxity  of  morals  among  m 

j  all.     In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator,  prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded 

than  intrigue. 
■'  I  The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equality  makes 

'  j  men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  the  passion  of  love,  by  deny- 

||  ing  them  time  to  indulge  in  it,  but  it  diverts  them  from  it  by  an- 

other more  secret  but  more  certain  road.  All  men  who  live  in 
democratic  ages  more  or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes ;  their  minds  take  a  serious,  de- 
liberate, and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  desires.  Thus  the 
principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the  imagination,  but  lowers 
its  flight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 
i:  No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of  a  de- 

mocracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give  way  to  those 
idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly  precede  and  produce 
the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  they  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  procuring  for  themselves  that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and 
quiet  affection  which  constitutes  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life, 
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but  they  are  not  apt  to  ran  after  those  violent  and  capricious 
sources  of  excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  only  applicable  in  its  full  extent  to 
America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  half-centurj',  while  laws  and  customs  have  im- 
pelled several  European  nations  with  unexampled  force  toward 
democracy,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relations 
of  man  and  woman  have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  Iii 
some  places  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict — ^the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to  be  more 
lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I  am  as  little  dis- 
posed to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to  malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  pro- 
pitious influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  may  exercise 
upon  orderly  habits,  is  one  of  those  tendencies  which  can  only  be 
discovered  after  a  time.  If  the  equality  of  conditions  is  favourable 
to  purity  of  morals,  the  social  commotion  by  which  conditions  arc 
rendered  equal,  is  adverse  to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during 
which  France  has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  that  coun- 
try has  rarely  had  freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amid  this  uni- 
versal confusion  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions — amij 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  might — public  virtue  has  become  doubtful, 
and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all  revolutions,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  object  or  their  agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar 
consequences ;  even  those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  the  bonds 
of  morality  more  tightly  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations 
of  morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  permanent  character  ;  and  this  is  already  betokened 
by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 

Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy  which 
retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and  which  still  enjoys 
a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced  to  mere  \'ulgar  pastimes. 
The  energetic  passions  and  great  conceptions  which  animated  it 
heretofore,  leave  it  then ;  and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of 
petty  consuming  vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a 
carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last  century 
was  extremely  dissolute;  whereas  established  habits  and  ancient 
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belief  still  preserved  some  respect  for  morality  among  the  othei 
classes  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  contested  that  at  the  present  day 
the  remnants  of  that  same  aristocracy  exhibit  a  certain  severity  of 
moials;  while  laxity  of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  among  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks.  So  that  the  same  families  which  were 
most  profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exemplary, 
and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the  morality  of  the 
aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolution,  by  dividing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  nobility,  by  forcing  them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their 
afiairs  and  to  their  families,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  their  children,  and  in  short  by  giving  a  more  rational  and 
serious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious  belief,  a  love  of 
order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic  endearments,  and  of  com- 
fort ;  whereas  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  had  naturally  these 
same  tastes,  was  carried  away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which 
was  required  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the 
country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolutionary  passions,  nor 
shared  in  the  anarchical  excitement  which  produced  that  crisis :  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  aristocracy  feels  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  revolution  in  its  manners,  before  those  who  achieved 
it.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical, 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  from  democracy.  I  cannot  but  think  that  when 
we  snail  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of  this  democratic  revolution, 
after  having  got  rid  of  the  tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observations 
which  are  now  only  applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become 
true  of  the  whole  community. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HOW   THfi    AMERICANS    UNDERSTAND   THE   EQUALITT  OF   THB   8BXB8. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies  the  difierent 
inequalities  which  originate  in  societ}' :  but  is  this  all  1  or  does  it 
not  ultimately  affect  that  great  inequality  of  man  and  woman 
which  has  seemed,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  be  eternally  based  in 
human  nature  ?  I  believe  that  the  social  changes  which  bring 
nearer  to  the  same  level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  ser- 
vant, and  superiors  and  inferiors  generally  speaking,  will  raise 
woman  and  make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  coarse  and  lawless 
fancies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer  range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together  the  dif- 
ferent characteristic;^  of  the  sexes,  would  make  of  man  and  woman 
beings  not  only  equal  but  alike.  They  would  give  to  both  the 
same  functions,  impose  on  both  the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both 
the  same  rights :  they  would  mix  them  in  all  things — their  occu- 
pations, their  pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, that  by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of  the 
works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak  men  and  dis- 
orderly women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species  of  dem- 
ocratic equality  which  may  be  established  between  the  sexes.  They 
admit,  that  as  nature  has  appointed  such  wide  differences  between 
the  physical  and  moral  constitutions  of  man  and  woman,  her  mani- 
fest design  was  to  give  a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  facul- 
ties ;  and  they  hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making 
beings  so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  getting 
each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best  posslult^ 
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manner.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  which  governs  the  manufactures  of  our 
age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties  of  man  from  those  of  woman, 
in  order  that  the  great  work  of  society  may  be  the  better  carried 
on. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in  America 
to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other,  but  in  two  pathways 
which  are  always  different.  American  women  never  manage  the 
outward  concerns  of  the  family,  or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a 
part  in  political  life ;  nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of 
those  laborious  exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical 
strength.  No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  If  on  the  one  hand  an  American  woman  cannot  escape  from 
the  qmet  circle  of  domestic  employments,  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
never  forced  to  go  beyond  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  women  of 
America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength  of  understanding 
and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve  great  delicacy  of  personal 
appearance  and  always  retain  the  manners  of  women,  although  they 
sometimes  show  that  they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  consequence  of 
democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital  power,  or  the 
confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  families.  The^  hold  that 
every  association  must  have  a  head  in  order  to  accomplish  its  object 
and  that  the  natural  head  of  the  conjugal  association  is  man. 
They  do  not  therefore  deny  him  the  right  of  directing  his  partner ; 
and  they  maintain,  that  in  the  smaller  association  of  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  in  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  democ- 
racy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are  necessary, 
not  to  subvert  all  power. 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by  the 
other  :  I  never  observed  that  the  women  of  America  consider  con- 
jugal authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of  their  rights,  nor  that 
they  thought  themselves  degraded  by  submitting  to  it.  It  appear- 
ed to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  yoke,  not  to  shake  it  off.     Such  at  least  is 

the  feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex ;  the  others 
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are  silent ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  the  practice  for  a 
guilty  wife  to  clamour  for  the  rights  of  woman,  while  she  is  tramp- 
ling on  her  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  Europe  a  certain  degree  of 
contempt  lurks  even  in  the  flatter)*  which  men  lavish  upon  women : 
although  a  European  frequently  affects  to  be  the  slave  of  woman, 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  never  sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In 
the  United  States  men  seldom  compliment  women,  but  they  daily 
show  how  much  they  esteem  them.  They  constantly  display  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  imderstanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom  ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is  just  as 
fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth,  and  her  heart  as 
firm  to  embrace  it ;  and  they  have  never  sought  to  place  her  ^drtue, 
any  more  than  his,  under  the  shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
fear. 

It  would  seem  that  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easily  submits  to 
the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless  curtailed  of 
some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  human  species,  and  considered 
as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings ;  and  (what  may  well  provoke 
astonishment)  women  ultimately  look  upon  themselves  in  the  same 
light,  and  almost  consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled 
to  show  themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  Tlie  women  o^ 
America  claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  our  morals  we  have  reserved 
strange  immunities  to  man  ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  one  virtue 
for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance  of  his  partner  ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  very  same  act  may  be 
punished  alternately  as  a  crime  or  only  as  a  fault.  The  Americans 
know  not  this  iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights  ;  among  them 
the  seducer  is  as  much  dishonoured  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women  those  ea&rer 
attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in  Europe ;  but  their 
conduct  to  women  always  implies  that  they  suppose  them  to  be 
virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
moral  freedom  of  the  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most 
guarded  language  is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  ex- 
pression. In  America  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone  and 
without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey 

The  l^islators  of  the  United  States^  who  have  mitigated  almost 
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all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a  capital  offence, 
and  no  crime,  is  visited  with  more  inexorable  severity  by  public 
opinion.  This  may  be  accounted  for ;  as  the  Americans  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  precious  than  a  woman's  honour,  and  nothing 
which  ought  so  much  to  be  respected  as  her  independence,  they 
hold  that  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  depiives 
her  of  them  against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence 
is  visited  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  a 
verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a  consequence  of 
contempt  of  decency  or  contempt  of  woman  ?  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  a  contempt  of  one  and  of  the  other. 

Thus  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman  have 
either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  perform  the  same  offices,  but  they 
show  an  equal  regard  for  both  their  respective  parts;  and  though 
their  lot  is  different,  they  consider  both  of  them  as  beings  of  equal 
value.  They  do  not  give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form 
or  the  same  direction  as  to  that  of  man ;  but  they  never  doubt 
her  courage  :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought  not 
always  to  exercise  their  intellect  and  understanding  in  the  same 
manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding  of  the  one  to  be  as 
sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  intellect  to  be  as  clear.  Thus, 
then,  while  they  have  allowed  the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to 
subsist,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  in- 
tellectually to  the  level  of  man  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  excellently  imderstood  the  true  principle  of  democratic 
improvement 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although  the 
women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is  in  some  respects  one  of  ex- 
treme dependance,  I  have  nowhere  seen  women  occupying  a  loftier 
position ;  and  if  I  were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  the  close 
of  this  work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperit)-  and  grow- 
ing strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,.  I  should 
reply— -to  ths  superiority  of  their  women 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THAT  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EQUALITY  NATURALLY  DIVIDES  THE  AMERIGANB 
INTO  A   NUMBER   OF   SBfALL   PRIVATE   CIRCLES. 

It  may  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  final  consequence  and 
necessary  effect  of  democratic  institutions  is  to  confound  together 
all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  in  common ;  but  this  Tvould  be 
to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form  to  the  equality  which 
originates  in  democracy.  No  state  of  society  or  laws  can  render 
men  so  much  alike,  but  that  education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  in- 
terpose some  differences  between  them ;  and,  though  different  men 
may  sometimes  find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will  therefore 
always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  legislation,  whatever  they 
,  i  may  be ;  and  departing  in  some  one  respect  from  the  circle  within 

which  they  were  to  be  bounded,  they  will  set  up,  close  by  the  great 
i  political  community,  small  private  circles,  united  together  by  the 

I  similitude  of  their  conditions,  habits,  and  manners. 

j  ■•  In  the  United  States  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 

L  each  other;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual  obedience  or  respect; 

i  they  all  meet  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  government 

I  of  the  State,  and  in  general  to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern 

their  common  welfare ;  but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political  assem 
blies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  on  the  contrary  carefully  to 
separate  into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals,  but  he  will 
only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  among  his  friends  or 
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his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  natural.  In  proportion 
as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  extended,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  the  sphere  of  private  intercourse  will  be  contracted ;  far  from 
supposing  that  the  members  of  modern  society  will  ultimately  live 
in  common,  I  am  afraid  that  they  may  end  by  forming  nothing  but 
small  coteries. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are  like  vast 
chambers,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get,  into  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter.  These  classes  have  no  communication  with  each 
other,  but  within  their  pale  men  necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ; 

I !  even  though  they  would  not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity 

]'  of  a  similar  condition  brings  them  nearer  together. 

I  But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish  frequent 

:  i  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their  intercourse  origi- 

nates in  the  accidental  analogy  of  opinions  and  tastes;  hence 

I  private  society  is  infinitely  varied.     In  democracies,  where  the 

members  of  the  community  never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and 

j  naturally  stand  in  such  propinquity  that  they  may  all  at  any  time 

be  confounded  in  one  general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary 
distinctions  spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  in  the  crowd  against  'j 

his  will. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institutions  may 
be  changed,  but  not  man :  whatever  may  be  the  general  endeavour 
of  a  community  to  render  its  members  equal  and  alike,  the  per- 
sonal pride  of  individuals  will  always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line, 
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and  to  form  somewhere  an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage.  Il 

;i  In  aristocracies  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lofty  ]\ 

I  stationary  barriers:  in  democracies  they  are  divided  by  a  number  j 

of  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  constantly  broken  '• 

or  moved  from  place  to  place.     Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
gress of  equality,  in  democratic  nations  a  great  number  of  small 
I  private  communities  will  always  be  formed  within  the  general  pale 

'  of  political  society ;  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in 

|j  its  manners  to  the  highest  class  in  aristocracies.  jj 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


li 

1 1  8011E   RBFLECTIONS   ON   AMERICAN   MANNERS. 

i  • 

I 

NoTHiNo  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the  outward 
form  of  hmnan  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing  upon  which  men  set 
inore  store :  they  grow  used  to  everything  except  to  living  in  a 
society  which  has  not  their  own  manners.  The  influence  of  the 
social  and  political  state  of  a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore 
deserving  of  serious  examination. 

Manners  are,  generally,  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of  the 
character  of  a  people,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an 
arbitrary  convention  between  certain  men ;  thus  they  are  at  once 
natural  and  acquired. 

When  certain  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost  persons  in 
society,  without  contestation  and  without  effort — when  they  are 
constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving  the  more  minute  de- 
tails to  others — and  when  they  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
which  they  did  not  amass  and  which  they  do  not  fear  to  lose,  it 
may  ^e  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind  of  haughty  disdain  of  the 
petty  interests  and  practical  cares  of  life,  and  that  their  thoughts 
assume  a  natural  greatness,  which  their  language  and  their  man- 
ners denote.  In  democratic  countries  manners  are  generally  devoid 
of  dignity,  because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its 
character  ;  and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has  few 
opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of  domestic 
interests. 
I  True  dignity  in  manners  consists  in  always  taking  one's  proper 

I  station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  and  this  is  as  much  within 

the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In  democracies  all  stations 
ap)>ear  doubtful;  hence  it  is  that  the  manners  of  democracies, 
though  often  full  of  arrogance,  are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  never  either  well-disciplined  or  accomplished. 
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The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  fluctuating  for  a 
certain  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a  code  of 
good-breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it.  Every  man 
therefore  behaves  ader  his  own  fashion,  and  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain incoherence  in  the  manners  of  such  times,  because  they  are 
moulded  upon  the  feelings  and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather 
than  upon  an  ideal  model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This, 
however,  is  much  more  perceptible  at  the  time  when  an  aristoc- 
racy has  just  been  overthrown  than  after  it  has  long  been  destroyed. 
New  political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in  com- 
mon, men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amazingly  dissimi- 
lar, and  this  renders  the  motley  composition, of  society  peculiarly 
visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict  code  of  good-breeding 
is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  contained  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found  is  already  forgotten.  Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of 
manners,  and  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  with- 
out it ;  but  every  one  endeavours  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of 
arbitrary  and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages ; 
80  that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity  which 
they  often  display  among  aristocratic  nations,  nor  the  simplicity 
and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume  in  democracies ;  they 
are  at  once  constrained  and  without  constraint. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When  the 
equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete,  as  all  men 
entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly  the  same  things, 
they  do  not  require  to  agree  or  to  copy  from  one  another  in  order 
to  speak  or  act  in  the  same  manner :  their  manners  are  constantly 
characterized  by  a  number  of  lesser  diversities,  but  not  by  any 
great  differences.  They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they 
do  not  copy  from  the  same  pattern ;  they  are  never  very  unlike, 
because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first  sight  a  travel- 
ler would  obsen'c  that  the  manners  of  all  the  Americans  are  ex- 
actly similar  ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination  that  the  peculiari- 
ties in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected. 

The  Enj^lish  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Americans ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have  drawn  these  ludi- 
crous delineations  belonged  themselves  to  the  middle  classes  in 
England,  to  whom  the  same  delineations  are  exceedingly  applicra- 
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ole  :  so  that  these  pitiless  censors  for  the  mos  part  fomish  an  ex» 
ample  of  the  very  thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States ;  they  do 
not  perceive  that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  outward  forms 
of  behaviour :  many  men  would  willingly  endure  its  vices,  who 
cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  there 
is  nothing  commendable  in  the  manners  of  a  democratic  people. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach  of  the 
first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it,  which  gives 
rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a  democratic  people 
does  not  possess  any  models  of  high-breeding,  at  least  it  escapes 
the  daily  necessity  of  seeing  wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democ- 
racies manners  are  never  so  refined  as  among  aristocratic  nations, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice  expres- 
sions  of  the  nobilitv,  are  to  be  heard  there  :  the  manners  of  such 
a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither  brutal  nor  mean. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  no  such  thing  as  a 
legular  code  of  good-breeding  can  be  laid  down ;  this  has  some 
inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In  aristocracies  the  rules 
of  propriety  impose  the  same  demeanour  on  every  one ;  they  make 
all  the  members  of  the  same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their 
private  inclinations;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural 
man.  Among  a  democratic  people  manners  are  neither  so  tutored 
nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sincere.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven  veil,  through  which  the  real 
feelings  and  private  opinions  of  each  individual  are  easily  discerni- 
ble. The  form  and  the  substance  of  human  actions  often  there- 
fore stand  in  closer  relation  ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human 
life  be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to  give  men 
any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them  from  having  manners 
at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  an  aris- 
tocracy may  sometimes  re-appear  in  a  democracy,  but  not  its  man- 
ners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  for  ever,  as  soon  as  the  democratic 
revolution  is  completed.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  more  last- 
bg  than  the  manners  of  an  aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved 
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bj  that  class  for  some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its 
power — nor  so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than 
not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  be.  A 
change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle,  and  a  few  gen- 
erations suffice  to  consummate  it 

The  principal  characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down 
by  history  after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  from  men's  memories 
almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  longer  conceive 
what  these  manners  were  when  they  have  ceased  to  witness  them ; 
they  are  gone,  and  their  departure  was  unseen,  unfelt ;  for  in  •  i  i 
order  to  feel  that  refmed  enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  choice 
and  distinguished  manners,  habit  and  education  must  have  prepar-  ,! 

ed  the  heart,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  lost  almost  as  easily  as  the 
practice  of  them.  Thus  not  only  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  desire  them ; 
and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is  to  their  minds  as  if 
such  things  had  never  been.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  this  loss,  but  it  may  well  be  regretted. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  same 
men  have  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very  low-born  feelings : 
the  interior  of  courts  has  sufficiently  shown  what  imposing  exter- 
nals may  conceal  the  meanest  hearts.  But  though  the  manners 
of  aristocracy  did  not  constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellished 
virtue  itself.  It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  constantly 
tx)  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  by 
dehcacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urbanity  of  mannera 
Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing  illusory  charm  over  human  na- 
ture ;  and  though  the  picture  was  often  a  false  one,  it  could  not 
be  viewed  without  a  noble  satisfai*.tion. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

OF  THE   GRAVITY  OF  THE   AMERICANS,   AND   WHY   IT  DOES   KOT   PRE- 
VENT  THEM   FROM  OFTEN   COBIMITTING   INCONSmERATE  ACTIONS. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the  simple, 
turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the  people  indulge  in  aris- 
tocratic communities  ;  such  diversions  are  thought  by  them  to  be 
puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have  they  a  greater  inchnation  for  the 
intellectual  and  refined  amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 
They  want  something  productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleas- 
ures ;  they  want  to  mix  actual  fruition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities  the  people  readily  give  themselves 
up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety,  which  shake  off 
at  once  the  recollection  of  their  privations  :  the  natives  of  democ- 
racies are  not  fond  of  being  thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and 
they  never  lose  sight  of  their  own  selves  without  regret  They 
prefer  to  these  frivolous  delights  those  more  serious  and  silent 
amusements  which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive  busi- 
ness wholly  from  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance  mer- 
rily at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his  calling 
continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  shuts  him- 
self up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two  pleasures  ;  he  can 
go  on  thinking  of  his  business,  and  he  can  get  drunk  decently  by 
his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  have  since  seen  the  Americans  and 
have  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tempera- 
ment has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  their  political  institu- 
tions are  a  still  more  influential  cause. 

I  believe  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly  fix>m 
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their  pride.  In  democratic  countries  even  poor  men  entertain  a 
lofty  notion  of  their  personal  importance :  they  look  upon  them- 
selves with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to  suppose  that  others  are 
looking  at  them  too.  With  this  disposition,  they  watch  their  lan- 
guage and  their  actions  with  care,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open 
so  as  to  betray  their  deficiencies ;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerful  cause  which 
instinctively  produces  among  the  Americans  this  astonishing  gravi- 
ty. Under  a  despotism  communities  give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of 
vehement  joy ;  but  they  are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because 
they  are  afraid.  Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerful 
and  even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal  of 
security,  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  important  cares  of  life ; 
but  all  free  peoples  are  serious,  because  their  minds  are  habitually 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some  dangerous  or  difficult  pur- 
pose. This  is  more  especially  the  case  among  those  free  nations 
which  form  democratic  communities.  Then  there  are  in  all  classes 
a  very  large  number  of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  serious 
affairs  of  the  government ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  direction  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortxme.  Among  such  a  people  a 
serious  demeanour  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  men,  and  becomes 
a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  in 
which  the  citizens  met  upon  the  public  places  with  garlands  of 
roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dancing  and  theatrical 
amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  republics  uiy  more  than  in 
that  of  Plato :  or,  if  the  things  we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  supposed  democracies  were  com- 
posed of  very  different  elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  toils, 
the  people  who  live  in  democracies  think  themselves  to  be  pitied ; 
the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case.  No  men  are  fonder  of 
their  own  condition.  Life  would  have  no  relish  for  them  if  they  were 
delivered  from  the  anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more 
attachment  to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleasures. 
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I  am  next  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  tnat  these  same  democratie 
nations,  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  inconaderate  a 
manner.  The  Americans,  who  ahnost  always  preserve  a  staid 
demeanom*  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  frequently  allow  them- 
8elves  to  be  borne  away  iar  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  by  a  sud- 
den passion  or  a  hasty  opinion,  and  they  sometimes  gravely  conunif 
dtrange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  one  sort  of 
ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  publicity.  In  despotic  states 
men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they  are  told  nothing :  in  dem- 
ocratic nations  they  often  act  at  random,  because  nothing  is  to  be 
left  imtold.  The  former  do  not  know — ^the  latter  forget ;  and  the 
chief  features  of  each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewildermeni 
of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man  may 
sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and  especially  in  democratic  states, 
without  being  compromised ;  whereas  in  absolute  monarchies,  a 
few  words  dropped  by  accident  are  enough  to  unmask  him  for  ever, 
and  ruin  him  without  hope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by 
what  goes  before.  When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd,  many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  oblitera- 
ted from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them ;  but  amid  the 
silence  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the  slightest  whisper 
strikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary ;  a  thousand  chances 
waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the  sport  of  unfore- 
seen or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  circumstances.  Thus  they 
are  often  obliged  to  do  things  which  they  have  imperfectly  learned, 
to  say  things  they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprenticeship.  In 
aristocracies  ever}'  man  has  one  sole  object  which  he  unceasingly 
pursues,  but  among  democratic  nations  the  existence  of  man  is 
more  complex  ;  the  same  mind  will  almost  always  embrace  several 
objects  at  the  same  time,  and  these  objects  are  frequently  wholly 
foreign  to  each  other :  as  it  cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind 
is  readily  satisfied  with  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  democracies  is  not  urged  by  his  wants, 
he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires  j  for  of  all  the  possessions  which  he 

I'  sees  around  him,  none  are  wholly  beyond  his  reach.    He  therefore 
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does  everything  in  a  hurl  y,  he  is  always  satisfied  with'' pretty 
well,"  and  never  pauses  more  than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he 
has  been  doing.  His  curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply 
satisfied ;  for  he  cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to 
know  anything  well :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus  then  democratic  peoples  are  grave,  because  their  social  and 
political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  engage  in  serious  occu- 
pations ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately,  because  they  ^ve  but  little 
time  and  attention  to  each  of  these  occupations. 

The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  bane 
of  the  democratic  character. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ITHY  THE    NATIONAL    TANITY  OF    THE   AMERICANS    IS  MORE   RESITESS 
AND   CAPTIOUS   THAN   THAT    OF   THE    ENGLISH. 

All  free  nations  are  vainglorious,  but  national  pride  is  not  dis- 
played by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The  Americans  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  appear  impatient  of  the  smallest  censure  and 
insatiable  of  praise.  The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to 
them,  the  most  exalted  seldom  contents  them ;  they  unceasingly 
harass  you  to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties  they 
fall  to  praising  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited  before  their 
eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy,  but  restless  and  jealous ; 
it  will  grant  nothing,  while  it  demands  everything,  but  is  ready  to 
beg  and  to  quarrel  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  fine 
one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  fellow  in  the  world."  If 
I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants  enjoy,  he  answers, 
"  Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  nations  are  worthy  to  enjoy  it." 
If  I  remark  the  purity  of  morals  which  distinguishes  the  United 
States,  "  I  can  imagine,"  says  he,  "  that  a  stranger  who  has  been 
struck  by  the  corruption  of  all  other  nations,  is  astonished  at  the 
difference."  At  length  I  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self; but  he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  does  not  desist  till  he  has 
got  me  to  repeat  all  I  had  just  been  saying.  It  is  impossible  to 
con<:eive  a  more  troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism;  it 
wearies  even  those  who  are  disposed  to  respect  it.* 

•  Setting  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those  who  dare  not 
say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Americans  will  still  be 
found  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  political  institutions  by  which  they  are 
governed ;  and,  I  believe,  really  to  be  so.  I  look  upon  this  state  of  public 
opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a  demonstration,  of  the  absolute  excel- 
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Such  IS  not  the  case  with  tlie  English.  An  Englishman  calmly 
enjoys  the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which  in  his  opinion  his 
country  possesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to  other  nations,  neither 
does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own.  The  censure  of  foreigners  does 
not  affiect  him,  and  their  praise  hardly  flatters  him ;  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainful  and  ig- 
norant reserve :  his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  it  nourishes  itself. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the  same 
stock, should  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their  manner  of  feel- 
ing and  conversing.  ^ 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  immense  privileges, 
upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to  rely  upon  the  lesser 
advantages  which  accrue  to  them.    As  these  privileges  came  to  them 
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;  lence  of  American  laws.  The  pride  of  a  nation,  the  gratification  of  certain 

!  i  ruling  passions  by  the  law,  a  concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which 

escape  notice,  and  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which 

!<  shuts  the  mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 

I  people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.    No  nation  was  ever 

I !  more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  was  ever  more  self-satisfied ;  then 

every  part  of  its  constitution  was  right — everything,  even  to  its  most  obvious 
defects,  was  irreproachable :  at  the  present  day  a  vast  number  of  Englishmen 

!  I  seem  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  prove  that  this  constitution  was 

faulty  in  many  respects.  Which  was  right  ? — the  English  people  of  the  last 

'  I  century,  or  the  English  people  of  the  present  day  ? 

,  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  France.    It  is  certain  that  during  the 

reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  form  of  government  which,  at  that  time,  govemed  the  community.    Bui 

'  it  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  degraded  in  the  char- 

'  acter  of  the  French  of  that  age.     There  might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in 

France  at  that  time,  but  assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the 

I  people.    The  writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  ex- 

I  tolling  the  power  of  their  king ;  and  there  was  no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his 

hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheer- 

! ;  fully  with  the  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi"  upon  his  lips.     These  very  same  forms  of 

I  loyalty  are  now  odious  to  the  French  people.    Which  are  wrong  ? — the 

French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  ? 

i'  Our  judgement  of  the  laws  of  a  people  must  not  then  be  founded  exclu- 

sively upon  its  inclinations,  since  t^ose  inclinations  change  from  age  to  age;  I ! 

.  but  upon  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more  general  experience.     The  j 

love  which  a  people  may  show  for  its  laws,  proves  only  this:— that  we  I 

should  not  be  m  too  great  a  hurry  to  change  them. 


by  inheritance,  they  regard  them  in  some  sort  as  a  portion  of  them- 
sdves,  or  at  least  as  a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  pei^iu. 
They  therefore  entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  superiority ;  they  do 
not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  perceives  and 
no  one  contests,  and  these  things  are  not  sufficiently  new  to  them 
to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand  unmoved  in  thdr 
solitary  greatness,  well  assured  that  they  are  seen  of  all  the  world 
without  any  effort  (o  show  tlieinsclYts  off,  and  that  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  from  that  position.  WTien  an  aristocracy  car- 
ries on  the  public  affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this 
reserved,  indifferent,  and  haugh^  form,  which  is  imiuted  by  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When  on  the  contrary  social  conditions  differ  but  little,  the 
slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  e^'ery  man  sets 
around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  precisely  similar  or 
analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes  craving  and  jealous,  he 
clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly  defends  them.  In  democrades, 
as  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  al- 
ways recently  acquired  the  advantages  which  they  possess;  the 
consequence  is  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them, 
to  show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy  them. 
As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be  lost,  their  posses- 
sors are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make  a  point  of  shoiving  that 
they  still  retain  them.  Men  living  in  democracies  love  their  coun- 
try just  as  they  love  themselves,  and  thej-  transfer  the  habits  of 
their  private  vanity  to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people  ori- 
ginates so  entirely  in  the  equality  aiid  precariousness  of  social  con- 
ditions, that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  nobility  display  the 
very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions  of  their  existence  in 
which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or  contested.  An  aristocratic 
class  always  differs  greatly  from  the  other  classes  of  the  nation, by 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  only  differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it 
consist  in  small  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired. 

The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  collected  in  a  capital 
or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest  with  virulence  those  frivo- 
lous privil^es  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the  will 
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of  their  master.  These  persons  then  displayed  toward  each  other 
precisely  the  same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  de- 
mocracies^ the  same  eagerness  to  snat'.h  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  s^^oie  desire  to  parade  osten- 
tatiously those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers,  I  do 
not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  a  democratic  community. 
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CHAPTER   XVir 

HUT   THE   ASPECT   OF   SOCIET/    iN   THE   UNITED   STATES*   18    AT   O.VCB 

EXCITED  AND   MONOTONOUS. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  car*  be  more  adapted  to  stimulate 
and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the  United  States. 
Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in  ceaseless  variation  :  it 
is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself  were  mutable,  such  are  the 
changes  worked  upon  her  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  in  the  end 
the  sight  of  this  excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and 
after  having  watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time  the  spectator 
is  tired  of  it. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  every  man  is  pretty  nearly  station- 
ary in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astonishingly  unlike  each 
other — their  passions,  their  notions,  their  habits,  and  their  tastes 
are  essentially  different ;  nothing  changes,  but  everything  differs. 
In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  are  alike  and  do  things 
pretty  nearly  alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  vicissitudes  ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors  only  is 
changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect  of  American 
society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things  are  always  changing; 
but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all  these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  have  many  passions,  but  most  of 
their  passions  either  end  in  the  love  of  riches  or  proceed  from  it. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls  are  narrower,  but  that  the 
importance  of  money  is  really  greater  at  such  times.  \Mien  all  the 
members  of  a  community  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each 
other,  the  co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  for  it :  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the  rever- 
ence which  belonged  to  what  is  jld  has  vanished,  birth,  conditio^ 
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and  profession  no  longer  distinguish  men,-or  scarcely  distinguish 
them  at  all :  hardly  anything  but  money  remains  to  create  strong- 
ly marked  differences  between  them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them 
above  the  common  level.  The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is 
increased  by  the  disappearance  and  diminution  of  all  other  dis- 
tinctions. Among  aristocratic  nations  money  only  reaches  to  a 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires — in  democracies  it 
seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a  princi- 
pal or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  the  Ameri- 
cans do :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of  family  likeness, 
and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  exceedingly  wearisome.  This 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  passion  is  monotonous ;  the  pecu- 
liar methods  by  which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are 
no  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  constituted  democracy  like  the  United  States, 
where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by  public  office,  or 
by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth  mainly  drives  them 
into  business  and  manufactures.  Although  these  pursuits  often 
bring  about  great  commotions  and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper 
without  strictly  regular  habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform 
acts.  The  stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these 
habits,  and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  saiil  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the  Americans 
so  methodical;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it  disciplines  their 
lives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be  addressed 
to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is  disappearing  from 
the  human  race ;  the  same  ways  of  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling 
are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  world.  This  is  not  only  because 
nations  work  more  upon  each  other,  and  are  more  faithful  in  their 
mutual  imitation ;  but  as  the  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more 
and  more  the  peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  caste,  a  profes- 
sion, or  a  family,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer 
to  the  constitution  of  Man,  which  is  ever)^'here  the  same.  Thus 
they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitated  each  other. 
Like  travellers  scattered  about  some  large  wood,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  paths  converging  to  one  point,  if  all  of  them  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  that  point  and  advance  toward  it,  they  insensiblv 
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draw  nearer  together — ^though  they  seek  not,  though  they  see  not, 
though  they  know  not  each  other ;  and  they  will  be  surprised  at 
length  to  find  themselves  all  collected  on  the  same  spot  All  the 
nations  which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as  the 
object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitations,  are  tending  in  the 
end  to  a  similar  state  of  society,  like  these  traveUers  converging 
to  the  central  plot  of  the  forest 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

t 

Of  HONOUR*    IN   THB  LTnTED  STATES  AND   IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 

It  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct  methods  in  the 
public  estimation  of  the  actions  of  their  fellow-men ;  at  one  time 
they  judge  them  by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  diffused  all  over  the  world ;  at  another  they  refer  their  decis- 
ion to  a  few  very  special  notions  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that  these  two 
rules  differ ;  they  sometimes  conflict ;  but  they  are  never  either 
entirely  identified  or  entirely  annulled  by  one  another. 

Honour,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the  will 
more  than  the  belief  of  men;  and  even  while  they  yield  without  li 

hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dictates,  they  feel  notwith-  | 

standing,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  instinct,  the  existence  of  a  more  ! 

general,  more  ancient,  and  more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes  'l 

disobey  although  they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.     Some  actions  ' 

have  been  held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonourable  | 

— a  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  a  case  in  point. 

I  think  these  peculiarities  may  be  otherwise  explained  than  by  ■ 

the  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  nations,  as  has  hith-  ,i 

erto  been  the  customary  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  Man- 
kind is  subject  to  general  and  lasting  wants  that  have  engendered 
moral  laws,  to  the  neglect  of  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all 

*  The  word  Honour  is  not  always  used  ia  the  same  sense  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence 
which  a  man  receives  from  his  kind;  and  in  this  sense  a  man  is  said  to 
ao/uire  honour.  2.  Honour  signilies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  by  the 
assistance  of  which  this  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence  is  obtained.  Thus  we 
say  that  a  rruin  has  alxcays  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  honour ;  or  a  man  has 
violated  his  honour.  In  this  chapter  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  latter 
sense. 
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places  attached  the  notion  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infringe  theio 
was  to  do  ill — to  do  well  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  the  bosom  of  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race, 
lesser  associations  have  been  fonned  which  are  called  nations ;  and 
amid  these  nations  further  subdivisions  have  assumed  the  names  of 
classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  species  of  the  human  race ;  and  though  it  has  no  essential 
dilTerence  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands 
apart  and  has  certain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special 
wants  must  be  attributed  the  modifications  which  affect  in  various 
degrees  and  in  different  countries  the  mode  of  considering  human 
actions,  and  the  estimate  which  ought  to  be  formed  of  them.  It  is 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that  men  should 
not  kill  each  other ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be  the  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary interest  of  a  people  or  a  class  to  justify,  or  even  to  honour, 
homicide. 

Honour  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule,  founded  upon  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people  or  a  class 
allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unproductive  to  the  mind 
than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  facts 
and  examples  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honour  which  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best  acquaintetl  wifli, 
viz.  aristocratic  honour  springing  out  of  feudal  society.  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  by  means  of  the  principle  already  laid  down,  and  I  shall 
explain  the  principle  by  means  of  the  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was  so  deeply  severed  from 
the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or  what  founded  and  consolidated  its 
power.  I  take  its  existence  as  an  established  fact,  and  I  am  en* 
deavouring  to  account  for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the 
greater  part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that  in  the  feudal  world  actions 
were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
worth,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  appreciated  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor  or  the  object  of  them, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thu5 
some  of  the  actions  which  were  indiiTerent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in 
humble   life,  dishonoured  a  noble;  others   changed  their  wholtf 
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character  according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged  Of 
did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility  formed  a 
distinct  body  amid  thi  people,  which  it  commanded  from  the  inac- 
cessible heights  where  it  was  ensconced.  To  maintain  this  pecuhar 
position,  which  constituted  its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political 
privileges,  but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
especial  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  nobility 
rather  than  to  the  humble  classes — that  certain  actions  were  guilt- 

o 

less  when  they  affected  the  villain,  which  were  criminal  when  they 
touched  the  noble — these  were  oflen  arbitrary  matters;  but  that 
honour  or  shame  should  be  attached  to  a  man's  actions  according 
to  his  condition,  was  the  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an 
aristocratic  community.  This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the 
countries  which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of  the 
principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to  debauch  a 
woman  of  colour  scarcely  injures  the  reputation  of  an  American 
to  marry  her  dishonours  him. 

In  some  cases  feudal  honour  enjoined  revenge  and  stigmatized 
the  forgiveness  of  insults ;  in  others  it  imperiously  commanded  men 
to  conquer  their  own  passions,  and  imposed  forgetfulness  of  self. 
It  did  not  make  humanity  or  kindness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  gen- 
erosity; it  set  more  store  on  liberality  than  on  benevolence;  it  !| 
allowed  men  to  enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not 
by  labour ;  it  preferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings ;  cupidity 
was  less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cimning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated  as 
contemptible.  i 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclu^vely  from  the 
caprices  of  those  who  entertamed  them.  A  class  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  and  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  position, 
must  especially  honour  those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  dignity  and  splendour,  and  which  may  be  easily  combined 
with  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such  men  would  not  hesitate 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  the  conscience  in  order  to  give  those 
virtues  precedence  before  all  others.  It  may  even  be  conceived 
that  some  of  the  more  bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  lie  set 
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above  (he  quiet  unpretending  virtues.     The  very  existence  of  sucli 
a  class  in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  placed  military  courage  foremasf 
among  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them.  This  was  agaiu  a 
peculiar  opinion  which  arose  necessarily  from  the  peculiarity  of  tkt 
state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  existed  by  war  and  for  war ; 
its  power  had  been  founded  by  arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was 
maintained ;  it  therefore  required  nothing  more  than  military  coor- 
'■  age,  and  that  qualit)'  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others; 

i  whatever  denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 

j  was  therefore  approved  ami  frequently  enjoined  by  the  manners  of 

i,  the  time.     Such  was  the  main  principle;  the  caprice  of  man  was 

only  to  be  traced  in  minuter  details.  That  a  man  should  regard  a 
tap  on  the  check  as  an  unbearable  insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
kill  in  single  combat  the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an 
arbitrarj'  rule  ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonoured  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a  blow 
without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aristocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true  to  a  certain  extent  to  assert  that  the  laws  of 
honour  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honour  were  always 
confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  peculiar  rule,  which 
was  called  honour  by  our  forefathers,  is  so  far  from  being  an  arbi- 
trary law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would  readily  engage  to  ascribe  its 
most  incoherent  and  fantastical  injunctions  to  a  small  number  of 
fixed  and  invariable  wants  inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honour  into  the  domain 
of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  explain  its  dictates. 
The  state  of  society  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages  were  such,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  never  gov- 
erned the  community  directly  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual 
whom  he  was  boimd  to  obey ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he 
was  connected  with  all  the  others,  Tims  in  feudal  societv  the 
whole  S)'stem  of  the  commoi^wealth  rested  upon  the  sentiment  of 
fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord :  to  destroy  that  sentiment  was  to 
open  the  sluices  of  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political  superior  was, 
moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  members  of  the  aristocracy 
bad  constant  opportunities  of  estimating  the  importance ;  for  eyerj 
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one  of  them  was  a  vassal  as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command 
as  well  as  to  obey.  To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice 
oneself  for  him  if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes, 
to  stand  by  him  in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  might  be — such 
were  the  first  injunctions  of  feudal  honour  in  relation  to  the  politi 
cal  institutions  of  those  times.  The  treachery  of  a  vassal  was 
branded  with  extraordinary  severity  by  public  opinion,  and  a  name 
of  peculiar  iiifamy  was  invented  for  the  offence  which  was  called 
fdony. 

On  the  contraiy,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  ages 
of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  life  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
I  mean  patriotism — the  word  itself  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in 
the  language.*  Feudal  institutions  concealed  the  countiy  at  large 
from  men's  sight,  and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The 
nation  was  forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honour  to  remain 
j ;  faithful  to  one's  countr}'.    Not  indeed  that  the  love  of  their  country 

did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers :  but  it  constituted  a 

j 

!  dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which  has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in 

!  proportion   as   aristocratic  classes  have  been  abolished  and  the 

1  supreme  power  of  the  nation  centralized.  ^j^^  i, 

I  This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contrary  judgements  which  ' 

'  European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various  events  of  their  | 

histories,  according  to  the  generations  by  which  such  judgements 
have  been  formed.  The  circumstance  which  most  dishonoured  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was  that  ! 

he  bore  arms  against  his  king :  that  which  most  dishonours  him  in 
our  eyes,  is  that  he  made  war  against  his  country  ;  we  brand  him 

•  as  deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honour  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illustration 
of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more  distinctly 
marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any  other  period ;  but 
I  might  have  taken  an   example  elsewhere,  and  I  should  have 

if  reached  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different  road. 

I  Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  \\\i\\  the  Romans  than 

with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  certain  peculiar  notions 

i 

•  Even  the  word  palrie  was  not  used  by  the  French  writers  until  ^tA 
'  sixteenth  century. 
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of  glor}'  and  disgrace  obtained  among  them,  ^'hich  were  not  sold j 
derived  from  the  general  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  Manj 
human  actions  were  judged  differently,  according  as  they  affected 
a  Roman  citizen  or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  certain  ncea 
were  blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  "In  that  age,"  saj's  Plutarch* in  the  life  of  Coriolaiiua^ 
'^martial  prowess  was  more  honoured  and  prized  in  Rome  than  all 
the  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called  viritis,  the  name  of 
virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of  the  kind  to  this  particular 
species ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin  was  as  much  as  to  say  valour.'' 
Can  any  one  fail  to  recognise  the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular 
community  which  was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  observa- 
tion ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men  collect  to- 
gether as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of  honour  instantly 
grows  up  among  them ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  opinions  peculiar 
to  themselves  as  to  what  is  blameable  or  commendable ;  and  these 
peculiar  rules  always  originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special 
interests  of  the  community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  commimitici 
as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  by  the 
example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honour  of  Europe  are 
still  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  opinions  of  the  Americans  •, 
but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in  number,  they  have  but 
little  root  in  the  country,  and  but  little  power.  They  are  like  a 
religion  which  has  still  some  temples  left  standing,  though  men 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  it.  But  amid  these  half-obliterated  no- 
tions of  exotic  honour,  some  new  opinions  have  sprunsj  up,  which 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  honour. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantlv  driven  to  en- 
gage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  their  social  con- 
dition, their  political  institutions,  and  even  the  spot  they  inhabit, 
urges  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction.  Their  present  condition  is 
then  that  of  an  almost  exclusively  manufacturing  and  commercial 

•  I  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabi:mg:  those  Slates  where  slavery 
does  not  exist;  they  alone  can  be  said  t  present  a  completi  pictur*  ol 
democratic  society. 
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association,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  new  und  boundless  country, 
which  their  principal  object  is  to  explore  for  purposes  of  profit. 
This  is  the  characteristic  which  most  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
American  people  from  all  others  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular  movement 
to  the  community,  and  to  encourage  business,  will  therefore  be  held 
in  peculiar  honour  by  that  people,  and  to  neglect  those  virtues  will 
be  to  incur  public  contempt.  All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which 
often  dazzle,  but  more  frequently  disturb  society,  will  on  the  con-  Jj 

iraiy  occupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same 
people :  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
community — to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to  run  a  risk  of 
losing  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  classification  of  men^s 
vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  which  appear  censurable  to 
the  general  reason  and  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind,  but 
which  happen  to  agree  with  the  peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of 
the  American  community :  these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved, 
sometimes  even  encouraged ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and 
the  secondary  propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.  To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast  uninhabited 
continent  which  is  his  domain,  the  American  requires  the  daily 
support  of  an  energetic  passion ;  that  passion  can  only  be  the  love 
of  wealth;  the  passion  for  wealth  is  therefore  not  reprobated  in 
America,  and  provided  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  assigned 
to  it  for  public  security,  it  is  held  in  honour.  The  American  lauds 
as  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  forefathers  in 
the  middle  ages  stigmatized  as  servile  cupidity,  just  as  he  treats  as 
a  blind  and  barbarous  frenzy  that  ardour  of  conquest  and  martial 
temper  which  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources  inexhaustible 
The  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings  of  a  growing  creature ; 
and  whatever  be  their  efforts,  they  are  always  surrounded  by  more 
than  they  can  appropriate.  It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  individuals 
wliich  may  be  soon  repaired,  but  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the 
comijiunity  at  large  which  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  people.  Bold- 
ness of  enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  progress,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatness.     Commercial  business  is  there  like  a 
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vast  lottery,  by  which  a  small  number  of  men  continually  lose,  but 
the  State  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  people  ought  therefore  to  en- 
courage and  do  honour  to  boldness  in  commercial  speculations.  But 
any  bold  speculation  risks  the  fortune  of  the  s|>eculator  and  of  all 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  The  Americans,  who  make  a 
virtue  of  commercial  temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  brand 
with  disgrace  those  who  practise  it.  Hence  arises  the  strange  in  • 
dulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United  States ;  their 
honour  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident.  In  this  resj>ect  the 
Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  from  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  our  time,  and  accordingly  they  resemble 
none  of  them  in  their  position  or  their  wants. 

In  America  all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  purity  of 
morals,  and  to  destroy  the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated  with  a  des:ree 
of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  tolerance  shown 
there  on  other  subjects,  and  one  is  suq^riseil  to  meet  with  a  morality 
so  relaxed  and  so  austere  among  the  self-same  people.  But  these 
things  are  less  incoherent  than  they  seem  to  be.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  verj'  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commercial  greatness  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  and  it  especially  condiMnns  that  laxity  of  morals  wliich 
diverts  the  human  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  and  dis- 
turbs the  internal  order  of  domestic  life  which  is  so  necessary  to 
success  in  business.  To  earn  the  esteem  of  their  count ivmen, 
the  Americans  are  therefore  constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  or- 
derly habits,  and  it  may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a 
matter  of  honour  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point  American  honour  accords  with  the  notions  of 
honour  acknowledged  in  Europe;  it  places  courage  as  the  hiirhest 
virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral  necessities  of  man; 
but  the  notion  of  courage  itself  assumes  a  different  aspect.  In  the 
United  States  martial  valour  is  but  little  prized  ;  the  courage  which 
is  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port — 
to  support  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  without  complaint,  and 
solitude  more  cruel  than  privations — the  courage  which  renders 
them  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a  fortune  laboriously  ac'.]uiied, 
and  instantly  prompts  to  fresh  exertions  to  make  another.  Courasre 
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of  this  kind  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  American  communities,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in 
peculiar  honour  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incur 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  which  may  serve  to  place 
the  idea  of  this  chapter  m  strong  relief.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  fortunes  are  scanty  and  inse- 
cure, every  body  works,  and  work  opens  a  way  to  every  thing:  ,j 
this  has  changed  the  point  of  honour  quite  round,  and  has  turned  it  ■' 
against  idleness.  I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young 
men  of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion,  but 
who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession.  Their  disposi- 
tion and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain  without  employment ; 
public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  imperiously  to  be  disobeyed.  In  the 
European  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still 
stniggling  with  the  flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen 
men,  constantly  spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  desires,  remain  in 
jj  idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals ;  and  I  have 
ij  known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations  rather  than  to  work 
1 1  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  these  opposite  obligations  are  two 
different  rules  of  conduct,  both  nevertheless  originating  in  the 
notion  of  honour. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honour  absolutely  was  in 
reality  only  one  of  its  forms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name  to  what 
was  only  a  species.  Honour  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  democratic 
as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  it  assumes  a  different  aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its  . 
injunctions  different,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less 
numerous,  less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously 
obeyed. 

The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar  than  that 
of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  as  a 
small  conmiunity  invariably  composed  of  the  same  families,  (as  was 
for  instance  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages)  whose  object  is  to 
concentrate  and  to  retain,  exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education, 
wealth,  and  power  among  its  own  members.  But  the  more  out  of 
the  way  the  position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  its  special  wants,  and  the  more  extensive  are  its  n(»tion8 
of  honour  corresponding  t)  those  wants. 
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The  rules  of  honour  will  therefore  alwa^-s  be  less  numerouff 
among  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  than  among  any  other.  If 
ever  any  nations  are  constituted  in  which  it  may  even  be  diflficiilt 
to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of  society,  the  notion  of  honour  will  be 
oi3nfined  to  a  small  number  of  precepts,  which  will  be  mere  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  adopteil  by  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honour  will  be  less  peculiar  and  less  multifari- 
ous among  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  aristocracy.  They  will 
also  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what 
goes  before ;  for  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  honour  are  le« 
numerous  and  less  peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  tn  distiniruish 
them.  To  this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Amnn<r  the  aristo- 
cratic nations  of  the  middle  ages,  generation  succewlod  generation 
in  vain ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever-stationarj'  man, 
and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more  changeable  than  that  of 
conditions.  Every  one  then  had  always  the  same  objects  always 
before  his  eyes,  which  he  contemplat(*d  from  the  same  point :  his 
eyes  <z;ra(liially  detected  the  smallest  details,  and  his  di^^rernment 
could  not  fiiil  to  become  in  the  end  clear  and  arrnrato.  Thus  not 
only  had  the  men  of  feudal  timos  very  extraordinary  opininns  in 
matters  of  honour,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present  to  their 
minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men  are  in 
constant  motion  :  and  where  societv,  transformed  dailv  bv  its  own 
operations,  elian<jjes  its  opinions  together  with  its  wants.  In  such 
a  country  men  have  glimpses  of  the  ruU.'S  of  honour,  but  they  have 
si'ldom  time  to  fix  attention  upon  them. 

But  even  if  societv  were  motionless,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  meaninc:  which  ouirht  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
honour.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  each  class  had  its  own  lionour,  the 
same  opinion  was  never  received  at  the  same  time  by  a  lartre  num- 
ber of  m»'n  ;  and  this  rendered  it  possible  to  aive  it  a  determined 
and  accurate  form,  whicli  was  the  more  easv,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  havin<r  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  peculiar  po- 
sition. Were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the  points  o\'  a  law 
which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honour  became  a  complete  and  detaih'd  system, 
in  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided  for  beforehand. 
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and  a  fixed  and  alxvays  palpable  standard  was  applied  to  human 
actions.  Among  a  democratic  nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which 
ranks  are  identified,  and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass, 
composed  of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honour. 

Among  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  do  exist  which 
give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on  points  of 
honour :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity  to  the  minds  of  the  whole 
community ;  the  law  of  honour  exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  pro- 
mulgate it. 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country  like 

France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former  fabric  of 
society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but  not  yet  mingled, 
import  day  by  day  into  each  other's  circles,  various,  and  sometimes 
conflicting  notions  of  honour — where  every  man,  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  portion  of  his  forefather's  creed,  and  re- 
tains another;  so  that,  amid  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  com- 
mon rule  can  ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
predict  which  actions  will  be  held  in  honour  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration. 

As  honour,  among  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly  defined,  its 
influence  is  of  course  less  powerful ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  apply  w4th 
certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  the  natural  and  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws  of 
honour,  not  clearly  discerning  to  which  side  censure  or  approval 
ought  to  lean,  can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgement.  Some- 
times the  opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  fre- 
quently it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honour  in  democracies  also  arises 
from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries,  the  same  no- 
tions of  honour  are  always  entertained  by  only  a  few  persons,  always 
limited  in  number,  often  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Honour  is  easily  mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds 
with  the  idea  of  all  that  distinguishes  their  own  position ;  it  ap- 
pears to  them  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank  ;  they 
apply  its  different  rules  with  all  the  w^armth  of  personal  interest, 
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and  Ihey  feel,  (if  I  may  use  I  he  expression,)  a  passion  for  comply* 
ing  with  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  obvious  in  the  old  black-letter  law  books 
Dn  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in  their  disputes, 
were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword ;  whereas  the  villains  used 
only  sticks  among  themselves,  "  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of 
th^J  old  books, "  villains  have  no  honour."  This  did  not  mean,  as 
it  may  be  imagined  at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  con- 
temptible ;  but  simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  when  the  sense  of  honour  is  most 
predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most  strange ;  so  that  the 
farther  it  is  removed  from  common  reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed ; 
whence  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred,  that  the  laws  of  honour 
were  strengthened  by  their  own  extravagance.  The  two  things 
indeed  originate  from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived 
from  the  other.  Honour  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the 
pecuharity  of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity  of  the 
men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt ;  and  it  is  because  it  denotes 
wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is  great  Thus  the  notion  of 
honour  is  not  the  stronger  for  being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical 
and  strong  from  the  self-same  cause. 

Farther,  among  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  different,  but  all 
ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in  his  own  sphere 
which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives  there  amid  other  men  who 
are  bound  by  the  same  ties.  Among  these  nations  no  man  can 
either  hope  or  fear  to  escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low 
but  that  he  has  a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or 
applause  by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  members  of 
the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and  in  constant 
agitation,  pubhc  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men  ;  they  disappear  at 
every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Consequently  the  dictates  of 
honour  will  be  there  less  imperious  and  less  stringent ;  for  honour 
acts  solely  for  the  public  eye — differing  in  this  respect  from  mere 
virtue,  which  lives  upon  itself  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  before,  he 
will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary  relation  betwi 
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the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and  what  has  here  been  styled 
honour — a  relation  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before 
been  clearly  pointed  out.  I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt 
to  illustrate  it  satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind :  inde- 
pendently of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself :  certain  opin- 
ions of  censure  or  approbation  forthwith  arise  in  the  community, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  feire  styled  honour  by  the 
members  of  that  community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  na- 
tion a  caste  arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  from  all  the 
other  classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  which  give  rise 
in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honour  of  this  caste,  com- 
posed of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  nation,  and  the  still 
more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will  be  as  remote  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  from  the  simple  and  general  opinions  of  men. 
Having  reached  this  extreme  point  of  the  argument,!  now  return. 
When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished,  the  men 
of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more  equal  and  alike, 
!  their  interests  and  wants  become  identical,  and  all  the  peculiar 

\  I  notions  which  each  caste  styled   honour  successively  disappear : 

the  notion  of  honour  no  longer  proceeds  from  any  other  source  than 
the  wants  peculiar  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  indi- 
!  vidual  character  of  that  nation  to  the  world. 

',  Lastly,  if  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races  of  man- 

kind should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  peoples  of  earth  should 
I  ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests,  the  same  wants,  un- 

,l  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  characteristic  peculiarities,  no 

conventional  value  whatever  would  then  be  attached  to  men's  ac- 
'  tions ;  they  would  all  be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  the 

'  general  necessities  of  mankind,  reveal('(i  by  conscience  to  every 

'■  man,  would  become  the  common  standanl.     The  simple  and  gen- 

I  eral  notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized  in 

;i  the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural   and  necessary  tie,  the  idea  of 

i  censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposition,  the 

dissimilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of 

' ,  honour  ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  these  differences 

are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it  would  disappear. 
'I  48 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

WHT  SO  MANY   AMBITIOUS  MEN   AND  SO  LITTLE     LOFTT  AMBITION   AS! 

TO   BE   FOUND  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United  States  u 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek  to  throw  off  their 
original  condition ;  and  the  second  is  the  rarity  of  lofty  ambition 
to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  so- 
ciety. No  Americans  are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but 
hardly  any  appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  ms^itude,  or  to 
drive  at  very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation — few  contemplate  these  things 
upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  nothing  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of  America,  to  limit  desire 
or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its  impulses  in  every  direction.  It 
seems  difficult  to  attribute  this  singular  state  of  things  to  the 
equality  of  social  conditions ;  for  at  the  instant  when  that  same 
equality  was  established  in  France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became 
unbounded.  Nervertheless  I  think  that  the  principal  cause  which 
may  be  assigned  to  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition 
and  democratic  manners  of  the  Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  proposition  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow  an  aris- 
tocracy. When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back  the  multitude 
from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown  down,  a  violent  and 
universal  rise  takes  place  toward  that  eminence  so  long  coveted 
and  at  length  to  be  enjoyed.  In  this  first  burst  of  triumph  nothing 
seems  impossible  to  any  one :  not  only  are  desires  boundless,  but 
the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless  too.  Amid 
the  general  and  sudden  renewal  of  laws  and  customs,  in  this  vast 
confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances,  the  various  members  of 
the  community'  rise  and  sink  again  with  excessive  rapidity,  and 
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power  passes  so  quickly  from  hand  to  band  that  none  need  despair 
of  catching  it  in  turn. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who  destroy 
an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws ;  they  have  witnessed  its 
splendour,  and  they  have  unconsciously  imbibed  the  feelings  and 
notions  which  it  entertained.  Thus  at  the  moment  when  an  aris- 
tocracy is  dissolved,  its  spirit  still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  its  tendencies  are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  de- 
feated. Ambition  is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as 
a  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  it  w411  remain  so  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  men  have 
witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory  in  a  day.  The  pas- 
sions which  a  revolution  has  roused  do  not  disappear  at  its  close. 
A  sense  of  instability  remains  in  the  midst  of  re-established  order : 
a  notion  of  easy  success  survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave 
it  birth ;  desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  when  the  means 
of  satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for  large 
fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare ;  and  on  every  side 
we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  hapless  ambition  kindled  in 
hearts  which  they  consume  in  secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length  however  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are  effaced ; 
the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear  ;  the  great  events 
by  which  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgotten ;  peace  succeeds  to 
war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is  restored  in  the  new  realm;  desires 
are  again  adapted  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled ; 
the  wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men -cohere  once  more; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined,  and  demo- 
cratic society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  regular  state 
of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle  from  that  which 
we  have  just  described;  and  we  may  readily  conclude  that,  if 
ambition  becomes  great  while  the  conditions  of  society  are  growing 
equal,  it  loses  that  quality  when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privileges  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men  having  shattered  the 
bonds  which  held  them  fixed,  the  notion  of  advancement  suggests 
itself  to  every  mind,  the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all 
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I  men  want  to  mount  above  their  station :  ambition  is  the  uniTersal 

i  feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to  all  the 
members  of  the  communitj",  it  also  prevents  any  of  them  from 
having  resources  of  great  extent ;  which  necessarily  circmnscribes 
cheir  desires  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Thus  among  demo- 
cratic nations  ambition  is  ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not 
habitually  lofty.;  and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting 
small  objects  which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty  ambition 
is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  vehemence  of  the 
exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them.  They  strain  their 
faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry  results,  and  this  cannot 
fail  speedily  to  limit  their  discernment  and  to  circumscribe  their 
powers.     They  might  be  much  poorer  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be  found  amidst 
a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  man 
who  raises  himself  by  degrees  to  wealth  and  power  contracts,  in 
the  course  of  this  protracted  labour,  habits  of  prudence  and  restraint 
which  he  cannot  afterward  shake  off.  A  man  cannot  enlarge  his 
mind  as  he  would  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a  man ; 
they  are  born,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their  parents  were 
humble ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings  and  notions  which 
they  cannot  afterward  easily  get  rid  of ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  inherit  the  propensities  of  their  father  as  well  as  hip 
wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  because  the  tradi- 
tional opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general  spirit  of  his  order  still 
buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above  his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic  periods 
from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects,  is  the  lapse  of 
time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  before  they  can  be  ready 
to  approach  them.  "  It  is  a  great  advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be 
a  man  of  quality,  since  it  brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  as  another  man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain 
of  thirty  years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
auibitious  characters  of  democracies.     The  principle  of  equality, 
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which  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything,  prevents  all  men 
from  rapid  advancement. 

i  In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  only  a 

^;  certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  be  made;  and  as  the  paths  !: 

'  which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open  to  all,  the  progress  J 

of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened.  As  the  candidates  appear  to 
be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  without 

I  infringing  the  principle  of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 

democratic  societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  submit  to  the  same  proba- 

'  tion.     Thus  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and  the 

principle  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  infused  into  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the  niles  of  advancement  |i 

become  more  inflexible,  advancement  itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  quickly  at  a  certain  height  far  greater.  From  hatred  of 
privilege  and  from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  arc  at 
last  constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the  same 

'  i  ordeal ;  all  are  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty 

preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth  is  wasted  and  their 
imagination  quenched;  so  that  they  despair  of  ever  fully  attaininj^ 
what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  any  extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things 
has  forsaken  them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  exceedingly  great  and 
very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to  another  with- 

'  i  out  undergoing  a  probationary  trial.     This  probation  occurs  afresh 

I  at  every  stage  of  his  career ;  and  the  notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the 

manners  of  the  people,  that  I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese 

' .  novel,  in  which  the  hero,  afler  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length 

in  touching  the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honours.     A  lofly 
ambition  breathes  ^vith  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  remark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything :  equality 

I  everywhere  produces  the  same  effects ;  where  the  laws  of  a  country 

'  do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advancement  of  men  by  positive 

; ,  enactment,  competition  attains  the  same  end. 

In  a  well  established  democratic  community  great  and  rapid 
elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occurrences  that  makes  men 
'  forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 
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Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these  things, 
they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  country  open  a  boundless 
field  of  action  before  them,  but  that  no  one  can  hope  to  hasten 
across  it  Between  them  and  the  final  object  of  their  desires,  they 
perceive  a  multitude  of  small  intermediate  impediments,  which 
must  be  slowly  surmounted :  this  prospect  w  earies  and  discourages 
their  ambition  at  once.  They  therefore  give  up  hopes  so  doubtful 
and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  themselves  for  less  lofty  and  more 
easy  enjoyments.     Their  horizon  is  not  bounded  by  the  laws,  but 

i  narrowed  by  themselves. 

'  I  have  remarked  that  lofty  ambitions  are  more  rare  in  the  ages 

of  democracy  than  in  times  of  aristocracy :  I  may  add,  that  when, 

,  in  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do  spring  into  existence, 

their  character  is  different.  In  aristocracies  the  career  of  ambition 
is  often  wide,  but  its  boundaries  are  determined.  In  democracies 
ambition  commonly  ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gets 
beyond  that,  hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it.  As  men  are 
individually  weak — as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  motion — 
as  precedents  are  of  little  authority  and  laws  but  of  short  duration, 
resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and  the  fabric  of  society  never 
appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly  consolidated.  So  that,  when  once 
an  ambitious  man  has  the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he 
may  not  dare ;  and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political 
ambition  a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  seldom 
exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities.  The 
common  aspect  of  demociatic  nations  will  present  a  great  number 
of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambition,  from  among  which 
a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a  larger  growth  will  at  intervals 
break  out :  but  no  such  a  thing  as  ambition  conceived  and  con- 
trived on  a  vast  scale  is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the  principle 
of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  and  the 
exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate  in  the  human  heart : 
these  different  propensities  mingle  with  the  sentiment  of  ambition, 
and  tinge  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  hues.     • 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  engrossed 
than  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgement  of  posterity ; 
the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  absorbs  them.     They  are 
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more  apt  to  complete  a  number  of  undertakings  with  rapidity, 
than  to  raise  lasting  monuments  of  their  achievements  ;  and  they 
I  care  much  more  for  success  than  for  fame.    What  they  most  ask 

of  men  is  obedience — ^what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their 
manners  have  in  aknost  all  cases  remained  below  the  height  of 
their  station ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  frequently  carry  very 
low  tastes  into  their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  they  seem  lo 
have  acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that  in  our  time  it  is  very  necessary  to  cleanse,  to 
'  regulate,   and   to  adapt  the   feeling  of  ambition,  but   that   it  i 

would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish  and  to  re- 
press it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay  down  certain 
extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  outstep  ;  but 
its  range  within  those  established  limits  should  not  be  too  much 
checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  democratic  society  from 
the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires.  What  appears 
to  me  most  to  be  dreaded,  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  small  inces- 
sant occupations  of  private  life,  ambition  should  lose  its  vigour 
and  its  greatness — that  the  passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  lowered ;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should 
every  day  become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think  then  that  the  leaders  of  modem  society  would  be  wrong 
to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  state  of  too  uniform  and  too 
peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to  expose  it  from  time  to 
time  to  matters  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition 
and  to  give  it  a  field  of  action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  ruling  vice  of  the 
present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  for  indeed  no  one 
thinks  that  he  is  not  better  than  his  neighbour,  or  consents  to  obey 
his  superior ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in  another ;  for  the  same 
man  who  cannot  endure  subordination  or  equality,  has  so  contempt- 
ible an  opinion  of  himself  that  he  thinks  he  is  only  born  to  in- 
dulge in  vulgar  pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  de- 
sires, without  daring  to  embark  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  which  he 
scarcely  dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be  preached  to 
our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavours  made  to  give  them  a 
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more  enlarged  idea  of  themselves  and  of  tbeir  kind.  HuDQiIitj  is 
miwholesome  to  them ;  what  they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinioD, 
pride.  I  would  willingly  exchange  several  of  om*  small  Tirtiiei 
fcr  this  one  vice. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   TRADE  OP  PLACE-HUNTINO   IN   CERTAIN   DEMOCRATIC   CCONTRIBS. 

In  the  United  States  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some  educa- 
tion and  pecuniary  resources^  he  either  endeavours  to  get  rich  by 
commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in  the  bush  and  turns  pio- 
neer. All  that  he  asks  of  the  State  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his  earnings.  Among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  when  a  man  begins  to  feel  his  strength  and  to 
extend  his  desires,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some 
public  employment.  These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the 
same  cause,  deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid  and  pre- 
carious, while  the  different  lines  of  business  are  numerous  and 
lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official  duties,  that  the  new 
and  eager  desires  engendered  by  the  principle  of  equality  turn 
from  every  side.  But  if,  while  the  ranks  of  society  are  becoming 
more  equal,  the  education  of  the  people  remains  incomplete,  or 
their  spirit  the  reverse  of  bold — if  commerce  and  industry,  check- 
ed in  their  growth,  afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making 
a  fortune — the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of 
ameliorating  their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  State 
and  demand  its  assistance.  To  relieve  their  own  necessities  at  the 
cost  of  the  public  treasury  appears  to  them  to  be  the  easiest  and 
most  open,  if  not  the  only  way  they  have  to  rise  above  a  condi- 
tion which  no  longer  contents  them ;  place-hunting  becomes  the 
most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 

This  must  especially  be  the  case,  in  those  great  centralized  monar- 
chies in  which  the  number  of  paid  offices  is  immense,  and  the  ten- 
ure of  them  tolerably  secure,  so  that  no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a 
pla^'p,  and  of  enjoying  it  as  undisturbedly  as  an  hereditary  fortime. 

I  shali  not  remark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  desire  for 
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place  IS  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destro}'s  the  spirit  of  independ- 
eDce  in  the  citizen,  and  diffuses  a  venal  anct  servile  humour 
throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that  it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues: 
nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to  demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic 
only  creates  an  unproductive  activity,  which  agitates  the  country 
without  adding  to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this 
I  i  tendency  risks  its  own  tranquillity  and  places  its  very  existence  in 

great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware,  that  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love  and  re- 
spect which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen  gradually  to  de- 
cline, it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in  power  to  lay  a  closer 
hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  interest,  and  it  may  seem  conve- 
nient to  use  his  own  passions  to  keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ; 
but  this  cannot  be  so  long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source 
of  strength  for  a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become  in  the  end  a 
great  cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Among  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  number 
of  official  appointments  has  in  the  end  some  limits ;  but,  among 
those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants  is  unlimited ;  it  perpetually 
increases,  with  a  gradual  and  irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as 
social  conditions  become  more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the 
Umits  of  the  population. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afford  the  only  outlet  for  ambi- 
tion, the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  permanent  opposi- 
tion at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with  limited  means  unlim- 
ited desires.  It  is  very  certain  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  the 
most  difficult  to  restrain  and  to  manage  are  a  people  of  solicitants. 
Whatever  endeavours  are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never 
be  contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  change  the  as- 
pect of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mak'mg  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age  who  strive  to  fix  upon  them- 
selves alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused  by  equality, 
and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy :  they  will  one  day  discover 
that  they  have  hazarded  their  own  power,  by  making  it  so  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  the  more  safe  and  honest  course  w*ould  have  been 
to  teach  their  subjects  the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

WHI    GREAT  REVOLUTIONS  WILL   BECOME   MORE   RARE. 

A  PEOPLE  which  has  existed  for  centuries  under  a  system  of 
castes  and  classes  can  only  arrive  at  a  democratic  state  of  society 
by  passing  through  a  long  series  of  more  or  less  critical  transforma- 
tions, accomplished  by  violent  efiForts,  and  after  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes ;  in  the  course  of  which,  property,  opinions,  and  power  are 
rapidly  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  after  this 
great  revolution  is  consummated,  the  revolutionary  habits  engen- 
dered by  it  may  long  be  traced,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  at  which 
social  conditions  are  becoming  more  equal,  it  is  inferred  that  some  | 

concealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between  the  principle  of  i 

equality  itself  and  revolution,  insomuch  that  the  one  cannot  exist  j  I 

without  giving  rise  to  the  other.  jl 

On  this  point  reasoning  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  result  as  ex- 
perience. Among  a  people  whose  ranks  are  nearly  equal,  no  ostensible 
bond  connects  men  together,  or  keeps  them  settled  in  their  station. 
None  of  them  have  either  a  permanent  right  or  power  to  command 
— none  are  forced  by  their  condition  to  obey;  but  every  man, 
finding  himself  possessed  of  some  education  and  some  resources, 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apart  from  all  his  fellow- 
men.  The  same  causes  which  make  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity independent  of  each  other,  continually  impel  them  to  new 
and  restless  desires,  and  constantly  spur  them  onward.  It  therefore 
seems  natural  that,  in  a  democratic  community,  men,  things  and 
opinions  should  be  for  ever  changing  their  form  and  place,  and  that 
democratic  ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  trans- 
formation. 

But  is  this  really  the  case?  does  the  equality  of  social  conditions 
habitually  and  permanently  lead  men  to  revolution?  does  that 
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Mtkte  of  society  contain  some  perturbing  principle  which  prevents 
the  rx)mmunity  from  ever  subsiding  into  calm,  and  disposes  the 
ritizens  to  alter  incessantly  their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their 
manners?  I  do  not  believe  it;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I 
be^  for  the  reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  aspect  of  na- 
tions have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy  social  mequality. 
Remove  the  secondary  causes  which  have  produced  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  the  world,  and  you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle 
of  inequality  at  the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to 
plunder  the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If  then  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall  have  some- 
thing to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others,  much  will  have  been 
done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  among  a  great  democratic  people  there  will 
always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in  great  poverty,  and 
others  in  great  opulence :  but  the  poor,  instead  of  forming  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  nation,  as  is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic 
communities,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do 
not  bind  them  together  by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary 
penury. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  scarce  and  powerless;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation;  even  their 
wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up  with  the  soil, 
is  impalpable,  and  as  it  were  invisible.  As  there  is  no  longer  a 
race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  rich  men ;  the 
lattei  spring  up  daily  from  the  multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  agauu 
Hence  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily 
marked  out  and  plundered ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  ties,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injurj'  upon  itself. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities  stand  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who,  without  being  ex- 
actly either  rich  or  poor,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to 
desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet  not  enough  to  excite  envy 
Such  men  are  the  natural  enemies  of  violent  commotions :  their 
stilhiess  keeps  all  beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  secures 
the  balance  of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Not  indeed  that  even  these  men  are  contented  with  what  thev 
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have  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhorrence  for  a  revolutioQ 
in  which  they  might  share  the  spoil  without  sharing  the  calamity ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire,  with  unexampled  ardour,  to  get  rich, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The 
same  state  of  society  which  constantly  prompts  tliese  desires,  re- 
strains these  desires  within  necessary  limits :  it  gives  men  more 
libert)'  of  changing  and  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desirous  of 
revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revolutions  more  or 
less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but  most  of  those  who  live  in 
democratic  countries  are  possessed  of  property — not  only  are  they 
possessed  of  property,  but  they  live  in  the  condition  of  men  who 
set  the  greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

K  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  whi^h  society  is 
composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  engendered  by  property 
are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
poor  often  care  but  little  for  what  they  possess,  because  they  suffer 
much  more  from  the  want  of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy 
the  little  they  have.  The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides 
that  of  riches  to  satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoy- 
ment of  a  great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensi- 
ble to  its  charms.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enormous  value 
to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost  within  the  reach  of 
poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at  hand,  and  dread  them ;  be- 
tween poverty  and  themselves  there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune, 
upon  which  they  immediately  fix  their  apprehensions  and  their 
hopes.  Every  day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the 
constant  cares  which  it  occasions ;  and  they  are  more  attached  to 
it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount.  The  notion 
of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insupportable  to  them,  and 
they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  property  con- 
stitute the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by  the  equality  of 
conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  communities,  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  clearly  see  what  they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution, 
but  they  continually  and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might 
lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work  that  the  equality  of 
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oondilions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in  commerciul  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  increase  and  to  distribute  real 
property :  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires 
ever}'  man  with  an  eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  wel- 
fare. Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these 
things.  It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is 
favourable  to  conunerce  and  manufactures;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and  mer- 
11  cantile  men,  because  it  must  alwap  change  at  once  the  general 

principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset  the  existing  pro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  manners  than 
commercial  manners.     Commerce  is  naturally  adverse  to  all  the 
▼ioleni  passions ;  it  loves  to  temporize,  takes  delight  in  compro- 
mise, and  studiously  avoids  irritation.     It  is  patient,  insinuating, 
i  flexible,  and  never  has  recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged 

by  the  most  absolute  necessity.  Commerce  renders  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal  im- 
portance, leads  them  to  seek  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and 
teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares  men  for 
freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution  the  owners  of  personal  property  have  more  to 
fear  than  all  others ;  for  on  the  one  hand  their  property  is  often 
easy  to  seize,  and  on  the  other  it  may  totally  disappear  at  any 
moment — a  subject  of  alarm  to  which  the  owners  of  real  property 
are  less  exposed,  since,  although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their 
estates,  they  may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the 
greatest  vicissitudes.  Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
the  sj-mptcms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter.  Thus 
nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  proportion  as  per- 
sonal property  is  augmented  and  distributed  among  them,  and  as 
the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is  increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and  whatever 
species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  characteristic  is  common 
to  them  all.  No  one  is  fully  contented  with  his  present  fortune- 
all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  improve  it. 
Consider  any  one  of  them  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be 
found  engaged  with  some  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
what  he  has ;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of 
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mankind,  this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all  his 
thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  excitement  to  some 
other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from  making  revolu- 
tions, but  deters  men  from  desiring  them.  Violent  political  pas- 
sions have  but  little  hold  on  those  who  have  devoted  all  their  fac- 
ulties to  the  pursuit  of  4heir  well-being.  The  ardour  which  they 
display  in  small  matters  calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  under- 
takings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  and  ambitious  men  will 
arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded  aspirations  can- 
not be  contented  by  following  the  beaten  track.  Such  men  like 
revolutions  and  hail  their  approach ;  but  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  about,  unless  unwonted  events  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. No  man  can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all  their 
feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  society,  and 
has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of  a  nation,  men 
vrill  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into  perilous  risks  by  an 
imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator.  Not  indeed  that  they  will 
resist  him  openly,  by  well-contrived  schemes,  or  even  by  a  pre- 
meditated plan  of  resistance.  They  will  not  struggle  energetically 
against  him,  sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him — but  they  do 
not  follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their  in- 
ertia— to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative  interests — 
their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions — ^their  good  sense 
to  the  flights  of  his  genius — to  his  poetry  their  prose.  With  im- 
mense exertion  he  raises  them  for  an  instant,  but  they  speedily 
escape  from  him,  and  fall  back,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight 
He  strains  himself  to  rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude, 
and  finils  at  last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is 
conquered,  but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communities  are 
naturally  stationary ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  perpetual 
stir  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and  that  rest  is  un- 
known there ;  but  I  think  that  men  bestir  themselves  within  cer- 
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tain  limits  leyond  which  Ihey  hardly  ever  go.     They  are  for 
var}'ing,  altering,  and  restoring  secondary  matters ;  but  they 
fully  abstain  from  touching  what  is  fundamental.     They    love 
change,  but  they  dread  revolutions. 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or  abroga- 
ting some  of  their  laws,  they  by  no  means  display  revolutionaiy 
passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  check  and  calm  themselves  when  public  excitement  begins 
to  grow  alarming,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  passions  seem 
most  roused,  that  they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfor- 
tunes, and  that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more  anxious  than 
in  the  United  States ;  nowhere  does  the  majority  display  less  in- 
clination for  those  principles  which  threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever 
manner,  the  laws  of  property. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  without  a  complete 
and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  property  and  per^ 
sons,  are  much  less  favourably  viewed  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  great  monarchical  countries  of  Europe :  if  some  men  profess 
'  them,  the  bulk  of  the  people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhor- 
rence. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly 
called  democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democra- 
,  cy  of  the  United  States.  This  may  easily  be  understood ;  in 
America  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democracy,  in 
Europe  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  of  revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes   great  revolutions,  they  will    be 

brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the  soil  of  the 

,  United  States — that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe  their  origin,  not  to 

the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality,  of  conditions. 
..  When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to  live  apart, 

,|  centered  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public.     If  the  rulers  of 

democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect  to  correct  this  fatal  ten- 
dency, or  to  encourage  it  from  a  notion  that  it  weans  men  from 
political  passions  and  thus  wards  off  revolutions,  they  misrht  even- 
tually produce  the  evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come 
when  the  inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintel- 
ligent selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number,  would 
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nltJmately  compel  society  to  pass  through  strange  vicissitudes.  In 
iemocntic  communities  revolutions  p.re  seldom  desired  except  bj 
a  minority ;  but  a  minority  may  sometimes  effect  them. 

I  uii  uot  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from  revolu- 
tions ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those  nations  does 
not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them  off.  A  democratic 
people  left  to  itself  will  not  easily  embark  in  great  hazards ;  it  is 
only  led  to  revolutions  unawares;  it  may  sometimes  undergo  them, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  :  and  I  will  add  that,  when  such  a  peo- 
ple haa  been  alloived  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  this  respect  public  institutions  may 
themselves  do  much ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress  the  tenden- 
dea  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I  therefore  do  not 
maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure  from  revolutions  simply 
becanae  conditions  are  equal  in  the  community ;  but  I  think  that, 
whatever  the  institutions  of  such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolu- 
tions will  always  be  far  less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  suppo- 
sed ;  and  I  can  easily  discern  a  state  of  polity,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  the  principle  of  equality,  would  render  society  more 
stationaiy  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  western  part  of  the  world. 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  part  to  opinions.  Two  things  are  surprising  in  the  United 
States — ^the  mutability  of  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  and 
the  singular  stability  of  certain  principles.  Men  are  in  constant 
motion ;  the  mind  of  man  appears  almost  unmoved.  When  once 
an  opinion  has  spread  over  the  country  and  struck  root  there,  it 
would  seem  that  no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
it.  In  the  United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only  modi- 
fied by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  process :  even  the 
grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible  slowness,  amid 
the  continual  friction  of  men  and  things. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  democra- 
cies to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and  feelings.  This 
may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
i  world,  in  which  the  whole  community  could  be  assembled  in  a 

public  place  and  then  excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind  among  the  great  democratic  people  which 
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dwells  upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  What  struck 
me  in  the  United  States  was  the  difficulty  of  shaking  the  majoritj 
in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  drawing  it  off  from  a  leader  once 
adopted.  Neither  speaking  nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing 
but  experience  will  avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated. 

This  is  surprising  at  first  sight,  but  a  more  attentive  inTestigii* 
tion  explains  the  fact  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  easy  as  is  sup- 
posed to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic  people — ^to  change 
its  belief — to  supersede  principles  once  established,  by  new  princi- 
ples in  religion,  politics,  and  morals — ^in  a  word,  to  make  great  and 
frequent  changes  in  men's  minds.  Not  that  the  human  mind  is 
there  at  rest — ^it  is  in  constant  agitation ;  but  it  is  engaged  in 
infinitely  varying  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in 
seeking  for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new 
principles.  Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather  than 
of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ;  it  extends 
its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  movements,  but  it  does  not 
suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  in  fortuney  or,  to 
comprise  all  in  one  w^ord,  in  their  social  condition,  have  neceaaarilj 
wants,  habits  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dissimilar.  As  they 
look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect,  their  minds  naturally  tend 
to  analogous  conclusions ;  and,  though  each  of  them  may  deviate 
from  his  contemporaries  and  form  opinions  of  his  own,  they  will 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  re- 
ceived opinions.  The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of 
equality  upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intel- 
lectual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  think  it  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  th^  youth,  and 
that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transition  when  men  have 
already  snapped  the  former  ties  which  bound  them  together,  but 
are  still  amazingly  different  in  origin,  education,  and  manners;  so 
tliat,  having  retained  opinions,  propensities  and  tastes  of  great 
diversity,  nothing  any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them 
openly.  The  leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  propor- 
tion as  thdr  conditions  assimilate ;  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law — ^the  rest  is  casual  and  transient 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man  among  a  demo- 
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cratic  community,  suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions  Tery  re* 
mote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have  adopted ;  and  if 
some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  listeners,  still  more  in  finding  believers. 
When  the  conditions  of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live 
in  close  "mtercourse,  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  together, 
and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  naturally  disposed  to 
take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to  follow  him  implicitly. 
Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of  their  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  them- 
selves, upon  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  certain  in- 
dividuals weakened  among  democratic  nations,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
which  any  man  whatsoever  may  acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  soon  overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like 
each  other,  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually 
infuses  itself  into  their  opinions ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  a  people.  In  such  communities  sudden  intellectual  revolutions 
will  therefore  be  rare ;  for,  if  we  read  aright  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  great  and  rapid  changes  in  human  opin- 
ions have  been  produced  far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by 
the  authority  of  a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic  societies 
are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each  of  them  must 
be  convinced  individually ;  while  in  aristocratic  society  it  is  enough 
to  convince  a  few — the  rest  follow.  If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age 
of  equality,  and  had  not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience, 
he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not  indeed  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  strongly 
persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or  are  unwavering  in 
belief;  they  frequently  entertain  doubts  which  no  one,  in  their  eyes, 
can  remove.  It  sometimes  happens  at  such  times,  that  the  human 
mind  would  willingly  change  its  position ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or 
guides  it  forward,  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favourable  to  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  mind,  I  fifl4  that  it  occurs  somei«  lere  between  the  complete 
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Even  vthen  the  leliance  of  a  democratic  people  has  been  won, 
it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtsun  a  hearing  from  men  living  in  democracies,  urflea 
it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves.  They  do  not  attend  to  the 
things  said  to  them,  because  they  are  always  fully  engrossed  with 
the  things  they  are  doing.  For  indeed  few  men  are  idle  in  demo- 
cratic nations ;  life  is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement, 
and  men  are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  time  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark  that  they  are  not  only  em- 
ployed, but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  their  employments. 
They  are  always  in  action,  and  each  of  their  actions  absorbs  their 
faculties :  the  zeal  which  they  display  in  business  puts  out  the  en- 
thusiasm they  might  otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not  a  palpable,  direct, 
and  immediate  connexion  ^dth  the  daily  occupations  of  hfe :  there- 
fore they  will  not  easily  forsake  their  old  opinions ;  for  it  is  en- 
thusiasm which  flings  the  mind  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
effects  the  great  revolutions  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  political  world. 

Thus  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  go  in 
search  of  novel  opinions.  Even  when  those  they  possess  become 
doubtful,  they  still  retain  them,  because  it  would  take  too  much 
time  and  inquiry  to  change  them — they  retain  them,  not  as  certain, 
but  as  established. 

equality  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks 
*^n  '.er  a  system  of  castes  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men^s  positions:  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for     The  imagination  slumbers  amid  this  universal  silence  and  stillness, 
and  the  ver\'  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
i7ed,  all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  different 
from  the  former  one;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy— great  revolutuns  of 
the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  historj-  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
diate period— a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated — when  the  conditions  of 
men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
\hey  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
#f  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  all.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddenlT 
change  the  &ce  of  the  world. 
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as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust  his  strength, 
but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is  very  near  acknowledging 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when  the  greater  number  of  his  country- 
men assert  that  he  is  so.  The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain 
him — they  convince  him.  In  whatever  way  then  the  powers  of 
a  democratic  community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will 
always  be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  stability 
of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root  among  a  d«?mocratic 
people,  and  established  itself  in  tie  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
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There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  which  prevent  any 
great  change  from  being  easily  effected  in  the  principles  of  a  dem< 
ocratic  people.  I  have  already  adverted  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  volume. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  perceptible 
among  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the  mass  upon  the 
mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great — I  have  already  shown 
for  what  reasons.  I  would  now  observe  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  this  depends  solely  upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
majority  would  lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its 
political  power. 

In  aristocracies  men  have  often  much  greatness  and  strength  of 
their  own :  when  they  find  themselves  at  variance  with  the  greater 
number  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  withdraw  to  their  own 
circle,  where  they  support  and  console  themselves.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  a  democratic  country ;  there,  public  favour  seems  as 
'  necessary  as  the  air  we  breath,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the 

multitude  is,  as  it  were,  not  to  live.     The  multitude  requires  no 
I  laws  to  coerce  those  who  think  not  like  itself:  public  disapproba- 

I  tion  is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impotence  overtakes 

!!  them  and  drives  them  to  despair. 

!  Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion  presses 

i  with  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  individual ;  it  sur- 

1  rounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this  arises  from  the  very 

constitution  of  society,  much  more  than  from  its  political  laws. 
!  I  As  men  grow  more  alike,  each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard 

!  to  all  the  rest ;  as  he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably 

! ;  raised  above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  himself 
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munity,  it  afterward  subsists  hy  itself  and  is  maintained  without 
effort,  because  no  one  attacks  it.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as 
false,  ultimately  receive  it  as  tlje  general  impression ;  and  those 
who  still  dispute  it  in  their  hearCs,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people  change 
their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  effect  strange  rer* 
olutions  in  men's  minds ;  but  their  opinions  do  not  change  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  show  that  they 
are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  indindual  action  of  the  mind,  will 
sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any  outward 
sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  make  war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one 
noiselessly  secede — day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at 
last  it  is  only  professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still 
continue  to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  unaware  for 
a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  been  effected ; 
and  in  this  state  of  uncertadnty  they  take  no  steps — (hey  observe 
each  other,  and  are  silent.  The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe 
what  they  believed  before ;  but  they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this 
empty  phantom  of  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innova- 
tors, and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid  changes 
of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  that  the 
leading  opinions  of  society  will  ere  long  be  more  settled  than  they 
have  been  for  several  centuries  in  our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet 
come,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more 
closely  the  natural  wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I 
grow  persuaded  that  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  per- 
manently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and  political 
revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  than  is 
supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democracies  appear  alwa}'s  excited, 
uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in  their  wilis  and  in  their  positions,  it 
is  imagined  that  they  are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt 
new  opinions,  and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  principle 
of  equalit)'  predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  lo  ihem 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a 
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settled  order  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  them,  but  fastens  them  to  earth  ;— 
it  kindles  their  desires,  but  limits  their  powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  perceived*  at  first ;  the  passions  which  tend 
to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvious  enough ;  but  the 
hidden  force  which  restrains  and  unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a 
glance. 

Amid  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  say  that  revo- 
lutions are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  generations  ?  If  men 
continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  to  live  upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to 
those  great  and  powerful  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations — 
but  which  enlarge  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so  ardent,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a  state  as  to  regard 
every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  innovation  as  an  irksome  toil, 
every  social  improvement  as  a  stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and 
so  refuse  to  move  altogether  for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I 
dread,  and  I  confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way 
to  a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  future  selves  and  of  those  of  their  descendants ;  and 
to  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of  life,  rather  than  to 
make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong  and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher 
purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modern  society  will  be  ever  changing 
its  aspect;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately  be  too  inva- 
riably fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be  stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that 
the  mind  will  swing  backward  and  forward  for  ever,  without  be- 
getting fresh  ideas ;  that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless 
and  solitary  trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  mi  tion,  that  hu- 
manity will  cease  to  advance. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

WHY   DEMCXJRATIC   NATIONS    ARE    NATURALLY    DESIROUS  OF   PEACE,  AlfD 

DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  OF  WAR. 

The  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  passions  which 
deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter  them  also  firom 
war ;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  the  spirit  of  revolution  are 
weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  causes.  The  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  men  of  property — Clovers  of  peace,  the  growth 
of  personal  wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity  which 
are  engendered  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  coolness  of  under- 
standing  which  renders  men  comparatively  insensible  to  the  violent 
and  poetical  excitement  of  arms — all  these  causes  concur  to 
quench  the  military  spirit.  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general 
and  constant  rule,  that,  among  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  pas- 
sions will  become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal. 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations  are  sub- 
ject, democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  Whatever  taste  they 
may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
aggression,  or  in  other  words  tliey  must  have  an  army. 

Fortune,  which  has  conferred  so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  where  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbours :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants  ;  but  .this  is  peculia* 
to  America,  not  to  democracy. 

The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as  the  insti- 
;i  tutions  resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  democratic  people  from 

the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and  their  armies  always  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  fate.    It  is  therefore  of  singular  im« 
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portance  to  inquire  what  are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of 
whom  these  armies  are  composed. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  especially  among  those  in  which 
hirth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequality  exists  in  the 
army  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble,  the  soldier  is  a  serf; 
the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to  command,  the  other  to  obey. 
In  aristocratic  armies,  the  private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of 
the  officer  an  unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only 
forms  a  part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and  unvarying  man- 
ner. Thus  one  man  is  born  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  another 
to  that  of  a  company ;  when  once  they  have  reached  the  utmost 
object  of  their  hopes,  they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain 
contented  with  their  lot  I! 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies,  weakens 
the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Among  aristocratic  nations,  an 
officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  also  occupies  an  j' 

elevated  rank  in  society  ;   the  former  is  almost  always  in  his  eyes  ji 

only  an  appendage  to  the  latter.     A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  j! 

profession  of  arms  follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  '; 

from  a  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.     He  enters  'i 

the  army  in  order  to  find  an  honourable  employment  for  the  idle  i! 

years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home  and  I ' 

his  peers  some  honourable  recollections  of  military  life ;  but  his  j ! 

principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession  either  property, 
distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these  advantages  in  his  own 
right,  and  enjoys  them  without  lea\'ing  his  home. 

In  democratic  armies  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers,  which 
makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeasurably  extends 
the  bounds  of  military  ambition. 

The  officer,  on  his  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another ;  and  each 
grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  in  the  army.  Among 
democratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  an  officer  has  no  property 
but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction  but  that  of  military  honours :  con- 
sequently as  often  as  his  duties  change,  his  fortime  changes,  and  he 
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becomes,  as  it  were,  a  new  mtn.  What  was  only  an  appendage 
to  his  position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  become  the  main 
point,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy  officers  were  always  called  by 
their  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are  now  always  called  by  the  title  of 
their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in  the  forms  of  language 
suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  in  that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost  univer^ 
sal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual ;  it  is  strengthened  by  all 
other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life  itself.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  of  all  armies  in  the  world,  those  m  which  advancement 
must  be  slowest  in  time  of  peace  are  the  armies  of  democratic 
countries.  As  the  numbtar  of  commissions  is  naturally  limited, 
while  the  number  of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the 
strict  law  of  equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  prog- 
ress— many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancement is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advancement  fewer, 
there  than  elsewhere.  All  the  ambitious  spirits  of  a  democratic 
army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous  of  war,  because  war  makes 
vacancies,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which 
is  the  sole  privilege  natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that  of  all  armies 
those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic  armies,  and  of 
all  nations  those  most  fond  of  peace  are  democratic  nations :  and, 
what  makes  these  facts  still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  these  con- 
trary effects  are  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  principle  of 
equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  constantly  bar 
hour  the  wish,  and  discover  the  possibility,  of  changing  their  con- 
dition and  improving  their  welfare :  this  makes  them  fond  of  peace, 
which  is  favourable  to  industry,  and  allows  every  man  to  pursue 
his  own  little  undertakings  to  their  completion.  On  the  other 
Vand,  this  same  equality  makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by 
mcreasing  the  value  of  military  honours  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honours  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case  the  inquietude  of  the  heart  is  the 
same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambition  of  success 
as  great — the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  alone  different. 
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These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army  expose 
democratic  conmiunities  to  great  dangers.  When  a  military  spirit 
forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms  immediately  ceases  to  be 
held  in  honour,  and  military  men  fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
public  servants:  they  are  little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  undei- 
stood.  The  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then 
occurs ;  the  men  who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
highest,  but  of  the  lowest  rank.  Military  ambition  is  only  indulged 
in  when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause  and 
consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the  best  part  of 
the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  because  that  profession  is 
not  honoured,  and  the  profession  is  not  honoured  because  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  has  ceased  to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies  are  often 
restless,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  although  their 
physical  condition  is  commonly  far  better,  and  their  discipline  less 
strict  than  in  other  countries.  The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies 
an  inferior  position,  and  his  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his 
taste  for  hostilities  which  would  render  his  ser\nces  necessary,  or 
gives  him  a  turn  for  revolutions,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance 
now  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last-mentioned 
danger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  communities  almost 
every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ;  but  democratic  armies 
are  generally  led  by  men  without  property,  most  of  whom  have 
little  to  lose  in  civil  broils.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally 
much  more  afraid  of  revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as  among  democratic  nations  (to  repeat  what  I  have 
just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  the  best  educated,  and  the  most  able 
men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the  army,  taken  collec- 
tively, eventually  forms  a  small  nation  by  itself,  where  the  mind  is 
less  enlarged,  and  habits  are  more  rude  than  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Now,  this  small  uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and 
alone  knows  how  to  use  them:  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic  people 
is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  army. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  may  amid  an  unwarlikt^  nation ;  the 
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excessive  love  of  tLe  whole  community  for  quiet  continually  puts 
its  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  speak'mg,  that  if  demo- 
cratic nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their  interests  and 
their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn  to  war  and  revolu- 
tions by  their  armies.  Military  revolutions,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristocracies,  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
among  democratic  nations.  These  perils  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  formidable  which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  eviL 
j!  When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by  the 

,1  restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  is  to 

give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by  going  to  war.  I  speak 
no  ill  of  war :  war  almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people, 
and  raises  their  character.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  check  to 
the  excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally  spring 
out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate  diseases  to  which  demo- 
cratic communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed  out.  That  peril 
is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more  fiercely  when  the  war  is 
over;  for  armies  are  much  more  impatient  of  peace  after  having 
tasted  military  exploits.  War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people 
which  should  always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in  great 
democratic  nations,  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with  their  armies, 
than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after  conquest.  There  are 
two  things  which  a  democratic  people  will  always  find  very  diflS- 
cult — to  begin  a  war,  and  to  end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  democratic  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  certain  dangers,  which 
aristocracies  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an  equal  extent  I  shall 
only  point  out  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and  often  exas- 
perates that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose  minor  passions  eveiy 
day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  there  is  some  risk  of 
rts  causing,  under  another  form,  the  disturbance  it  is  intended  to 
prevent 
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No  protracted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a  demo< 
cratic  country.  Not  indeed  that  after  every  victory  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  victorious  generals  will  possess  themselves  by 
force  of  the  supreme  pouer,  after  the  manner  of  Sylla  and  Ciesar : 
Die  danger  is  of  another  kind.  War  does  not  always  give  over 
democratic  communldes  to  military  government,  but  it  must  inva- 
riably and  immeasurably  increase  the  powers  of  civil  government ; 
it  must  almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  it  prepares 
men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits.  All  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  a  democratic  nation  ought  to  know  that  war 
is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  means  to  accomplish  it  This  is  the 
first  axiom  of  the  science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  ambition  of 
soldiers  and  ofEcers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm,  is  to  augment 
the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed  by  increasing  the 
army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  it  plunges  the  country 
into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future  period.  To  increase  the  army 
may  produce  a  lasting  efiect  in  an  aristocratic  community,  because 
military  ambition  is  there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the 
ambition  of  each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  bflucnce,  Bui 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  tlie  army  among  a  democratic 
people,  because  the  number  of  asp'uatits  always  rises  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  army  itstlf.   Those  whose  claims  have  been  satis  jj 

fled  by  the  creation  of  new  commissions  are  instantly  succeeded  by  h 

a  fresh  multitude  beyond  all  power  of  satisfaction  ;  and  even  those  ,1 

who  were  but  now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advance- 
ment ;  for  the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  armv 
as  in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men  want  .- 
not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant  promotion. 
Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast,  they  are  perpetually  re- 
curring. Thus  a  democratic  nation,  by  iius^infulin!;  i(.y  army,  only 
allays  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  military  profession,  which  soon 
becomes  even  more  formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
feel  it  is  increased. 

I  air.  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an  evil  in- 
herent in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies,  and  beyond 
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hope  of  cure.  1  he  legislators  of  democracies  must  not  expect  to 
devise  any  military  organization  capable  by  its  influence  of  calming 
and  restraining  the  military  profession :  their  efforts  would  exhaust 
their  powers,  before  the  object  is  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
army  itself,  but  in  the  country  Democratic  nations  are  naturally 
afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the  object  is  to  turn  these 
natural  instincts  into  well-digested,  deliberate,  and  lasting  tastes. 
When  men  have  at  last  learned  to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
use  of  freedom,  and  have  felt  its  blessings — when  they  have  con- 
ceived a  manly  love  of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  discipline — these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  imconsciously  and  almost  agmnst  their  will, 
these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit  of  the  nation 
being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  army,  tempers  the 
opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mihtary  life,  or  represses  them 
by  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion.  Teach  but  the  citizens  to 
be  educated,  orderly,  firm,  and  free,  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined 
and  obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  anny 
should  tend  to  d'uninish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  nation,  and  to 
overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right,  would  defeat  its  object :  it 
would  do  much  more  to  favour,  than  to  defeat,  the  establishment 
of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  army  amid  a 
democratic  people  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  danger;  the 
most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  danger  would  be  to  reduce 
the  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  all  nations  have,  it  not  in 
their  power  to  use. 
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CHAPTER   XXm 

WmCH  IS  THE    MOST  WARLIKE    AND    MOST  REYOLUTIONART  CLASS    01 

DEMOCRATIC    ARMIES. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  army  to  be  very  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  belongs,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men  living  in  democratic 
times  seldom  choose  a  military  life.  Democratic  nations  are  there- 
fore soon  led  to  give  up  the  system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that 
of  compulsory  enlistment.  The  necessity  of  their  social  condition 
compels  them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  indiscrimi- 
nately and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community.  This  is  another 
necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condition  of  these  nations,  and 
of  their  notions.  The  government  may  do  almost  whatever  it 
pleases,  provided  it  appeals  to  the  whole  community  at  once :  it  is 
the  imequal  distribution  of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which 
commonly  occasions  resistance. 

But  as  military  service  is  common  to  all  the  citizens,  the  evident 
consequence  is,  that  each  of  them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on 
active  duty.  Thus  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in 
democracies  only  passes  through  the  army,  while  among  most 
aristocratic  nations  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the  soldier 
adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Among  the  soldiers  of  a 
democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life,  but  the 
majority  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever  ready  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  do  not  consider  themselves  as  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  military  profession,  and  are  always  thinking  of  quit- 
ting it  Such  men  do  not  contract  the  wants,  and  only  half  par^ 
take  in  the  passions,  which  that  mode  of  life  engenders.    They 
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adapt  themselves  to  their  military  duties,  but  their  minds  are  stiU 
attached  to  the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged    them  in 
civil  life.     They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army — 
or  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large  into  the 
amij ,  and  retain  it  there.     Among  democratic  nations  the  private 
soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians :  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation 
have  the  firmest  hold,  and  public  opinion  most  influence.     It  is  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  private  soldiers  especially  that  it  may  be 
passible  to  infuse  into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  freedom  and 
the  respect  of  rights,  if  these  principles  have  once  been  success- 
fully inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.     The  reverse    happens 
among   aristocratic   nations,  where  the  soldier}'  have  eventually 
nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  where  they  live 
among  them  as  strangers,  and  of^en  as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  arrnies  the  officers  are  the  conservative  element, 
because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict  connexion  with 
civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  purpose  of  resuming  their  place 
in  it  sooner  or  later :  in  democratic  armies  the  private  soldier? 
stand  in  this  position,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these  same  democratic 
armies  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  nation — a  fact  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Among  democratic  nations,  the  man  who  becomes  an  otTicer  severs 
all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  civil  life ;  he  leaves  it  for  ever ;  he 
has  no  interest  to  resume  it.  His  true  countr)*  is  the  army,  since 
he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained  in  it ;  he  therefore 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises  or  sinks  with  it,  and  hence- 
forward directs  all  his  hopes  to  that  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of 
an  officer  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  country,  he  may  perhaps 
ardently  desire  war  or  labour  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the 
rer)'  moment  when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stabihty  and 
peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this  restless 
and  warlike  spirit.  Though  ambition  is  universal  and  continual 
among  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  seldom  great.  A 
man  who,  being  born  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  communitj-,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  prodig:ious 
step.  He  has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he 
nlled  in  civil  life,  and  he  has  acquired  rights  which  most  demo- 
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cratic  nations  will  ever  consider  as  inalienable.*  He  is  willing  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  won.  The 
fear  of  lisking  what  he  has  already  obtained,  damps  the  desire  of 
acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.  Having  conquered  the  first  and 
greatest  impediment  which  opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns 
himself  with  less  impatience  to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His 
ambition  will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  tke  in- 
cieasing  distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike,  and  also 
the  least  revolutionary  part,  of  a  democratic  army,  will  always  be 
its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers  are 
not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which  in  all  armies  fills  the  in- 
termediate space  between  them — I  mean  the  class  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  This  class  of  noncommissioned  officers  which  had 
never  acted  a  part  in  history  until  the  present  century,  is  hence- 
forward destined,  I  think,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  Like 
the  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds, 
all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  civil  life ;  like  the  former,  they 
devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and  perhaps  make  it 
even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all  their  desires :  but  noncom- 
missioned officers  are  men  who  have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and 
lofly  post  at  which  they  may  pause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere 
they  can  attain  further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  is  invariable,  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure,  confined,  comfort- 
less, and  precarious  existence ;  as  yet  he  sees  nothing  of  military 
life  but  its  dangers ;  he  knows  nothing  but  its  privations  and  its 
discipline — more  difficult  to  support  than  dangers :  he  suffers  the 
more  from  his  present  miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution 
of  society  and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at  once  upon 
command,  honours,  independence,  rights,  and  enjoyments.  Not  only 
does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear  to  him  of  immense  importance, 

♦  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  among  democratic 
nations  than  elsewhere;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secured 
by  the  laws. 
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but  be  is  never  sure  of  reaching  it  till  it  is  actually  his  own  ;  the 
grade  he  fills  is  by  no  means  irrevocable ;  he  is  always  entirely 
abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer,  foi 
this  is  imperiously  required  by  the  necessity  of  discipline :  a  slight 
fault,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  in  an  instant  of  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  toil  and  endeavour ;  until  he  has  reached  the 
grade  to  which  he  aspires  he  has  accomplished  nothing ;  not  till  he 
reaches  that  grade  does  his  career  seem  to  begin.  A  desperate 
ftiisbition  cannot  fail  to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goad- 
ed on  by  his  youth,  his  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
his  hopes,  and  his  fears. 

Noncommissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war— on  war 
always,  and  at  any  cost ;  but  if  war  be  denied  them,  then  they 
desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  authority  of  established  regu- 
lations, and  to  enable  them,  aided  by  the  general  confusion  and 
the  political  passions  of  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  their  superior 
officers  and  to  take  their  places.  Nor  is  it  impossible  for  them  to 
bring  about  such  a  crisis,  because  their  common  origin  and  habits 
give  them  much  influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  different  may 
be  their  passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  characteristics 
of  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men,  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular time  or  country ;  they  will  alwaj's  occur  at  all  times,  and 
among  all  democratic  nations.  In  everj'  democratic  army  the  non- 
commissioned officers  will  be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pa- 
cific and  orderly  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will 
be  the  best.  The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  railitarj*  life  the 
f^xength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  they  will  dis- 
play a  faithful  reflection  of  the  community  :  if  that  community  is 
i  ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by 

their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either  unconsciously  or  against  their 
will ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and  energetic,  the  community  will  itself 
keep  them  within  tht  bounds  of  order. 
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CHAPTER  XXI\^ 

CAUSES  WHICH  RENDER  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  WEAKER  THAN  OTHEB 
ARMIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE  FORMIDABLE  IN 
PROTRACTED   WARFARE. 

Any  army  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  outset  of  a 
campaign,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  army  which  has  long  been  en- 
gaged  in  warfare  has  strong  chances  of  victory  :  this  truth  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  democratic  armies.  In  aristocracies  the  military 
profession,  being  a  privileged  career,  is  held  in  honour  even  in  time 
of  peace.  Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  am- 
bition embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the 
nation,  and  frequently  above  it. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  among  a  democratic  people 
the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually  drawn  away  from  the 
military  profession,  to  seek  by  other  paths,  distinction,  power,  and 
especially  wealth.  After  a  long  peace — and  in  democratic  ages 
the  periods  of  peace  are  long — the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the 
country  itself.  In  this  state  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and 
until  war  has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as 
for  the  army. 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
the  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible  law  of  advance- 
ment This  is  not  only  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  among  these  nations  the  officer  derives  his  position  in 
the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army,  and  as  he  draws 
all  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he  enjoys  from  the  same 
source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his  profession,  or  is  not  superannua- 
ted, till  toward  the  extreme  close  of  life.  The  consequence  of 
these  two  causes  is,  that  when  a  democratic  people  goes  to  war 
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after  a  long  interval  of  peace  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  annj 
are  old  men.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationary^ 
or  have  only  advanced  step  by  step.  It  may  be  remarked  with 
surprise,  that  in  a  democratic  army  after  a  long  peace  all  the  sol- 
diers are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior  officers  in  declining 
years ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting  in  experience,  the  latter  in 
vigour.  This  is  a  strong  element  of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of 
successful  generalship  is  youth :  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say 
so  if  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times  had  not  made  the  ob- 
servation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  aristo- 
cratic armies :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right  of  birth 
much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in  all  ranks  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  men,  who  bring  to  their  profession  all  the 
early  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  Again,  as  the  men  who  seek  for 
military  honours  among  an  aristocratic  people,  enjoy  a  settled  posi- 
tion in  civil  societ}',  they  seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old 
age  overtakes  them.  After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous 
years  of  youth  to  the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and 
spend  at  home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly  offi- 
cers, but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of  body  and 
mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service.  The  man  who  has 
long  lived  amid  the  calm  and  lukewarm  atmosphere  of  democratic 
manners  can  at  first  ill  adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toils  and  stern- 
er duties  of  warfare  ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste 
lor  arms,  at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him 
lor  conquest.* 

*  If  the  love  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-beings,  which 
are  naturally  sugtresied  to  men  by  a  state  of  equality,  were  to  get  entire 
possession  of  the  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  il  completely,  the 
manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  opposed  to  military  tastes, 
i.  that  I  «*-*^«»ps  even  the  army  would  eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in 

spite  of  tne  peculiar  intcres:  which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  general  relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it 
better  to  rise  without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of 
a  peace-establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these  feelings,  they  would 
take  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  and  use  them  without  energy ;  they 
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!  Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  ease  of  civil  life  exercises  less 

i{  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  army,  because  among  those  nations 

the  aristocracy  commands  the  army :  and  an  aristocracy,  however 
plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures,  has  always  many  other  passions 
besides  that  of  its  own  well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions 
more  thoroughly  its  well-being  will  be  readily  sacrificed. 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  pro- 
motion is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first  support  this  state 
of  things  with  impatience,  they  grow  excited,  restless,  exaspera- 
ted, but  in  the  end  most  of  them  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  Those 
who  have  the  largest  share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the 
army  ;  others,  adapting  their  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty 
fortunes,  ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  The  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the  compe- 
tency and  security  which  attend  it ;  their  whole  notion  of  the  future 
rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  provision,  and  all  they  require 
is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it.  Thus  not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an 
army  with  old  men,  but  it  frequently  imparts  the  views  of  old 
men  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  have  also  show^n  that  among  democratic  nations  in  time  of 
peace  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honour  and  indiffer- 
ently followed.     This  want  of  public  favour  is  a  heavy  discour- 

would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to  meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to 
attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army  would  ren- 
der it  averse  to  revolutions;  for  revolutions,  and  especially  military  revo- 
lutions, which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are  attended  indeed  with  great 
dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ;  they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost  | 

than  war ;  life  only  is  at  stake,  and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for 
their  lives  than  for  their  comforts. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  peo-  jj 

pie  thaL  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army  no  longer  seekt 
to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks 
to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  the  men  of  when' 
a  democratic  army  consists  should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without 
acquiring  the  virtues  of  soldiers ;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  to  be 
fit  for  w&r  without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  army,  but  in  the  country :  a  democratic  people  which  has  preserved 
the  manliness  of  its  character  will  neve*  be  at  a  loss  for  military  pro  wen 
m  its  soldiers. 
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agcment  to  the  army ;  it  weighs  down  the  minds  of  the  troops^ 
and  when  war  breaks  out  at  last,  they  cannot  immediately  resume 
their  spring  and  vigour.  No  s'unilar  cause  of  moral  weakness  oo 
curs  in  aristocratic  armies :  there  the  officers  are  never  lowered 
either  in  their  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  countrymen,  because, 
independently  of  their  military  greatness,  they  are  personally  great 
But  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  on  the  two  kinds  of 
armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  would  still  be  different 

"^lien  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their  war- 
like spirit  and  the  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  service,  they  still 
retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honour  of  their  class,  and  an  old 
habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  example.  But  when  the  officers 
of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer  the  love  of  war  and  the  ao^ 
bition  of  arms,  nothing  whatever  remains  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  when  a  democratic  people  en- 
gages in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more  risk  of 
defeat  than  any  other  nation ;  but  it  ought  not  easily  to»  be  cast 
down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of  success  for  such  an  arniy 
are  increased  by  the  duration  of  the  war.  When  a  war  has  at 
length,  by  its  long  continuance,  roused  the  whole  community  from 
their  peaceful  occupations  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  the 
same  passions  which  made  them  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  'v^ill  be  turned  to  arms.  War,  after  it  has 
destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes  itself  the  great  and 
sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent  and  ambitious  desires 
which  equality  engenders  are  exclusively  directed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  self-same  democratic  nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  sometimes  perfonn  prodigious  achievements  when  once 
they  have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention,  and  is 
seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation  enter  the  military  pro- 
fession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud,  and  martial  minds,  no  longer 
of  the  aristocre  cy  solely,  but  of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in 
this  direction.  As  the  number  of  competitors  for  military  honours 
is  immense,  and  war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great 
generals  are  always  sure  to  spring  up.  A  long  war  produces  upon 
a  democratic  army  the  same  effects  that  a  revolutiou  produces  upon 
a  p<H)ple ;  it  breaks  through  regulations,  and  allows  extraord'mary 
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men  to  nse  above  the  commcn  level.  Those  officers  whose  bovli-s 
and  minds  have  grown  old  in  peace,  are  removed,  or  superanimaljd, 
or  they  die.  In  their  stead  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on, 
whose  frames  are.  already  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.  They  are  bent  on  advancement 
at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  they  are  followed  by 
others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and  ailer  these  are  oth- 
ers yet,  unlimited  by  aught  but  the  size  of  the  army.  The  princi- 
ple of  equality  opens  the  door  of  ambition  ^o  all,  and  death  pro- 
vides chances  for  ambition.  Death  is  constantly  thinning  the 
ranks,  making  vacancies,  closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There  is  moreover  a  secret  connexion  between  the  military  char- 
acter  and  the  character  of  democracies,  which  war  brings  to  light 
The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  passionately  eager  to  acquire 
what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy  it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the 
most  part  worship  chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than 
of  difficulty.  This  is  the  spirit  which  they  bring  to  commerce  and 
manufactures :  9ind  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them  to  the  field 
of  battle,  i^uces  them  willingly  to  expose  their  lives  in  order  to 
secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory.  No  kind  of  greatness; 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination  of  a  democratic  people  than 
military  greatness — a  greatness  of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  ob 
tained  without  toil,  by  nothing  but  the  risk  of  life. 

Thus,  while  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  members  of  a 
democratic  community  divert  them  from  war,  their  habits  of  mind 
fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well :,  they  soon  u^ske  good  soldieis> 
when  they  are  roused  from  their  business  and  their  enjoy^nents. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic  armies,  war  secure^ 
to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever  possess ;  and  these 
advantages,  however  little  left  at  first,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give 
them  the  victory.  An  aristocratic  nation,  which  in  a  contest  with 
a  democratic  people  does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  always  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  conquered 
bv  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF    DISCIPLINE   IN  DEMOCRATIC   ARMIES. 

It  IS  a  very  general  opinion,  especially  in  aristocratic  countries, 
that  the  great  social  equality  which  prevails  in  democracies  ulti- 
mately renders  the  private  soldier  independent  of  the  officer,  anJ 
thus  destroys  the  bond  of  discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there 
are  two  kinds  of  discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confouncl. 

When  the  oflScer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf — one  rich,  the 
other  poor — the  former  educated  and  strong,  the  latter  ignorant  and 
weak — the  strictest  bond  of  obedience  may  easily  be  establisheti 
between  the  two  men.  The  soldier  is  broken  in  to  military  disci- 
pline, as  it  were,  before  he  enters  the  army  ;  or  rather,  military 
discipline  is  nothing  but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  In 
aristocratic  armies  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
■  thing  but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  acts  without  reflec- 

i;  tion,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  without  complaint  ;  in 

I  '■  this  state  he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  he  is  still  a  most  formidable 

I  animal  trained  for  war. 

I  ■  A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from  soldiers 

li  that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obedience  which  an 

aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them  'without  difficulty.     TTie 
state  of  society  does  not  prepare  them  for  it,  and  the  nation  might 
•  I  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  natural  advantaji^es  if  it  sought  artificially 

.1  to  acquire  advantages  of  this  particular  kind.     Among  democratic 

communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  free  spring  of  the  faculties ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  discipline 
is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thus  inculcated  is  less  exact,  but  it  is 
more  eager  and  more  intelligent.  It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him 
who  obeys ;  it  rests  not  only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason  ;  and 
consequently  it  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  as 
danger  requires  it.    The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
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be  relaxed  id  war,  because  that  disdpline  ia  founded  upon  habits, 
and  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  discipline  of  a  democratic  army 
on  the  contrary  is  strengthened  in  aght  of  the  enemy,  because 
every  soldier  then  clearly  perceives  that  he  must  be  silent  and 
obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warhke  achieve- 
ments knew  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I  speak  of.  Among 
the  ancients  none  were  admitted  into  the  armies  but  freemen  and 
citizens,  who  diifered  but  little  from  one  another,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  treat  ea^^  other  as  equals.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said 
that  the  armies  of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came 
out  of  the  bosom  of  aristocracy ;  the  consequence  was  that  in  those 
armies  a  sort  of  fraternal  femiliaritf  prevailed  between  the  officers 
and  the  men.  Plutarch's  lives  of  great  commanders  fiirnish  coa- 
vincing  instances  of  the  fact :  the  soldiers  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  freely  addressing  then-  general,  and  the  general  listened  to 
and  answered  whatever  the  soldiers  had  to  say :  they  were  kept  in 
onler  by  language  and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or 
punishment ;  the  general  was  as  much  their  companion  as  thrir 
chief.  1  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ever 
carried  tlie  minutiffi  of  military  discipline  to  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection ag  the  Russians  have  done ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Alcx- 
nBderfrom  conquering  Asia-tmd  Borne,  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

8QMB   CONSIDERATIONS  ON  WAB   IN  DEMOCRATIC   COMMUNITIES. 

When  the  principle  of  equality  is  in  growth,  not  only  among  a 
nngle  nation,  but  among  several  neighbouring  nations  at  the  same 
time,  as  ]b  now  the  case  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  these  dilferent 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs, 
and  of  laws,  nevertheless  resemble  each  other  in  their  equal  dread 
of  war  and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  am^ 
bition  or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes ;  they  are  ap- 
peased in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general  apathy  and 
good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from  their  grasp,  and  wars 
become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  countries  at 
once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants  to  follow 
manufactures  and  conunerce,  not  only  do  their  tastes  grow  alike 
but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and  entangled  with  one  another, 
that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils  on  other  nations  without  those  evils 
falling  back  upon  itself ;  and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as 
a  calamity,  almost  as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  democratic 
ages  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  any  tw^o  of  them  should  go  to  war  without 
embroiling  the  rest.  The  interests  of  all  are  so  interlaced,  their 
opinions  and  their  wants  so  much  alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  the  dread  of  war  dis- 
played by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  progren 
made  by  the  principle  of  equality  among  them ;  independently  of  this  per- 
manent cause  several  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  might  be 
pointed  out,  and  I  may  mention  before  all  the  rest  the  extreme  lassitude 
which  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  have  left  behind  them. 
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wheo  the  others  stir.  Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when 
they  break  out  they  spread  over  a  larger  field. 

Neighbouring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike  in  some 
respects,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resemble  each  other  in  almost 
all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  consequences  of  great  import 
tance  in  relation  to  war. 

If  I  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  made  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  tremble  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  at  the  present  day  the  power  of  that  coun- 
try is  exactly  proportioned  to  its  population,  I  perceive  that  the 
Swiss  are  become  like  all  the  surrounding  communities,  and  those 
surrounding  communities  like  the  Swiss :  so  that  as  numerical 
rtrength  now  forms  the  only  difference  between  them,  victory  neces- 

*  This  IS  not  only  because  these  nations  have  the  same  social  condition, 
but  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  ccmdition,  which  leads  men 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  commtmity  are  divided  into  castes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  be  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavours,  more  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  t»  re> 
main  himself.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  omrked. 

When  the  state  of  society  among  a  people  is  democratic — that  is  to  say, 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  community,  and  all 
its  members  are  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  property — the  human 
mind  fallows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are 
annoyed,  as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness:  far  from  seeking 
to  preserve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavour  to  shake 
them  off,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their 
eyes.     The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  between  themselves:  in  the  ages  of  democracy 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  only  to  become  so,  and  to  copy  each 
ether — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away  ^y  the 
general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations:  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics;  but  if  two  neighbouring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  s(x:ial  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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rily  attends  the  largest  army.  Thas  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Europe  is  to  make 
numerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields  of  hattle,  and  to  con- 
straui  all  small  nations  to  incorporate  themselves  with  large  states, 
or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  victory,  each  people 
ought  of  course  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  men  into  the  field.  When  it  was  pos- 
able  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops  superior  to  all  others,  such  as  the 
Swiss  infantry  or  the  French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies ;  but  the  case  is 
altered  when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  supplies  means 
of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  when  men  are  all 
alike,  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
naturally  much  stronger  among  democratic  nations  than  elsewhere. 
Hence,  while  these  nations  are  desirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male 
population  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effect- 
ing this  object :  the  consequence  is,  that  in  democratic  ages  armies 
seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war  declines. 

In  the  same  ages  too,  the  mannei  of  carrv'ing  on  war  is  likewise 
altered  by  the  same  causes.  Machiavelli  observes  in  "  The  Prince," 
"  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  people  which  has  a 
prince  and  its  baron  for  its  leadei-s,  than  a  nwtion  which  is  com- 
manded by  a  prince  and  his  slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read 
public  functionaries  for  slavts,  and  this  important  truth  will  be 
strictly  applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its  neighbours, 
or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  difficulty.  It  cannot  con- 
quer them,  because  all  its  forces  can  never  be  collei^ted  and  held  to- 
gether for  a  considerable  period  :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an 
enemy  meets  at  ever}'  step  small  centres  of  resistance  by  which  in- 
vasion is  arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  countrj' ;  the  defeated  party  has  constant  op- 
portunities of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  st  and  in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  among  democratic  nations :  they  easily 
bring  their  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field,  and  when  the  na- 
tion is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  becomes  victorious ;  but  if 
ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  territory  invaded,  it  has  few  resources 
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at  command ;  and  if  the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost 
This  may  very  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of  the 
whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  rallying-point  to 
others.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic  country  except  the  State ; 
as  the  military  strength  of  the  State  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  army,  and  its  civil  power  paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the 
chief  city,  all  that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or 
government,  unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it  is 
assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened  by  the 
creation  of  provincial  liberties,  and  consequently  of  provincial 
l)Owers,  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.  For  after 
such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable  to  carry  on 
hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they  will  not  be  inclined 
i  i  to  attempt  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  adopted  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  object  of  wars  is  not  to  seize  the  property  of  private  in- 
dividuals, but  simply  to  get  possession  of  political  power.     The 
\ !  destruction  of  private  property  is  only  occasionally  resorted  to  for 

!]  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  latter  object. 

'  When  an  aristocratic  country  is  invaded  after  the  defeat  of  its 

1  army,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  wealthiest 

I  members  of  the  community,  will  continue  to  defend  themselves  in- 

;f  dividually  rather  than  submit ;  for  if  the  conqueror  remained  master 

I  of  the  country,  he  would  deprive  them  of  their  political  power,  to 

which  they  cling  even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.     They 

therefore  prefer  fighting  to  subjection,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 

of  all  misfortunes ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along  with 

them,  because  the  people  has  long  been  used  to  follow  and  obey 

them,  and  besides  has  but  little  to  risk  in  the  war. 

Among  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  conditions  prevails,  each 
citizen,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  slender  share  of  political  power, 
and  often  has  no  share  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  independ- 
ent, and  all  have  something  to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  less 
afraid  of  being  conquered,  and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an 
aristocratic  people.  It  will  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
a  democratic  population  to  take  up  arms,  when  hostilities  have 
reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  to  such 
a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  character  which  may  impart 
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to  every  citizen  same  of  those  interests  that  cause  the  nobles  to  act 
for  the  public  welfare  in  aristocratic  countries. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  princes  and  other  leaders  of 
democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  the  passion  and  the  habit  of 
freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous  contest  with  the  passion 
and  the  habit  of  physical  well-being.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
better  prepared  for  subjection,  in  case  of  defeat,  than  a  democratic 
people  without  free  institutions. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  take  the  field  with  a  small  body 
of  troops,  to  fight  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make  long  regular 
sieges :  modern  tactics  consist  in  fighting  decisive  battles,  and,  as 
soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  before  the  army,  in  rushing  upoD 
the  capital  city,  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  single  blow. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was  the  inventor  of  this  new  system ;  but  the 
invention  of  such  a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individual  man, 
whoever  he  might  be.  The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  state  of  society  in  his  time ;  that 
mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  that  state 
of  society,  and  because  he  was  the  first  to  employ  it.  Napoleon 
was  the  first  commander  who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from 
capital  to  capital,  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of 
feudal  society.  It  may  fairly  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordinary 
man  had  been  born  three  hundred  years  a^o,  he  would  not  have 
derived  the  same  results  from  his  method  of  warfare,  or,  rather, 
that  he  woulrl  have  had  a  different  method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  respecting;  foreign  wars  are  applicable  a  fortiori  to  civil 
wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  are  not  naturally  prone  to  the 
military  character ;  they  sometimes  assume  it,  when  they  have  been 
dra^rs^cd  by  compulsion  to  the  field ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body  and  vol- 
untarily to  expose  themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially 
of  civi/  war,  is  a  course  which  tbc  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the  com- 
munity consent  to  run  into  such  risks ;  the  bulk  of  the  population 
remains  motionless. 

But  even  if  the  population  were  inclineil  to  act,  considerable 
obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way ;  for  they  can  resort  to  no  old 
and  well-established  influence  which  they  are  willing  to  obej' — no 
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well-known  leaders  to  rally  the  discontented,  as  well  as  to  discipline 
and  to  lead  them — no  political  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  re- 
sistance directed  against  the  government 

In  democratic  countries  the  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  im- 
mense, and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its  command  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources  which  may  be  com- 
bined against  it.  Therefore  the  party  which  occupies  the  seat  of 
the  majority,  which  speaks  in  its  name  and  wields  its  power,  tri- 
umphs instantaneously  and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance ; 
it  does  not  even  give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in 
the  bud. 

Those  who  in  such  nations  seek  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force 
of  arms  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands,  which  can  better  be  done 
by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war ;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular 
war,  the  party  which  represents  the  State  is  always  certain  to 
conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the  army 
should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its  allegiance.  An  army 
constitutes  a  small  community,  very  closely  united  together,  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  vitality,  and  able  to  supply  its  own 
wants  for  some  time.  Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could 
not  be  long ;  for  either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the 
government  by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  vic- 
tory, and  then  the  war  would  be  over ;  or  the  struggle  would  take 
place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  organized  powers  of  the  State  would  speedily  either 
disband  itself  or  be  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a 
general  truth,  that  in  ages  of  equality  civil  wars  will  become  much 
less  frequent  and  less  protracted.* 

•  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies ;  in  confedera- 
cies, as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political 
fictions,  in  the  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  government,  civil 
wars  are  in  fact  nothing  but  foreign  wars  in  disguise. 
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FOURTH  BOOK. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  OPINIONS  AND  SENTI- 
MENTS ON  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 

I  SHOULD  imperfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  book,  if,  aflar 
having  Bhown  vhat  opinions  and  sentiments  are  suggested  by  the 
principle  of  equality,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere  I  conclude,  the  gen- 
eral influence  which  these  same  opinions  and  sentiments  may  exer- 
cise upon  the  government  of  human  societies.  To  succeed  in  this 
object  I  shall  ^equently  ha'A  to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  I  trust  the 
reader  will  not  refiise  to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to 
him,  which  may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 


CHAPTER  L 

THAT    EQUALITY    NATURALLY    OIYES    USS    A    TASTB    FOR    FREB 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  independent  of  eacb 
other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for  following,  in  their  private 
actions,  no  other  guide  but  their  own  will.  This  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  they  constantly  enjoy  toward  their  equals  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  fife,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them  the 
notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living  at  such  times 
have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take  any  one  of  them  at 
a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his  most  deep-seated  instincts ;  you 
will  find  that  of  all  governments  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most 
highly  value  that  government,  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected, 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

Of  all  the  political  effects  produced  by  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions, this  love  of  independence  is  the  first  to  strike  the  observing, 
and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  their  alarm  is 
wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a  more  formidable  aspect  in 
democratic  countries  than  elsewhere.  As  the  citizens  have  no 
(iirect  influence  on  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation  fails,  which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would 
seem  that  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and  that, 
every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  direction,  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety must  at  once  crumble  away.  I  am  however  persuaded  that 
anarchy  is  not  the  principal  evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to 
fear,  but  the  least.  For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  ten- 
dencies; the  one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  may 
suddenly  drive  them  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude.  Nations 
\cadily  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  are  prepared  to  resist  it; 
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they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without  perceiving  its  drift ;  hence 
it  is  peculiarly  important  to  point  it  out 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  as  a  reproach  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  that  it  renders  men  untractable,  that  this  very  cir- 
cumstance principally  calls  forth  my  approbation.  I  admire  to 
see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  the  dim  concep- 
tion and  instinctive  love  of  political  independence,  thus  preparing 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  engenders :  it  is  on  this  very  ac- 
count that  I  am  attached  to  it 
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CUAFTER  n 

TBkt    TBE    MOnom    OP    DEMOOIATIC    KATIOItt  ON  OOVEUQIBIT  iUM 
KATDRALLT  FAYOmtABLS  TO  TBI  OOlfCENTBATIOir  OT  TOWEB. 

Thb  notion  ctf  secondary  powwH  placed  betweoi  the  aorereiga 
and  his  anlgectB,  occurred  naturally  to  the  imagmatbn  oi  ariatD* 
cratic  nations,  because  those  eommonities  contained  individoals  or 
families  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  apparently  destined 
to  command  by  their  lurth,  thdr  education,  and  th^  wealth.  This 
same  notioii  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demcK 
cratic  ages,  for^onverse  reasons;  it  can  only  be  introduced  artifi* 
cially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  whereas  they  coi^ 
ceive,  as  it  w&Bj  without  thinldng  upon  the  subject,  the  notion  of 
a  sole  and  central  power  which  governs  the  whole  community  by 
its  direct  influence.  Moreover  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion,  the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly  '; 

open  to  simple  and  general  notions.     Complicated  systems  are  re- 
pugnant to  it,  and  its  favourite  conception  is  that  of  a  great  nation  ! 
composed  of  citizens  all  resembling  the  same  pattern,  and  all  gov-           | 
emed  by  a  single  power. 

The  very  next  notion  to  that  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  whidi  ft 

presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  ages  of  equality,  is  the  '• 

notion  of  uniformity  of  legislation.  As  every  man  sees  that  he 
differs  but  little  from  those  about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why  J 

a  rule  which  is  applicable  to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  others.  Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant 
to  his  reason ;  the  faintest  dissimilarities  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  same  people  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of  legislation  ap* 
pears  to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good  government 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  same  notion  of  a  uniform  nile^ 
eqTially  binrling  on  all  the  menbers  of  the  community,  was  almoil 
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i  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristocratic  ages ;  it  was  either 

never  entertained,  or  it  was  rejected. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on  either 
I  side  to  such  blind  instincts  and  such  ungovernable  habits,  that  they 

still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  in  spite  of  particular  exceptions.   Not- 
withstanding the  immense  variety  of  conditions  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  certain  number  of  persons  existed  at  that  period  in  precisely 
I  similar  circumstances;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in 

'  force  from  assigning  to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different 

;  rights.     On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time  all  the  powers  of 

government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and  the  same 
laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few  points  of  re- 
semblance. ! 
I;                As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  among  a  people,  indi- 
j !           viduals  seem  of  less  importance,  and  society  of  greater  dimensions ; 

I  or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is  lost  in 
,  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the  great  and  im- 
il  posing  image  of  the  people  at  large.   This  naturally  gives  the  men 

I I  of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opinion  of  the  privileges  of  society, 
I  and  a  very  humble  notion  of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are 
li  ready  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and 
I  those  of  the  latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
''  the  power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  informa- 
''           tion  and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  community ;  and 

;  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  that  power  to  guide  as 

well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

I  If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  penetrate  to 

;  I  the  root  of  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect  some  of  the  no- 

tions which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  sur- 

■i  prised  to  find  so  much  accordance  between  men  who  are  so  often 

ii  at  variance. 

'  The  Americans  hold,  that   in  every  state  the  supreme  power 

ought  to  emanate  from  the  people;  but  when  once  that  power  is  'j 

!  constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no  limits  to  it,  and  they  jj 

are  readv  to  admit  that  it  has  the  rioht  to  do  whatever  it  pleases. 

i'  They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  peculiar  privileges  granted  to 

cities,  families,  or  persons ;  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  fore- 
seen that  it  might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity 
the  same  laws  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
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These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  diffused  in  Europe; 
they  even  insinuate  themselves  among  those  nations  which  most 
vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  supreme  power,  but 
they  ascribe  to  that  power  the  same  characteristics.     Among  them 
all,  the  idea  of  intermediate  powers  is  weakened  and  obliterated : 
the  idea  of  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  minds  of  men ;  the  idea  of  the  onmipotence  and 
sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place.     These 
ideas  take  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  be- 
come more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ;  they  are  engendered  faj 
equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  progress  of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  countr}',  these  opinions 
have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.     If  we  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in  France,  we  shall 
I  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.     Most  of 

!•  these  parties  censure  the  conduct  of  the  government,  but  they  all 

I  hold  that  the  government  ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in 

i  everything  that  is  done.     Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance 

i  are  nevertheless  agreed  upon  this  head.     The  unity,  the  ubiquity, 

the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformit}-  of  its 
rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the  political 
systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age.  They  recur 
even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regeneration :  the  human 
mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals, they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly  to  the  minds 
of  princes.  While  the  ancient  fabric  of  European  society  is  alter- 
ed and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire  new  conceptions  of  their  op- 
portunities and  their  duties ;  they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the 
central  power  which  they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer 
by  its  own  agency,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and  abides  there  amid 
all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled  thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than  is  com- 
monly supposed ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to  the  hands  in 
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>i^  iich.  supremacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they  readily  agree  upon  the 
dt  .£8  and  the  rights  of  that  supremacy.  The  notion  they  all  form 
of  ^vernment  is  that  of  a  sole,  inmple,  providential  and  creative 
povier. 

/ 11  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled;  this  one  remains 
fixe  1,  invariable,  and  consistent  It  is  adopted  by  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  multitude ; 
those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  agree  to  pursue  it 
with  equal  ardour ;  it  is  the  foremost  notion  of  their  minds,  it 
seems  conatural  with  thar  feelings.  It  originates  therefore  in  no 
caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
iSbe  present  state  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THAT  THB   SENTIMENTS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ACCORD   WITH  TIIBIB 
OPINIONS   IN  LEADING  THEM  TO  CONCENTRATE   POLITICAL  POWER. 

If  it  be  true  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt  the 
notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted  on  the  other 
hand  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  recog- 
nise such  a  power  and  to  give  it  their  support.*  This  may  be 
demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  reasons,  to 
which  the  fact  may  be  attributed,  have  been  previously  stated. 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  countries  have  no  superiors, 
no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  partners  in  their  imder- 
takings,  they  readily  fall  back  upon  themselves  and  consider  them- 
selves as  be'mgs  apart  I  had  occasion  to  point  this  out  at  consid- 
erable length  in  treating  of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can 
j  never,  without  an  effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to 

engage  in  public  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  aban- 
don the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  permanent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  State.  Not 
only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for  public  business,  but 
they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  Private  life  is  so 
busy  in  democratic  periods,  so  excited,  so  full  of  wishes  and  of 
work,  that  hardly  any  energy  or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual 

*  Men  connect  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unity  with  means,  Grod 
with  ends ;  hen<ie  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  conceive  it,  leads  us  into 
infinite  littlenesses.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow  the  same  course  toward 
the  same  object  is  a  human  notion; — to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action, 
hut  so  combined  that  all  these  acts  lead  by  a  multitude  of  difierent  courses 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  barren ;  the  divine  idea  preg- 
nant with  abundant  results.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  greatness  by 
simplifying  the  means  they  use ;  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  which  is 
simple — his  means  are  infinitely  varied. 
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for  public  Ufe.  I  am  the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensi- 
ties are  unconquerable,  since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book 
has  been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that  at  the  present 
day  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  human  heart,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  checked  they  will  wholly  overgrow  it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  increasing  love  of 
well-being,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property,  cause  demo- 
cratic nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbance.  The  love  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  passion  which  these  nations 
retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active  and  powerful  among  tliom  in 
proportion  as  all  other  passions  droop  and  die.  This  naturally  dis- 
poses the  members  of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  sur- 
render additional  rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems 
to  be  interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  ages  of  equality  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to  expect  much 
support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  independent  and  power- 
less. These  two  conditions,  which  must  never  be  either  separately 
considered  or  confounded  together,  inspire  the  citizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  with  very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence 
fills  him  with  self-reliance  and  pride  among  his  equals ;  his  debil- 
ity makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  some  outward 
assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of  them,  because 
they  are  all  impotent  and  unsympalhlzing.  In  this  predicament  lie 
naturally  turns  bis  eyes  to  that  imposing  power  which  alone  rises 
above  the  level  of  universal  depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants 
and  especially  his  desires  continually  remind  him,  until  he  ulti- 
mately views  it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own 
weakness.* 

*  In  democratic  communities  nothing  but  the  central  power  has  any 
liability  in  its  position  or  any  permanence  in  its  undertakings.  All  the 
memben  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transfurm&tion.  Nuw  it  is  in 
the  natore  of  all  governments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlnrnre  their  sphere  of 
actioo:  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such  a  government  should  not 
olcimatdy  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principio  and  a  constant 
will,  npon  men,  whose  position,  whose  notions,  and  wliose  desires  ara  in 
continnal  vacillation. 

It  firtqaently  happens  that  the  members  of  the  community  prcmoi^  tlie 
inflnwiffft  of  the  central  power  without  intending;  it.    Demccratic  age?  ^a 
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This  may  aiore  oomEdetdy  explain  what  ircquen%  tdcM  plnM 
ia  democratic  countries,  where  Ute  very  men  ■Piho  are  so  in^tia^it 
of  stq>erior9  patently  aubioit  to  a  master,  exbiluting  at  oac«  their 
pride  and  their  serrili^. 

The  hatred  wluch  men  bear  to  pHvilege  increases  in  [u^tportiatt 
as  privileges  become  more  scarce  and  less  considerable,  so  that 
doBDcratic  paanons  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely  at  the  vety 
time  when  they  have  least  fuel.  I  have  already  ^ven  the  reuos 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  cottditiont  are  nnequal,  no  iiH 
equality  is  so  great  as  to  oSend  the  eye ;  whereas  the  slt^test  tfi^ 
nmilarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general  uoifonoi^ :  the  nsore 
complete  is  this  umfbrmity,  the  loore  insupportable  does  the  sight 
of  such  a  difference  become.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of 
equality  should  constantly  increase  together  with  equality  itsd( 
and  that  it  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

This  never-dying,  ever'hindling  hatred,  which  sets  a  democraflie 
people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political  rights  in  the  hands  ofHw 
r^resentadvs  of  the  stL^e  alone.  The  soverogn,  being  naof  ari^y 
and  incontestably  above  all  the  dtizens,  excites  not  thm  envy,  ud 
each  of  them  thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative 
which  he  concedes  to  the  crown. 

The  man  of  a  democratic  age  ia  extremely  reluctant  to  oh^  his 


periods  of  experimeni,  umoraiion,  and  advaainre.  Al  luch  limes  there  us 
always  a.  muliitude  of  men  engaged  in  difficult  or  novel  uoderuildagB, 
whicb  they  follow  alooe,  without  caring  for  (beir  fellow'men.  Such  pn> 
tons  may  be  ready  to  admit,  as  a,  genetai  principle,  ihat  the  public  sik 
thorily  ougbt  not  to  interfere  in  piivale  coDcemB;  but,  by  an  excepciro  lo 
that  njle,  each  of  ihem  craves  for  iia  assistance  in  the  particular  coacem 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  aud  seeks  to  draw  upua  ibe  inOuence  of  the  got. 
eminent  for  hit  own  benefit,  though  he  would  resiricl  it  od  all  other  occa- 
lioni.  If  B  large  number  of  men  apply  ibis  particular  exception  to  a  gn»t 
Tvrieiy  of  different  purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  cealial  power  extends  in- 
sensibly in  all  direc'ions,  although  each  of  them  wishei  it  lo  be  cireon^ 
tcribcd. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increases  lo  power  simply  by  the  &ct  of 
ill  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side ;  every  incident  befriends  it ;  tbe  p«»- 
sions  of  individnaU  unconsciously  promote  ii ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  thai 
the  older  a  democratic  community  is,  the  more  pentrslind  will  iu  gotta¥ 
tuenl  become. 
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neighbour  who  is  his  equal ;  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  such  a 
person  ability  superior  to  his  own ;  he  mistrusts  his  justice^  and  is 
jealous  of  his  power ;  he  fears  and  he  contemns  him ;  and  he  loves 
continually  to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependance  in  <vhich 
both  of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power  which  follows  its  natural  tendencies  courts 
and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality;  for  equality  singularly 
facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  influence  of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  every  central  government 
worships  uniformity:  uniformity  relieves  it  from  inquiry  into  an 
infinite  number  of  small  details  which  must  be  attended  to  if  rules 
were  to  be  adapted  to  men,  instead  of  indiscriminately  subjecting 
men  to  rules :  thus  the  government  likes  what  the  citizens  like, 
and  naturally  hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments, 
which,  in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  conviction, 
establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between  them.  The  faults 
of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  tastes ;  public 
confidence  is  only  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its 
excesses  and  its  errors,  and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Demo- 
cratic nations  oflen  hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is 
vested  ;  but  they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  suggests  to  men 
the  notion  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong  government :  I  have  now 
shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it 
To  governments  of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore 
tending.  They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natural  inclination  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are  openmg 
upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liberties  will  ever  be 
the  produce  of  artificial  contrivance ;  that  centralization  will  be 
the  natural  form  of  government.* 

*  A  democratic  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  tastes  to  centralize  its 
go7emment,  but  the  passions  of  all  the  men  by  whom  it  is  governed  con- 
stantly urge  it  in  the  same  direction.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that 
almost  all  the  able  and  ambitious  members  of  a  democratic  community 
•rill  labour  without  ceasing  to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because 
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lluy  an  hope  at  ioiim  time  or  other  to  wield  thoee  powen.  It  k  e 
of  time  to  mttempf  to  profi  to  thein  that  extreme  centiiliatioo  may  ha 
f^jurioiia  to  the  6tat%  ebee  they  are  oentxalizing  for  their  own  heDafit. 
AnoQg  the  pablia  oiea  of  democnciea  there  are  hardly  any  bat  men 
of  gnat  diatnterestedneii  or  extreme  mediocrity  who  tfeek  to  oppoee  tha 
ewtialiniinn  of  gofemment:  the  former  are  icaree^  the  latter  powedauL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  CERTAIN  PECULIAR  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES  WHICH  EITHER  LEAP  I 
PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  CENTRALIZATION  OP  GOVERNMENT,  OR  WHkA 
DIVERT  THEM  FROM  IT. 

If  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  centraliui- 
tion  of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an  unequal  manner* 
This  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  promote 
or  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  that  state  of  society— cir- 
cumstances which  are  exceedingly  numerous;  but  I  shall  only 
advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

Among  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  became  equal, 
the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions  combat,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  propensities  superinduced  by  the  principle  of  equality ; 
and  although  the  central  power  may  increase  its  privileges  among 
such  a  people,  the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  never 
entirely  forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions grows  up  among  a  people  which  has  never  known,  or  has 
long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is  (and  such  is  the  case  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  former  habits  of  the  nation  are 
suddenly  combined,  by  some  sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the 
novel  habits  and  principles  engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all 
powers  seem  spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers 
accumulate  there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  instantly 
attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  while  private  persons 
allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
weakness. 

The  English  who  emigrated  three  hundred  years  ago  to  found  a 
democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  had 
all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  in  their  mother  country ; 
they  were  conversant  with  trial  by  jury ;  they  were  accustomed  to 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press — to  personal  freedom,  to  the 
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notion  of  rights  and  the  practice  of  asserting  them.  They  carried 
with  them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customs 
and  these  institutions  preserved  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  state.  Thus  among  the  Americans  it  is  freedom  which  is  old — 
equality  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  reverse  is  occurring 
in  Europe,  where  equality,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  under 
the  rule  of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations 
long  before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  conceptions. 

I  have  said  that  among  democratic  nations  the  notion  of  govern- 
ment naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  the  form  of  a  sole 
and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion  of  intermediate  powers  is 
not  familiar  to  them.  This  is  peculiariy  applicable  to  the  demo- 
cratic nations  which  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  equality  by  means  of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  which 
managed  local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the 
storm,  and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remains  has  as  yet  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  same  affairs,  the  state  alone  seems  capable  of  taking 
upon  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and  centralization  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of  the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  for  havinj];  centred 
in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative  power  of  France ; 
for,  after  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher 
rank  of  the  middle  classes,  these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  course : 
it  would  have  been  almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  as  to  assume 
them.  But  no  necessity  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  felt  by  the 
Americans,  who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  having 
governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call  upon  the 
state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus  the  progress  of 
centralization  among  a  democratic  people  depends  not  only  on  the 
progress  of  equality,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  this  equality  has 
been  established. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution,  when 
hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  different  classes  of 
society,  the  people  endeavours  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  order  to  wrest  the  manao^e- 
ment  of  local  affairs  from  the  aristocracy.  Toward  the  close  of 
such  a  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered 
aristocracy  that  endeavours  to  make  over  the  management  of  aU 
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affairs  to  the  state,  because  such  an  aristocracy  dreads  the  tpanny 
of  a  people  which  has  become  its  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  its 
master.  Thus  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the  community 
which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of  the  government ;  but 
as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  there  is  always  one  class 
in  the  nation,  powerful  in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  which  is  induced, 
by  peculiar  passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  adminis- 
tration, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by  one's 
neighbour,  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling  among  demo- 
cratic nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in 
England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  destroy  local  independ- 
ence, and  to  transfer  the  administration  from  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  to  the  centre;  whereas  the  higher  classes  are  en- 
deavouring to  retain  this  administration  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries. I  venture  to  predict. that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very 
reverse  will  happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is  always 
stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  among  a  democratic 
people  which  has  passed  through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  among  a  democratic  community  in 
which  the  citizens  have  been  equal  from  the  first.  The  example 
of  the  Americans  completely  demonstrates  the  fact.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges; 
they  have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  inferior, 
and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they  have  never 
known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supreme  power  to  manage 
their  affairs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans  is  singular :  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  aristocracy  of  England  the  notion  of  private  rights 
and  the  taste  for  local  freedom ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  because  they  have  had  no  aristocracy 
to  combat 

If  at  all  times  education  enables  men  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence, this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic  ages.  When  all 
men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole  and  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct.  But  men  require  much  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  art  to  organize  and  to  maintain  secondary 
powers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  to  create  amidst  the  inde- 
pendence and  individual  weakness  of  the  citizens  such  free  associa* 
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hons  as  may  be  in  a  condition  to  struggle  against  tyranny  without 
destroying  public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjection  of  individ- 
uals will  increase  among  democratic  nations,  not  only  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  igno- 
rance. It  is  true,  that  in  ages  of  imperfect  civilization  the  govern* 
ment  is  frequently  as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose 
a  despotism  upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the  know* 
ledge  required  to  shake  it  off;  but  the  effect  is  not  the  same  on  both 
sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  people  may  be,  the  central  power 
which  rules  it  is  never  completely  devoid  of  cultivation,  because  it 
readily  draws  to  its  own  uses  what  little  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and,  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere. 
Hence,  among  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  democratic,  an 
amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedily  to  arise  between  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  ruler  and  that  of  each  of  his  subjects.  This 
completes  the  easy  concentration  of  all  power  in  his  hands :  the  ad- 
ministrative function  of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  because  the 
state  alone  is  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may  be,  ne^•er 
afford  the  same  spectacle,  because  in  them  instruction  is  nearly 
equally  diffused  between  the  monarch  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  community. 

The  Pacha,  who  now  rules  in  Egypt,  found  the  population  of 
that  country  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  and  equal,  and 
he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability  of  Europe  to  govern  that 
people.  As  the  personal  attainments  of  the  sovereign  are  thus 
combined  with  the  ignorance  and  democratic  weakness  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  utmost  centralization  has  been  established  without  im- 
pediment, and  the  Pacha  has  made  the  country  his  manufactory, 
and  the  inhabitants  his  workmen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ultimately 
enervates  society,  and  thus  after  a  length  of  time  weakens  the  gov- 
ernment itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  a  centralized  social  power 
may  be  able  to  execute  great  undertakings  with  facility  in  a  given 
time  and  on  a  particular  point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
war,  in  which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  s'mgle  point,  than  on  the 
extent  of  those  resources.     Hence  it  is  chiefly  in  war  that  nations 
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denre  and  frequently  require  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central 
government.  All  men  of  military  genius  are  fond  of  centraliza- 
tion,  which  increases  their  strength ;  and  all  men  of  centralizing 
genius  are  fond  of  war,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus  the  democratic  t(  n- 
dency  which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  multiply  the  pnvileges  of 
the  state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private  persons,  is  m. ich 
more  rapid  and  constant  among  those  democratic  nations  which 
are  exposed  by  their  position  to  great  and  frequent  wars,  than 
among  all  others. 

I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love  of  well- 
being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government,  as  the  only  power  which  appears  to  be  in- 
trinrically  sufficiently  strong,  enlightened,  and  secure,  to  protect 
them  from  anarchy.  I  would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity agitated  and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity, 
and  lead  private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquillity. 

A  people  is  therefore  never  so  disposed  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion, which,  after  having  wrested  property  from  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors,  has  shaken  all  belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with 
fierce  hatreds,  conflicting  interests,  and  contending  factions.  The 
love  of  public  tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscrimina- 
ting  passion,  and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  conceive 
a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which  may 
concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the  principal 
cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost  of  the  incidental 
causes  which  may  draw  the  management  of  all  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic  countries,  is  the  origin  of  that  ruler 
liimself,  and  his  own  propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  of 
equality  are  naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to 
extend  its  privileges ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  faith- 
fully represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their  own 
incl'mations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no  l)Ounds,  and 
they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it  is  bestowed  upon 

themselves, 
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The  attraction  of  administnitive  powers  lo  the  centre  will  always 
be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reiga  of  Icings  who  are  still 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  aristocratic  order,  than  under 
new  princes,  the  children  of  their  own  achieTejnents,  whose  birlb* 
prejudicts,  propen^ties,  and  habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissotublj 
to  the  cause  of  equality.  1  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic 
origin  who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize; 
I  believe  ihey  apply  themselves  to  that  object  as  diligently  as  any 
others.  For  them,  the  sole  advaDtages  of  equality  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great,  because  the  community, 
jistesd  of  volunteering  compliance  with  their  desires,  frequently 
obeys  them  with  reluctance.  In  democratic  communities  the  rule 
is  that  centralization  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign 
is  less  aristocratic. 

Wiien  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  perfectly  accord 
with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility,  the  vices  inherent  in 
aristocratic  communities  have  a  free  course,  and  meet  with  no  cor- 
rective. The  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  ia 
constantly  led.  by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to 
adopt  sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and  the 
people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to  those  manoeis 
which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such  times  it  often  happens 
ihat  thecitizensseek  to  control  the  central  power  far  le»  as  a  tyran- 
nical than  as  an  anstocratical  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the 
finn  defence  of  their  independence,  not  only  because  they  would  re- 
main free,  but  especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equaL 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  family,  in  order 
to  place  men  of  a  more  recent  growth  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people,  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  pown* ;  but  however 
anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first,  we  need  not  faes- 
;a:e  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain  consequence  will  be  to  ex- 
tend and  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition  which  is  required  ta 
order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power  in  a  democratiii 
community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get  men  to  believe  you  love  U. 
Thus  the  science  of  despotism,  which  was  once  so  complex,  'a  ma^ 
plified,  and  reduced  as  it  were  to  a  single  principle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBAT  AIIONO  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUR  TIME  THE  ?OWER  OP 
GOVERNMENTS  IS  INCREASING «  ALTHOUGH  THE  PERSONS  WHO  OOY- 
ERN  ARE  LESS   STABLE. 

On  reflecting  upon  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  will 
be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in  Europe  everything  seems 
to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  render  all  that  enjoyed  the  rights  of  private  inde- 
pendence more  weak,  more  subordinate,  and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general  and  per- 
manent tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to  the  centralization 
of  government,  and  they  are  moreover  exposed  to  a  number  of 
secondary  and  incidental  causes  with  which  the  Americans  are 
unacquainted.  It  wduld  seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  toward 
equality  brings  thern^  nearer  to  despotism. 

And  indeed  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  aristocratic  ages  which 
preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  de- 
prived of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
power.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  numerous  private  persons  and  corporations  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain 
troops,  to  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  State  has  evervwhere  resumed  to  itself  alone  these  nat- 
ural  attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  mattera  of  government 
tbe  State  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent  between  itself  and  the 
people,  and  in  general  business  it  directs  the  people  by  its  own 
immediate  influence.  I  am  far  from  blaming  this  concentration  of 
power,  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers  existed 
ill  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and  administered  locaT 
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■ffiun.  Most  of  these  local  mitlioritiet  havs  ahtaij  (Ewppearedj 
all  are  ifieedily  tending  to  disappear,  or  to  fall  into  &e  moat  con- 
pi^  dependance.    From  one  ead  of  Emt^  to  the  other  the  jnT- 

ileges  of  llie  noLilJt)-,  the  liberties  of  cUi(s,  ami  tlie  powers  of  pro- 
vincial bodies,  are  either  destroyed  or  U]K)n  the  verge  of  destruction- 
Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  c«ntury,  many 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  which  have  agitated  it  in  oppo- 
site directions :  but  all  these  perturbations  resemble  each  other  in 
one  respect — they  have  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  pow- 
ers of  government.  The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not 
abolish  in  the  countries  ihey  conquered,  have  finally  succuoibet)  to 
the  [tollcy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French,  Those  prin- 
ces rejected  all  the  InDOvations  of  the  French  revolution  except 
centralization  :  that  is  the  only  principle  they  consented  to  receive 
from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  rights,  which  have 
been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  from  classes,  corporations, 
and  individuals,  have  not  served  to  raise  new  secondary  powers  on 
a  more  democratic  basis,  but  have  uniformly  been  concentrated  in 
the  bands  of  the  sovereign.  Everywhere  the  State  acquires  more 
and  more  direct  control  over  the  humblest  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  governing  each  of  tbem  . 
In  his  smallest  concerns.* 

Almost  all  the  chaiitable  eslabllshroents  <3f  Europe  were  for- 
merly In  tlie  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations ;  they  are 

*  This  gradual  weakening  of  iadividuala  in  relaiion  (o  socielf  at  Urga 
may  be  traced  iu  a  ihousand  ways.  I  shall  seleci  from  among  ihese  exam- 
ples one  derived  from  the  law  of  wills. 

In  arisiocracies  it  is  common  to  profess  ihe  grealesl  reverence  for  ihe 
last  teslameniary  diiposiiions  of  a  man  ;  this  feeling  sometimes  even  be- 
came superstitious  among  the  elder  nations  of  Europe :  the  power  of  the 
State,  far  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  1cm* 
to  the  very  least  of  ihem,  and  iusured  lo  him  a  perpetual  power. 

When  all  living  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  tbe  dead  is  less  reapecied: 
it  !S  c.rcumsctibed  wiihin  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  aimulled  or 
check^td  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  middle  ages,  tciti- 
mentary  power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  among  the  French  at  the  pre» 
ent  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  among  his  children  withoot 
the  interference  of  the  State ;  after  having  doraineered  over  a  whole  lil^ 
the  law  iosials  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it 
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110V7  almost  all  dependant  on  the  supreme  government,  and  m  manj 
countries  are  actually  administered  by  that  power.  The  State 
almost  exclusively  undertakes  to  supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  as«> 
sistance  and  shelter  to  the  sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the 
sole  reliever  of  all  kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  countries  at  the 
present  day  a  national  concern.  The  State  receives,  and  often 
takes  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  to  hand  it  over  to 
official  agents :  the  State  undertakes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  in- 
struct the  mind  of  each  generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the 
courses  of  public  instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as 
well  as  freedom,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  among  almost  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  our  days,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  religion  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  Not  that 
rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right  of  settling  points  of  doctrine, 
but  they  get  more  and  more  hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom 
doctrines  are  expounded  ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  property, 
and  pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their  own  use  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  ministers — often 
their  own  servants — and  by  this  alliance  with  religion  they  reach 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Tht-  authority 
of  government  has  not  only  spread,  as  we  have  just  seen,  through- 
out the  sphere  of  all  existing  powers,  till  that  sphere  can  no  long- 
er contain  it,  but  it  goes  further,  and  invades  the  domain  hereto- 
fore reserved  to  private  independence.  A  multitude  of  actions, 
which  were  formerly  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public 
administration,  have  been  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time, 
and  the  number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  supreme  government  usually  con- 
tented itself  with  managing  and  superintending  the  community  in 

•  In  proportion  as  the  duties  of  ihe  central  power  are  augmented,  the 
number  of  public  officers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increase 
also.  They  form  a  nation  in  each  nation  ;  and  as  they  share  the  stability 
of  the  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe  the  government  rules  in  two  ways;  it 
rules  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertam  of  ita 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  hope  th«y  have  of  becoming  iis  agents. 
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idiatever  directly  and  ostennbly  ooncerned  the  natiWMj  henoiir ; 
hat  in  all  other  reqpects  the  people  were  hft  to  woik  oat  their 
own  free  wilL  Among  these  nations  die  govenunent  often  aeemfej 
Id  forget  that  there  la  a  pmnt  at  winch  the  fitolta  andtfjegnferinga  af 
private  persons  involye  the  general  prosperity,  and  thai  to  prercat 
the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  nuist  sometimes  be  a  matter  cf 
public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  theopposite  «ctreme 
It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  content  themadves 
with  governing  the  peq>le  collectively ;  it  would  seem  as  if  thcf 
thought  themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and  private  oonfir 
tion  of  their  subjects — as  if  they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to 
instruct  each  of  them  m  the  various  inddenti  of  life^and  to  aepure 
their  happiness  quite  independently  of  their  own  consent  On  tfa^ 
other  hand  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to  look  j 

j  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  th^  invcdce  its  asnst*  j 

ance  m  all  thdr  necessities,  and  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ad^ 
ministration  as  their  mentor  or  their  guide* 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  ^idfich  the  pohlie 
administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  centraUaed,  but 
more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  everywhere  interferes  in  pri- 
vate concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it  regulates  more  undertakings 
and  undertakings  of  a  lesser  kind ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing 
every  day  about,  above,  and  around  all  private  persons,  to  asast, 
to  advise,  and  to  coerce  them. 

Formerly  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  inc(»ne  of  his  lands,  or  the 
revenue  of  his  taxes ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now  that  his  wants 
have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances which  formerly  compelled  a  prince  to  put  on  a  new  tax, 
he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus  the  State  gradually  becomes 
the  debtor  of  most  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  conununity, 
and  centralizes  the  largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands* 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another  method.  As 
men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  poor 
have  more  resources,  more  education,  and  more  deares;  they  con- 
cave the  notion  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them 
to  save.  These  savings  are  daily  produdng  an  ihfinite  number  of 
small  capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labour,  which  are 
always  increa»ng.    But  the  greater  part  of  this  money  would  be 
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onproductiye  if  it  remained  scattercSd  in  the  bands  of  its  ownei> 
This  drcumsianoe  has  given  rise  to  a  philanthropic  institution, 
which  will  soon  become,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most 
important  political  institutions.  Some  charitable  persons  conceived 
the  notion  of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them 
out  at  interest  In  some  countries  these  benevolent  associations 
are  still  completely  distinct  from  the  state ;  but  in  almost  all  they 
manifestly  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  the  government ;  and 
m  some  of  them  the  government  has  superseded  them,  taking  upon 
itself  the  enormous  task  of  centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting 
out  at  interest  on  its  own  responsibility,  the  daily  savings  of  many 
millions  of  the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  State  draws  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich  by  loans, 
and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the  savings'  banks. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually  flowing  around  the  gov- 
ernment and  passmg  tin-ough  its  hands ;  the  accumulation  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  tiie  State  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with 
confidence,  because  tiie  State  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
strength  and  durabihty.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  public  treasury ;  he  interferes  in  private  money-matters ;  he 
is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their 
steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  whole  of  the  du 
ties  formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities — extending  those 
duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities — but  it  performs  them  with 
*more  alertness,  strength,  and  independence  than  it  displayed  be- 
fore. All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  in  our^time  singularly 
improved  the  science  of  administration :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everytUng  with  more  order,  more*  celerity,  and  at  less  ex- 

*  On  the  one  hand  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing, and  on  the  other  the  government  gets  more  and  more  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  sources  of  that  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  foUowbg  two  separate  roads  to  servitude:  the  taste  for 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  government, 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dependance  upon  those 
who  govern. 
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pensc ;  they  seem  to  be  cnnsianlly  enriched  by  all  the  expeneiii,« 
of  which  Ihey  have  stripped  pri\  ate  persons.  From  day  today  tbf 
princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subonlinate  officers  under  stricter  con- 
trol, and  they  invent  new  methods  for  guiding  them  more  closely, 
and  inspecting  them  with  less  trouble.  Not  content  with  mana^n^ 
everything  by  their  agents,  ihey  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct 
of  their  agents  in  everything;  so  that  the  pubhc  administration 
not  only  depends  upon  on*e  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more  and 
moie  confuied  to  un>^  spot  and  coDceutrateJ  in  the  same  hand^ 
The  governmenl  centralizes  its  agency  while  It  increases  its  pre- 
rogative— hence  a  two-lbid  increase  of  strength. 

In  exaiFiining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial  power, 
lUiiong  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike  the  mind — the 
independence  of  that  power,  and  the  extent  of  its  functions.  Not 
only  did  the  courts  of  justice  decide  almost  all  ditfereuces  between 
pri\ate  persons,  but  in  ve;y  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  be- 
tween privBte  persons  and  the  State. 

1  do  not  here  allude  to  tiie  political  and  administrative  offices 
which  courts  of  judicature  bad  in  some  countries  usurped,  but  to 
the  judicial  ofHce  common  to  them  all.  In  most  of  the  countries  ot 
Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still  are,  many  private  rights,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  general  ri{;ht  of  properly,  which 
stood  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  th« 
State  could  nut  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi- 
political  power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts  of 
judicature  from  all  others  ;  for  all  nations  have  had  judges,  but  all 
have  not  invesled  their  judges  with  the  same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well  as  among  the_ 
others,  it  will  he  observed  that  new  and  more  dependant  courts  are 
evervwhere  sprinffing  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  deciding,  by  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such 
litigated  matters  as  may  arise  between  the  government  and  private 
persons.  The  elder  judicial  power  retains  its  independence,  but  its 
jurisdiction  is  narrowed  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce 
t  to  be  exclusively  the  arbiter  between  private  interests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continually  m- 
creasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  neccK^ty  of  suhjectii^ 
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.ts  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sanction  of  another  power.  As 
judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  the  S^ate  is  to  select  them 
and  always  to  hold  them  under  its  control ;  so  that,  between  the 
,  government  and  private  individuals,  Aey  place  the  effigy  of  justice 
rather  than  justice  itself.  The  State  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever^ncreasmg  power  of 
deciding  on  them  all  without  restriction  and  without  appeal* 

There  exists  anK)ng  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  one  great 
cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  extend  the  agency  or  to 
strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  power,  though  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to :  I  mean  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
which  is  fostered  by  the  progress  of  social  equality.  Manufactures 
generaUy  collect  a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  among 
'wbom  new  and  complex  relations  spring  up.  These  men  are  ex- 
posed by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered.  It  may 
also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the  health,  and  even 
the  Hie,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of  those  who  live  by  them. 
Thus  the  manufacturing  classes  require  more  regulation,,  superin- 
taidence,  and  restraint  than  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  powers  of  government  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  classes. 

This  b  a  truth  of  general  application ;  what  follows  more  espe* 
daily  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristocracy  was  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend  it :  landed  property  was 
therefore  surrounded  by  ample  securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed 
great  independence.  This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which 
have  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lancb 
and  the  ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  among  the  community  who  most 
easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

*  A  strange  sophism  has  been  made  on  this  head  in  France.  When  a 
suit  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  tried 
before  an  ordinary  judge — in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  the  administrative 
and  the  judicial  powers:  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment with  the  office  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time. 


h  tlMse  snne  Mrfiiaralie  agcSf  in  wUch  aft  the  flmm^es  of  oui 
hntorjare  to  be  tmoe^panoiial  ytoperiywai^iDMittiBiiiPrtaaqc^ 
irf  thoee  who poawewd  it  ir»e4capiari  >nd  wtaks  ttienm&^ 
taring  dan  ^Mmi  aa  €aQc^iticMi  k  tba  a^dat  of  Ihoaa  ariatocmlk 
oomxttttnitiea;  m  khad  fM  ca^tm  f^t^nmttgtfitwt^ 
protectedly  and  waa  often  unaUe  ia  protect  itsdil  HeaMe  4^  hdal 
apnmg  up  of  cowaMtting  maaafactaring  property  aa  aaaofitki^gipfHi 
peculiar  naturey  not  entitled  to  the  aamenkferaioc^  and  aot  vwHiJ 
of  tbe  same  aeoiiritiea  aa  propotf  in  fcncral ;  and  awmfactniaip 
were  looked  upon  aa  a  amaU  daaain  tlie  buHcof  the  paopliyiriioae 
•  independence  waa  of  email  iayirrtanfff  j  and  Trim  migit  witii  pro 
prieCj  be  abandoned  to  the  diadplinary  paanoaa  of  {avma^  Ohl 
ghndng  over  the  eodea  of  <he  aaiddle  agea,  one  iaaatpiiaad  1^ 
aacyin  thoae  periods  «f  peraonal  independence,  widi  what  ineaaawt 
rojral  rggolations  mannftietorca  ware  hamperadyfap  in  iUmmmllL^ 
eat  details:  on ^aa peint  en  nhaBaHiiwi  was  aa  aotiYe  and  aaaainalt 
a#it  can  ever  be. 

SSnce  tfiat  lime  a  great  revdmion  haa  tdcen  phoa  in  tkewaMf 
manufacturing  property,  which  waa  then  only  in  dm  gen%ha9 
a^aead  till  it  covers  Eoropet  tfie  manafaotoring  daaa  h»  beam 
multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks ;  it  has 
gro^  n  and  is  still  perpetually  growing  in  number,  in  importance,  in 
wealth.  Almost  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected 
with  it  at  least  on  some  one  point :  after  having  been  an  excep- 
tion in  society,  it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
class ;  nevertheless  the  notions  and  political  precedents  engendered 
by  it  of  old  still  cling  about  it  These  notions  and  these  precedents 
remain  unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions  and  gen* 
eral  habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Manufacturing  property  then  does  not  extend  its  rights  in  the 
same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  manufacturing  classes  do~  not 
become  less  dependant,  while  they  become  more  numerous ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  despotism  lurked  within  them, 
and  naturally  grew  with  their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  this  remark  >-* 
Mines  are  ihe  natural  sources  of  manufacturing  wealth,  asmannfaetora 
have  grown  up  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  mines  has  become  of  more 
general  importance,  and  good  mining  more  d^kuit  from  the  tnbdirisioo  0} 
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As  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  b  mannfactures,  the  want 
of  roads,  canals,  harbours  and  other  vorks  of  a  semi-public  natare, 
which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  mcnre  strongly  felt ;  and 
as  a  nation  becomes  more  democratic,  private  individuals  are  less 
able,  and  the  State  more  able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  to  talde  upon  themselves  alone  the  exe* 
cution  of  these  undertakings;  by  which  means  they  daily  hold  in 
closer  dependance  the  peculation  which  they  govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state  increases, 
and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  consumption  of  manu- 
factured produce  is  always  growing  larger,  and  these  commodities 
are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals  or  establishments  of  the  govern- 
ment Thus,  in  every  kingdom,  the  ruler  becomes  Ihe  principal 
manufacturer :  be  collects  and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number 
of  engineers,  architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends  mire 
and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master  of  all  other 
manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become  more  powerless  by  be- 
coming more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing  in  manufactures  with- 
out combination;  but  the  government  naturally  seeks  to  place 
these  combinations  under  its  own  controL 

property,  whieh  is  a  consequence  of  the  equali^  of  conditions,  most  gov 
enments  have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie, 
and  of  inspecting  the  works ;  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other 
kind  of  property. 

Thus  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
and  sheltered  by  the  same  guarantees  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  State  either  works  them  or  fiurms 
them ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  derinng  their  rights  from  the 
State;  and,  moreover,  the  State  almost  everywhere  cbiims  the  power  uf 
directing  their  operations;  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoptbn  of  par- 
ticular methods,  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  goverament-court  of  justiee, 
and  the  government  transfers  their  eoniraet  toother  hands;  so  that  the 
government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adveaturers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also ;  new  ones  are  opened ;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  up ;  day  by  day  goyernments  augment  their  subterranean  dominiooa 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  tbeae  collective  beings,  wbidi  are  caHed 
combinatioDSy  are  stronger  and  more  formidable  than  a  private  in* 
dividual  can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have  less  of  the  responsibility 
of  their  own  actions ;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  AoM 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  so  great  an  independence  of  the  sapnmt 
government  as  might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individoaL 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as  flieir 
own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it  Among  democratic  nations  it 
is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  tiie  gor- 
emment  can  ever  display  itself:  hence  the  latter  always  looks  wiA 
ill-favour  on  those  aakxaations  which  are  not  in  its  own  power; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  democratic  natioDS, 
the  people  themselves  often  entertain  a  secret  feeling  of  fear  and 
jealousy  against  these  very  associations,  which  prevents  the  citizens 
from  defending  the  institutions  of  whidi  they  stand  so  much  in 
need  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private  bofies, 
iiMie  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  whole  oommumty, 
astonish  and  alarm  the  people ;  and  the  free  use  which  each  asso- 
dation  makes  of  its  natural  powers  is  almost  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ous privilege.  All  the  assodations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are, 
moreover,  new  corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sano- 
tioned  by  time ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  notion 
of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of  government  is 
unbounded ;  hence  it  is  not  surprisbg  that  they  lose  their  freedom 
at  their  birth. 

Among  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of  associations 

which  cannot  be  formed  until  the  State  has  examined  their  by-laws 

|j  and  authorized  their  existence.    In  several  others,  attempts  are 

made  to  extend  this  rule  to  all  associations ;  the  consequences  of 

such  a  policy,  if  it  were  successful,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authorizing  assoda* 
tions  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would  not  be  long 
without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending  and  managing  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  departing  from  the  rules  laid  down 
by  himself.  In  this  manner,  the  State,  after  having  reduced  all 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  associations  into  dependance,  would 
proceed  to  reduce  into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  asso- 
ciations already  formed — ^that  is  to  say  almost  all  the  men  who  aia 
now  in  existence. 
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GoYernments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert  to  their 
own  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power  which  nianufac 
turing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought  into  the  world.    Manu- 
factures govern  us — they  govern  manufactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been  saying, 
that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired  my  meaning 
in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  the 
examples  I  have  adduced  to  support  my  observations  are  insufficient 
or  ill-chosen — if  he  imagines  that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated 
the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  have  underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  I  entreat  him  to 
lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn  his  mind  to  reflect 
for  himself  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to  explain.  Lei 
him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place  in  France  and  in 
other  countries — let  him  inquire  of  those  about  him — ^let  him  search 
himself,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my 
guidance,  and  by  other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought 
to  lead  him. 

He  will  perceive  that  for  the  last  half  century,  centralization  has 
everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Wars, 
revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to  promote  it ;  all  men  have 
laboured  to  increase  it.  In  the  course  of  the  same  period,  during 
which  men  have  succeeded  each  other  with  lingular  rapidity  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  their  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  in- 
finitely diversified ;  but  all  have  by  some  means  or  other  sought  to 
centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has  been  the  only  settled 
point  amidst  the  extreme  mutability  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  these  details  of  human 
affairs,  will  seek  to  sun'ey  the  wide  prospect  as  a  whole,  he  will  b, 
struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand  the  most  settled  dynasties 
shaken  or  overthrown ; — ^the  people  everywhere  escaping  by  vio- 
lence from  the  sway  of  their  laws — abolishing  or  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  their  rulers  or  their  princes ; — the  nations,  which  are  not 
in  open  revolution,  restless  at  least,  and  excited — all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  this 
very  period  of  anarchy,  and  among  these  untractable  nations,  the 
incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  government, 


becoming  more  centralized,  more  adventurous,  more  absolute,  mrre 
extensive : — the  people  perpetually  falling  under  the  control  of  Uie 
public  administration — led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  It  some  fiirth** 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  till  the  very  men,  who 
from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  3  race  of  kings, 
bend  more  and  more  obsetjuiously  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  a  clert. 
Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions  appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on  ; 
the  one  continually  vreakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as 
continually  strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  hislorj-  has 
il  appeared  so  weaV  or  so  strong. 

But  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
it  appeare  that  these  two  revolutions  are  intimately  connected  to- 
gether, that  tliey  originate  in  the  same  source,  and  that  after  baring 
followed  a  separate  course,  they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result. 

I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  1  have  already  said  or 
implie<l  in  several  parts  of  this  book:  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  with  the  revolution 
which  finally  establishes  that  principle  in  (he  social  condition  and 
the  laws  of  a  nation :  here  lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  occasion  our  astonishment. 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  fhe  greatest  as  well  u 
the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  they  more  or 
less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of  inequality  and  of 
privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and  interests,  which  the 
growing  principle  of  equality  introduced,  preponderate  in  govern- 
ment, our  contemporaries  had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  establidi- 
ed  powers.  This  led  them  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into 
many  of  them,  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always  engender 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some 
violent  changes  m  the  state  of  property  and  persons ;  and  almost 
all  these  changes  have  been  attended  with  much  anarchy  and 
license,  because  they  have  been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portioa 
of  the  nation  against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which  I  have 
juit  pointed  out  As  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  was  glow- 
ing with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  destiuctSon  of  oU 
aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that  revolution,  displayed  a  strong  sfHrit 
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of  independence ;  but  as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  he* 
came  raore  complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they  strength- 
ened and  centralized  their  governments.  They  had  sought  to  be 
free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal;  but  in  proportion  as 
equality  was  more  established  by  the  aid  of  freedom,  fre^om  itself 
was  thereby  rendered  of  more  dtfficnk  attainment 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  contempora- 
neous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how  a  people  might 
organise  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  community,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  bafBmg  the  authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving 
the  power  of  all  kings — at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win 
freedom,  and  the  way  to  lose  it 

In  our  days  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  dilapidated  on 
every  side — ^they  see  all  ancient  authority  gasping  away,  all  ancient 
barriers  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  is 
troubled  at  the  sight :  they  attend  only  to  the  amazdng  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  man- 
kind is  about  to  fall  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  the 
final  consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps  as- 
some  a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put  no  trust 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate  my  contempora- 
ries :  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of  this  age  are  turbulent, 
but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest, 
at  flie  close  o^  those  perturbations  which  rock  the  base  of  thrones, 
the  domination  of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ever 
before 


CHAPTER  VL 

WHAT  SORt   OP  DESPOTISM  DEMOCRATIC  KATIC»«8  HATS   TO  FSAB* 

I  HAD  remarked  auring  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  that  a 
democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans,  migfal 
offer  singular  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  I 
perceived*  upon  my  return  to  Europe,  how  much  use  had  already 
been  made  by  most  of  our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  scntimoita^ 
and  the  wants  engendered  by  this  same  social  condition,  for  tht 
purpose  of  extending  the  circle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to 
think  that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventaally 
undergo  some  sort  of  oppression  like  that  which  hung  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five  years  of 
fiirther  meditations,  have  not  diminished  my  apprehensions,  but 
they  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so  power- 
ful as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the  parts  of  a  great 
empire  :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all  his  subjects  indiscrinu- 
nately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regulation,  and  personally  to  tutor  and 
direct  every  member  of  the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an 
undertaking  never  occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man 
^Q  conceived  it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have  checked  the 
execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
the  different  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  great  diversity;  although  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
monarch,  most  of  the  provinces  were  separately  administered ;  they 
abounded  in  powerful  and  active  municipalities ;  and  although  tha 
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whole  gOTernment  of  the  empire  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  alone,  and  he  always  remained,  upon  occasions,  the  su- 
preme arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life  and  private 
occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his  control.  The  em- 
perors possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense  and  unchecked  power, 
^hich  allowed  them  to  gratify  all  their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to 
employ  for  that  purpose  the  whole  strength  of  the  State.  They 
frequently  abused  that  power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  subjects 
of  property  or  of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the 
few,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  greater  number;  ft  was  fixed  to  some 
few  main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limited. 

Bu(  it  would  seem  that  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character;  it  would  be  more  extensive  and  more  mild ;  it 
would  degrade  men  without  tormenting  them.  I  do  not  question, 
that  in  an  age  of  instruction  and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns 
might  more  easily  succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into 
their  own  hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  decidedly 
within  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of  an- 
tiquity could  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equality  which 
facilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigour.  We  have  seen  how  the 
manners  of  society  become  more  humane  and  gentle  in  proportion 
as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike.  When  no  member  of  the 
community  has  much  power  or  much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were, 
without  opportunities  and  a  field  of  action.  As  all  fortunes  are 
scanty,  the  passions  of  men  are  naturally  circumscribed — ^their 
ima^nation  limited,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  modera- 
tion moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  arising  from  causes 
beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within  the  limits  I  have  laid 
down  to  myself. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent  and  even  cruel  at 
certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of  great  danger;  but 
these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief.  When  I  consider  the  petty 
passions  of  our  contemporaries,  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the 
extent  of  their  education,  the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness 
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af  tbor  monJttj,  ±«r  regular  uid  iaduatnous  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint which  they  almost  all  obaen-e  in  their  vices  no  lera  than  ia 
their  rirtues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet  with  tyr&nt>  is 
their  rulers,  but  rather  guardians." 

I  think  then  that  the  species  of  oppression  by  which  democratic 
uations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which  ever  before  existed 
ID  the  world :  our  contemporaries  will  find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their 
memories.  I  am  trying  myself  to  choose  an  expression  which  will 
accurately  con^  ey  the  whole  of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it,  but 
in  vain ;  the  old  words  despotism  and  tyranny  are  inappropriate  ; 
the  thing  itself  is  new ;  and  since  I  cannot  name  it,  I  must  attempt 
to  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism  may 
appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  tliat  strikes  the  observation  is 
an  innumerable  inultitwle  of  men  all  equal  and  alike,  Incessantly 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  petty  and  paltry  pleasures  with  whic^ 
they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of  Ihem,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger 
to  the  fate  of  all  the  rest — his  children  and  his  private  friends  coi^ 
slitute  to  him  the  whole  of  mankind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
citizexis,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he  sees  them  not ; — be  toocbes 
Ihera,  but  he  feels  them  not;  he  exists  bat  in  himself  and  for 
himself  alone;  and  if  his  kindred  still  remain  to  him,  he  may  be 
said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelary  power, 
which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  their  gratifications,  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  absolute,  minute,  regulcr, 
provident,  and  raild.  It  would  be  like  the  authority  of  a  parttnt, 
if,  like  that  authority,  its  object  was  to  prepare  men  for  mannood; 

*  I  bave  uflen  asked  myself  whal  would  happen  if,  amid  ihe  relaiatioD 
of  democratic  manners,  and  as  i  Ciinsequence  of  the  resilesa  spirit  of  the 
army,  a  military  govemmeni  were  ever  lo  be  founded  among  any  of  lh« 
niiiions  ofihe  present  age.  I  ihink  that  eren  such  a  fOTemmeni  would  not 
diSer  rery  much  from  the  outline  I  hare  drawn,  and  ibat  it  would  retain 
Doae  of  tbe  fierce  cbaracleristics  of  a  mililary  oligarchy.  I  am  persuaded 
thai,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take  place  between  the  hatula 
of  official  men,  and  those  of  the  military  aervice.  The  admioistratiao 
would  assume  something  of  a  military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  civil  administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  dear, 
exact,  and  absolute  sysiem  of  government;  the  people  nonld  become  lb* 
Tcdeciion  of  ihe  army,  and  the  commnnity  be  drilled  tike  a 
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bat  it  bmIbi  on  the  co&tnry  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhood : 
it  is  welt  content  tint  Hit  peoi^riKittld  rejoice,  provided  they  think 
of  nodung  but  rqoioing.  For  thtor  happiness  such  b  goycrrtmstt 
willingly  labours,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and  the  only 
irbiter  of  that  happiness :  it  proridea  for  tiieir  security,  (oreseea 
and  Boppliea  their  necesnties,  fadlitatea  their  pleasures,  manages 
their  principal  coDGeras,  directs  tfadr  industry,  regulates  the  de- 
scent of  property  and  subdiviclestheirinberitances— what  remains, 
but  to  spare  them  all'  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 

Thus  it  every  day  tenden  tiie  exeroiae  of  the  free  agency  of  man  . 
less  useful  and  less  frequent;  it  circumscribes  the  will  within  a 
narrower  range,  and  gradually  robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  him- 
self The  principle  of  equality  bas  prepared  men  fin-  these  things : 
it  bas  predisposed  men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on 
tiiem  w  tienefits.    : 

After  having  thus  snccenively  taken  each  member  of  die  com- 
munity in  its  powerfiil  gnisp,  and  fo^oned  them  at  will,  the  su- 
preme power  then  ffirtends  its  arm  over  the  whole  community.  It 
covers  the  surface  of  society  wiA  a  net-woA  of  small  complicated 
rules,  roinule  and  uniform,  through  which  the  most  original  nunds 
and  the  most  eneigetic  charactera  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
the  crowd.  "Hie  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent, 
and  guided :  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  theyi  are  con- 
stantly restrained  from  acting :  such  a  power  does  not  destroy,  but 
it  prevents  exHrtence ;  it  does  not  tyrannize,  but  it  compresses, 
enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupifies  a  people,  till  each  nation  ia 
reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
animals,  of  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  al'waya  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular,  quiet,  and 
gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described,  might  be  combined  more 
ea^ly  than  is  commonly  lipfieved  with  some  of  the  outward  forma 
of  freedom ;  and  that  it  might  even  establish  itself  under  the  wing 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly,  excited  by  two  conflicting 
pnssions ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to  remain  free :  as 
they  cannot  destroy  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  contrary  pro- 
pensities, they  strive  to  satisfy  them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a 
sole,  tutelary,  and  all-powerful  fonn  of  government,  but  elected  by 


die  feople.  They  cooifaiiie  tke  prindide  ofreesiraliiitidii  tiMi  iUk 
tof  popular  BowemgEttfi  ibis'  give*  them  a  reaptte :  tfaqr  oonaole 
dienaselvea  for  being  in  totelage  by  the  refleotioA  tfial  ftey  have 
chosen  their  own  gnaidians.  Ereiy  man  allows  himielf  to  be  pal 
in  Ieading-4tring8,  because  he  sees  ttiat  it^is  not  a  person  or  a  dbv 
of  peraonsy  but  the  people  at  laige  tiiat  holds  the  end  of  his  dwHk 

By^iis  system  the  peof^  dialM  off  their  state  of  depfttdawie 
Just  long  enough  to  select  their  nuistery  and  then  tdapse  into  it 
again.  A  great  many  persons  at  tiie  present  day  areqoileoontieDl^ 
ed  with  this  sort  of  compromise  between  administratiTe  dnipotiwa 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  and  they  thislc  Aey  hare  done 
enough  for  the  protection  of  indiridoal  freedom  when  diej  havia 
•surrendered  it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  krge.  TUs  does  not 
satisfy  me :  the  nature  of  hihi  t  am  to  obey  signifies  less  to  me 
than  the  £ek^  of  extorted  obedience. 

I  do  not  however  deny  that  a  constitution  of  this  kind  appears  to 
me  to  be  infinitely  preferaUe  to  one,  whichy  after  having  ooiioen* 
-trated  all  the  powers  of  government^  should  vest  them  in  the  hands 
of  an  irresponable  person  or  body  of  persons.  Of  all  thefenas 
which  democratic  despotism  could  assmne,  the  latter  would  assi»> 
redly  be  the  worst. 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by  a  legis- 
lature which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the  oppression 
which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes  greater,  but  it  is 
always  less  degrading ;  because  every  man,  when  he  is  oppressed 
and  disarmed,  may  still  imagine,  that  while  he  yields  obedience  it 
is  to  himself  he  yields  it,  and  that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclina- 
tions that  all  the  rest  give  way.  In  like  manner  I  can  understand 
that  when  the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependant 
upon  the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  citizen  b 
deprived,  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  but  the  state  itself; 
and  that  private  persons  derive  some  return  from  the  sacrifice  of 
their  independence  which  they  have  made  to  the  public  To  create 
a  representation  of  the  people  in  a  veiy  centralized  country  is, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may 
produce,  but  not  to  get  rid  of  it 

I  admit  that  by  this  means  room  is  left  for  the  intervention  of 
individuals  in  the  more  important  affa'u^;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
suppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private  ones.     It  must  not  be 
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fingotlen  that  it  b  especially  dangeroos  to  endaTe  men  m  flie  mmor 
details  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  diould  be  inclined  to  think 
freedom  less  necessary  in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  secure  of  the  one  without  possessing  tfie  other. 

Snhjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  ont  erery  day,  and  is  felt  by 
the  whole  community  indiscriminately.  It  does  not  drive  men  to 
resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn,  till  they  are  led  to  sur- 
render the  exerdse  of  their  wilL  Thus  their  sprit  is  gradually 
brcdcen  and  their  character  enervated;  whereas  that  obedience, 
which  i^  exacted  on  a  few  important  but  rare  occarions,  only  ex- 
hibits servitude  at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  tiie  burden  of  it 
upon  a  small  numberof  men.  It  is  vain  to  summon  a  people,  which 
has  been  rendered  so  dependant  on  the  central  power,  to  choose 
fit>m  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  that  power ;  this  rare  and 
brief  exercise  of  their  free  choice,  however  important  it  may  be, 
will  not  prevent  them  from  gradually  losing  the  ftcnlties  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting  for  themsdves,  and  thus  gradually  falling 
bdow  the  level  of  humanity.* 

I  add  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising  the 
great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The  democratic 
nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into  their  political  constitu- 
tion, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  augmenting  the  despotism  of 
their  administrative  constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  para- 
doxes. To  manage  those  minor  affairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all 
that  is  wanted — the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ;  but 
when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the  people  are  in- 

*  It  eaimot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  present  age  is  license  or  tjrranny,  anarchy  or  despotism.  Both  are 
equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  as  easily  proceed  as  the  other  from 
the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that  general  apathy^  which  is  the  eonsequence 
of  what  I  have  termed  In^vidnalism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that 
the  ezecntire  government,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  one  day,  and  the  next  day  a  party,  which  has  mustered 
some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks,  can  also  commit  acts  of  oppression.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to  last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  easily,  prevent  them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  be- 
cause nothing  opposes  them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them. 
The  proper  object  therefore  of  our  most  strennons  resistance,  is  far  less 
either  anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffe^ 
ently  beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 


vested  with  immeiiae- powers;  they  are  tlteniately  made  the  play* 
tfaings  of  tbdr  nikfy  and  his  masters — more  than  kii^;sy  and  less 
than  men.  After  haying  exhausted  all  the  different  modes  of  eleo- 
tion,  without  finding  one  to  siutthttr  purpose,  they  are  still  amay^ 
and  still  bent  cm  seddng  further;  asif  the  evil  tbej  remark  did  not 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  far  more  than  in  that  of 
the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceiTe  how  men  who  have  entirdy 
given  up  the  habit  of  self-^vemment  shouldsocceed  in  makiog  a 
prqper  choice  of  those  by  whom -they  are  to  be  governed;  and  no 
one  will  ever  believe  that  a  liberal,  wise,  and  energ^ic  govern- 
ment can  spring  from  the  suffiagesof  a  subserviait  pec^e. 

A  constitution,  which  should;  be  rqyublican  in  its  head  and  uHr^ 
monarducal  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
diort4ived  monster.  The  vices  of  rulers  and  the  inaptitude  of  the 
peqple  would  q)eedily  bring  about  its  nun;  and  the  nation^  veaiy 
of  its  representi^ves  and  of  itself  would  create-  fireer  ^TwtitnrtwML 
or  soon  return  to  stretch  itsei  at  the  fieet  of  a  single 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OONnNUATKnf  OP  THB  PRBCEDINO  CHAPTES& 

I BBLUSTB  that  it  18  eaaer  to  establish  an  absolute  and  despotic 
government  among  a  people  in  which  the  conditions  of  society  are 
equal,  than  among  any  other  j  and  I  think  that  if  such  a  govern- 
ment were  once  established  among  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only 
oppress  men,  but  would  eventnally  strip  each  of  them  of  several  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism  therefore  appears 
to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic  ages.  I  should  have 
loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  but  in  the  time  in  which  we 
live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall  attempt,  in 
the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base  freedom  upon  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  will  fail ;-— that  all  who  shall  attempt  to  draw 
and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single  class,  will  fail.  At  the 
present  day  no  ruler  is  skilful  or  strong  enough  to  found  a  despo- 
tism, by  re-establishing  permanent  distinctions  of  rank  among  his 
subjects :  no  legislator  is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free 
institutions,  if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and 
his  watchword.  AH  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  es- 
lablishor  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  fellow- 
men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality ;  and  the  only 
worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such,  is  to  be  so :  upon 
this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy  enterprise.  Thus  the  questii)n 
is  not  how  to  reconstruct  aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make 
liberty  proceed  out  of  that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God 
has  placed  us. 

These  two  truths  appear  to  me  ample,  clear,  and  fertile  in  con- 
sequences ;  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  consider  what  kind  of 
free  government  can  be  established  among  a  people  in  which  social 
conditions  are  equa^ 
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It  results  from  the  ler)-  constitution  of  democratic  nations  and 
from  their  necessities,  that  the  power  of  goTcmment  among  them 
must  be  more  unifonn,  more  centralized,  more  extensive,  more 
searching,  and  more  efficient  than  in  otiier  countries.  Society  at 
large  is  naturally  stronger  and  more  active,  individuals  more  sul^ 
ordinate  and  weak;  the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less;  and  this 
is  inevitably  the  case. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  private  ind^ 
pcndence  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic  as  in  aristocratie 
countries  ;  —nor  is  this  lo  be  desired ;  for,  among  aristocratic  nations^ 
th»  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to  ihi*  inijividual,  and  the  prosperity  rtf 
tht  greater  number  to  the  greatness  of  the  few.  it  is  both  ne<-«- 
sar)  and  desirable  that  the  governm<dnl  of  a  democratic  people 
should  be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  should  not  be  lo 
rendej-  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from  abuai^ 
itsaptitudeand  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages,  W'as,  that  the  su- 
preme power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself  alone  iho  gover»> 
ment  and  administration  of  the  community ;  those  functions  «■«« 
necessarily  partially  lel>  to  the  members  of  the  aristocracy :  so  that 
as  the  supreme  power  was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with 
its  whole  weight  and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by  its  im- 
mediate agency  ;  but  as  most  of  the  agents  who  discharged  its  du- 
ties derived  their  power  not  from  the  Slate,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  birth,  they  were  not  perpetually  under  its  conlroL 
The  government  could  not  make  or  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at 
pleasure,  nor  bend  them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  ca- 
price— this  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  private  independence, 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cuaaot  be  had  to  the  same  taeaaa 
at  the  present  time ;  but  1  discover  certain  democratic  ezpedimta 
which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Instead  of  vesting  in  the 
government  alone  all  the  administrative  powers  of  which  corpora- 
tions and  nobles  have  been  deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
entrusted  to  secondary  public  bodies,  temporarily  composed  of  pri- 
vate citizens :  thus  the  liberty  of  private  perwHis  will  be  mor« 
secure,  and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French,  ttill 
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designate  by  the  name  of  County  (he  largest  of  their  administra- 
tive  districts :  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord-lieutenant  are  in 
part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equality  like  our  own  it  would  be  unjust  and  un« 
reasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public  officers  to  a  certain 
extent  Election  is  a  democratic  expedient  which  ensures  the  in- 
dependence of  the  public  officer  in  relation  to  the  government,  as 
much  and  even  more  than  hereditary  rank  can  ensure  it  among 
aristocratic  nations. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential  persons 
who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who  cannot  be 
easily  or  secretly  oppressed  :  such  persons  restrain  a  government 
within  general  habits  of  moderation  and  reserve.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  democratic  countries  contain  no  such  persons  naturally; 
but  something  analogous  to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial 
means.  I  firmly  believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  found- 
ed in  the  world ;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence,  and 
strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristocracy.  By  this 
means  many  of  the  greatest  political  advantages  of  aristocracy 
would  be  obtained  without  its  injustice  or  its  dangers.  An  asso- 
ciation for  political,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
even  for  those  of  science  and  literature,  is  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened member  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
pleasure  or  oppressed  without  remonstrance ;  and  which,  by  de- 
fendii^  its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  oountiy. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy  every  man  is  always  bound  so  closely 
to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  cannot  be  assailed  without 
their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of  equality  every  man 
naturally  stands  alone  ;  he  has  no  hereditary  friends  whose  co-op- 
eration he  may  demand — no  class  upon  whose  sympathies  he  may 
rely :  he  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impu- 
nity. At  the  present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  commu- 
nity has  therefore  only  one  method  of  self-defence — ^he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his  complaint, 
he  may  appeal  to  mankind :  the  only  means  he  has  of  making 
this  appeal  is  by  the  press.     Thus  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
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others ;  it  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which  equality  may  pro- 
duce. Equality  sets  men  apart  and  weakens  them  ;  but  the  press 
places  a  powerful  weapon  within  e\ery  man's  reach,  which  ilia 
weakest  and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.  Ekjuality  deprives  a 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connexions  ;  but  the  press  enables  him 
to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his  fellow-men  to  hta 
assistance.  Printing  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  equality,  and 
it  is  also  one  of  its  best  correctives. 

]  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may.  strictly  speaking, 
do  without  the  liberty  of  the  press :  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
those  who  live  in  democratic  countries.  To  protect  their  personal 
independence  I  trust  not  to  great  political  assemblies,  to  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  nor  to  the  assertion  of  popular  sovei'eignty.  All 
these  ^hings  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  with  |iersonal 
Servitude — but  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is 
free :  the  press  is  the  ciiiefest  democratic  instrument  of  frepdom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  puw.r.  It  ia 
a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to  private  inter- 
ests, and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  minute  objects  submitted 
to  its  observation :  another  essential  quality  of  judicial  power  m 
never  to  volunteer  its  assistance  to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  of  those  who  soUcit  it ;  their  com- 
plaint, however  feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself 
upon  the  ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inhertint  in  Ui< 
very  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger  of  the  goveri>- 
ment  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minutest  details  of  humaji 
actions,  and  when  private  persons  are  at  once  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  too  much  isolated  iot  them  to  reckon  upon 
the  assistance  of  their  fellows.  The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law 
has  ever  been  the  greatest  security  which  can.  be  offered  (o  person- 
al independence ;  but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic 
ages :  private  rights  and  interests  are  in  coootant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more- extensive  aod  more  strong  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  vf  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  piopenuties  extremely  dao- 
gerouB  to  fi-eedom,  to  which  the  ^toition  of  the  legulator  ou^ 
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ooDStai^ly  to  be  directed    I  shall  onlyjreiniiid  the  reader  of  die 
most  important  among  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  .do  not  readily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  oomtempt  for  them — ^I  have 
elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms  excite  thar  contempt 
and  often  their  hatred ;  las  they  commonly  aspire  to  none  but  eaay 
and  present  gratifications,  they.;nish  onward  to  the  object  of  their 
desires,  and  the  slightest  delay  exaiqperates  them.  This  same  tem- 
per, carried  with  them  into  political  life,  renders  them  hostile  to 
forms,  which  peipetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of  their 
projects. 

Yet  this  objection  which  the  men  of  democracies  make  to  forms 
is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  nsefiil  to  freedom ;  for 
their  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  strong  and 
the 'Weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people,  to  retard  the  one,  and  to  give 
the  other  time,  to  look  about  faim^  .  Forms  become  more  necessary 
in  proportion  as  the  government  becomes  more  active  and  more 
powerful,  while  private  persons  are  becommg  more  indolent  and 
more  feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  natmrally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations^  and  they  naturally  respect  them 
less.    This  deserves  most  smous  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pltifid.  than  the  arrc^ant  disdam  of  most  of  our 
bonteroporaries  for  questions  of  form ;  for  the  smallest  questions 
of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  importance  which  they  never 
bad  before :  many  of  the  greatest  interests  of  mankind  depend 
upon  them.  1  think  that  if  the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages 
eould  sometimes  contemn  forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  risis 
above  them,  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is 
now  confided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  them  with  re- 
spect, and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In  aris- 
tocracies the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious ;  among  us 
they  ought  to  be  kept  with  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  democratic 
nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads  them  to  de- 
spise and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  persons^  The  attach- 
ment which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the  respect  which  they  dis- 
play for  it,  is  generally  proportioned  to  its  importance,  or  to  the 
length  of  tim^  during  which  they  have  enjoyed  it  The  rixfUta  of 
private  persons  among  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  small 
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importance,  of  recent  growA,  and  extremely  precarioos — the  con- 
sequence is  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  regret,  and  almost 
always  violated  without  remorse. 

But  it  happens  that  at  the  same  period  and  among  the  same 
nations  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large  are  naturally  ex- 
tended and  consolidated :  in  other  words,  men  become  less  attached 
to  private  rights  at  the  very  time  at  which  it  would  be  most  neces- 
sary to  retain  and  to  defend  what  little  remains  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  democratic  ages,  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the  greatness  of  man  ought  con- 
stantly to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  power  of  government 
from  lightly  sacrifidng  the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  die 
general  execution  of  its  designs.  At  such  times  no  citizen  is  so 
obscure  that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed 
— no  private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surrender- 
ed with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government  The  reason  is 
plain : — if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is  violated  at  a  time 
when  the  human  mind  is  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the  injury  done  is  confined  to  the  indi* 
vidual  whose  right  is  infringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right,  at  the 
present  day,  is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation  and  to 
put  the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion  of 
this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  among  us  to  be  impaired  rind 
lost 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which  a  protracted  revo- 
lution cannot  fail  to  engender  and  to  propagate,  whatever  be,  in 
other  respects,  its  character,  its  purpose,  and  the  scene  on  which 
it  takes  place.  When  any  nation  has,  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  repeatedly  varied  its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  t^je 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change, 
and  grow  accustomed  to  see  all  changes  eflfected  by  sudden  vio- 
lence. Thus  they  naturally  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
daily  prove  mefiectual ;  and  they  do  not  support  without  impn- 
tience  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often  seen  in* 
fringed. 

Ab  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer  suffice 
to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  begotten  by  a  revi*- 
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hitkm,  the  prindple  of  public  utility  is  called  in,  the  doctrine  of 
political  necesdty  is  conjured  up,  and  men  accustom  themselves  to 
sacrifice  private  bterests  without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the 
ri|^ts  of  individuals  in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplish  any 
puUic  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolutionary,  be- 
cause all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristocracies  just  as 
much  as  among  democratic  nations ;  but  among  the  former  they 
are  often  less  powerful  and  always  less  lasting,  because  there  they 
meet  with  halnts,  notions,  defects,  and  impediments,  which  counter- 
act them :  they  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is 
tenninated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses. 
Hus  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in  which  it  is 
ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies,  becoming  more 
gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely  disappearing  from  society, 
will  be  gradually  transformed' into  haUts  of  subjection  to  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  government.  I  know  of  no  countries 
m  which  revolutions  are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  coun- 
tries ;  because,  bdependently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create  some 
evils  which  are  permanent  and  unending, 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resistance  and 
legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as  an  absolute  prop- 
qntion,  that  the  men  of  democratic  ages  ought  never  to  make  rev- 
olutions ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  espeddl  reason  to  hesitate 
before  they  embark  in  them,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure 
many  grievances  in  their  present  condition  than  to  have  recourse 
to  so  perilous  a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only 
all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  m  the  present 
chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book 
to  treat  of.  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own, 
there  were  private  persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority 
of  extreme  weakness.  The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily 
discernible,  and  constantly  confounded  with  the  different  powers 
by  which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggrandize,  and 
secure  the  supreme  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  circumscribe 
individual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  subject 
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pnvate  interests  to  the  interests  nf  the  public.  Other  perils  and 
other  cares  await  the  mcr  of  our  age.  Among  the  greater  part  of 
modem  nations,  the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  orJEin-  its 
constitution,  or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weilr* 
ness  and  dependance. 

In  olden  society  everjihing  was  difTerent :  unity  and  uniformity 
were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modern  society  everything 
threatens  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  individual  will  soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  genera!  as|ie« 
of  the  world.  Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  notion,  that  private  rights  ought  lo  be  respectrd  ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone  on  the  other  hand  to  exaggerate  the 
idea  that  tne  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought  always  to  beniJ 
to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

The  political  world  is  metamorphosed :  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but 
distinct  and  settled  limits,  lo  the  action  of  the  government ;  to 
confer  certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  to  secure  to  them  the 
undisputed  enjoyment  of  those  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to 
maintain  whatever  independence,  strength,  and  original  power  ht 
still  possesses ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  socielj'  at  large,  and  up- 
hold him  in  that  position — these  appear  to  me  (he  main  objects  of 
legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use 
men  in  order  to  make  things  great ;  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a 
little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  thej-  would  set  less  value  on 
the  work,  and  more  upon  the  workman  ;  that  they  would  never 
foi^et  that  a  nation  cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man 
belonging  to  it  is  individually  weak,  and  that  no  form  or  combina- 
tion of  social  pohty  has  yet  been  devised,  to  make  an  energetic 
people  out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  among  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions  which 
are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  tendencies  which  it  engen- 
ders: they  dread  their  own  free, agency — they  fear  themselves. 
Other  thinkers,  less  numerous  but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different 
view:  beside  that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality 
to  termmate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
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which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They  shape  their 
souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition ;  and,  despairing  of 
remaining  free,  they  already  do  obeisance  in  their  hearts  to  the 
master  who  is  soon  to  appear.  The  former  abandon  freedom,  be- 
cause they  thmk  it  dangerous;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to 
be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  eonvietion,.!  should  not  have 
written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  deploring  in 
secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  exposes  the  independence 
of  man,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most 
formidable,  as  well  as  the  least  foreseen,  of  aH  those  which  futurity 
holds  in  store ;  but  I  do  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we  are 
ientering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence :  they  are  naturally 
impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are  wearied  by  the  permanence 
ev^n  of  the  condition  they  themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of 
power ;  but  they  are  prone  to  despise  ancf  heite  those  who  wield  it, 
and  they  easily  elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  molnlity  and  insig- 
nificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  because 
they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which  will  undergo 
no  change :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  despotism,  and  they  will  furnish  firesh  weapons  to  each  succeed- 
ing generation  which  shall  struggle  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Let  us  then  look  forward  to  the  .fvture  with  that  salu- 
tary fear  which  makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not 
with  that  faint  and  idle  terror  whkli  depresBcs  and  enervates  the 
heart 


CHAPTER  VHL 

OEMERAL  SURVEY  OP  THE  StJBlBCT* 

BftfoRE  I  slose  tor  ever  die  theme  that  has  detained  me  so  kog^ 
I  would  fain  take  a  parting  surv^  of  all  the  various  characterislici 
of  modem  society,  and  appredate  at  last  the  general  influence  to 
be  exercised  by  the  principle  of  equality  upon  the  fate  of  mankiiid; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  in  presence  of  ao 
great  an  object  my  signt  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fiuls. 

The  society  of  the  modem  world  which  I  have  sought  to  de 
lineate,  and  which  Isedk  to  judge,  has  but  just  come  into  existence 
Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect  form :  the  great  revohitioQ 
by  which  it  hds  been  created  is  not  yet  over ;  and  amid  the  occur- 
rences of  our  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass 
away  with  the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  dose. 
The  world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered  by 
the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ;  and  amid 
the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can  say  how  much  of 
ancient  institutions  and  former  manners  will  remain,  or  how  much 
will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  social  con- 
dition, the  laws,  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  men,  is  still  veiy 
far  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  results  already  admit  of  no  com- 
parison with  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I 
go  back  from  age  to  age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity :  but  I  find 
no  parallel  to  what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes:  as  the  past  has 
ceased  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wanders 
in  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel,  and 
80  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  may  al- 
ready be  discerned  and  pointed  out  The  good  things  and  die 
evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in  the  world :  great  weaMi 
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tends  to  disappear,  the  number  of  small  fortunes  to  increase ;  de- 
ares  and  gratifications  are  multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  irremediable  penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast 
Each  individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness ;  but  society  at 
large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful :  the  performances  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  State  immense. 

There  is  little  energy  of  character ;  but  manners  are  mild,  and 
laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  exalted  heroism  or  of 
virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and  purest  temper,  men's  habits 
are  regular,  violence  is  rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human 
existence  becomes  longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not 
adorned  with  brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tran- 
quil. Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  polished  manners  are  as  unconmion  as  great  brutality  of 
tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely  ignorant 
communities,  are  to  be  met  with ;  genius  becomes  more  rare,  infor- 
mation more  diffused.  The  human  mind  is  impelled  by  the  small 
efforts  of  all  mankind  combined  together,  not  by  the  strenuous  ac- 
tivity of  certain  men.  There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abund- 
ance, in  all  the  productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank, 
and  of  country  are  relaxed ;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is  strength- 
ened 

If  I  endeavour  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
perceive,  that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  it- 
self under  a  thousand  other  forms.  Almost  all  ext^remes  are  soft- 
ened or  blunted:  all  that  was  most  prominent  is  superseded  by 
some  mean  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low,  less  brilliant  and 
less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in  the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  beings,  shaped  in  each 

other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and  nothing  falls,  the 

sight  of  such  universal  uniformity  saddens  and  chills  me,  and  I  am 

tempted  to  regret  that  state  of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be. 

When  the  world  was  full  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme 

insignificance,  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  leam- 

mg  and  extreme  ignorance,  I  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 

observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympathies. 

But  I  admit  that  this  gratification  arose  from  my  own  weakness : 
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il  18  because  I  am  unaUe  to  jiee.at  cmoe  all  U^tt  is  aroui^  JOfe,  that 
/I  am  allowed  %p8  to^aeleft  and  separate  tiie  objeete  of  ipiy  prp^ 
lection. from  among.ap  many  ofheis.  Sodi  is  not  tbe  caae  iri& 
.  diat  Almighty  and  Sternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necesejarily  inchdflP 
the  whole  of  crealted  things,  and  who  smreys  dnti^^ctly,  tboi^  at 
once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  belieye  tiiat  it  is  not  the  singular  yMtmyfaUj 
of  the  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  wl^joh  is  most  pieas- 
ing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  men.  Wh^t  i^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  man's  decHpe,  is  to^tSs.eye  advancem^t;  wlu|t 
afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to  Ifim.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaps 
Ins  derated,  but  it  is  more  just;  and  its  justice  ooi»titntea  ite 
greatness  and  its  beauty.  I  wqiold  9tfive  then  to  raise  mjsdf  to 
this  point  of  the  Divine  contenqipUti^^,  and  thence  to  view  and  to 
judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

Ko  man,  iqpon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm  absolutely  4uid  gca* 
erally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  bett^  than  ite  fimner 
one;  but  it  is  already  easy  .to  perc^ve  that  this  state  is  diffiercat 
Some  vices  and  some  virtuen  were  so  inherent  in  tbe  oonatitiifipn 
of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  opposite  to  the  character  of  a 
inodem  people,  that  they  can  never  be  infused  into  it ;  some  good 
tendencies  and  some  bad  propensities  which  were  unknown  to  the 
former,  are  natural  to  tbe  latter ;  some  ideas  suggest  themselves 
spoptaneously  to  the  imagmation  of  the  one,  which  are  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  human  beings,  each  of  which  has  its  own  merits  and  defects^ 
its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evils.  Care  must  therefore  be 
taken  not  to  judge  the  state  of  society,  which  is  now  ooming  into 
existence,  by  notions  derived  from  a  stete  of  society  which  no  longer 
exists ;  for  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  different  in  their 
structure,  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fair  comparison. 

It  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  require  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries the  peculiar  virtues  which  originated  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  their  forefathers,  since  that  social  condition  is  itself  fallen, 
and  has  drawn  into  one  promiscuous  nun  the  good  and  evil  which 
belonged  to  it 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imperfectly  imderstood.  I  find  that  a 
great  number  of  my  contemporaries  imdertake  to  make  a  certain 
selection  from  among  the  institutions,  the  opinions,  and  die  ideaa 
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whii'h  originated  in  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  sodety  as  it  ^as : 
a  portion  of  these  elements  they  would  willingly  relinquish,  but  they 
would  keep  the  remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world. 
I  apprehend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their  strength' 
in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts. 

The  object  is  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
inequality  of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to  seek  to 
make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive  to  work  out  that 
species  of  greatness  jnd  happmess  which  is  our  ovm. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  firom  this  extreme  limit  of  my 
task,  and  discover  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various  objects  which 
have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am 
fiill  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes.  I  perceive  mighty  dangers 
which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off — mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed or  alleviated ;  and  I  clmg  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that 
for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous  and  prosperous  they  require 
but  to  will  it 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contempofaries  maintain  that  na- 
tions are  never  their  own  masters  here  belvw,  and  that  they  neces- 
sarily obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintelligent  power,  arising 
firom  anterior  events,  from  their  race,  or  from  the  soil  and  climate 
of  their  country.  Such  principles  are  false  and  cowardly ;  such 
principles  can  never  produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillani- 
mous nations.  Providence  has  pot  created  mankind  entirely  inde- 
pendent or  entirely  free.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 
circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but  within  the  wide 
verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it  is  with  man,  so 
with  communities.  The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the 
conditions  of  men  from  becoming  equal :  but  it  depends  upon  them- 
selves whether  the  prindple  of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude 
or  fireedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretch- 
ednesB 
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cy, iL  287.  Its  inequality  o£  bur- 
den on  a  community,  287. 

Concentration  of  power  in  democrat- 
ic nations,  why  approved,  iL  308. 

Condition  of  the  Americans,  a  cause 
of  their  unsettled  opinions,  iL  74. 

Confederated  governments,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  nations  of  this  age  to 
become,  ii.  315. 

Conjugal  authority,  the  respect  paid 
to,  by  the  women  of  America, 
\L225. 

Conjugal  tie,  respect  paid  to,  in  the 
United  States,  iL  251. 

Cougress,  members  of,  addicted  to 
frequent  speaking,  ii.  97. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
influence  of  its  debates  on  the  peo- 
ple, iL  9S. 

Connecticut,  the  state  of,  its  code  of 
laws  promulgated  in  1650,  L  37. 

Constitution,  a,  can  only  be  logically 


said  to  exist,  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  nation,  its  effects,  &:c.,  i.  i:£S, 

Conventional  rules  of  society,  how 
affected  by  the  pnnciple  of  democ- 
racy, ii.  207. 

Conversation,  confidence  in,  by  Amer- 
ican women,  ii.  210. 

Constituted  powers,  their  apparent 
decline,  ii.  335. 

Contempt  of  forms,  characteristic  of 
a  democratic  age,  ii.  347.  The 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes,  ii.  347. 

Counties  in  America,  administrative 
duties  of,  how  performed,  iL  345. 

Counties,  the,  of  New  England,  cono- 
pared  with  those  of  France,  L  71. 

Courage,  among  the  Americans,  r^ 
garded  as  the  highest  virtue, 
ii.252. 

Court  of  sessions,  in  New  England, 
its  authority  and  influence,  i.  77. 

Courts  of  justice,  in  the  United  States, 
their  great  extent  of  power,  i.  105. 
Precautions  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  its  abuse,  i.  106. 

Courts  of  the  Union,  their  right  fix- 
ing their  own  jurisdictioD,  i.  149. 
In  what'  respect  this  rule  attacks 
the  portion  of  sovereignty  reserved 
to  the  several  states,  i.  149.  Choice 
of  the  people,  and  instinctive  pref- 
erences of  the  American  democra- 
cy, L  214.  Talented  people  in  thi 
United  States  rarely  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  i.  215.  En 
vy  of  the  lower  orders  against  the 
higher,  a  democratic  sentiment,  L 
216.  Why  dbtinguished  men  se- 
clude themselves  from  the  pubiie 
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allsin,i  217.  Causes  wbich  raay 
nardr  correct  these  tendeneiet  of 
the  democracy,  L  217.  Effects 
proddred  on  the  people,  cdlectiv^ 
hf  and  mdiTidaally,  by  exposure  to 
great  aatioiial  daagers,  L  217.' 
Why  so  many  distbguished  tnen 
stood  at  thcf  hehoir  of  affivhs  fifty 
years  ago  in  America^  i.  218.  The 
infloeDoe  which  the  inteUlgence 
and  manaersof  the  peqite  exercise 
on  its  choice  as  seen  io  the  stales 
of  New  Engtaad,  L  2la  Of  cer- 
tain laws,  i.  219.  Election  by  tan 
dected  body  and  its  effects,  L  220. 

Criminal  justice,  its  mild  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States,  iL  177. 

Criminal  code  and  pimishment  in 
the '  United  States  compared  with 
■  Fiance,  ii.  227. 

Coltiyation  of  the  fine  arts,  its  extent 
by  the  Americans,  iL  49. 

Curiosity  of  the  Americans,  great, 
iL237. 


D. 


Degrees  of  rank,  the,  among  aristo- 
cratic nations,  ii.  183.  Imperfectly 
anderstood  by  Americans,  ii.  183. 

Delegates,  claims  of  their  constitn- 
ents  upon,  iL  96. 

Democracy,  the  elements  of,  in 
the  first  Earopean  settlers  of 
America,  i.  29.  In  the  western 
states,  carried  to  its  mmost  extent, 
.52.  Its  extent  of  tnconsiderable 
jwodoetions,  dec,  iL  55.    Its  infln 


enee  upon  language;  &  6>7.  fn 
tendetoey  to  exdude  the  past,  Imt 
to  open  the  future  to  the  mutcMh 
pktion  of  the  poet,  iL  78L 
Democratic  gofemmeDt,  they  in  finrifc 
Anieriea,  L  21S.  Eflbrts  of  wkieh 
ft  is  eapaUe,  i.  245.  Its  strug|;le 
for  independence,  L  266.  Its  en- 
thtisiasni  ol^  at  the  cuuiuienceiiieBt 
of  the  war,  and  indiffctence  at  its 

I 

close,  L  246.    Diffieuhiea  oTestd^- 
lishing  a  military  conscriptioB,  or 

,  impressment  of  seamen  in  Amer- 
ic«,  L  246.  Why  less  capable  of 
sustained  effort  than  any  other,  L 
24a  Its  selAxntrd,  L  24a  Ita 
ftults,  for  the  most  part  reparst^e, 
L25a  Conduct  of,  in  the  mai^ 
agement  of  its  foreign  ai&ira,  L  251. 
The  directioo  giren  to  it,  by  Waal^ 
ingtoo  and  Jefferson,  L  252.  Ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  the, 
brought  to  light,  L  254.  What 
are  its  real  advantages  to  society, 
L  257.  General  tendency  of  its 
laws,  and  the  habits  of  those  who 
apply  them,  L  257.  Its  defects 
easily  to  be  discovered  but  not  its 
advantages,  i.  258.  Often  inex- 
pert in  its  measures,  L  25a  Ita 
public  ofiicers  having  no  perma- 
nent interests  distinct  from  those 
of  the  majority,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  this,  i.  260.  Its  indirect 
advantages  to  society,  L  27a 

Democratic  republic  in  the  Uniteo 
States,  the  principal  causes  whieh 
tend  to  maintain  it,  L  315.  Acci- 
dental or  providential  caoMi — tiia 
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(Joion  having  do  pej^hbours — no 
central  metropolis,  &c.,  L  316.  The 
chances  of  birth  in  the  pfsople*^ 
favoar,  L  318.  How  the  Am^can 
wilds  are  peopled,  i.  321.  AyicUiy 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  taking 
possession  of  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  i.  321.  Extracts  frpa(i 
Chancellor  Kent,  i.  321.  Influence 
of  ph^nsical  prosperity  on  the  polit- 
ical opinions  of  the  Amerioansy  i. 
323.  Influence  of  manners  upon 
the  maintenance  gmT  the  republic,  L 
327.  Influence  of  religion,  ponsid- 
ered  as  a  political  institiition,  i.  328, 
Itf  proper  defini  tion  -^a  democratic 
and  republican  Christianity,  i.  P28» 

Arrival  of  the  Catholics  in  Amer- 

•  'I 

ica,  i.  329.  Catholicism  the  most 
democratic  system  of  religion  a.^ 
the  present  time,  i.  329.  How  the 
laws  contribute  morfe  to  the  maip- 
tenance  of  a  republic,  than  tl)e. 
physical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, L  348.  All  the  nations  of 
America  have  a  democratic  ,  so-, 
ciety,  but  democratic  instiiui^fins, 
are  tu  be  found  only  in  the  U^i{^  ^ 
States,  i.  349.  The  Spaniards  ^  of  ^ 
South  America  equally  favoured  ^ 
by  physical  causes,  are  unable  to^ 
ma  if} tain  a  democratic  republic,  L 
349.  Mexico,  an  instance  uf  this, 
it  having  adopted  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  nuiwith- 
standing  in  the  same  predipan\ent, 
t  361.  The  Anglo-Americans  of 
the  west,  less  able  to  maintain  it, 
ihan  those  of  the  easu  L  351.  Rea- 


■00%  of  these  different  result^  L 
352. 

Bemocratie  .  institutions,  how  pro- 
moted by  the  habits  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Americans,  I  343. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
instruction  of  the  American  people, 
L  343.  Instruction  in  the  United 
States  more  superficial,  but  more 
general  than  in  Europe,  L  345w 
Rapidity  with  which  opinions  are 
diffused  over  the  western  states,  i. 
346.  Practical  experience  more 
serviceable  to  the  Americana,  than 
bqpk-leaming,  i.  348.  Whether 
laws  and  manners  are  sufficient  to 
mainfaiUi  them  in  other  countries 
beside  America,  i.  353.  That  the 
Anglo-Americans,  if  in  Europe, 
would  be  obliged  to  modify  their 
laws,  i.  353.  Distinction  between 
democratic  institutions  and  Amer- 
ican institutions,  L  354.  Demo- 
cratic laws  may  be  conceived  di^ 
ferent  from  those  of  America,  L 
355.  Ttiat  the  example  of  Amer- 
ica only,  proves  ii  to  be  possible  to 
regulate  a  democracy  by  the  assist- 
anpe  of  opianners  and  legislation,  L 
355.  The  importance  of  this  with 
regard  to  Europe,  i.  356. 

Democratic  communities,  averse  lo 
reflection  and  meditation,  ii.  43. 
Its  members  impatient  of  control, 
&c.,  ii.  94.  Their  love  of  equality 
the  dominant  passion,  ii.  lOaUi 
Prospective  opinions  upon,  ii.  335. 

Democratic  armies,  their  desire  for 
war,    &c,   iL  280.     Conflicting 
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tcudcDeiet  of,  tnd  the  dsngen  to 
wbieb  thef  expose,  H.  S83.  Tlieir 
ebancteristics,  ii.  283. 

DeMUtee,  the  precepts  of,  not  studi- 
ed hf  the  Americans,  iL  8. 

Deeeent,  the  lews  o(  change  m,  and 
the  effects  produced  hjr  it  in  Amer- 
iea,i  M. 

Despotism,  the  dangers  of,  to  a  dem- 
oeimtic  coostitotioii,  iL  109.  Whjr 
kind  of  to  be  most  feared  hy  dem- 
ocratic nations,  iL  336. 

Despotic  power,  in  a  democraqr,  its 
characteristics,  iL  148. 

Disapline  in  the  annies  of  demo* 
cratic  nations,  iL  296L  Among  the 
ancients,  iL  297.    * 

Dissimilarity  of  character,  the  result 
of  ineqoalitj  of  condition,  iL  14. 

Distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
what  is  of  poritanicai,  and  what  of 
English  origin  in  religion,  i.  45. 

DiTtsion  of  laboor,  the  principle  of, 
its  inflaence  on  a  community,  iL 
170. 

Dramatic  literature,  its  influence 
among  democratic  nations,  iL  84. 

Drama,  love  of  the,  its  extent  in  a 
democracy,  iL  88. 

Dramatic  pieces,  listened  to,  bat  not 
read  in  a  democratic  nation,  iL  87. 

Dread  of  war,  the  causes  which  in- 
duce it,  iL  29a 


£. 


Education,  public,  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  New  England  «<!ttler8,  L 


41.  Its  equality,  extent,  and  m^ 
flnenee  in  Amoiea,  L  53.  Whaf 
kind  necessary  for  a  country  of 
democratic  mstitutions  IL  211.  Its 
natural  characteristies  at  the  pre^ 
ent  day,  iL  325. 

Egotism  among  the  Americans  and 
French  compared,  iL  131. 

Egypt,  the  ignorant  eonditioD  of  the 
people  of^  iL  320. 

Election  of  president,  why  it  does 
not  cause  a  deriation  from  the 
principles  of  goTcmment,  L  134^ 
Its  influence  on  secondary  fimctiaiH 
aries,L  135. 

Election,  mode  of,  in  the  United 
States,  L  137.  Crisis  of  the,  L 140. 
Calm  which  succeeds  the  agitatioo 
of  the,  m  the  United  States,  L 141. 
The  means  of^  in  a  democracy,  of 
ensuring  the  independence  of  a 
public  officer,  ii.  345. 

Elections,  the,  which  have  transpired 
since  the  establishment  of  the  coo- 
stitution,  i.  139.  Influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  on  the  laws 
relating  to,  i.  221.  When  frequent, 
their  tendency  to  keep  up  a  ferer- 
bh  excitement,  i.  221.  Mutability 
of  the  laws.  Opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefl*erson  on  this  subject, 
L  222.  Frequent  animosities  at, 
their  beneficial  results,  &c.,  ii.  1 10. 

Elective  system,  the  dangers  of,  their 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  execuiire  prerogatire, 
L  132.  What  circumstances  art 
favourable  to  the,  i.  133. 
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Elective  qualificadoo,  the  gradaal 
and  irresistible  extension  of,  in 
America,  i.  59. 

Elevation,  great  and  rapid,  rare  in  a 
democratic  coimtry,  iL  261. 

Eloquence,  parliamentary,  its  char- 
acteristics in  the  United  States, 
i.  96. 

Emigrants  to  the  west,  their  toils 
and  vicissitudes,  iL  214  Anecdote, 
of  this,  note^  iL  214. 

Emulation  in  trades  and  professions 
limited  in  a  democracy,  ii.  50. 

England,  its  social  condition  in  the 
18th  century,  iL  239. 

English,  the,  absence  of  vanity  in, 
ii.  239. 

Englishmen,  their  constrained  inters 
course,  iL  178. 

English  government,  its  measures  in 
the  New  England  colonies  condu- 
cive to  liberty,  L  36. 

Equal  rights,  the  several  conditions 
and  advantages  of,  iL  100. 

Equality,  the  principle  of,  prejudi- 
cial  to  the  cultivation  of  'the 
ideal,  ii.  76.  Passion  for,  its  cause 
and  influence,  iL  99.  The  extent 
of  its  influence  in  France,  ii.  99. 
United  with  political  freedom,  the 
evils  to  which  they  expose  iL  101. 
The  dominant  passion  iu  demo- 
cratic nations,  ii.  102.  The  condi- 
tion of,  induces  similarity  of  opin- 
ions, iL  176.  The  principle  of,  its 
tendency  to  despotism,  iL  323. 

Equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  United 
Htates,  remarks  upon,  ii.  224. 


Estab]i5shed  opinions,  prefmnce  for, 
m  a  democracy,  ii.  276. 

Etiquette,  laws  of,  in  aristocratic  na- 
tions, ii.  181.  Partial  neglect  of, 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  181. 

Europeans,  their  impressions  on  first 
landing  on  the  American  coast,  L 
20.  The  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  in  adopting  the 
federal  system  of  the  Americans, 
i.  183. 

European  states,  their  tendency  to 
democratic  liberty,  &c.,  i.  359. 

Exclusive  privileges  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  ii.  308. 

Executive  power,  the  remarks  on,  L 
124.  Accidental  causes  which 
tend  to  increase  the  influence  of, 
in  the  United  States,  i.  130.  Ex-* 
temal  security  of  the  Union,  fcc, 
i.  13a 

Executive  powers,  the,  of  the  state, 
L87. 


F. 


Faith,  articles  of,  necessary  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  external  formiy 
iL26. 

Family  relations  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  those  of  aristocrat- 
ic nations,  ii.  206. 

Fanatical  enthusiasm  in  America, 
the  causes  of,  ii.  J42. 

Farmers,  American,  their  migratoiy 
habits,  ii.  168. 

Federal  constitution,  the  L»toiy  of, 
its  origin,  frc,  L  115.    Interval  of 


IDe  appeal,  and  promulgatioD  ot, 
1  117.  Summary  of  ihe,  L  US. 
In  wbal  respecw  superior  lo  ihat 
of  ihe  Elates,  i.  lul.  Altribulable 
to  the  wisdom  of  the.  federal  legis- 
laiors,  i.  IC>2.  Less  liepeiidaal  od 
the  people,  than  the  several  slates, 
i.  163,  Judicial  power  less  sub- 
jected lo  the  ioclinaiions  of  the 
ni^jarily,  i.  163.  Tbe  consequen- 
ces or  this,  i.  165.  Cbntaoteris' 
tics  which  dUtinguish  ii  fnuu  all 
otbert,  L  166.  Nui  «  federal  bai 
an  imperfect  Datianal  KDvemmeut, 
i.  163.     jUvuuiage  uf  the  systvin. 


lis  a 
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fold  adrautoges  resuiiiag  frum  a 
laige  aad  small  lerriiocy,  i.  1T3. 
Its  Uw:>  adapied  to  tlie  exigencies 
Dl'  the  people,  i.  174.  Its  defects, 
iu  complexity,  demand iug  the 
cuosiaiit  exercise  uf  discretiuu  oa 
tbe  part  ul  citizens,  i.  176.  Why 
Qui  adapted  to  all  peoples,  and 
how  tbe  Aiiglu  AmericdiU!!  were 
enabled  to  adupl  it,  i.  175.  Tbe 
relaiire  weak□e^is  uf,  i.  ISO.  lis 
right  uf  calling  forth  the  militia, 
&C.,  i.  laa.  The  war  of  1812,  re- 
marks on,  ice,  i.  IS2. 

Federal  goveromeul,  the,  division  of 
atliburiiy  of,  with  thai  of  tbe 
■tates,  L  120.  Iu  prerogatives  in 
peace  and  in  war  compared  with 
that  of  France,  i.  120.  LegUla- 
tiTfl  powers  of,  l  !31.  Formalioo 
at  ihe  two  branches  of,  i.  121. 

Pedv^  conns,  their  impoi  ance  in 


Ihe  dDiied  States,  i,  145.  Then 
necessity,  i.  I4&  Meani  of  deta- 
mining  the  jurisdiction  of,  L  14& 
meihud  of  piw^ednre  of,  i.  15& 
Natural  weakoess  of  the  jndiciaiy 
power  in  coofedera lions,  i  157. 
The  duly  of  legislators  to  arraign 
prJTBte  individuals  and  not  slates, 
j.  157.  How  ihe  Americaitft  have 
succeeded  in  ibis,  i.  158.  Instan- 
ces of  the  diifCC  prosecutioa  oi 
private  individuals,  i.  158.  D^ 
crees  of  ihe  supreme  court,  ene^ 
rating,  but  noi  destiuctive  uf  ib» 
provincial  laws,  i.  158. 

Female  education,  aileniioD  pud  to 
it  in  tbe  United  Suiei,  iL  309.  Tb 
indepcuJeiice  in  pmiesiaat  Ukd 
catholic  cvuntriea  compared,  & 
209. 

Female  morality,  opinions  of  pltile*' 
opbersun,  ii.  ^17. 

Feudal  a^es,  the  cbaracierisiics  ot^ 
ii.  175.  CoaiiBsied  vrilh  ibe  praa- 
eui,  il  a07. 

Fine  arts,  tbe  eilent  of  their  cultivK 
lion  in  ihe  United  States,  ii.  S3. 

First  settlers,  their  free  insiituiioat 
and  customs,  ii.  317. 

Force  of  public  opinion  in  lh«  United 
States,  ii.  <i77. 

Forms,  great  need  uf|  m  a  demor.isDc 
community,  ii.  347. 

Fortunes,  their  precarious  chancier 
hi  Ihe  United  Stales,  il  313. 

France,  the  political  debates  of;  their 
ex  I  en  sire  influence,  ii.  99. 

France,  its  progress  in  equality  aoi 
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.  polixical  freedom,  iL  102.  Farther 
QpimoDS  Qo  Uiis  subject,  ii.  J 13. 
Its  social  condition  past  and  pres- 
ent, ii.  222.  Its  condition  under 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  239. 

French  revolution,  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  ii.  335. 

French,  the,  their  advances  in  the 
exact  sciences,  ii.  43. 

Free  institutions,  a  taste  for,  induced 
by  the  principle  of  equality,  ii.  306. 
Their  tendency  to  anarchy,  ii.  307. 
Their  servitude,  &c.,  ii.  307. 

Freedom  of  intercourse  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  remarks  on,  ii.  39. 

Freedom  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
main  cause  of  their  prosperity,  L 
35. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  evils  resulting 
from  the  belief,  in,  iL  93. 

Freedom  inconsistent  with  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  iu  343. 

Fulton,  Robert,  his  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  &c,  vide  note^  ii, 
344. 


G. 


ileneral  ideas,  their  influence  in  po- 
litical matters,  ii.  18.  Comparison 
of,  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  ii.  18.  Causes  of  their 
diversity,  ii.  18. 

Good  will,  mterchange  o(  universal 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  L85. 

Government,  the  general,  of  the 
United  States  iu  great  centraliza- 


tion of  power,  1.  89.  Genenu 
knowledge  of,  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, i.  177. 

Government,  of  the  democracy  ifi 
America,  i.  213. 

Government  of  America,  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  economy  of,  L 
237.  Wherein  its  expenditure  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  France, 
i.  238.  Of  national  wealth  and 
the  rate  of  taxation,  i.  239.  Wealth 
and  charges  of  France  not  accu- 
rately known,  i.  24U 

Governments,  European,  increasing 
power  of,  ii.  323.  Improvement 
in  the  administration  of,  ii.  327 
Causes  of  their  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  ii.  328.  Extent  of  their 
judicial  power,  ii.  328.  Their  ex- 
tensive influence  over  manul'actur 
ing  combinations,  &c.,  ii.  333. 

Governments,  more  likely  to  become 
absolute  and  despotie  among  a 
people  of  equality  than  any  other, 
ii.  343.  Their  great  increase  of 
powers,  and  tendency  to  limit  in- 
dividual rights,  ii.  350.  Opinions 
on  the  probable  tendencies  of,  ii. 
350. 

Governor,  the  office  of,  in  an  Amer^ 
can  state,  i.  87.  Its  functions  and 
power,  i.  87. 

Gravity  of  deportment,  a  character* 
istic  of  the  Americans,  234. 

Great  revolutions,  the  causes  why 
they  are  becoming  rare,  ii  867. 
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BmTeiie  coofederecjr,  the,  eauses  of 

lis  great  power,  &&,  iL  299. 
Historians,  characteristics  of,  in  dem- 
ocratic and  aristoeraiie  ages  com- 
pared, iL  90. 
History,  the  causes  which  retard  or 

accelerate  the  carreot  of,  ii.  91. 
Home,  characteristics  of,  in  the  Uni- 
ted State^  i.  70. 
Honour,  the    principle    of,  in    the 
United  States,  ii.  245.    Its  signifi- 
cation, ii.  246.    Sentiments  of  in 
the  feudal  ages,  iL  240.    Its  char^ 
actenstics  among  aristocratic  na- 
tions, iL  247.    Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  iL  249.    Its  laws  less 
numerous  in  a  democracy  than  in 
an  aristocratic  community,  iL  254. 
Defects  in  the  laws  of  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  causes  of  this,  iL 
255.      Extract  from    black-letter 
law-books  relating  to,  ii.  256.     Its 
conrentional    inconsistencies,     ii. 
250.    Conflicting  opinions  regard- 
ing it  in  a  democracy,  ii.  257.  The 
notion  of  originating  in  the  un- 
equaliiies  of  condition  among  meo, 
iL257. 
Human  mind,  the,  incapable  of  apply- 
ing a  test  in  all  individual  cases, 
iL12. 
Human  perfectibility,  the  idea  of, 
suggested    by   the    principle    of 
equality,  ii.  33.    Its  influence  in 
aristocratic  nations,  ii.  34. 
Human  responsibility,  its  limitations, 
fcc,  defined,  ii.  355. 


Hurry  and  impetoositjry  m 
leristieoftlia 


Ideas,  geoeial,  no  eriieDoe  of  their 
strength  or  correctnesa,  iL  13.  The 
causes  which  impd  their  geoenJ- 
ization,  ii.  13.  Contrast  between 
the  English  and  Americans  in  their 
generalization  of,  iL  14.  The  ten- 
dency of  aristocratic  habits  to  the 
particularizing  of,  iL  10. 
Impulse,  the  acting  from,  oooudoq 

among  the  Americans,  ii.  236, 
Inconsiderateness,  a  charaeteristie 
trait  of  the  American  character,  ii 
236. 
Indians,  North  American,  their  ori- 
gin and  peculiarities,  L  22.  Pecu- 
liarities of  their  language  and  dia- 
lects, i.  22.  Their  characterisrics 
and  habits  in  peace  and  war,  L  23. 
Their  religious  belief,  &c,  i.  24. 
Evidences  of  their  having  been 
preceded  by  a  people  more  civili- 
zed, i.  24.  Their  bravery  in  war 
and  contempt  of  death,  L  24. 
Their  passions  and  vices  tend  to 
their  destruction,  L  25. 
Indians  contrasted  with  the  negroes, 
their  relative  position  in  America, 
and  probable  destiny,  L  302.  Com- 
pared with  the  Americans,  &c.,  L 
362.  Impossibility  of  civilizing 
the  red  men,  L  364.  Their  mi- 
bounded  love  of  liberty  and  inipa- 
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ueoce  of  control,  L  364.  Charao- 
teiistic  anecdote  of,  vide  no/e,  L 
)65.  The  present  and  probable 
future  condition  of,  i.  367.  Grad- 
ual disappearance  of,  i.  367.  Man- 
ner  in  which  this  takes  place,  L 
368.  Causes  which  compel  them 
to  recede,  i.  369.  Miseries  attend- 
ing their  forced  migrations,  i.  370. 
Their  only  method  of  escaping  de- 
atraction  —  war  or  civilization,  i. 
373.  Reasons  why  they  refused  to 
become  civilized  when  it  was  in 
their  powor,  and  why  they  cannot 
become  so  now  that  they  desire  it, 
L  375.  Instances  of  this  in  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  i.  376. 
Policy  of  the  several  states  toward 
them,  i.  381.  Policy  of  the  federal 
government,  i.  382.  Washington's 
advice  respecting  the  treatment  of 
them,  i.  380.  Petition  of  the  Cher- 
okees to  congress,  i.  383. 

Indictment  of  a  public  function- 
ary, the  right  of,  by  the  people,  i. 
107. 

Individual  action,  its  influence  upon 
events,  ii.  92. 

Individual  Mcrifices  for  the  public 

weal,  great  among  the  Americans, 
iL  112. 

Individual  influence,  less  in  a  demo- 
cratic than  in  an  aristocratic  coun- 
try, ii.  320. 

lodividual  rights,  the  danger  of  their 
being  despised  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
347. 

Indifidualism,  the  term  defined  and 


illjstrated,  vide  notCf  ii.  104.  Its 
existence  and  influence  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  104.  When  stronfest 
among  a  democratic  people,  iL 
107.  How  restrained  among  the 
Americans  by  their  free  institu- 
tions, &c,  ii.  109. 

Inflated  style  of  the  American  wri- 
ters and  orators,  ii.  82.  The  causet 
of  this,  iL  82. 

Innovation,  when  mistaken  for  revo- 
lution, ii.  279. 

Insanity,  instances  of,  excessively  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States,  the 
causes,  &c,  ii.  147.  Suicides  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  147. 

Institutions  of  government,  respeor 
paid  to,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  315 

Intellectual  superiority,  a  character- 
istic of  the  American  women,  iL 
225. 

Intercommunication,  its  freedom 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  79. 

Intercourse  of  Americans  rendered 
easy  by  the  principle  of  equality, 

ii.  na 

Interest,  opinions  of,  in  aristoeratie 

ages,  iL  129. 
Interest,  personal,  correct  opinions 

of,  iL  132. 
Interest,  principle  of,  its  influence  m 

connexion  with  religious  matters, 

ii.  133.    A  means  of  extending  the 

popularity  of  a  religious   belief 

ii.  134. 
Interest,  the  motives  of,  ail-pennidiDg 

in  the  United  States,  iL  168. 
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Jadg6^  the,  an  the  United  States,  re- 
marks on  their  right  of  declaring 
any  law  unconstitutional,  L  103. 
Other  powos  granted  to  them,  i. 

107. 

Judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
its  influence  on  political  socie- 
ty, &c,  L  101.  That  retained  by 
the  Anglo-Americans  common  to 
all  nations,  L  101.  The  extent  of 
its  prerogatives,  &c,  i.  160.  Safety 
of  the  Union  dependant  upon 
the  right  discretionary  use  ol^  L 
160. 

Judicial  power  in  confederations,  the 
utility  o(  1.  146.  Its  essential 
qualities,  iL  340. 

Judicial  system  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, its  peculiar  characteristics, 
1.102. 

Judiciary,  the,  its  political  import 
tance  and  influence  in  the  United 
States,  i.  145.  The  difficulties  of 
treating  this  subject,  i.  14a.  Its 
national  organization,  i.  147. 

Jurisdiction,  diflerent  cases  of,  i.  150. 

Jurisdiction,  the  federal,  the  matter 
and  party  of,  &c.,  i.  150.  Causes 
resulting  from  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  i.  .54.  Why  judged  by  I 
the  federal  tribunals,  i.  154.  Can- 
lef  relating  jo  the  non-performance 
of  ooDtracts,  tried  by  the  federal 
courts,  1.  155. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  their  appoint- 
ment, &c^  in  New  England,  L  75. 


I 


Lacquey,  its  original  mgpiftMtioOy 
&c,  in  France»  ii.  188. 

La&yette,  General,  his  remarks  o» 
history,  iL  91. 

Land,  the  purchases  ol^  from  the  In- 
dians by  the  American  goremme&t, 
how  effected,  L  372. 

Land,  owners  ol^  and  tenantry,  how 
affected  by  democratic  insdtoiloDSi 
iL  196.  How  affected  in,  by  aiia- 
tocrstic  institutions^  iL  196. 

Language,  how  affected  by  the  dem- 
ocratic principle,  iL  67. 

Language,  spoken,  its  pecoUnrities 
m  the  United  States,  compared 
with  England,  ii.  ffl.  The  cnoaes 
of  these,  iL  68. 

Language,  alterations  in,  saperindo- 
ced  by  the  love  of  change,  iL  69. 

Language,  the  causes  of  its  increase 
in  the  departments  of  business,  and 
decrease  in  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology, iL  69.  Its  exposure  to  in- 
novation in  a  democracy,  iL  70. 

Law,  respect  paid  to,  in  the  United 
States,  L  268.  Attachment  which 
the  Americans  retain  for  it,  L  269l 
Personal  interest  of  every  one  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  law, 
L269. 

Law,  profession  of  the,  in  the  United 
States  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democracy,  L  297.  Habits  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession, 
L  297.  Their  influence  on  the 
future,  L  298.    In  what 
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the  pursuits  of  lawyers  give  an 
aristocratic  turn  to  their  ideas,  and 
the  causes  of  this,  i.  300.  Causes 
which  tend  to  check  this,  i.  300. 
Use  of  lawyers  to  a  despot,  i.  299. 
The  aristocracy  of  America  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  bench  and  at 
the  bar,  i.  302.  The  influence  of 
lawyers  on  American  society,  i. 
303.  Their  peculiar  magisterial 
habits,  how  they  affect  the  legis- 
lature, the  administration,  and  the 
people,  i.  305. 

Legislation,  uniformity  of,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic nation,  ii.  308. 

Legislative  power,  the,  of  the  state, 
i.  96. 

Legislative  body,  its  division  into 
two  branches,  their  respective 
functions,  &c,  i.  86. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  its  paramount 
importance  in  a  democracy,  ii.  348. 

Life  in  the  United  States,  anti-poetic, 
iL79. 

Literary  characteristics  of  aristocrat- 
ic and  democratic  countries,  ii.  59. 

Literature,  the  trade  of,  in  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  nations,  iL  63. 

Literature,  ancient,  contrasted  with 
modem  among  a  democratic  peo- 
ple, ii.  65.  Characteristic  differ- 
ences of^  ii.  92. 

Literature,  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  study,  ii.  65. 

Local  authorities,  their  activity  and 
completeness,  i.  82. 

Local  distinctions  of  the  United 
States,  ii.  193. 


Local  peculiarities  of  the  United 
States,  ii.  280. 

Local  administration  m  the  United 
States,  and  its  political  influence, 
i.  88.  Not  centralized  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  89.  Evils  resulting  from 
this,  i.  90. 

Louis  XrV.,  the  age  of  criticisms  on 
the  dramatic  productions  of,  ii.  87. 

Love  of  well-being,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  a  democratic  age,  ii.  26. 

Love  of  physical  gratification  in  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  countries 
compared,  ii.  139. 

Love  of  display  in  foreign  countries, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Americans, 
ii.  184. 

Love  of  gain,  the  prevailing  passion 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  243. 

Love  of  peace,  in  a  democracy,  its 
dangers  and  their  remedies,  ii.  284. 

Love  of  repose,  prejudicial  to  military 
pursuits,  iL  292. 

Love  of  public  tranquillity  in  demo- 
cratic countries  the  ruling  senti- 
ment, ii.  313. 

Lower  orders,  the  rudeness  and  ii^ 
civility  of,  in  aristocratic  countries, 
the  cause  of,  i.  23. 

Lower  orders  in  England,  the  present 
state  of,  ii.  319. 

Luxury,  the  hypocrisy  of,  a  charac* 
teristic  of  ademocraticnation,  ii.  52. 
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Machiavelli,  his  observations  on  war, 


ii.  300. 
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Magistrates,  iheir  being  elefiive,  a 

L   291.     Dangers   whtch    proc*ed 

cause  of  the  prosperity  of  ihe  Uni- 

from the  exercise  of  ilsgreat  puw 

ted  Siaies,  li.  112. 

er,i.  S9S.     Its  abuse  of  ihe  power. 

i.  293.    Huw  its  power  is  mora 

sistent  with  a  sule  of  gener«l  lO- 

ceotraUzed     and    energetic    tbaK 

leltigence,  ii.  S3. 

those  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 

Msjoriiy,  ihe  desires  ol",  subordinates 

i.  293.     The  dangers  lo  be  appfe- 

all  auihoriiy,  a  natural  evil  of  de- 

mocracy, i.  143,  Increasing  power 

of  HamilioD  and  Jefferson  on  th< 

of,intheUmledSiale3,L278.  lu 

subjecl,    i.    293.      Some     causea 

lyranny,  i.  280.     How  ihe  princi- 

which  miiigaie  its  tyranny  in  Uw 

pie  of  the  fiiivereignily  of  the  peo- 

United  Stales,  i.  295.     Its  absence 

BclioD,  i.  231.     The  cunBequecices 

80.  Theiruesubjectofpoetry,ii.80. 

uf  Ihese  having  beea  leioitied   ia 

Ihe  UaiieJ  Stales,  L  331.     An  in- 

nexion  wiih  the  lower  animals,  U. 

stance   uf  its   deepotic   power  81 

157. 

Ballimare  iu    1812,   note,   i.   3S2. 

manners,  how  they  become  aoftaied 

EfTecis  or  ill  iiDljioiied  power  upon 

ihp  ntbittary  aulhurily  uf  ihe  pub- 

become mnre  equal,  il  173.  Otb^ 

lic  officers  ia  the  UaiieU  Siaies,  i. 

causea  which  lend   lo  their  im* 

283.  The  puwer  it  Mercises  upon 

prorement,  ii.  173. 

opinions  in  Americn,  i.  284.     Il» 

Manners,  American,  cold  and  often 

decisiona  fiunl,  ihe  reasons  of  iliis, 

coarse,  ii.  185.  SoroerefleciicKwao, 

i.  284.     lis  moral  power  and  influ- 

ii. 230.  Deficient  in  dignity,  iL  130. 

ence,  i.  285,     Despolistn,  deprived 

Ludicrous  delineation  of,  ii.  231. 

of   its    physical    instriimenis,   its 

Manners  in  ■  democracy  contrasted            \ 

sway  on  ihe  minds  of  men,  i.  2S6. 

wiih  those  in  bji  arislocivlic  eouo-             , 

Effecia  of  Us  lyrauny  on   ihe  n«- 

try,  ii.  232. 

lionol  characier  of  the  Americans, 

1.  237.     Why  more   seen   in   the 

racy  lo  foster,  ii.  Ififl.    Chsmcter-             | 

manners  ihaii  in  the  conduct  of  so- 

istjcaofihoae  who  embarkin  them, 

cicty,   i.   288.      Its    influence    in 

ii.  170.    Their  gitiwib  a  meuu  of 

checking     ihe     development     of 

329. 

there   li   more  palrioiism   in   ihe 

people,  ihao  in  ihose  who  yavern, 

1  ■ ^ 

distress,  ice,  iL  201. 
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Manufacturing  propertj,  its  extent 
does  not  render  a  people  less  de- 
pendant, ii.  330. 

Marriage  tie,  respect  for,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  332. 

Blartial  prowess,  in  Rome,  Platarch's 
remarks  on,  ii.  250. 

Martial  valour  in  the  United  States 
little  prized,  ii.  253. 

Massachusetts,  colony  of,  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  granted  in  1628, 
i.  36. 

Masters  and  servants,  the  relation  of, 
how  affected  by  the  democratic 
principle,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
io  England,  France,  and  America, 
compared,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
in  revolutionary  times,  ii.  194. 

Materialism,  the  doctrine  of,  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  ii.  154. 

Metempsychosis,  the  doctrine  of, 
compared  ytriih  materialism,  iL  155. 

Mexico,  iis  conquest  by  the  Span- 
iards, &c,  iL  56. 

Middle  ages,  character  of  the  clironi- 
clers  of,  ii.  174 

Military  service,  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries compared  with  democratic, 
iL  287.  Its  advantages  to  civil 
life  in  a  democracy,  ii.  293. 

Military  rank,  degrees  of  inalienable 
in  a  republic,  ii.  28S. 

Military  commanders  in  a  democrats 
ic  country  generally  disinclined  to 
war,  ii.  289. 

Military  pursuits,  opposed  by  the  love 
of  well-being,  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
292. 


Military  men,  their  fondness  fcr  cen- 
tralization in  government,  ii.  321. 

Military  oligarchy,  its  probable  re- 
sults, iL  338. 

Military  profession,  the,  its  advanta- 
ges to  civil  life  in  a  republic,  ii. 
293. 

Military  discipline  among  the  an- 
cients, ii.  297. 

Military  discipline  among  democratic 
armies  not  counteracted  by  the 
principle  of  equality,  ii.  296.  Its 
characteristics  iii  democratic  ar- 
mies, iL  296. 

Milton,  John,  his  additions  to  the 
English  language,  iL  68. 

Mississippi,  its  source,  tributaries, 
Indian  name,  &c.,  L  18. 

Mississippi,  valley  of  the,  its  grand 
aspect,  probable  origin,  &c.,  i.  19. 

Montaigne,  his  additions  to  the 
French  language,  vide  nole,  ii.  68. 
His  remarks  on  virtue,  &c.,  ii.  130. 

Moral  code  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  that  of  France,  iL 
227. 

Morals  in  America,  how  aided  by 
equality  of  condition,  iL  218. 

Morals  of  Americans  superior  to 
those  of  the  English,  as  depicted 
in  their  literary  productions,  ii.  217. 

Municipal  bodies  and  townships, 
their  system  of  operation  in  Amer- 
ica, L  61. 

Mutual  obligations,  originating  in 
the  laws  ot  society,  ii.  174. 

Mutual  relations,  influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  unon,  iL  202, 
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natkoal  featnres  of  the  timet  of 
die  fint  settlers  of  tke  new  wcrld, 

Nt  iooal  works  of  the  Americans, 
1LI6& 

Necessity,  the  doctrine  of,  its  influ- 
ence on  society,  ii.  93. 

Negroes  in  the  United  States,  their 
relative  position  and  destiny,  L  362. 
Compared  with  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  L  3(>2.  Origin  of  their 
condition  of  slavery,  L  363.  Their 
situation  and  its  dangers  to  the 
whites,  L  386.  Why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  abolish  slavery  now 
than  it  was  in  ancient  limes,  i.  387. 
Ptqudices  against  the  whites  in- 
creased as  slavery  becomes  abol- 
ished, L  389.  Their  situation  in 
the  northern  and  southern  states, 
i.  390.  Why  the  Americans  seek 
to  abolish  slavery,  L  392.  That 
servitude  which  debases  the  slave 
is  prejudicial  to  the  master,  L  392. 
Contrast  between  the  right  and 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio — causes  of 
the  difference,  L  393.  The  black 
race,  as  well  as  slavery,  recedes 
toward  the  south  —  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  i.  397.  Difficulties 
attending  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  south,  i.  399.  Dangers  to 
eome — general  anxiety,  &c.,  i.  400. 
Foundition  of  Liberia  in  Africa,  i. 
468.    Why  the  Americans  of  the 


south  increase  the  baidsliipa  of 
slavery,  while  they  are  distressed 
at  its  continuance,  L  410. 

New  England  States,  origio  of  iktir 
social  theory,  l  30.  Chsmeteris- 
ticsofits  first  colonists,  L  31.  lia- 
thaniel  Morton's  account  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the,  L  32.  Bapid 
increase  of  theii  populaiioD,  L  35^ 
Their  homogeneous  and  denooemi- 
ic  character,  L  35.  Favounhls 
system  of  the  English  government 
in,  L  36.  Their  townships  eooaii- 
tuted  in  1650,  i.  40.  Their  public 
affiurs  disctissed  by  citizeos  in  the 
market-places,  L  40.  The  sover- 
eignty of  their  townships  in  their 
internal  affairs  and  sulijectioo  to 
the  state  in  all  other  matters,  i  66. 
Townships  of  the  New  England 
states  compared  with  those  of 
France,  L  67.  The. public  spirit 
oi^  &c.,  i.  68.  Mode  of  admini^ 
tratioQ  of,  &c.,  L  72. 

New  school  of  philosophy,  its  origin, 
&C.,  ii.  3.  Why  more  followed  by 
the  French,  ii.  4. 

Newspapers,  their  influence  on  )  «b- 
lic  associations,  &c.,  ii  1 19.  Their 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  ceiitia- 
lization  of  government,  ii.  IST*. 
The  causes  of  their  great  r;icv- 
lation  in  the  United  States,  iL 
121. 

Non-commissioned  officers  in  a  dem- 
ocratic army,  remariu  on,  iL  289 
Their  desire  for  war,  iL  290l 
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ObtrunveDess  of  the  Americans  lUiu- 
trated,  &c,  iu  182. 

Officers,  the,  of  ^Terament  in  a  de- 
mocracy, hatred  of,  by  the  people, 
iL3i5. 

Opinions,  individual,  why  prevalent 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  2. 

Opinions,  unsettled,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, a  result  of  their  condition, 
iL74. 

Opinions  of  interest  in  aristocratic 
ages,  ii.  129. 

Opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  arbitrary  charac^ 
ter,  iL  274. 

Opinions  on  the  probable  tendencies 
of  governments,  iL  350. 


P. 


Panics,  commercial,  their  causes,  iL 
168. 

Pantheism,  causes  of  its  existence  in 
democratic  ages,  iL  31.  In  France 
and  Germany,  iL  31. 

Parental  authority,  iu  condition  in 
the  United  States,  iL  202.  Causes 
of  iu  limitation,  ii.  203.  In  aris- 
tocratic countries,  ii.  204. 

Parliament  of  England,  the  influence 
of  its  debates,  iL  97. 

Parties,  division  of,  in  the  United 
States,  their  different  characteris- 
tics, L  180.  Great  extent  of^  in 
America,  i  187.  Federalists,  re- 
publicans, &C.,  defeat  of  the  for^ 


mer,  1. 188.  Difficulty  of  creating 
in  the  United  States,  L  190.  Con- 
test of  General  Jackson  with  the 
bank,  L  191.  Members  of,  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  ii.  95. 

Party,  aristocratic,  remains  of,  in  the 
United  States,  its  characteristics, 
L  191. 

Pascal,  the  motives  which  impelled 
his  deep  research,  iL  44.  His  re- 
marks on  religious  belief,  iL  134. 
His  opinions  on  quality,  &c.,  iL 
260. 

Patriotism  of  the  Americans,  remarks 
on,  ii.  240.  Absence  of  it  in  the 
feudal  ages,  ii.  240. 

Peace,  the  desire  of,  a  characteristic 
of  democratic  ages,  iL  280. 

People,  the,  why  they  may  strictly 
be  said  to  govern  in  the  United 
States,  L  184. 

People,  the  source  of  power,  a  sen- 
timent advancing  in  the  European 
states,  iL  310. 

People,  the,  different  sense  of  the 
term  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
iL64. 

Personal  interest  involved  in  a  desire 
for  the  general  good,  ii.  129. 

Philosophical  method  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, remarks  on,  ii.  1. 

Physical  well-being,  prevalent  taste 
in  America  compared  with  En- 
gland, iL  136. 

Physical  gratifications,  their  tendency 
to  materialism,  iL  141. 

Pilgrims,  the,  Morton's  account  of 
the  departure  o(  L  33. 
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Flace-hmituig  in  the  United  States, 
V.265.    Its  erik,  &c,  ii.  266b 

Hnto,  liis  belief  in  materialism,  iL 
155. 

Flatarch*s  remarks  on  martia*  pow* 
ess,  &c,  iL  250. 

Poetry,  philoeophical  definition  or,ii. 
75.  Its  soorces  among  a  demo- 
cratic people,  iL  75.  Its  sabjects 
rendered  less  numerous  but  more 
▼ast  by  the  iafluenee  of  tne  princi- 
]de  of  equality,  iL  8L 

Political  advantages  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States, 
l97. 

Political  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  remarks  on,  L  109.  Its  op- 
eration mild,  consequently  a  pow- 
erful instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority,  L.lll. 
Political  jurisdiction  of  England  and 
FraDce,  their  respective  uses,  L 
110. 

Political  associations  in  the  United 
States,  L  204.  Uses  made  of  them 
by  the  Americans,  i.  205.  Their 
classification,  L  205.  How  the 
people  of  the  United  States  apply 
the  representative  system  to  them, 
L  206.  The  great  convention  of 
1831  relating  to  the  tariff,  L  207. 
Why  their  unlimited  right  is  less 
dangerous  in  America  than  else- 
where, i.  2U8.  Their  activity  in  a 
democratic  country,  i.  209.  Their 
limitations,  &c,  ii.  128.  Their 
different  manner  in  which  they 
are   understood   in   Europe    and 


Anoeriea, L 809.    DiflTeraat meilo 
which  they  are  applied,  L  211. 
Political  equality  distingnialied  ftam 

political  freedom,  n.  100. 
Pditical  agitations,  no  vltimmte  in- 
jury to  a  state,  iL  I26u 

Political  ambition,  its  violent  char* 
aeCer,  iL  262. 

Political  society,  the  mfliieiiee  of 
democratic  sentiments  npon,  iL  305. 

Political  revdotions,  remarks  apoQ, 
iL352. 

Pompous  ezpresskms,  their  affected 
use  by  the  ignorant,  iL  70. 

Popular  belief,  its  sources  and  the 
causes  of  its  diversity  anioog^  dem- 
ocratic nations,  iL  7.  The  neees*- 
sity  for  union  in,  iL  8.  Hie  effeet 
of  aristocratic  iofloence  upon,  iL  9l 

Popular  iavour,  the  kind  of  aeifices 
necessary  in  a  ddegate  lo  eosare 
it  in  the  United  States,  iL  111. 

Popularity,  the  love  o£^  great  io  the 
representatives  of  a  democrati«- 
people,  ii.  95. 

Posterity,  little  regard  for,  amongr  the 
Americans,  iL  262. 

Poverty,  its  extent  in  aristocratic  and 
democratic  countries  compared,  iL 
268. 

Power  of  the  majority  in  the  United 
States  unlimited,  i.  278. 

Power,  supreme,  in  the  United  States 
emanates  from  the  people,  iL  309. 

Power,  insecurity  of,  in  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  ii.  95. 

Precocious  marriages  in  Ameoen 
rare,  iL  213. 
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Precocity  of  American  females,  ii. 
209. 

Preference  for  established  oi»iiuoD8 
in  America,  ii.  276. 

President,  the,  electire  and  responsi- 
ble, his  dependencies,  &c.,  i.  124. 
His  salary  fixed  on  his  entry  into 
office,  i.  125.    Suspensive  veto,  L 
126.    Difference  of  position  with 
(hat  of  a  constitutional  king  of 
France,  i.  127.  The  mere  executor 
of  the  law,  i.  128.    The  checks 
upon,  in  the  exercise  of  the  execu- 
tire  authority,  i  129.    His  power 
to  nominate  public  officers,  i.  129. 
Prerogatives  of,  no  opportunity  of 
exercising,  i.  130.    Why  he  does 
not  require  the  majority  of  the  two 
houses  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  i.  131. 
The  election  of,  i.  137.    Case  in 
which  the  house  of  representatives 
is  called  upon   to  choose,  i.  140. 
Re-election  of  a  president,  the  fea* 
sons  for  and  against  it,  i.  142. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  its  extent  and 
influence  iu  America,  L  194.  Rea- 
sons of  some  nations  for  cherishing 
It,  i.  195.  A  necessary  consequence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
imderstood  in  America,  i.  196. 

Press,  periodical,  violent  language  of 
the,  in  the  United  States,  i.  196. 
Peculiar  propensities  of  it,  i.  196. 
Judicial  prosecutions  of  it  rare  in 
the  United  States,  i.  200.  Why  it 
is  less  powerful  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  i.  201.     Its  opinions 


more  brm  in  the  Umted  States  than 
in  £urope,  i.  202. 
Pride  of  descents,  the  secret  love  (dt 

among  the  Americans,  ii.  184. 
Pride,  the  ruling  vice  of  the  age,  ii. 

263. 
Pride  and  servility,  alike  the  char* 
acteristics  of  a  democratic  people, 
ii.  314. 
Primogeniture,  the  influence  of  its 
non-existence  in  the  United  States, 
ii.  3a 
Principles,  stability  of,  and  mutability 
of  actions,  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ii.  273. 
Private  independence,  how  sustained 
in  democratic  countries  and  also  in 
aristocratic,  ii.  344. 
Privilege,  hatred  of,  in  a  democracy 
most  intense  when  most  rare,  iL 
314.    How  favourable  to  concen- 
tration, ii.  314. 
Privileges  of  society,  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, the  estimate  of,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  309. 
Privileges,  exclusive,  repugnant  to  a 

democratic  people,  ii.  308. 
Productions  of  magnitude  few  in  the 

United  States,  ii.  55. 
Promotion,  its  rarity  in  a  democratic 

army  during  peace,  ii.  293. 
Propensities  of  men,  in  democratic  na- 
tions to  despise  their  rulers,  ii.  35L 
Property,  its  influence  in  aristocratie 

countries  on  marriage,  ii.  219. 
Property,  division  of,  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  influence  on  the 
family  relations,  ii.  205. 
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Prapertjr,  lore  d,  pnpnknt  m  the 
United  States,  iL  S78. 

PjKMestaDiMD,  its  teodcocf  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  iL  29.' 

Pkotracted  war,  dangerans  to  a  re- 
pablic,  iL  285. 

Ptorincial  institntioas  more  necessa- 
ry in  proportioQ  as  the  social  con- 
dition becomes  more  democratic, 
L  99« 

Public  associations,  in  eiril  life, 
among  the  Americans,  their  uses, 
te^  iL  114.  In  England  and 
America  compared,  iL  115.  Their 
power  and  influence,  iL  1 16.  The 
doty  of  a  government  to  foster 
them,  iL  117. 

Public  officers  imder  the  control  of 
the  democracy  in  the  United  States, 
L  233.  Their  remunerations,  L 
224  Arbitrary  power  of  magis- 
trates io  America  greater  than  in 
absolute  monarchies,  L  225.  In 
New  England,  Tide  note,  L  227. 
[n  aristocratic  countries  compared 
with  democratic,  their  motives, 
&c,  ii.  162. 

Public  opinion,  force  of,  in  the  United 
States,  iL  277.  Its  progress  in  the 
world  at  large,  ii.  278.  Causes  of 
its  changes  illustrated,  ii.  275.  Its 
restricted  influeoce  in  America,  ii. 
2.  Its  influence  on  a  democratic 
people,  ii.  9.  Its  foundation  in  the 
principle  of  equality,  ii.  11, 

Public  Spirit  in  the  United  States,  L 
262.  Patriotism  of  instiDcts  and 
reflection,  their  respective  charac- 


teriMies,  L  26&  ThatiuuiinsoaghC 
to  acquire  the  second  wfaeo  the 
fiiat  has  disappeared,  L  263.  Eflbrta 
of  the  Americana  to  acquire  ic,L 
263.  Lidividual  intereat,  iia  Inti- 
mate connexion  with  thnt  of  iIm 
country,  L  264» 
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Races,  the,  which  inhaHt  ibe  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States^  ilieii 
present  condition,  and  probaUe  fu- 
ture destiny,  L  361. 

Bacine,  his  pre&ce  to  firitannaeos, 
&c,  iL85. 

Bank,military  degrees  oi(  in  a  repob- 
lic  inalienable,  iL  28& 

Raphael,  remarks  on  aooie  pictures 
of,  iL  53. 

Religion  and  liberty,  incorporated  in 
the  first  institutions  of  New  Eng- 
land, L  43.  Principal  causes  which 
render  religion  powerful  in  Amer- 
ica, L  336.  Care  taken  to  separ- 
ate church  and  state,  L  337.  The 
laws,  public  opinion,  and  even  the 
clergy,  concur  to  promote  this  end, 
L  337.  Influence  of  it  on  the  mind 
in  the  United  States  attributable  Io 
this,  L  338.  What  the  natural 
state  of  men  with  regard  to  it  at 
the  present  time.  L  342.  What 
the  peculiar  and  incidental  causes 
which  prevent  men  in  certain 
countries  from  arrrving  at  this 
state,  L  343.  Fewer  external  forms 
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of  it  required  in  a  demoeratie  age, 

public  iiwDners,l  453.    Montea- 

ii.  25.    Ansteritj  in,  its  &tal  tend- 

qnieu*s remarks  on  the  subject,  L 

ency,  ii.  261 

455.  The  difficulties  which  would 

Reli^on,  the  influence  of  worldly  in- 

be experienced  by  the  Americans 

terests  upon  among  the  Ameri- 

in creating  an  aristocracy,  i.  456L 

cans,  ii.  135. 

Constitution  commonly  supposed 

Religions,  their  variety  and  extent  in 

short-lived,  ii.  342. 

the  United  States,  ii.  142. 

Reserve,  habits  of,  among  the  French 

Religious  opinions,  their  indirect  in- 

women contrasted  with  Americaoi 

fluence  upon  society  in  America,  i. 

ii.  210. 

331.  Respect  for  the  marriage  tie. 

Restless   spirit   of  the  Americana, 

L  332.    In  what  respect  they  con- 

causes of,  ii.  144. 

fine  the  imagination  and  check  the 

Revolutions,  their  effects,  &c.,  ii.  5. 

passion  for  innovation  among  the 

The  causes  which  excite  them,  iL 

Americans,  i.  333.     Opinions  of 

267.    Their  objects,  &c,  ii.  268. 

the  Americans  on  the  political  util- 

Their consequences,  &c,  ii.  270. 

ity  of  religion,  L  334.    Their  exer- 

Modem method  of  judging  of,  ii.  270. 

tions  to  extend  and  secure  its  pre- 

Revolutionary passion    opposed    to 

dominance,  L  335.    Institutions  of 

commercial  pursuits,  ii.  271.  Hab- 

America, ii.  4.    Sects,  their  diver- 

its and  notions  in  a  democracy, 

sity  in  the  United  States,  ii.  5. 

their  after  influence,  ii.  349. 

Belief,  the  influence  it  derives  from 

Rhode  Island,  the  general  assembly 

the  democratic  principle,  iL  20.  Its 

declared  its  government  democrat- 

tendency to  induce  the  contempla- 

ic in  1641,  i.  140. 

tion  of  immaterial  objects,  ii.  154. 

Rights  of  sovereignty,  exercised  hf 

Independence,  its  supposed  incom- 

the legislature  of  the  New  England 

patibility  with  political  freedom. 

states,  i.  38. 

U.22. 

Rights  of  inspection  and  indictment 

Rents  of  Farms  in  Europe,  their  io- 

of  the  court  of  sessions  of  New 

crease  a  proof  of  the  advance  of 

England,  i.  78. 

the  democratic  principle,  ii.  197. 

Rights,  the  notion  of,  essential  to  a 

Republican  institutions  of  the  Uni ted 

great  people,  how  imparted,  i.  265. 

Slates,  their  probable  duration,  i. 

Roman  Catholic  priests,  their  char- 

450. The  Union  accidental,  i.  451. 

acteristics  in  the  United  States,  iL 

A  republic,  the  natural  state  of  the 

27.    Religion,  its  progress  and  ex- 

Americans, i.  452.  Reasons  of  this. 

tent  in  the  United  States,  ii.  29. 

i  453.    To  destroy  it   the  laws 

Its  tendency  to  infidelity,  ii.  29. 

mutt  be  wholly  changed  and  also 

Roman  municipalities  the  power  and 

extent  ol,  II.  336.  Emperofs,  iheir 
unbuuiKled  iaflueDce,  ii.33G. 

Bomans,  ihe,  ibeir  ignorance  and 
grestnea^,  ii.  56.  Their  cruelly  lo 
captives,  ii.  177. 

Balers,  in  a  democracy,  the  corru{>- 
tioniitid  vices  of,  and  consequent 
effects  on  the  public  morals,  i. 
S43.  Id  aristocratic  snd  democrat- 
ic countries  compared,  i.  £43. 


Sabbath,  the  respect  paid  lo   in  the 

Qtiite.1  States,  ii.  152. 
Savings'  banks,  their  origin  and  in- 

fltience,  ii.  327. 
Sciences,  the  causes  of  their  limited 

progress  in  the  United  States,  ii. 

36.    Huff  ihey  are  ibeoreiically 

studied  b  aristocratic  countrie*  and 

pracLically  in  dtmucraiic,  ii.  45. 
Self-sacrilice,  acts  ol',  invulved  in  the 

principle  of  itiierest,  ii.  131. 
Senate,  llie,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, difference  between,  i.  134. 
Betiaie  named  by  the  provincial  le- 

gialalure,   the   representatives   by 

Ibe  people,  i.  134.     Terms  of  the 

several  officers  of,  i  134. 
Sensiiiveoess    of     the     Americana 

■broad,  and  the  absence  of  it  at 

home,  it.  181. 
Serioumesfs  of  the  Americans,  partly 

induenced  by  their  poliitcal  insii- 

tu lions,  ii.  234. 
ServantE  in  the  United  States,  iheir 

peculiarities,  ii.  190. 


Servants  and  maaiera  io  America, 

theirsimilarily  ofcon<lilifio,ti.  19U 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  letters  ot,  ii. 

175. 

Seses,  the,  their  equality  in  ibe  Ud^ 
lisl  Stales,  ii.  224. 

ijiroiiaciiy  ofisstesand  habiusupeih 
induced  by  eqtiitity  of  coodilion, 
ii.  274. 

Slavery,  dishonourable  to  labour, 
causing  idleness,  ignorance,  luxurr, 
and  distress,  i.  30.  Why  its  abo- 
lition is  more  difficult  now  ihaa  it 
was  in  ancient  limes,  i.  3S7.  The 
Americans  desire  iis  abolition,  i. 
392.  How  it  recedes,  as  welt  a* 
■be  black  race,  toward  the  south, 
1.  367.  Difficulties  attending  its 
abolition  in  the  south,!.  399.  Dao- 
gen  to  come  —  general  ansiei}  ca 
the  subject,  &c.,  t.  400.  Why 
Americans  io  the  south  increase 
ike  hardships  of  slaver)',  while 
they  are  distressed  at  iis  coniio- 
uance,  i.  410.  Opinionsuf,  by  the 
BDcienis,  ii.  15.  Its  influence  in 
the  southern  states,  ii.  193. 
Small   nations,  the    happiness    and 

freedom  of.  i.  161. 
Social  condiiioD  of  the  Anfflo-Ame^ 
■cans,  a  cbaranteristic  of  democra- 
cy, i.  47.  Political  consequences 
resulting  from  the,  i.  55. 
Social  condition  of  a  democracy,  iu 
influence  on  action,  ii.  1(30.  The 
dangers  to  which  il  is  exposed 
BQi]  the  remedies  for  these,  iL 
160. 
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Social  conditioD  in  England,  iL  179. 

Social  condition  of  France,  past  and 
present,  ii.  222. 

Social  habits  of  the  Americans,  ii. 
179. 

Social  melioration  in  the  United 
States,  more  energetically  hat  less 
perseveringly  conducted  than  in 
Europe,  i.  239. 

Society,  new  forms  of,  its  influence 
on  private  judgement,  ii.  6.  The 
subdivisions  of,  caused  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  ii.  228.  Its  sub- 
divisions in  aristocratic  countries, 
ii  228.  Its  mixed  character  in  a 
democracy,  ii.  231.  Its  general 
aspect  in  the  United  States,  ii. 
242.  Its  excitements,  monotony, 
vicissitudes,  &c.,  ii.  242. 

Socrates,  his  opinions  on  material- 
ism, &c.,  ii.  155. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  prin- 
ciple of,  in  the  United  States,  L  57. 
Application  of  the  principle  of,  by 
the  Americans  previous  to  the  rev- 
olution, i.  58. 

Sovereignty  of  the  nation,  principle 
of,  in  the  composition  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  i.  122. 

Sovef  eigns  of  Europe,  the  earlier,  the 
origin  of  their  income,  &c.,  ii.326. 
Their  freedom,  &c.,  ii.  32a  Their 
increased  wealth  and  power,  &c., 
ii.  326. 

Folate,  the  executive  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the,  1.  87. 
icates,  tne  separate,  sovereignty  of, 
apparently    weaker,    but    really 


stronger  than  that  of  the  Umon,  i. 
178. 

Steam-engine,  its  introduction  by  the 
Americans,  ii.  46. 

Strength,  often  the  first  element  of 
national  prosperity,  i.  172. 

Subordinate  classes,  the,  their  notions 
of  pride  and  self-respect,  ii.  188. 

Suits  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
separate  states,  i.  151. 

Supreme  court,  the,  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, in  the  United  States,  i. 
147.  Its  high  rank  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  state,  i.  159. 
The  great  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  —  the  extent  of  its 
prerogative,  its  political  influence, 
&c,  L  159.  The  tranquillity  and 
very  existence  of  the  Union,  de- 
pendant on  the  wise  di^^'otion  of, 
i.  161. 

Supreme  power  in  a  democratic  na- 
tion, stronger  than  in  any  other, 
ii.  319.  The  causes  which  aflect 
its  influence  upon  society,  ii.  334. 


T. 


Temperance  societies,  their  extent 
and  influence  in  the  United  States, 
ii.  118. 

Theatres,  the,  their  influence  in  form- 
ing the  tastes  of  the  people,  ii.  85. 
Their  peculiarities  in  democratic 
countries,  ii.  86.  The  small  at* 
tendance  at,  in  the  United  StateSp 
the  causes  of  this,  &c.,  ii.  88. 


Townahipaand  muoicipalb  i]ie9,lhe 
EyBiein  of,  in  America,!.  61.  Of 
New  England,  descriplion  of,  i.  63. 

Trades  and  professions,  ihe  amula- 
lion  in,  less  in  democratic  tban 
aristocraiic  countries,  ii.  50. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  (he  United  Slates 
considered  aa  a  political  insfituiion, 
i.  307.  Esiracl  from  Mr.  Siory, 
upon,  i.  309.  An  inatrumeot  of 
ibe  sorereigfaty  of  the  people,  i. 
3(IS.  CompusiiioD  uf  juries  in  the 
United  Slates,  i,  30S.  EfTecIs  of 
ihe  system  upun  the  national  e.htiT- 
actpr,  i.  309.  lis  tendency  to  ad- 
rance  the  education  of  the  people, 
i.  313.  lis  tendency  10  establish 
the  authority  of  the  magisimles 
and  ID  extend  a  knowledge  oflaw, 
among  the  people,  i.  314. 


Union,  the  natural  causes  of,  existing 

among  confederated  peoples,  be- 
side laws,  1.  ITS. 
Jnjon.  Americnn,  the  causes  in  fa- 
rourofits  duration, nnd  whntdan- 
^rsihreaienii, 1.413.  Seasons  why 
the  preponiteraliiig  force  lies  in  the 
Mates,  i.  413.  Why  it  will  only 
endure,  90  long  as  the  slates  choose 
to  belong  to  it,  i.  414.  Causes 
ivbich  lend  to  keep  them  united, 
L  420.  lis  utiliiy  for  resisting 
foreign  enemies  and  to  prevent  the 
exialcDCe  of  foreigners  in  Amecica, 


i.  421.  No  natural  banier*  be* 
tween  the  several  stales,  i.  423 
No  conflicting  interests  to  dirid 
them,i.  423.  Reciprocal  inier«sl> 
uf  the  northern,  wurhern,  and 
western  states,;.  423.  InleDect- 
ual  liesof  the  Union  — uniformilf 
of  opinions,  tec,  i.  434.  Daneom 
to  which  il  is  exposed,  resulting 
from  the  diOerenl  characters  and 
passions  of  its  citizens,  i.  425. 
Character  of  the  ciii^tens  in  ibe 
north  and  south,  i.  431.  The  ra|>- 
id  growth  of  the  Union,  one  of  its 
greatest  dangers,  i.  433.  PrugrMa 
of  the  population  to  the  norihwest, 
i.  434.  Passions  originating  from 
sudden  (urns  of  furiune,  i.  i35. 
Whether  ihe  existing  goTemmeni 
□fihe  Union,  tends  tognin  sirengtb. 
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signs  ofit' 


,  i.  437.  loler. 
nal  improvements,  i.  433.  Wasta 
lands,  i.  439.  IndiBn^  kc.  L  44a 
The  bank  and  iis  advantages,  i, 
443.  The  urifT,  i.  4U.  General 
Jackson,  i.  447. 

United  Stales,  the  advantages  of  lh« 
federal  system  of,  173. 

Utilitarianism,  ihe  dociriiie  af,iUe^ 
isience  and  influence  in  the  Untied 
Slates,  ii.  22. 


Vanity  of  the  Americans,  e 
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ITanity  of  the  English,  partial  ab- 
sence of,  ii.  239. 

VindictiTe  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  181. 

Virginia,  the  first  English  colony  of, 
established  in  1607,  i.  29. 

Extravagant  ideas  of  its  wealth,  by 
the  first  emigrants,  i.  29. 

W. 

Wages,  the  influence  of  democracy 
upon,  their  increase,  &c,  ii.  199. 

Wages  in  France,  their  condition, 
&c,  ii.  200. 

Wages,  their  sudden  rise  and  fall,  ii. 
201. 

War,  the  main  peril  of  confedera- 
tions, i.  181.  The  dread  of,  the 
causes  'which  induce  it,  ii.  298. 
Some  considerations  on,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country,  ii.  298.  Machia- 
velli's  observations  on,  ii.  300.  Its 
existence  in  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic countries  compared,  ii.  303. 
Civil,  in  democratic  ages,  unfre- 
quent,  ii.  303. 


Wars,  great,  why  the  Unicm  has 
Done  to  fear,  L  183. 

Washington,  the  city  of,  deseribedf 
ii.  55. 

Wealth,  men  of,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  &c,  ii.  167.  Their 
different  pursuits  in  aristocratic 
and  democratic  countries,  ii.  167. 

Wealthy,  the,  their  intercourse  with 
the  lower  classes,  ii.  111. 

Winthrop*s  speech  in  defence  of  lib- 
erty, &C.,  i.  42. 

Wives,  in  the  United  States,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  &c,  u. 
202.  Their  loss  of  independence 
in  matrimony,  ii.  202. 

Women,  the,  of  America,  respect 
paid  to  them  by  the  opposite  its, 
it.  226.  Their  superioritY«  the 
source  of  national  greatness,  ii.  237. 

Workmen,  the  classes  of,  numerouw 
and  uninformed,  ii.  200. 

World,  the  other,  in  seekinsr  tne  con- 
cerns of,  the  secret  of  success  in 
this,  ii.  159. 

Worldly  pursuits,  pycessi  e  c.ire, 
I       evils  tjf,  ii.  loc. 
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APPENDIX  A.— Page  20. 

For  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  West  which  have 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the  account  of  two  expeditions 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  congress  by  Major  Long.  This  traveller 
imrticularly  mentions,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  thai  a 
line  may  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude*  (meri- 
dian of  Washington),  beginning  from  the  Red  river  and  ending  at  the  river 
Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  lie  immense  f  !ains,  which  are 
almost  entirety  covered  with  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered 
over  with  masses  of  granite.  In  summer  these  plains  are  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no  great 
number. 

Major  Long  was  told  that  in  travelling  northward  from  the  river  Platte, 
you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the  left ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report.     (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major  Long,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the  country  of  which  he 
speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  foi 
his  journey. 


APPENDIX   B.— Page  21. 

SuUTH  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  produces  an  incredible 
pr(»fusion  of  climbing-plants,  of  which  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  pre- 
st-nts  us  'viih  forty  diflereni  species 

•  The  20i!i  degree  of  longitude  according  to  the  meridian  of  Washington,  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  97ih  de/n'ee  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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Among  the  most  graceful  of  these  shrabs  is  the  passion-flower,  which, 
according  to  Descourtiz,  grows  with  soch  loxuriance  in  the  Antilles,  as  to 
climb  trees  by  means  of  the  tendrils  with  which  it  is  provided,  and  ionn 
moving  bowers  of  rich  and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple 
flowers,  and  frai^rant  with  perfume.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  2Gn.) 

The  mimosa  seqndens  (acacia  a  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper  of  enof^ 
mous  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometimci 
covers  more  than  half  a  league.    (Vol.  iii.,  p.  227.) 


APPENDIX  C— Page  22. 

The  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America,  from  tne 
Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon  the  same  model,  and 
i»ubject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules  ;  whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Indian  nations  sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  diflerent  dialect ;  but  the 
number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very  small,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of  regularity ; 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which  employ  them  had  not 
undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been  incorporated,  voluntary*  or  fay 
constraint,  with  foreign  nations.  For  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several 
languages  into  one  which  produces  grammatical  irregulariries. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
lirsi  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  j)hilologists,  when  the  discover/ was 
made  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous  people  was  the  product  of  a  compli- 
•ated  svsiem  of  ideas  and  ver\-  learned  combinations.  These  lan^ruafifes 
were  found  to  be  very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  forma- 
linn  to  render  ihern  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  diflers  from  all  others  m 
<everal  points,  but  especially  in  the  followinsr: — 

Some  nations  in  Europe,  among  others  the  (lermans,  have  the  power  of  \ 
i'onibining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and  thus  giving  a  complex  sense 
to  certain  words.  The  Indians  have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to 
I  his  power,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  means  of  connecting  a  great  number  cf 
ideas  with  a  single  term  This  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of 
!  an  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical 

[  Society  of  America. 

"A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  rat,  or  a  young  dog,'*  says  this 
writer,  'is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  k-Jisr^fschis ;  which  is  thus  com- 
I  posed:  k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  signifies  *  thou'  or  *thy'; 

m/i  is  a  part  of  the  word  trw/i7,  which  signifies  *  beautiful,'  *  pretty*:  gai  b 
i  another  fragment  of  the  word  trifA^^ff/,  which  means  *paw*;  and  lastly, 

schis  is  a  diminutive  giving  the  idea  of  smallness.     Thus  is  one  word  the 
^ndiau  woman  has  expressed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.' " 
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Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savas^es  of  America, 
have  composed  their  words.  A  younsr  man  of  Delaware  is  called  pilape, 
Thia  word  is  formed  from  pihitj  chaste,  innocent ;  and  lenape^  man  ;  viz. 
man  in  his  purity  and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is  often  expressed  by  a  single 
verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the  shades  of  an  idea  by  the  modification 
of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject,  which  I  have 
only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read : — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecwelder 
relative  to  the  Indian  lans^uages;  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  firiit  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1S19,  by  Abraham  Small ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  356-464. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by  Geiberger,  and 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  iii. 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  of  the  American  £ncyclop8edia. 
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Sep.  in  Charlevoix,  vol.  i.,  p.  2^0y  the  history  of  the  first  war  which  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610,  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  ex* 
hibiis  clearly  enough,  in  this  narrative,  the  contrast  between  the  European 
manners  aud  those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  diderenl  way  in  which  the 
two  races  of  men  understood  the  sense  of  honour. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which  covered 
the  Indians  who  hail  fallen,  the  Huron?,  their  allies,  were  greatly  offended 
at  this  procfeiiing;  but  wiibuui  hesitation  they  set  to  work  in  their  usuai 
manner,  iniliciing  horrid  cruellies  U|>on  the  prisoners,  and  devouring  one  of 
ihose  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the  Frenchmen  shudder.  The 
barbarians  prided  themselves  upon  a  scrupulousness  which  they  were  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  in  our  nation  ;  and  could  not  understand  that  there 
was  less  to  reprehend  in  the  stripping  of  dead  bodies,  than  in  the  devouring 
of  their  flesh  like  wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix  in  another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  230)  thus  describes  the  first  torture 
<if  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  return  of  the  Ilurons  into 
tlieir  own  villay:e. 

**  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  "  our  allies  halted  :  and 
liavinjT  sini!led  (Ui  one  of  their  captives,  they  reproached  him  with  all  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  pra(^iised  upon  the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  iiiight  expect  to  be  treated  in 
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like  manner ;  addinsr,  thai  if  he  had  any  spirit  he  would  prore  it  hj  singing. 
He  immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-song,  and 
all  the  sonjTs  he  knew,  *  but  in  a  very  mournful  strain,'  says  CharoplaiD, 
whu  was  nut  then  aware  that  all  savage  luusic  has  a  melancholy  character. 
The  loriures  which  succeeded,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which  we 
shall  menric-n  hercafier,  terrified  the  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  poi 
a  stop  to  them,  but  in  vain.  The  ft)]lowing  nisrht  one  of  the  Hurons  having 
dreamed  that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savai^es  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  moment  (hey  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village,  they  *ut 
themselves  lonsr  sticks,  to  which  ihey  fastened  the  scalps  which  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At  this  sight,  the  women 
swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received  the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands 
of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them  round  their  necks. 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Champlain  ;  they 
also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows — the  only  spoils  of  the 
Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize — entreating  him  to  show  them 
to  the  kins:  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these  barbarians, 
without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or  property. 
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Although  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  over  the  establisn- 
mcni  of  ihe  Enijlish  colonies  in  America  is  now  much  relaxed,  remarkable 
traces  uf  it  are  siill  found  in  their  habits  and  their  laws.  In  1792,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  anii-Chrisiian  republic  of  France  beijan  its  ephemeral 
exi*'fence,  the  leiiislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  fi^llowinj 
law,  to  compel  the  ciii/ens  to  tjbserve  the  sabbath.  \Ve  give  the  pream- 
ble and  the  principal  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
i  atlenliun. 

"Whereas,"  says  the  le^^islator,  "the  observation  of  the  Sunday  is  an 
'  afT.iir  vf  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  necessary  suspension 

I  (if  labour,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to 

j  which   human  nature  is   liable,  and   provides  for  the  public  and  private 

I  wor.^hip  of  (fod  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  per- 

formance (  f  such  acts  of  charity  as  are  the  ornament  and   comfort  ot 
Christian  >()t'ieiies: — 

*•  Wherens,  irrelii;:inus  or  lis^ht-minded  persons,  forffellinir  'he  duties  which 
the  sabbaih  impo«:es,  and  the  beri«.nis  which  these  duties  confer  on  siKiety, 
are  known  to  prufane  its  sanctity,  by  foll(»wing  their  pleasures  or  their 
affairs;  this  way  of  acting  being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Chris- 
tians.  and  calculated  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example; 
being  also  of  great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissi- 
paiioii  and  dissolute  manners; — 
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*•  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  governor,  council,  and  representa- 
tives convened  in  general  court  of  assembly,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  themselves^  to  ilie  duiii's  ( t*  religion 
and  piety  ;  that  no  tradesman  or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  urdiiiary  calling, 
and  that  uu  game  or  recreation  sh  !  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pam 
of  forfeiting  ten  shillings;  — 

"  That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day.,  or  any  part  thereof,  under  pain  oi 
forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall  leave  a  harbour  of  the  colony ; 
that  no  persons  shall  keep  outside  the  meeiinghouc  during  the  time  of 
public  worship,  or  profane  the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  of 
five  shillings. 

"  Public-houses  shall  not  entertain  any  other  than  strangers  or  lodgers, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  person  found  drinking  or  abiding 
therein. 

"Any  person  in  health  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  shall  omit  to  wor- 
Bhip  God  in  public  during  three  months,  shall  be  condenmed  to  a  fine  often 
shillinos. 

"Any  person  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  a  place  of  public  worship  shall  be 
fined  from  five  to  forty  shillings. 

"  These  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  tithing-men  of  each  township,  who  i 

have  authority  to  visit  public-houses  on  the  Sunday.     The  innkeeper  who 
I  shall  refuse  them  admittance  shall  be  fined  forty  .shillin'js  for  such  offence.  ; 

!  •'  The  tiihing-men  are  to  stop  travcllers,and  to  require  of  them  their  reason  ; 

for  being  on  the  road  on  Sunday :  any  one  refusing  to  answer  shall  be  jsen- 
I  tenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceedinj;  five  pounds  sterling.     If  the  reason  s^ivcn 

I  by  the  traveller  be  not  deemed  by  the  liihing-meu  sufTicien',  he  may  bring 

ji  the  traveller  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district."    {Ijow  of  the  , 

li  Sth  Afarch,  1792:  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts^  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

t  "  On  the  1  Ith  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  thfaniouui  of  fines,  half 

of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.    [Same  collection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  525.) 
On  the  16th  February,  IS16,  a  new  law  confirmed  these  measures.  (.Same 
collection^  voL  ii.,  p.  405.)  j 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  revised  in 
1S27  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Sfa/M/w,  part  i.,  chapter  2^0,  p.  G75.)  In 
these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is  allowed  on  the  sabbath  (o  sport,  to  fish, 
play  at  games,  or  to  frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and  austere 
manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in  the  American  laws. 

In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  002,  is  the  fol-  ' 

lowing  clause  : —  j 

"  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  gaming  ! 

or  betting:,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at  ; 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  will  he  paid  to 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  township.  He  that  Iorps  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more,  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them  ;  and  if  ht>  neglects  to  do  so, 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  aud  oblige  him  to  pay 
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loto  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and  three  *imes  as  mnch 
beside." 

The  laws  we  quoie  from  are  of  recent  date ;  but  they  are  an  intelligible 
without  go'wg  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  colonies.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
in  our  days  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is  very  rarely  applied.  Laws  pre- 
serve their  innexihilitv  Ion?  after  the  manners  of  a  nation  have  vielded  to 
th?  influence  of  time.  Ii  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  for- 
eigner on  his  arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  to  the  sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  lar^e  American  cities,  in  which  all  soci^J 
movements  beu'in  to  be  suspended  even  on  Saturday  evening.  You  traverse 
its  streets  at  the  hour  at  which  you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be 
en£!a?ed  in  business,  and  younsr  people  in  pleasure;  and  you  meet  with  soli- 
tude and  silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are  heard,  nor  the  ac- 
cents of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur  which  arises  from  the  midst  of 
a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung  across  the  streets  in  the  neigh  hour  hcxxl  cf 
the  churches  :  the  half-closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  rav  of 
sun  into  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  soli- 
tary individual,  who  slides  silently  along  the  deserted  streets  and  lanes. 

Next  day,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the  noise  of  hammers,  the 
cries  of  the  population,  begin  to  make  themselves  heard  again.     The  city  is 
awake.     An  eager  crowd  hastens  toward  the  resort  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  everything  around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  burr)'.     A  feverUh  ao 
t  tivity  succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday  :  you  might  almost  sup- 

I  po^e  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to  enjoy  it. 


APPENDIX    F.-  Pajrc  44. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  in  the  chapter  which  has  just  been 
rend,  I  have  not  had  the  intention  of  giving  a  hi«itory  of  America.  My  only 
object  was  i(»  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  had  exercised  upon  the  fate  uf  the 
different  culunies  and  uf  the  Union  in  sfcneral  I  have  therefore  confined 
myself  to  the  quotation  of  a  lew  detached  fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  ap|  ears  to  me  that  by  pur- 
suing the  path  v.liich  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it  would  be  easy  topreseni 
such  pictures  of  the  American  republics  as  would  not  be  unworthy  ihe  at- 
tention of  the  puh!ir«  and  could  not  fail  lo  suggest  to  the  statesman  master 
for  refleciivjn. 

Not  being  able  to  devote  myself  to  thi<  labour,  I  am  anxious  to  render  ii 
easy  to  others'  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short  catalogue  and  analysis 
of  the  works  which  <pe;n  to  me  the  most  important  to  consult. 

At  the  head  of  iIip  general  d(.>cuments,  which  it  would  beadvantacreous  lo 
examine,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical  Collection  of  State  Pa- 
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pers,  and  otner  authentic  Documents,  intended  as  Materials  for  n  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Ebenezer  Hasard.  The  first  volume 
of  this  compilaiion,  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a 
literal  copy  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown  uf  England  to  the  cmi- 
granis,  as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  during  the 
commencement  of  their  existence.  Among  other  authentic  documents,  we 
here  find  a  great  many  relating  to  the  aflairs  of  ^ew  England  and  Virginia 
during  this  period.  The  second  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts 
of  the  confederation  of  1643.  This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  colonies  of  New  England  ^^  iih  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians, 
was  the  first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans.  There 
were  besides  many  other  confederations  of  the  same  nature,  before  the  fa- 
mous one  of  1776,  which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the  state  which  was  first  peo-  || 

pled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia  was  its  founder,  Capt.  John  Smith 
Capt.  Smith  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  The  generall  Hisiorie 
of  Virginia  and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sumeiymes  Gov- 
ernour  in  those  Country es,  and  Admiral  1  of  New  England ;  primed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and  engravings 
of  the  time  when  it  appeared  ;  the  narrative  extends  from  !he  year  loSl  to 
1626.  Smith's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  of  a  period  of  remarkable  adventure; 
his  book  breathes  that  ardour  for  discovery,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  the  men  of  his  time,when  the  manners  of  chivalry  were  uniied 
to  zeal  for  commerce,  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  !| 

But  Capt.  Smiih  is  remarkable  for  uniting,  to  the  virtues  which  character- 
ized his  contemporaries,  several  qualities  to  which  they  were  generally  stran- 
gers :  his  style  is  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament. 

This  author  throws  most  valuable  light  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  when  North  America  was  first  discovered. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences  his  narrative 
! !  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.     The  first  part  of  his  book  contains 

■!  historical  documents,  properly  so  called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony. 

'  j  The  second  affords  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this 

remote  poriod.     The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  manners,  -' 

social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians  in  the  author's 
lifetime. 

Beverley  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  occasions  him  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  that  he  entreats  his  readers  not  to  exercise  their  critical 
severity  upon  it,  since,  having  been  bom  in  the  Indies,  he  does  not  aspire  to 
purity  of  language.  Notwithstanding  this  colonial  modesty,  the  author  shows 
throughout  his  book  the  impatience  with  which  he  endures  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country.  In  this  work  of  Beverley  are  also  found  numerous  traces 
of  that  spirit  of  civil  liberty  which  animated  the  English  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  lie  also  shows  the  dissensions  which  exist- 
ed among  them  and  retarded  their  independence.    Beverley  detests  hiscath- 
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}1ie  neiglibours  of  Man  land  even  morp  than  he  hales  the  Enj^lish  gorern- 
ment :  his  style  is  simple,  his  narrative  interesting  and  apparentlr  tnist* 
worthy. 

I  saw  in  Amenca  another  work  which  ounfht  to  he  consulted,  entitled,  The 
Histor}'  of  Virginia,  hy  William  Siiih.  This  book  affords  some  curious  de- 
tails, but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  best  document  to  he  consulted  on  the  his- 
tory of  CaroFina  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled.  The  History  of  Carolina, 
by  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in  17 IS.  This  work  contains,  in  the 
tirsi  pan,  a  journey  of  discovery  in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  ol 
which,  given  in  the  form  uf  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ; 
but  it  contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among  the 
savages  of  that  time,  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immoderate  use  of  hren- 
dy  ;  and  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corruption  of  manners  prevalent  among 
them,  which  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Europeans.     The  second  part 

;I  of  Lawson 's  book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  condition 

1 1  of  Carolina,  and  its  productions.     In  the  third  parr,  the  author  gives  an  in- 

teresting account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  government  of  the  Indians 
at  that  period.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  talent  and  originality  in   this  part 

'[  of  the  work. 

I!  Lawson  concludes  his  history  with  a  copy  of  the  charier  granted  to  the 

Carolinas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.     The  general  tone  of  this  work  is  light. 
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';  and  often  licentious,  formins:  a  perfeiU  contrast  to  the  solemn  sivle  of  the 
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works  published  at  the  same  period  in  New  England.  Lawson*s  history  is 
extremely  scarce  in  America,  and  cannot  be  procured  in  Europe.     There  is, 

j!  however,  a  copy  of  il  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 

From  the  souihorn  exiremiiy  of  the  United  States  I  pass  at  once  to  the 

'  northern  limit  ;  as  the  intermediate  space  was  not  peopled  till  a  later  period. 

j  I  must  first  point  out  a  very  curious  compilation,  entitled.  Collection  of  the 

.Massachuseils  Historical  Society,  primed  for  the  first  time  at  Boston  in 
1792,  and  reprinted  in  ISOO.     The  collection  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  is 

f  continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  great  numherof  very  valuable  docu- 

ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  diflfereni  states  of  New  England.  Among 
them  are  letters  which  have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which 
had  been  buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin  concern- 
ing the  Indians  is  inserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates, 

:.  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Norton,  entitled  New  England's  Memorial;    suffi- 

ciently perhaps  to  prove  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  would  be 

•  conversant  with  the  historv  of  New  Ensrland.     This  book  is  in  Svo,  and  was 

reprinted  at  Boston  in  1S2C. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  which  exists  upon  the  history 
of  New  England  is  the  wi.rk  t^f  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  entitled  .Magnalia 
Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  1620 — 
169S,  2  vols.  Svo,  rrpri'ited  at  Hartford,  United  Slates,  in  IS2U.»  The 
author  divided  his  work  into  seven  books.      The  first  presents  the  history*  ul 

*  A  folio  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  London  in  17G8. 
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the  events  which  prepared  and  hrou«^ht  about  the  establishment  of  New 
England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  (irst  governors  and  chi;.'f 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country.  The  third  is  devoted  to  liie 
lives  and  labours  of  the  evangelical  ministers  who  during  the  same  period  had 
the  care  of  souls.  In  the  fourth  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth  he  de- 
scribes the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New  EngKind.  The 
sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mather, 
prove  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England.     Lastly,  in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  rt 

heresies  and  the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  expos- 
ed. Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister  who  was  born  at  Boston, 
and  passe'  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  di>tinguished  by  the  same  ar- 
dour and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  Traces  of  bad  taste  sometimes  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing; 
but  he  interests,  because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  ofiener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to  deceive.  tSotne- 
times  his  book  contains  fine  passages,  and  true  and  profound  reflections,  such 
as  the  following : — 

"Before  the  arrival  of  the  puritans,"  says  he  (vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.)  "there 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and  improve  the 
parts  of  New  England  which  were  to  the  northward  of  New  Plymouth ;  but 
the  designs  of  those  attempts  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement 
of  some  worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  ihem, 
until  there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than  perhaps  any 
one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  continues 'to  this  day." 

Mather  occasionally  relieves  the  austerity  of  his  descriptions  with  images 
full  of  tender  feeling:  after  having  spoken  of  an  English  lady  whose  religious  l| 

ardor  had  brought  her  to  America  with  her  husband,  and  who  soon  after  j, 

sank  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  exile,  he  adds,  "  As  for  her  virlu-  'i 

ous  husband,  Isaac  Johnson, 

He  tried 
To  live  without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died."— (Vol  i.) 

Mather^s  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  time  and  country  which 
he  describes.  In  his  account  of  the  motives  which  led  the  puritans  to  seek 
an  asylum  beyond  seas,  he  says  : — 

"  The  God  of  heaven  served,  as  it  were,  a  summons  upon  the  spirits  of 
his  people  in  the  English  nation,  stirring  up  the  spirits  of  thousands  which 
never  saw  the  faces  of  each  other,  with  a  most  unanimous  inclination  to  leave 
the  plea^iint  accommodations  of  their  native  country,  and  go  over  a  terrible 
ocean,  into  a  more  terrible  desert,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  all  his  ordinances. 
Ii  is  now  reasonable  that,  before  we  pass  any  farther,  the  reasons  of  this  un 
dertaking  should  be  more  exactly  made  known  unto  posterity,  especially  uniu 
the  posterity  of  those  that  were  the  undertakers,  lest  they  come  at  length  tc? 
forget  and  neglect  the  true  interest  of  New  England.     Wherefore  I  shall  now 
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transcribe  some  of  them  Vom  a  manuscript  wherein  the?  were  then  tenderpJ 
Mnto  consideration. 


**  GcTural  Considerations  for  the  Plantation  of  Nevs  England, 

**  First,  it  will  be  a  service  unto  the  church  of  great  consequence,  to  cany 
the  gospel  unto  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  raise  a  bulwark  against  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist,  which  the  Jesuits  labour  to  rear  up  in  all  pans  erf*  the 
World. 

"  Secondly,  all  other  churches  of  Europe  have  been  brought  under  desola- 
tiuu^;  and  it  may  be  feared  thai  the  like  judgements  are  coming  upon  us; 
and  who  knows  but  God  hath  provided  this  place  to  be  a  refuge  fur  many 
whom  he  means  to  save  out  of  the  general  destruction. 

**  Thirdly,  the  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  inasmuch  that  man, 
which  is  ihe  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than 
tlto  earth  he  iread>  upon  ;  children,  neighbours,  and  friends,  especially  the 
poor,  are  oounieJ  the  greatest  burdens,  which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be 
tlie  chiefest  of  earthly  blessings. 
\  *'  Fourthly,  we  are  grown  to  that  intemperance  in  all  excess  of  riot,  as  no 

'  mean  esiale  almost  will  suflice  a  man  to  keep  sail  with  his  equals,  and  be 

I  ih.il  tails  in  ii  nmst  live  in  scorn  and  contempt ;  hence  ii  comes  to  pa>s,  that 

all  nrts  and  trades  are  carried  in  that  deceiiful  mannerand  unrighteous  course. 
I  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  good  upright  man  to  maintain  his  constant 

■  ciiarire  and  live  comfortablv  in  them. 

I  '*  i-  ifihly,  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  corrupted,  as  (beside 

!  the  un^upporluMe  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  best,  wittiest, 

and  of  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overihri)wn  by 

theuiuitiiude  of  evil  examples  and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  seminaries. 

**  Sixthly,  the  whoU'  earih  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  he  hath  given  it   lu 

the  sons  of  Adam,  lo  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them:  why  then  should  we 

staiid  siarvihg  here  for  plact-s  ij{  habitation,  and  in  the  mean  lime  suffer 

I  whole  O'.'Untries,  as  protiiahle  for  the  use  of  man.  to  lie  waste  without  any 

improvemeni  ? 

Sevenihlv,  what  can  be  a  belter  or  nobler  work,  and  more  worthy   of  a 
I'  Chrisiian,  than  lo  erect  and  support  a  reformed  particular  church  in  its  in- 

fancy, and  unite  our  forces  with  such  a  company  of  faithful  people,  as  by 
i:  timely  assistance  may  grow  siron;rer  and  prosper;  but  for  want  of  it,  may 

\  be  put  to  gieai  hazard>,  ilnoi  be  wholly  ruined. 

I  *' Eighthly,  if  any  5>uch  as  are  known  to  be  gixlly,  and  live  in  wealth  and 

!  prosperity  here,  shall  fors-ike  all  this  to  join  with  this  reformed  church,  and 

I  wlih  ii  run  ihe  hazard  of  a  hard  and  mean  condition,  it  will  bean  example 

I  of  great  use,  boih  lor  the  removing  of  scandal,  and  to  give  more  lite  uiitu  the 

I  faiih  of  God's  people  in  their  prayers  for  iho  plantation,  and  also  to  encour- 

age others  to  join  the  more  willingly  in  it." 


Farther  on,  when  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  church  of  New  England 
wiih  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  wiih  violence  against  ihecu'iiuiii  of 
drinking  iiealihs  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a  pagan  and  abominable 
practice.     He  pr9scribe5  with  the  same  rigor  all  ornamenis  for  the  hair  used 
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hy  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  their  custom  of  having  tne  arms  and  neci 
uucovered. 

In  another  part  of  hin  work  he  relates  several  instances  ot  witchcraft  which 
had  alarmed  New  £n/;lnnd.  It  is  plain  that  the  visible  action  uf  the  devil  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to  him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact. 

This  work  of  Cotton  Mather  displays  in  many  places,  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  and  political  independence  which  characterized  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Their  principles  respecting  government  are  discoverable  at  every  page. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1G30,  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  are  fuuiid  to  have  devoted  400/.  ster- 
ling to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  passing  from 
the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  to  those  which 
describe  the  several  stales  comprised  within  its  limits,  1  oucrht  first  to  notice 
The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  history  of  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the  cha{)- 
ter  to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  162S  and  ends  in  1750. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air  of  truth  and  the  greatest  sin  - 
plicity  of  style;  it  is  full  of  minute  details. 

The  best  history  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  entitled.  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, 1630-1764  ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  printed  in  1818,  at  New  Haven.  This  his- 
tory contains  a  clear  and  calm  account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in 
Connecticut  during  the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from 
the  best  sources;  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  All  that  he 
says  of  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  is  extremely  curious.  See  especially 
the  constitution  of  1639,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  100;  and  also  the  penal  laws  of 
Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  123. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work  held  in 
merited  estimation.  It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in  two  vols.,  Svo. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  political  and  religious  principles  o) 
the  puritans,  on  the  causes  of  their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The 
following  curious  ({notation  is  given  from  a  sermon  delivered  in  1663  :  "  It 
concerneih  New  England  always  to  remember  that  they  area  plantation  re- 
ligious, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  is  written  on  her  forehead-  Lei  merchants,  and  such 
as  are  increasing  cent,  per  cent,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not 
the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  hut  religion.  And  if  any 
man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
one  hath  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  New  Englishman."  The  readei  ol 
Belknap  will  find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of 
thought,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  central  states  which  deserve  our  attention  A)r  their  remote 
origin.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost.  The  best  history  we 
have  of  the  former  is  entitled  A  History  of  New  York,  by  William  Smith, 
printed  in  London  in  1757.     Smith  gives  us  important    letails  of  the  wars 
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between  the  French  and  English  in  America.     His  is  the  best  account  o 

the  famous  confederation  of  the  Iroquois. 
With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point  out  the  work 

of  Proud,  entitled  the  History  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  original  Institu- 
I  tion  and  Settlement  of  that  Province,  under  the  first  Proprietor  and  Gov-  il 

j  cmor,  William  Penn,  in  1681,  till  after  the  year  1742;  by  Robert  Proud; 

I  2  vols.,  Svo.,  printed  at  Philadel{)hia  in  1797.  This  work  is  deserving  of  the  j 

especial  attention  of  the  reader;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  documents 

concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  character,  manners, 

and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 
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We  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows : — 

"At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  land 
was  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident  persons  having  obtained  large 
grants  of  it,  and  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  families, 
entailed  their  property  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmission  of  these 
estates  from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  possessing  by 
law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed  by  these  means  a 
sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  jrrandeur  and  luxury  of  their  »»v- 
tabli-sliuK'nls.  From  this  order  il  was  that  the  king  usually  chust*  hiscuuii- 
sell(jrs  of  Slate.'"* 

In  the  United  Stales,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Enalish  law  respectinir 
(Ifsceni  have  been  uiiiversallv  rejected.  The  firsi  rule  that  we  follow,  savs 
Air.  Kent,  touchiuij  inheritance,  is.  the  followin:^  :  If  a  man  dies* intestate,  his 
property  gc^es  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  une  heir  or  heiress, 
he  or  fehe  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  ihere  are  several  heirs  of  the  ^anle  «lc- 
gree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equally  amon:;»  them,  without  disiinciiwii 
of  sex. 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  stale  of  New  York  by  a 
statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1780.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii.,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  18.)  It  has  since  then  been  adopted  in  the  revised  >iatuies  of  the 
same  stale.  At  the  present  day  this  lawholdsgoodthrousfhuut  the  whole  i-f 
the  United  Stales,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  stale  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion  :  Kent's  Comuientaries,  vol,  iv.,  p.  'MO, 
Mr.  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-22,  gives  an  hisiorical  ac^(»nni  of 
American  legislation  on  the  subject  of  entail ;  by  this  we  learn  that  previous 
to  the  revolutiun  the  colonies  followed  the  Enulish  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  a  motion  of  jMr.  Jeiferson.  They 

i 

•  This  passage  is  <'xtra<.t»«l  and  translated  from  M.  C<»nseiPs  w«»rk  ujwu  the  Life  o«  / 

Jetferbon,  enlitled,  "  Melange*  Politiquea  et  Phii'tophiquft  Je  Jt'ffcnon.^^ 
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were  suppressed  in  New  York  in  17S6 ;  and  have  since  been  abolished  m 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced. 
Those  States  which  thought  jToper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic  tendencies. 
"  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  ffovemment,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  **  tend 
fo  favour  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law  of  inheritance, 
that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is  iniiniiely  more  democratic 
even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  property,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  "  for  every  man,"  says  the  law, 
**  in  the  state  of  New  York  (Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  51 ),  has 
entire  liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  to 
leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favour  of  any  persons  he  chouses  as  his  heirs, 
provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any  corporation.'*  The 
French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his  properly  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under  certain  restric- 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all  cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  most  democratic  of  the  two.  This 
may  be  explained  more  easily  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  France, 
democracy  is  still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction;  in  America  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


APPENDIX  H.— Pajre  69. 

StmMART  OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  the  states  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
district  where  the  vote  is  given.  This  period  varies  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  mcoir?  of  three  pounds  sterling  or  a  capital  of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
133  dollars. 

In  Connecticut  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  income  of  seven- 
teen duUars.     A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also  gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  lifiy  j>ounds  a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty  acres  of 
land. 

fn  Tennessee,  he  mu.n  possess  some  property. 
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APPENDIX  I.— Page  98. 

The  small  namber  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  ihe United  Statea 
compared  with  ihe  extent  of  the  coast  renders  smuffc^linsr  ver}'  easy;  not- 
withstandins^  which  it  is  less  practised  than  elsewhere,  because  even'body 
endeavours  to  suppress  it.  In  America  there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention 
of  fires,  and  such  accidents  are  more  frequent  than  in  Kurnpf  ;  but  in  rrencral 
they  are  more  speedily  exiinijuishcd,  because  the  surroundinir  population  is 
prompt  in  lendinir  assistance. 


APPKNDIX  K.— Piiiro  100. 


1 1  It  is  uicorrect  to  assert  that  centralizaiion  was  produced  by  the  French 

'  rnvoluiion  :  therevoluiion  hmuijlit  it  topcrfpfrion,  hut  did  not  crcaii'it.     Tiie 

!  mania  fjr  c(Mitrnlization  and  ^((Verntnent  r«':rula?ions  dales  fmin   ifu>  fiin*' 

when  iurisfs  brunn  t«>  take  a  share  in  the  iri^vcrnmrnt,  in  tin*  liine  <'t'  Phil- 
I  ••  ...  .      . 

ippe-le-Hel :  ever  «int'o  which  period  iliey  have  ))»'en  on  the  inrrea«p.     Fn 

i  the  year  1773,  M.  iW  •\lalcsherbes,  speakin:j  in  tiie  name  of  the  Cour  d«?i 

Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV.* 
[I  •♦♦♦'♦#     Every  <'orporation  and  evrry  community  of  fiti/ms,  re- 

I  tamed  tin*  rirrht  (>r  admini<iorinu  its  own  affairs;  a  richt  whi<*h  not  onlv 

forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Ivinj^dom,  but  ha-^a  still  hiiih- 


Soc  "  M  ■Minings  pour  *»cr\ir  .-i   I'ilisi(»ir'' dii    Drnii  Pulihc  «I«*  la  P'runc*- en   .nfit:«*re 
d'Ini|)«'itN,''  p.  <";t,  printcil  :it  lirii'.-rl>-  in  I77M. 
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In  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Dela 
ware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualifir^ition  for  voting  is  that  of  pay-  I 

ing  the  tuxes;  and  in  most  of  the  states,  to  serve  in  the  militia  isequivalent 
to  the  payment  of  taxes.  i 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not  on  the  pau-  ', 

per  list.  I 

Lastly,  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have  no  ceference  to  the 
property  of  the  elector.  | 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  state  beside  that  of  North  Carolina  in  which 
different  conditions  are  applied  to  the  voting  for  the  senate  and  the  eleciincf  ' 

the  house  of  representatives.  The  electors  of  Ihe  former,  in  this  case,  should 
possess  in  property  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  pay  taxes. 
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APPENDIX   L.—Page  103. 

This  immutability  of  the  consiiiuiion  of  France  is  a  necessary  conseqaencc 
of  the  laws  of  that  country. 

To  begin  with  the  most  imp.rtant  of  all  the  laws,  that  which  decides  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  what  can  be  more  iinnmtahle  in  its  prm- 
ciple  than  a  political  order  founded  upon  the  naiural  succession  of  father  lo 
Bon  ?  In  1SJ4  Luuis  XVIII.  had  established  the  perpetual  lawof  Irerediiary 
succession  in  favour  of  his  own  family.  The  individuals  who  reijuljited  the 
consequences  of  i.he  revolution  of  18:10  followed  his  example,  they  merely 
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er  origin  ;  for  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  nature  and  of  reason.     NcverfhrU'ss  your  '■ 

subjects  sire,  have  been  deprived  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  retrain  from  saying  ; 

that  in  this  respect  your  {government  has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From  i 

llic  lime  when  powerful  ministers  made  it  a  poliiiciil  principle  to  prevent 
the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  succeeded  an-  • 

niher,  until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  villaije  are  declared  null  ij 

when  they  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  intendant.     Of  course,  if  the 

mmunity  has*an  expensive  undertakin:^  to  carry  throus^h,  it  must  lemam 
Ui^!»'r  the  control  of  the  sub-deles^te  of  the  intendant,  and  consequent])  fol- 
low the  plan  he  proposw,  employ  his  favourite  workman,  pay  them  accor- 
•'inij  TO  his  pleasure  ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  deemed  necessary,  the  intend- 
iit  s  permission  must  be  obtained.     The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this  [• 

tirst  tribunal,  previous  to  its  beins^  carried  into  a  public  court;   and  if  the  >j 

opinion  of  (he  intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or   f  their  ad- 
vt?rsary  enjoys  his  favour,  thec(>mmuniiy  is  deprived  ot  the  pnwer  i«f  defend-  u 

ii\g  its  rii^hts.     Such  are  the  means,  sire,  which  have  been  exerted  to  ex-  'j 

tini^uish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France  ;  and  to  stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions  '\ 

of  the  citizens.     The  nation  may  be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be  ji 

in  wardship  under  guardians."  !| 

i  What  could  be  said  more  t«^  thepuqjose  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rev  ,. 

I  (lution  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in  centralization. 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends:  *'  There  is  no 
country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing-  has  taken  deeper  rooi  than  in 
France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater  mischief."  Letter  to  Madison,  r^tih 
August,  1789. 

The  fiicl  is  that  for  several  centuries  past  ihecenlral  power  (*f  France,  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administration  ;  it  has  acknowl- 
edired  no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength.  The  central  power  to  which 
the  revolution  c^avc  birth  made  more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, because  it  was  stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been  ;  Louis  XIV. 
committed  the  welfare  of  such  ovnnmunities'lo  thecaprice  of  an  intendant; 
Kapoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  minister.  The  same  principle  governed 
both,  though  Its  consequences  were  more  or  less  remote. 
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«r.a!>IiEh«d  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  farour  of  anotliet  ftmilf.  In  Ihn 
respect  (hoy  niiiaied  the  ChancetlOT  Mwupon,  who,  when  he  w«Wd  ik« 
cew  parliament  upon  Ihe  rains  uftheold,  look  care  lo  declare  to  the  nUM 
urdmance  lUat  the  rigb  s  of  the  new  magriairaies  should  beas  inalieoaUeH 
those  of  ihdr  predecessors  had  been. 

The  laws  of  330,  like  those  of  18H,  point  out  do  way  of  changing  tke 
constitution;  and  ii  is  evident  that  the  ordinarj- means cf  le^islaiionare in- 
suflicienlfur  this  purpose.  A*  the  kin?,  peers, and  depuiiw, all  deriTethetr 
(uihuriiy  from  tlieconsliluti'jn,  iieselhreep^FWersuoiied  cannot  alter  a  law 
byvinneofHrhJchalone  heycoyern.  Ou  ofihepalcuftlietonMiiuLiun  ihev 
are  noihins ;  where,  then,  could  ihey  lake  their  stand  lo  efleci  a  chan^  in 
its  provisions  ?  The  alternative  is  cleat ;  either  their  efforts  are  powerless, 
aaainst  ihe  charier,  which  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which 
case  liny  only  reign  in  li.e  name  of  thecharier ;  or,  they  succeed  in  chaninnK 
the  charier,  and  hen  the  law  by  which  ihey  e»isied  heius  annulled  ther 
them^ehWKIMWtoeiisi.  By  destroying  the  charter  hev  destroy  ihemselv« 

This  is  much  more  e%-idenl  in  the  laws  oflSSO  ihnn  in  those  of  ISH.  In 
ISU,  Ihe  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above  and  beyond  the  ronstiio- 
tion  i  but  in  isno,  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  dependant  on.  the  con- 
Bliiu'ion. 

A  pan  therefore  of  the  French  consiiiuiion  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
untied  to  Ik-  .ieMiru-./ a  family  ;  and  the  body  of  the  coufliiution  is  equalk 
immutable,  because  there  appear  lo  be  no  leial  mpans  of  chan-jin?  ir. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.     That  co 


jj  APPEKDIX   M.— Page  IM. 

,  Thr  mi>st  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upiin  the  English  constitu- 

tion  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the  omnipotence  of  Ihe  parliament. 

I  Dflulme  says :  "  It  is  a  furntiinicniiil  jirinciple  with  the  English  lawj-ens 

j  that  parli.iment  can  do  every  ihinjreicept  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man 

!  "      Blacksione  expresses  himself  more  in  detail  if  not  more  eoergetically,  than 

ll  Dololmc,  in  the  following  lennsr — 

li  "The   power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke   (4 

j:  Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendani  and  absolute,  ihat  it  canoot  be  confined,  either 

];  for  causes  or  persons  wiiliin  any  bounds.     And  of  this  hijh  court,  he  adds. 

jl  inny  be  truly  snid.  'yi  aot!quita:emspectes,esi  veiuslissima;  si diani latent 

!|  fsi  honcmiissima    si  jurisdictionem,  est  rapacissima."     It  haili  suverrig 

II  and  uncon  rollabte  authority  in  making,  (■(.iidrming.  enlargiutr,  rfsiniiiiiNg 

i;  abrucaiiiig,  repealing,  rerivins  and  expounding  of  laws,  i-irncirning  m.iiiers 

ll  of  all  possible  dciiominaiions;  ecclesiaMical  i^r  ieiii|iiiral ;  civil,''niiliiar\- 
■         ir  criminal;  this  bebg  the  place  where  thai  absolute  despoije' 
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power  which  mast,  m  all  goTernments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by 
the  constituiioD  of  these  Icingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
•nd  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown;  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Willi«ini 
III.  It  can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children. 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  parliaments  themselves;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union  and  the 
several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It  can,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  parliament." 


APPENDIX  N.—Page  114. 

There  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  constitutions  agree  more 
fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdu*'^>n.  All  the  constitutions  which 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  give  to  the  house  of  delegates  the  exclusive 
right  of  impeachment ;  excepting  only  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  grants  the  same  privilege  to  grand-juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  constitutions  give  the  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  sen- 
te;    «'  to  the  senate,  or  to  the  assembly  which  occupies  its  place. 

'i  i- .    nly  punishments  which  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict  are  remov- 
j  111  zVbiI  • '     interdiction  of  public  functions  for  the  future.     There  is  no  other 

roi'**tiiUL.  I.  out  that  of  Virginia  (p.  152),  which  enables  them  toinflict  every 
kin;i     "nil.,    :.'..'»nt. 

TliL  <-  -^  ^'  "h  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction,  are,  in  the  federal 
cousu:i :  i,  art.  1) ;  in  that  of  Indiana  (art.  3,  paragraphs  23  and 

24) ;  V  i  >    -    '    :  'w  . :'  '.  ') ;  of  Delaware  (art.  5) ;  high  treason,  bribery,  and 
other  higl!  oi  ^  •■«'^. 

In  the  cot^^-'.  ^s  -•husetts  (chap.  1,  section  2);  that  of  Nortb 

Carolina  (art. ..     *         \  252),  misconduct  and  maladministration 

In  the  constitui.  '.  v:'  ^Nl  •.  "^hire  (p.  105)  corruption,  intrigue,  ana 

maladministration 

In  Vermont  (chap.  ii.  ur     ilo  ..*      Mstration. 

In  South  Carolina  (art.  C' ,  .  -  ■''^,  ■  •:  5);  Tennessee  (art.  4);  Ohio 
(art.  1,^  23,  24) ;  Louisiana  {^r^  .  .  .«.  -  ^sippi  (art.  5) ;  Alabama  (art. 6); 
Pennsylvania  (art.  4) ;  crimes  CGiir.>ii<  ,i  ia  the  non-performance  of  ofBcial 
duties. 

In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no  particulat 
offences  are  specified. 
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APPENDIX  P.— Page  201. 

Thr  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was  publish^a 
at  Boston.  See  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  toL 
vi.,  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has  always  been 
entirely  free  in  the  American  colonies:  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
something  analogous  to  a  censorship  and  preliminary  security.  Consult  the 
Leoislaiive  Documents  of  Massachusetts  of  the  14th  of  January,  1792. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  (the  legislative  oody 
of  the  province),  for  the  purpose  of  examininj^  into  circumstances  connected 
with  a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  England  Courier,"  expresses  its  opmion 
that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is  to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and 
bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it  mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and 
irreligious  manner;  that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct 
;  f  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  thegovemment  of  his  majesty  is  in- 
sulted, and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  province  disturbed  by  the  said 
journal.  The  committee  is  consequently  of  cpmion  that  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, James  Franklin,  should  be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  jour- 
nal or  any  other  work  m  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  province  ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  tbecoan« 
ty  of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  Dail  of  the  said  James  Frank- 
lin for  his  good  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year.  ' 
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APPENDIX  O.— Page  183. 

It  is  (me  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  carry  on  maritime  wars  wita  the 
Union ;  but  there  is  always  greater  facility  and  less  danger  m  supporung  a 
maritime  than  a  continental  war.     Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  ape-  , 

cies  of  effort.  A  commercial  people  which  consents  to  furnish  its  gorera- 
ment  with  the  necessary  funds,  is  sure  to  possess  a  fleet.    And  it  is  far  ea-  ' 

tier  to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  almost  unconsciously,  tnan  to  'i 

reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts.     Moreover,  defeat  by  i 

sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  independence  of  the  peopie  which  !i 

endures  it. 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot 
be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.    It  would  be  very  diffi-  >! 

cult  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more  than  25,000  soldiers ;  an  army 
which  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  men.    The  ' 

most  populous  nation  of  Europe  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union,  j 

is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war  with  one  of 
12,000,000.    Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its  resources  within  reach,  < 

while  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles  distance  from  his;  and  that  the  im- 
mensity of  the  American  continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  conquest. 
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The  tuggestion  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  passed  into  a  law,  hat 
the  effect  of  it  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohibition  by  putting  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  instead  of  James  Franklin  at  the  bottom  of  its 
eolunms,  and  this  manoeavre  was  supported  by  public  opinion. 


APPENDIX  Q.— Page  310. 

The  federal, constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the  tribunals  of  th% 
Union  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  had  introduced  it  into  their  own  sererai 
courts:  but  as  ii  has  not  established  any  fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors, 
the  federal  couru  select  them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  state 
makes  for  itself.  The  laws  of  the  states  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  juries.  See  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, K  iii.,  chap.  38,  pp.  654-659 ;  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  p. 
165.  Se«  also  the  federal  laws,  of  the  years  17S9, 1800,  and  1802,  upon  the 
subject 

For  ide  purpose  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  American  principles  with 
respeci  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  stales  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations  were  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries. 

In  America  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise  have  the 
ri^nt  of  serving  upon  a  jury.  The  great  state  of  New  York,  however,  has 
made  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  contrary 
to  that  of  the  laws  of  France ;  for  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  that  of  electing  representa- 
tives, is  open  to  ail  the  citizens:  the  exercise  of  this  right,  however,  is  not 
put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year  a  body  of  municipal  or  countv  magistrates  —  called  selectmen 
in  New  England,  supervisors  in  ^ew  Vom.  trustees  m  Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each  couniy  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens who  have  the  right  of  serving  as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  These  magistrates,  bein?  themselves 
elective,  excite  no  distrust:  their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  ma- 
gistrates, are  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrar}',  and  they  frequently  make 
use  of  them  to  remove  unworthy  or  incompetent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmit  ted  to  the  county  court; 
and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole 

list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  contrived  in  every  way  to  make  the  common  people 
eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county  ;  and  the  jury  are 
indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  slateor  the  jwr lies  concerned. 
They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day,  beside  their  travelling  expenses. 
In  America  the  being  placed  upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden  but  it 
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is  ft  Imrdcn  which  is  Terjr  supporuble.  See  Brefard's  Digest  of  the  VMm 
Statute  Law  of  Soath  Carolina,  toI.  L,  pp.  446  and  454,  toL  iL,  pp.  21S  and 
838;  The  Grenerai  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  revised  and  pohlished  bj 
Authority  of  the  Legislature,  y.  iL,  pp.  1S7  and  331 ;  The  Berised  Statutes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rol.  ii.,  pp.  411, 643,  717, 720 ;  The  Statute  Law 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  roL  L,  p.  209 ;  Acts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  ppi  95 
vid  210;  and  Digests  General  des  Actes  de  la  Legislature  de  la  Louisiane. 


APPENDIX  B.— Page  313. 

If  we  attentiyely  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  as  introduced  mio 
dril  proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceire  that  the  juran  are 
under  the  inunediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that  the  yerdict  of  the 
jury,  in  ciril  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  comprises  the  question  of  Act  and 
the  question  of  right  in  the  same  reply ;  thus,  a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as 
haying  been  purchased  by  him :  this  is  the  fiict  to  be  decided.  The  defend- 
ant puts  in  a  plea  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  le- 
gal question  to  be  resolved. 

But  the  jury  do  not  enjoy  the  same  character  of  infallibility  in  civil 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  as  they  do  in  criminal 
The  judge  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verdict ;  and  even  after  the  first 
has  taken  place,  a  second  or  new  trial  may  be  awarded  by  the  court.    Sea 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  book  ill.,  ch.  24. 
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Tbm  series,  combining  all  that  Is  moat  raluable  In  the  yariuua  methods  of  European  Insti  action, 
improved  and  matured  by  the  suggestions  of  more  than  thirty  years'  exp«>rienoe,  now  fonns  the  oniy 
complete  consecutive  course  of  Blathemntics.  Its  methods,  linrmonlzing  as  the  worlcs  or  one  mind, 
carry  the  student  onward  by  the  same  analogies  and  the  same  laws  of  association,  and  are  calculated 
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MANSFIELD'S  (Edward  D.)  LIFE  OF  GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT.    1  roL  ISibol 
With  illustratiom. 
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A   BOOK   rOR  EVERY  BCIIOOL-TSAOaER  8   LIBRARY. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  CF  TEACHING; 

OR  THE  MOTIVES  AND  METHODS 

GOOD  SCHOOL-KEEPING. 

BY  DAVID  P.  PAGE,  A.  M. 

L4TK  PRINCIPAX*  OF  THE  ITATB  NOEMAL  lOHOOL,  ALBANY,  NEW  TOKK. 

OOHTBHTS. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Teach  er.—Reaponnbility  of  the  Teacher:  1.  The  Neglected 
Tree,  3.  Extent  of  RespoiiMbility,  3.  The  Aaburn  Priioii. — Hahito  of  the 
Teacher^ — Literary  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher, — Right  Vieioe  of  EdueO' 
tion. — Right  Modeo  of  Teaching :  1.  Pooring-in  Proceeg,  3.  The  Drawiog-out 
Proeea,  3.  The  More  excellent  way,  4^  Waking  ap  Mind,  5.  Remarks.^ Con- 
ducting  Reeitationo, — Exciting  an  Jniereot  in  Study :  1.  InceiitiTes . . .  Ema- 
lation,  3.  Prixes  and  Rewarde,  3.   Proper   Incentires. — School   Government : 

1.  Reqnisttee  in  the  Teacher  for  Government,  3.  Means  of  securing  Good 
Order,  3.  Paniriinienta . . .  Improper . . .  Proper,  4.  Corporal  Punishment,  5.  Limi- 
tations and  Sngi^estions. — School  Arrangemente :    1.   Plan  of  Day's  Work, 

2.  Interruptions,  3.  Recesses,  4.  Assignment  of  Lessons,  5.  Reviews,  6.  Exami- 
nations... Exhibitions...  Celebrations. — The  Teaeher*o  Relation  to  the  Parents 
ofhio  PupHo.—Tho  Teacher's  Care  of  his  Healths— The  Teacher^s  Relation 
to  his  Profession, — Miscellaneous  Suggestions:  1.  Things  to  be  avoided, 
8.  Things  to  be  performed— TA«  Rewards  of  ths  Teacher. 


From  Hon.  Hormes  Jlfinm,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Wm  Nbwton,  Feb.  36,  1847. 
D.  P.  Paoe,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  I  received  a  few  days  since  your 
"  Theory  and  Practice,  &c.,"  and  a  capital  theory  and  capital  practice 
it  is.  I  have  read  it  with  unmingled  delight.  Even  if  I  should  look 
through  a  critic's  microscope,  I  should  hardly  find  a  single  sentiment 
to  dissent  from,  and  certainly  not  one  to  condemn.  The  chapters  on 
Prizes  and  on  Corporal  Punishment  are  truly  admirable.  They  will 
exert  a  most  salutary  influence.  So  of  the  views  sparsim  on  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  which  you  so  earnestly  and  feelingly  insist 
upon,  and  yet  within  true  Protestant  limits.  It  is  a  grand  book,  and 
I  thank  Heaven  that  you  have  written  it. 

Yerj  truly  and  sincerely  yours,  &c., 
HORACE  MANN. 

PVmm  WerwusHt  CkromieU. 
Were  it  our  budness  to  examine  teachers,  we  would  never  dismiss 
a  candidate  without  naming  this  book.  Other  things  being  equal,  we 
would  grejitly  prefer  a  teacher  who  has  read  it  ana  speaks  of  it  with 
enthusiasm.  In  one  indifferent  to  suoh  a  work,  we  should  certainly 
have  little  confidence,  however  he  might  appear  in  other  respects. 
Would  that  every  teacher  employed  in  Vermont  this  winter  had  the 
spirit  of  this  book  ia  his  bosom,  its  lessons  impressed  upon  his  heart  ! 
We  are  pained,  with  many  others,  as  often  as  we  remember  that  the 
early  death  of  the  excellent  author  prevented  the  publication  of  his 
contemplated  work  on  the  Details  of  Teaching. 

Tlae  Sib«ve  work  la  publlslaed  by  A.  8.  BARNES  Sl  Co*9  New  York. 
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Yalaable  Elementary  Works  upon  the  Natnml  Sciences. 


CHAMBERS'  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers  (whose  works  are  so  favorably  known  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  literature,  throughoat  this  country  as  well  as  Europe) 
have  employed  the  first  professors  in  Scotland  in  the  preparation  of  these 
works.  They  are  now  offered  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
American  revision  of  D.  M.  Reese,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  <^  New  York. 


I.-CHAMBER8'  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Part  1  Embraces  Elementary  Ltnaons  in  Common  Tkings^-or  thinsfs  which  lie 
moflt  immediately  around  us,  uod  first  attnict  the  attention  of  the  youug  mind. 
Part  2  Embraces  Practical  Lessons  on  Common  Objects — such  as  articles  or 
objects  from  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, miscellaneous  substances  and  objects,  &c.  Part  3  Embraces  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Sciences,  This  presents  a  systematic  view  of  nature,  under  the 
various  sciences.  This  volume  contains  much  useful  information  upon  common 
objects  of  life. 

II.-OHAMBER8'  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING. 

Part  1  Embraces  Exercises  for  the  Slate,  Part  2  Embraces  the  Principles  of 
Drawing  and  Perspective,     By  John  Clark. 

With  but  very  few  exceptions,  children  are  fond  of  making  efforts  in  Drawing. 
Followed  up  methodically  by  the  teacher,  their  infant  asplratious  may  lead  to 
the  development  of  much  valuable  talent     Illustrated  by  Engravings 

III.-OHAMBER8'   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Part  1  Embraces  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion.  Part  2  Embraces  Mechanics. 
Part  3  Embraces  Hydrostatics^  Hydraulics^  and  Pneumatics, 

IV.-OHAMBERS'  CHEMISTRY    AND    ELECTRICITY. 

Part  1  Embraces  Illustrations,  and  experiments  of  the  Chemicdl  Plif  nomona  of 
Daily  Life.  By  D.  B.  Ueid,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Part  2  Embraces  EUctnntij, 
(statical  and  current.)  By  Alexander  Bain,  the  original  inventor  of  Electric 
and  Telegraphic  clocks. 

V.-CHAMBERS'   ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Part  1  Embraces  the  General  Structure  and  Functions  of  Plants.  Part  2  Em- 
braces  the  Orfranization  of  Animals.     By  G.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

VI.-CHAMBER8'   ELEMENTS    OF   ZOOLOGY. 

Presonting  a  complete  view  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  as  a  portion  of  external  na- 
ture. As  tiio  composition  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  pliysiologiots  of  our  a(;e,  it 
IMx<«eRse8  uu  auUiority  not  attributable  to  such  treatises  in  general,  {illus- 
trated.) 

VII.-CHAMBERS'   ELEMENTS    OF    GEOLOGY. 

Tli«'  subject  18  hero  prosentcjl  in  its  two  as{>»'Cts  of  interesting  and  important.  In- 
teresting, inusmucli  ;ih  it  exhibits  the  progressive  conditions  of  the  earth  from 
the  r»'nioti'st  poriod-j,  and  reveiils  the  character  of  the  plants  and  animals  wb.cb 
havo  sucrt's-sivtiy  adoru'Hl  and  peopled  its  surface  ;  and  important,  as  it  dr- 
tcrniijR'A  the  position  of  ijiose  nietals  and  minerals  upon  which  the  arts  and 
munufucturcH  so  iiitiinately  depend.     This  work  is  prepared  by  D.  Paob. 
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